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JAMES  J.  HILL  ON    RAILROADS- 


HIS  ADDRESS  AT  CHICAGO  ON  COMMERCIAL 
EXPANSION. 


Pact  of  tbe  Railroads  In  Boildlng  Up  tbe  Cotsntry— Their  Pfopeiiy  Bound  Up 
WiXh  Tlut  of  tfie  People  Tliey  Serve— Powers  of  tlie  Interstate  Com- 
merce OunmlsBlon— Danger  of  tbe  Additional  Power  Suggested— Rail- 
roads Helping  to  Capture  for  America  tiie  Conmierce  of  tbe  Orient— Law 
Now  to  Control  tbe  Only  Dangerous  Trusts—Irrigation  Needed  to  En- 
large tbe  Public  Domain* 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  address  on  "Commercial  Expan- 
sion" delivered  by  James  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago  last  Wednesday  evening.    Mr.  Hill  said: 

"Commerce  is  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  the  term  is 
generally  understood  to  include  the  buying  and  selling  between  indi- 
viduals, and,  in  a  wider  sense,  between  communities  and  nations. 
Behind  its  adventurous  leadership  have  followed  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  The  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  have,  at  all  times,  exercised  the  strongest  influ- 
ence for  good  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"The  development  of  commerce  is  the  effort  by  a  country  to 
find  a  market  for  its  own  productions,  or  to  supply  itself  with  mate- 
rial for  its  necessities,  or  to  further  increase  its  means  of  commercial 
expansion.  The  commercial  expansion  of  a  nation  is  the  best  index 
of  its  growth.     Commercial  growth  is  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

"Following  the  Civil  War  came  a  period  in  the  history  of  our" 
country  of  internal  development,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  the  enormous  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  has  grown  from  frontier  settlements  into 
grreat,  populous  and  wealthy  states. 

**The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1865  was  about  34,000,- 
000.  The  succeeding  ihirty-five  years  ending  in  1900  carried  it  to 
76,000,000,  and  today  we  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  million  and 
a  half  a  year.  The  various  census  reports  show  that  the  population 
of  the  Urtited  States  about  doubles  every  thirty  years,  so  that  by 
1930  we  would,  at  this  ratio,  have  a  population  of  150,000,000  people. 

"In  the  past  the  public  domain  suited  to  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
producing  every  useful  crop,  has  furnished  homes  for  the  multiply- 
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ing  population.  Today  we  have  about  reached  the  limit  of  our  pub- 
lic domain  which  can  be  made  to  furnish  homes  for  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  population. 

"In  many  of  the  Western  States  are  enormous  areas  of  the  best 
land  which,  with  irrigation,  can  be  made  productive  in  the  highest 
degree.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  with  a  certain  sup- 
ply of  water,  which  will  insure  to  the  husbandman  a  bountiful  har- 
vest, is  equal  to  twice  that  area  where  the  land  is  subject  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  either  too  much  or  too  little  rainfall. 

"One-half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  occupied 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  I  think  fully 
one-half  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  country  is  invested  in  farms  and 
their  belongings,  and  when  we  come  to  the  questions  of  intelligence, 
patriotism  and  good  citizenship,  the  agricultural  population  stands 
out  today,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  as  the  great  sheet  anchor  of  the 
nation. 

"The  wealth  of  the  world  comes  from  the  farm,  the  forest,  the 
mine  and  the  sea.  While  our  country  has  been  blessed  with  won- 
derful mines  of  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver  and  all  the  other  valuable 
mineral  productions,  with  magnificent  forests  of  useful  timber,  still 
the  farm  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  the  foundation  of  our  grow- 
ing wealth  and  greatness. 

"During  the  last  three  years  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  other 
nations,  that  is  the  amount  we  have  sold  in  excess  of  what  we  have 
bought,  has  averaged  about  $700,000,000  annually,  and  two-thirds  of 
this  has  come  to  us  through  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

"I  do  not  wish  in  any  manner  to  belittle  the  importance  of  our 
growing  manufactures  or  their  relative  value  in  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  The  security  of  their  foundations  has  always  rested 
upon  the  agricultural  growth  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  future  it  must 
continue  to  rest  there.  Every  manufacturer,  every  merchant,  every 
business  man  throughout  the  land,  is  most  deeply  interested  in  main- 
taining the  growth  and  development  of  our  agricultural  resources. 

"In  the  past  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeling  that  'Uncle 
Sam  was  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm,'  but  today,  as  I  said 
before,  the  arable  land  suitable  for  agriculture  without  an  artificial 
supply  of  moisture  is  practically  all  occupied. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  IRRIGATION. 

"In  a  few  limited  communities  of  the  West  irrigation  has  been 
commenced  by  what  may  be  called  'individual  effort.*  Owing  to 
diverse  laws,  made  to  suit  particular  interests,  the  irrigation  of  large 
areas  is  attended  by  greater  difficulties  than  can  be  well  surmounted 
by  individual  effort. 

"The  policy  of  a  broad,  comprehensive,  national  plan  of  irriga- 
tion has  been  urged  upon  Congress  with  but  little  success  in  the 
past.     However,  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  to 
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the  nation  as  a  whole,  which  importance  will  grow  as  our  population 
grows,  cannot  be  turned  aside  or  lost  sight  of,  for  the  reason  that 
every  citizen  of  every  state  in  the  Union  is  deeply  and  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  question. 

"President  Roosevelt,  who  has  spent  some  of  his  time  in  the 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  West,  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  if  his  efforts,  and  of  others  who  are  working  for  the 
same  end,  result  in  success,  future  generations  will  rejoice  in  the 
memory  of  this  work,  while  they  build  for  themselves  comfortable 
homes  in  the  thousand  valleys  covering  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  now  given  up  as  grazing  ranches  for  cattle  and  sheep.  With 
proper  irrigation  these  valleys  will  furnish  homes  for  intelligent  and 
industrious  people,  and  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  raised  on 
the  land  ¥rill  increase  many  fold. 

STOP  EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

''For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  thousands  of 
our  farmers  from  states  like  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  are  seeking  homes  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west owing  to  the  cheap  lands  offered  in  that  country  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  such  lands  in  the  United  States. 

"A  wise  system  of  irrigation  by  the  general  government  can  be 
made  not  only  self-sustaining  but  a  source  of  income.  Lands,  that 
without  irrigation  are  given  away  or  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  can 
be  sold  as  fast  as  they  are  furnished  with  water,  at  $io  an  acre  or 
upward,  and  the  cost  would  be  little,  if  anything,  more  than  half  that 
sum. 

"I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  on  the  part  of  every  ^an  who  wishes 
his  country  well,  and  who  desires  that  all  shall  be  prosperous,  in 
order  that  he  himself  may  be  prosperous  with  them,  the  importance 
and  the  growing  necessity  of  taking  care  of  our  public  domain  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  it  for  generations  now  unborn. 

"I  feel  sure  that  no  one  here  tonight  ever  expected  to  see  the 
time  when  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  from  the  best  states  of  the 
West  would  be  forced  to  leave  their  country  and  their  flag  to  seek 
homes  in  a  foreign  country. 

"The  United  States  has  many  social  questions  to  settle  in  the 
near  future,  and  nothing  in  this  connection  will  take  the  place  of  its 
ability  to  provide  good  homes  for  those  who  desire  to  sit  under 
their  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

"Land  without  population  is  a  wilderness  and  population  with- 
out land  is  a  mob. 

OUR  DEBT   TO  THE  RAILWAYS- 

"Considering  the  question  from  a  broad  national  standpoint,  the 
next  interest  in  importance  to  agriculture  is  the  railway  interest  of 
the  country.  The  entire  railway  growth  is  within  the  memory  of 
men  living. 
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"Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  not  supposed  possible  that  rail- 
ways would  ever  be  able  to  carry  heavy  and  cheap  commodities, 
which  were  up  to  that  time  almost  exclusively  shipped  by  water. 
Great  elevators  were  built  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  lake 
ports  to  hold  the  grain  for  the  season  of  open  water,  in  order  that 
it  might  move  to  market  at  a  fair  rate. 

"Early  builders  of  railways  never  realized  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  country  by  the  railways.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  next  to  the  Christian  religion  and  the  common  schools  no  other 
single  work  enters  into  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  country  to  the  same  extent  as  the  railway;  no  other  work 
could  have  made  it  possible  to  occupy  the  enormous  stretches 
through  the  interior  of  our  country  and  people  them  with  cities, 
towns  and  villages. 

AMERICAN  RATES  LOWEST. 

"While  the  railways  have  to  answer  for  many  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment, or  of  intent,  on  the  whole  the  result  has  been  to  create  the 
most  effective,  useful,  and,  by  far,  the  cheapest  system  of  land  trans- 
portation in  the  world. 

"In  England  the  average  amount  paid  by  the  shipper  for  moving 
a  ton  of  freight  lOO  miles  is  $2.35;  in  France,  $2.10;  in  Austria,  $1.90; 
in  Germany,  where  most  of  the  railways  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  government,  $1.84;  in  Russia,  also  government  ownership, 
where  the  shipments  are  carried  under  conditions  more  similar  to 
our  own  than  in  any  other  country  as  respects  long  haul,  $1.70;  in 
the  United  States  the  average  cost  is  $0.73,  or  less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  average  cost  in  Europe. 

EXPENSES   HIGHER  HERE,   TOO. 

"And  this  is  done  while  every  article  used  by  the  railroads, 
including  labor,  costs  more  in  this  country  than  it  costs  in  Europe 
with  the  exception  of  coal  and  right  of  way.  Wages  in  the  United 
States  are,  as  a  rule,  more  than  twice  as  high,  and  this  high  cost 
in  the  United  States  is  constantly  increasing.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  material  in  an  ordinary  box  car,  the  cost  of  which  has  increased 
in  the  past  three  years  over  20  per  cent. 

"You,  gentlemen,  whose  manufactured  articles  are  sold  through- 
out the  country,  are  always  able  to  base  your  selling  price  on  the 
cost  of  production,  and  when  your  raw  material  and  labor  increase 
the  cost,  your  prices  are  advanced;  but,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous advance  in  wages,  in  material  of  every  kind,  the  rates  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States  have  gone  steadily  down  from 
year  to  year  until  they  are  by  comparison  so  much  lower  than  those 
of  any  other  country  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 

"If  these  results  have  been  accomplished  under  all  the  changing 
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conditions  of  financial  prosperity  and  adversity  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  have  we  not,  as  a  nation,  reason  to  rejoice  in  what  has  been 
accomplished  rather  than  to  seek  to  destroy  or  appropriate  the  means 
which  have  brought  about  these  results? 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENTS  CONTRADICTED. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  an  address  before  your  association,  made  some  state- 
ments which,  if  correctly  reported,  I  feel  called  upon  to  deny. 

''The  gentleman  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  rates  have  not 
been  reduced  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  that  they  have  been 
advanced  in  that  time.  The  published  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  year  ending  1900,  on  page  94,  shows  the 
average  rate  per  ton  mile  in 

1890  at    941  of  a  cent 

1900  at  (ten  years  later) 7^  of  a  cent 

"Surely  the  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  latter  is  a 
larger  amount  than  the  first,  which  is  practically  what  he  is  reported 
as  having  said. 

THREE  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  SAVED  TO  THE  PUBLIC- 

"For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  report  gives  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  in 
the  United  States  as  141,599,000,000,  which,  multiplied  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  (212)  between  1890  and  1900,  shows  that  the  public 
had  paid  $300,000,000  less  than  the  average  rate  of  1890  would  have 
cost  on  the  business  of  the  single  year  of  1900.  ' 

TRUE   COST   OF   RUNNING   TRAINS. 

"Elsewhere  in  his  address  he  makes  the  statement  that  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  testified  that  the  standard  train 
of  fifty  cars  with  60,000  pounds  per  car  was  moved  by  one  engine 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  at  an  entire  expense  of  moving  that  train 
of  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  train  mile.  When  the  gentleman  made 
that  statement  he  had  the  published  report  of  the  Interstate  Com^ 
merce  Commission,  and  of  all  the  state  commissions  in  the  country, 
showing  the  varying  cost  of  running  trains,  and  on  page  94  of  the 
report  of  his  own  commission  the  average  cost  of  running  a  train 
mile  for  all  trains  is  given  at  a  trifle  more  than  107  cents,  or  more 
than  twice  the  amount  mentioned  in  his  address  to  you. 

"What  is  called  in  railway  accounting  'expense  of  conducting 
transportation'  sometimes  includes  station  and  terminal  service  and 
sometimes  is  limited  to  the  mere  cost  of  moving  the  train;  that  is, 
the  cost  of  wages  of  train  and  engine  men  and  of  train  supplies. 
This  last  amount  was  probably  what  the  gentleman  had  in  mind; 
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but  surely,  if  his  experience,  knowledge,  character  and  ability  are 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  fill  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  country, 
it  ought  not  to  be  for  ^want  of  knowledge  that  he  fell  into  this  error 
or  made  the  statement  he  is  reported  as  having  made. 

"Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  for  many  years  the  Government  Statisti- 
cian in  Washington,  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  about  a  month  ago,  charged  directly,  and  it  was 
not  contradicted,  and  could  not  be  contradicted,  that  the  statements 
made  by  members  of  the  commission  were  misleading  and  untrue, 
as  appears  on  pages  350  and  351  of  the  official  report  before  the 
House   Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

GOOD  WORK  BY  THE  RAILWAYS. 

"When  we  consider  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  railway 
companies  in  the  past  thirty  years,  the  singularly  low  rate  of  trans- 
portation which  prievails,  the  average  cost  being  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  the  reduction  of  freight  classi- 
fications from  fifty  or  more  to  three,  the  increase  by  thousands  of 
through  routes  and  rates,  the  improvement  of  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation in  roadway,  equipment  and  terminals,  has  not  the  country 
abundant  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished? 

"And  I  will  say  further  that  all  this  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  railway  companies  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  public  and  help 
themselves  rather  than  by  any  legislative  or  other  interference.  The 
railways  of  the  country  are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 
It  is  said  that  carriers  do  not  observe  the  law;  that  rates  are  unrea- 
sonable; that  the  public  are  oppressed. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL. 

"To  remedy  the  evils,  growing,  as  is  claimed,  out  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  government  ownership  is  suggested  by  some,  and 
an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  others.  Government  ownership  means  the  control  and  operation 
of  railways  by  government  officials.  A  mere  statement  of  the  prop- 
osition arouses  in  the  mind  of  almost  every  thoughtful  man  the  fear 
that  such  power  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  government 
itself. 

"Aside  from  all  economic  questions  and  the  increased  cost  to 
the  public,  either  in  direct  advance  of  rates  or  indirect  cost  of 
increased  taxation,  it  would  mean  the  political  appointment  of  an 
additional  million  of  public  officials  and  the  exercise  of  a  power  suffi- 
cient to  imperil,  if  not  to  destroy,  free  government  in  the  United 
States. 
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POWER  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

"Upon  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  as  respects  rates  and  railway  operation,  I  believe  that 
all  public  service  should  be  regulated  by  fair  and  reasonable  laws. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  law  declares  the  common  law  and  pro- 
hibits extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  between  persons  and 
places. 

"It  provides,  as  does  the  common  law,  that  all  charges  made  for 
any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  property  shall  be  reasonable  and  just  Every  unreasona- 
ble and  unjust  charge  is  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

"All  rates  of  transportation  must  be  published,  and,  when  pub- 
lished, it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  carrier  to  charge  or  receive  a 
greater  or  less  compensation  than  that  specified  in  the  schedule  of 
published  rates  at  the  time  in  force.  To  charge  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  than  that  fixed  by  the  schedule  at  the  time  in  force  is  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  a  carrier  who  violates  the  law,  if  not  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution,  is  subject  to  complaint  of  violation  to  be  made 
to  the  commission  and  to  suit  in  court  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
damages  or  seeking  reparation  for  the  wrong  done. 

"The  act  of  charging  a  higher  or  lower  rate  than  that  specified 
in  the  schedule  at  the  time  in  force  is  unlawful.  Unlawful  acts  may 
be  restrained  or  punished  and  those  injured  thereby  have  redress  for 
the  injury. 

REDRESS  AGAINST  RAILWAYS. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  carriers  arc  liable  to  persons 
injured  to  pay  full  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  a  violation 
of  the  act,  together  with  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to  be  fixed  by 
the  court  Shippers  claiming  to  have  been  damaged  by  any  act  of  a 
carrier  subject  to  the  law  may,  instead  of  bringing  suit  in  court  to 
be  prosecuted  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  make  complaint  to 
the  commission  in  an  informal  way  by  a  letter  mailed  with  a  two- 
cent  stamp. 

"If  a  published  rate  is  unreasonable  it  is  unlawful.  Any  ship- 
per claiming  to  have  sustained  damage  by  reason  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rate  may  make  complaint  to  the  commission,  and  it 
then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  commission,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  and  without  cost  to  the  complainant,  to  investigate  the 
complaint 

"All  the  powers  of  the  court  are  open  to  the  commission  to 
produce  evidence,  books  and  papers.  It  may  award  damages,  fix 
the  measure  of  reparation,  and,  if  its  order  is  not  obeyed,  it  may  insti- 
tute proceedings  in  court,  at  the  expense  of  the  government  and 
without  cost  to  the  complainant,  to  enforce  its  order,  and  in  event 
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of  recovery  the  carrier  proceeded  against  must  not  only  pay  the 
cost  of  the  defence,  but  reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

A  DANGEROUS  REMEDY. 

"A  party  having  been  injured  need  not  complain  to  the  com- 
mission in  order  to  obtain  justice.  The  commission  may  proceed, 
of  its  own  motion,  without  complaint. 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  may  make  complaint  on 
account  of  an  injury  done  to  another.  With  or  without  complaint, 
the  commission  may  investigate,  and  upon  investigation  make  orders 
requiring  carriers  to  pay  damages,  to  make  reparation  for  wrong 
done,  to  cease  from  doing  wrong. 

"And  all  this,  in  addition  to  risks  of  prosecution  in  criminal 
proceedings  of  agents  and  officers  of  carriers  through  whose  agency 
the  law  is  violated.  , 

"It  is  said  that  the  existing  remedies  are  inadequate,  and  that 
the  commission  should  be  given  the  power  to  make  rates  if  not  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  last  instance,  which  is  the  same,  in  effect 
The  only  difference  I  can  see  between  a  commission  of  five  men 
fixing  the  rates  on  all  the  railways  of  the  country  and  a  commis- 
sion operating  under  government  ownership  is  a  difference  in  name. 
In  either  case  the  business  of  the  country  would  be  face  to  face  with 
the  worst  financial  crisis  we  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  meet. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN   THE  LAW. 

"The  rate-making  power  is  now  exercised  by  experienced  men, 
each  representing  not  only  the  interest  of  the  line  of  railway  with 
which  he  is  connected,  but  of  the  patrons  of  the  line;  the  increase 
of  the  business  of  the  patrons  meaning  also  an  increase  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company.  This  power  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  also  the  competitive  condi- 
tions and  forces  by  land  and  water  between  markets,  manufacturers 
and  producers  throughout  the  world. 

"Because  difficulties  have  risen  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
growing  out  of  failure  to  prove  its  violation,  it  is  proposed  to  amend 
the  law,  not  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  less  burdensome  under  given 
competitive  conditions  or  to  make  proof  of  the  violation  of  the  law 
less  difficult,  but  by  conferring  upon  five  men,  or  three,  if  the  five 
do  not  agree,  the  power  to  regulate  the  earnings  of  railway  companies 
by  fixing  rates. 

"This  is,  in  effect,  to  give  the  commission,  a  political  body, 
power  to  make  or  break  railway  companies,  to  send  their  stocks  or 
bonds  up  or  down  in  the  market,  to  control  importations,  to  limit 
exportations,  to  build  up  or  ruin  cities  by  establishing  differentials, 
to  array  one  section  against  another. 
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RATE  MAKING  BY  COMMISSION. 

"Should  the  commission  be  given  rate-making  power  it  would 
have  absolute  dominion  over  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  over 
all  interests  dependent  upon  such  commerce.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
evils  would  result  from  the  granting  and  exercise  of  such  power, 
compared  with  which  existing  evils  or  alleged  existing  evils  are  as 
nothing. 

"A  railway  corporation  has  only  such  rights  as  are  given  to  it 
by  the  state  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

"A  railway  company,  in  order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to 
construct  its  line  and  carry  on  its  undertaking,  is  granted  by  th^ 
state  a  right  to  sell  bonds  and  stock  in  the  markets  and  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  purchase. 

"The  ownership  of  stock  of  a  railway  company  is  a  matter  of 
interest  or  concern  to  the  territory  served  by  the  railway  company 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  held  by  those  who  have  purchased  it  as  an 
investment  and  have  an  interest  in  the  territory  served  by  the  line 
in  promoting  its  settlement,  encouraging  its  growth  and  increasing 
its  traffic. 

COMMON  INTERESTS. 

"There  is  a  common  interest  between  a  railway  company,  that 
is  between  those  who  hold  its  bonds  and  its  stock,  and  the  territory 
served  by  its  line.  The  bondholder  has  an  interest  in  the  earnings 
to  the  extent  of  the  interest  on  his  bond;  the  stockholder  to  the 
extent  of  obtaining  reasonable  dividends  upon  his   stock. 

"The  amount  of  interest  and  dividend  charge  is  limited.  Only 
such  rates  can  be  maintained  as  will  yield  net  earnings  sufficient  to 
pay  interest  and  reasonable  dividend. 

"The  common  interest  of  the  territory  served  by  a  railway  com- 
pany is  in  obtaining  transportation  and  reasonable  service  at  a  low 
rate  and  at  such  rate  as  will  enable  those  who  live  in  the  territory 
to  sell  what  they  produce,  or  have  to  sell,  in  available  markets  at 
a  fair  profit. 

"The  price  of  transportation  must  always  be  such  as  to  enable 
the  company  to  pay  interest  on  its  obligations  and  a  reasonable  divi- 
dend to  the  holders  of  its  stock.  If  that  amount  is  earned  upon  a 
light  traffic,  the  rate  per  unit  of  traffic  will  be  higher  than  it  would 
be  if  the  traffic  is  heavy.  The  interest  of  the  territory  along  the 
line  of  the  railway  rests  mainly  in  the  increase  of  the  density  and 
volume  of  traffic. 

TRAFFIC  AND  EARNINGS. 

"The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
stocks  having  been  invested  in   railway  construction,   the  company 
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has  a  right  to  earn  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  its  interest  and  divi- 
dend obligations.  It  is  for  the  public  interest  that  the  amount  to 
be  earned  should  be  derived  from  a  large  volume  of  traffic  at  a  low 
rate,  rather  than  a  small  volume  of  traffic  at  a  high  rate. 

"If  the  earnings  which  the  railways  are  entitled  to  receive  were 
to  be  derived  solely  from  traffic  beginning  and  ending  on  their 
respective  lines,  the  rates  or  price  of  transportation  would  neces- 
sarily be  much  higher  than  it  is.  The  interest  of  the  public  served 
by  the  railways  is  largely  in  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  inter- 
state and  international  traffic  over  the  lines. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
ern Pacific  from  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  river  to  Puget 
Sound.  All  the  interstate  traffic  they  can  obtain  from  the  great 
freight-producing  area  south  of  Lake  Superior  and  east  of  Chicago 
must  come  to  them  across  the  lakes,  which  are  closed  to  naviga- 
tion one-half  of  each  year,  or  around  the  south  end  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan by  way  of  Chicago. 

INTEREST  OF  STOCKHOLDERS. 

"To  increase  the  volume  of  traffic  and  thus  be  able  to  reduce 
rates,  these  two  companies  must  secure  a  share  of  the  interstate 
traffic  from  the  territory  named,  and  must  also  be  able  to  reach  terri- 
tory furnishing  market  for  the  freight  produced  along  their  lines 
and  return  freight  to  be  transported  over  their  lines  and  by  steam- 
ship connection  with  Pacific  coast  terminals. 

"If  the  stock  of  the  railway  is  held  as  an  investment  by  those 
interested  in  the  territory  served  by  the  lines,  in  increasing  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  and  in  reducing  the  rates,  the  territory  will  be  built 
up  and  rates  will  be  lowered. 

"If  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  stock  was  left  to  the  public 
served  by  the  lines  of  the  railways  of  the  country,  would  it  not  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  public  to  have  such  ownership  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  acquired  it  as  an  investment  and  whose 
interest  is  directly  connected  with  the  building  up  of  the  lines  andi 
building  up  the  territory  served  by  them? 

RAILWAYS   CANT  RUN  AT  A  LOSS. 

"There  has  been  during  the  past  year  a  great  deal  of  public  dis- 
cussion about  railway  competition  and  a  large  amount  of  volunteer 
literature  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  It  is  always  a  safe  basis 
to  assume  that  no  business  will  continue  for  any  length  of  time  if 
the  result  of  its  transactions  is  a  loss,  and  this  is  equally  true  of 
your  business  and  of  that  of  the  railways. 

"No  individual,  community  or  nation  can  afford  to  build  up  its 
commerce  on  the  foundation  that  railways  will  destroy  each  other 
for  the  general  benefit.  This  has  been  done  in  some  cases  in  the 
past,   and   the   roads   which   have   followed   this   course    have   gone 
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through  the  portal  of  bankruptcy  into  the  hands  of  rival  owners, 
and,  in  some  cases,  into  the  hands  of  owners  whose  greater  interest 
is  in  other  directions,  and  whose  object  in  obtaining  them  has  been 
more  to  restrict  the.  growth  of  the  country  than  to  increase  it. 

RATES  AND  COMPETITION. 

"Competition  in  railway  rates  is  either  active  or  inactive.  All 
railway  rates  are  the  subject  of  conference  between  the  lines  inter- 
ested, followed  by  an  agreement  as  to  rates,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  business  of  the  country  demand  that  this  course  must  always  be 
followed. 

"All  rates  are  by  law  made  public,  and  whatever  rate  is  adopted 
by  one  road  must  be  adopted  by  the  others,  or  they  will  lose  their 
share  of  the  traffic.    In  this  there  is  no  active  competition. 

"When  competition  is  active,  tariffs  are  disregarded  and  private 
rates  are  made  to  large  shippers  and  rebates  paid,  amounting,  as  has 
been  published,  to  enormous  sums  in  the  yearly  aggregate.  To 
prevent  this  active  competition,  both  the  Federal  government  and 
the  several  states  have  enacted  laws  which  have  been  a  dead  letter 
on  the  statute  books  until  public  opinion  has  demanded  that  the 
various  commissions  take  some  action  under  the  law. 

"The  recent  activity  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  resulted,  I  believe,  to  a  large  extent  in  correcting  this  abuse, 
and,  if  they  follow  it  up  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Act  of  Congress,  the  entire  system  of  private  rates  will  be  abol- 
ished to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  country  and  of  the 
railroads  as  well. 

HERE  IS  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST. 

"There  is,  however,  a  competition  between  the  railways  which 
will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  railways  are  run,  and  that  is 
the  competition  of  markets;  the  necessity  of  building  up  the  various 
interests  of  the  country  served  by  the  respective  railway  lines.  In 
this  the  competition  lies  between  the  producer  and  the  railway  in 
one  locality,  acting  together,  against  the  producer  and  the  railway 
in  another  locality,  competing  for  the  business. 

"If  the  railway  is  to  increase  its  traffic,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
increasing  the  business  of  its  customers.  This  same  principle  applies 
to  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the  land  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
way throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  applies  to  the  lines 
west  of  Chicago. 

"Unless  the  farmer  can  make  money  by  the  cultivation  of  his 
land,  either  through  selling  his  wheat,  his  grain,  his  cotton  or  his 
stock,  with  a  profit  to  himself,  the  time  must  come  when  he  will 
cease  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  the  railway  is  left,  as  it  were,  in  a 
desert. 
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HELPING  THE  FARMER. 

"For  the  past  twenty  years  or  more  I  have  bad  some  experience 
in  opening  up  and  peopling  new  states,  and  we  have  always  adopted 
as  a  fixed  policy  the  making  of  rates  on  the  products  of  the  country 
seeking  a  market,  and  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  coal,  lumber 
and  building  material,  at  the  lowest  rates  the  company  could  afford, 
looking  more  to  our  profit  from  the  lighter  articles  of  merchandise 
and  shelf  goods  consumed  in  the  country.  At  times  we  have  been 
criticised  for  this,  this  criticism  mainly  coming  from  merchants  who 
have  desired  a  lower  rate. 

"The  following  will  illustrate  our  answer  and  the  reason  for  the 
course  we  have  pursued.  Take  a  farmer  in  Iowa  with  a  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  yielding,  say,  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  two  thousand 
bushels,  or  sixty  tons.  A  reduction  of  five  cents  a  hundred,  or  a 
dollar  a  ton,  would  amount  to  him  to  $60  per  annum. 

"If  he  visits  the  country  store  once  a  week  for  fifty-two  weeks 
and  takes  away  from  the  store  each  week  fifty  pounds  of  merchan- 
dise, in  a  year  he  will  have  taken  2,600  pounds,  the  entire  freight 
on  which  would  not  have  averaged  40  cents  a  hundred,  or  $10.40, 
so  that  if  the  railway  carried  the  merchandise  for  nothing  and 
charged  an  additional  five  cents  a  hundred  on  his  grain,  the  farmer 
would  be  worse  off  by  nearly  $50  a  year. 

BASIS    OF   THE    RAILWAY'S   PROSPERITY- 

"This  illustration,  I  hope,  makes  plain  the  statement  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  served  by  the  railway  is  the  only  path  to 
prosperity  for  the  railway.  The  railway  and  its  patrons  must  always 
prosper  together  or  suffer  together. 

"The  greater  the  volume  of  business  the  lower  rates  can  be 
made.  If,  for  instance,  a  railway  has  to  raise  a  million  dollars  on 
a  traffic  of  a  million  tons,  a  simple  calculation  shows  that  its  profits 
must  be  a  dollar  a  ton  if  there  are  two  million  tons,  50  cents  a  ton, 
and  if  there  are  four  million  tons,  25  cents  a  ton  will  bring  the 
same  profit, 

NORTHWEST  LUMBER  TRADE'S  GROWTH. 

"In  order  to  secure  this  additional  tonnage  intelligent  railway 
management  is  constantly  called  upon  to  secure  for  the  producers 
on  its  various  lines  a  market  for  their  productions,  and,  if  possible, 
a  return  load  for  the  car  carrying  such  product  to  market. 

"We  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  largest  body  of  first-class  saw 
timber  left  in  the  United  States.  When  I  first  visited  that  country, 
with  a  view  to  extending  our  lines  to  the  coast,  I  saw  at  once  that 
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unless  we  could  carry  their  lumber  to  market  at  a  price  that  would 
enable  them  to  manufacture  and  ship  it  with  a  profit  our  railroad 
would  have  no  business.  The  first  and  great  crop  of  that  country 
is  its  lumber. 

"We  made  a  rate  of  40  cents  a  hundred  for  2,000  miles,  or 
four  mills  a  ton  per  mile,  on  this  lumber,  in  order  that  we  might 
load  back  the  cars  that  carried  out  the  merchandise  to  the  West 
This  rate  was  necessarily  met  by  other  roads,  and  the  result  was  the 
expansion  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  so  that 
today  it  is  over  ten  times  what  it  was  nine  years  ago,  and  in  place 
of  seeking  additional  loads  for  our  cars  from  the  West,  we  are  now 
seeking  additional  loads  for  our  westbound  cars  going  out  to  be 
loaded  with  lumber  for  the  great  treeless  states  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  development  of  this  Pacific  coast  lumber  traffic  will  work  a 
greater  change  in  the  Oriental  trade  of  the  country  than  all  the 
efforts  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  that  traffic. 

BIG  SHIPS  MADE  NECESSARY. 

"To  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  enormous  demand  for  this 
lumber  was  the  moving  cause  of  our  building  the  largest  ships  in 
the  world,  through  which  we  will  be  prepared  this  fall  to  meet  not 
only  the  rates  of  other  transcontinental  lines,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  we  will  meet  the  rates  made  by  steamer 
from  the  Atlantic  ports  via  the  Suez  canal. 

"Every  manufacturer  reached  by  any  railway  in  the  United 
States  can  ship  his  goods  to  the  Orient  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  thence  by  steamer  at  rates  that  will  compete  with  water  trans- 
portation from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Med- 
iterranean and  Suez  canal.  Were  it  not  for  the  certainty  that  there 
is  a  carload  of  lumber  waiting  for  every  empty  car  that  we  can  furnish 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  could  not  carry  the  Oriental  business  at 
twice  the  rates  we  will   offer. 

JAPAN'S  INCREASED  COMMERCE. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  increase  of  traffic  in  the  East. 
I  will  use  as  an  illustration  what  has  occurred  in  Japan. 

"Twenty  years  ago  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was  not  to  exceed 
$1  per  capita  of  the  population.  Today  this  trade  is  equal  to  $6  or  $7 
per  capita   of  its  population. 

'*Twenty  years  ago  it  amounted  to  about  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  today  it  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  of  which  the  United  States'  share  is  less  than  one-fifth. 

"Ten  years  ago  we  exported  about  five  million  dollars  annually 
to  Japan  and  imported  from  her  about  twenty-six  millions.  Now 
our  exports  to  Japan  amotmt  to  thirty  millions,  or  six  times  as 
much  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  the  increase  in  our  imports 
has  been  very  small. 
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THE  FIELD  IN  CHINA. 

'*In  1890  the  entire  foreign  trade  with  China  amounted  to  about 
90  cents  per  capita.  With  a  good  stable  government  which  will  pro- 
tect the  Chinaman  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and  enterprise, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Chinese  trade  shoidd  not  increase  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  Japan  has  increased.  The  Chinaman  is  the  better 
merchant  of  the  two. 

"Should  the  Chinese  trade  increase  to  three  or  four  dollars  per 
capita,  it  would  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  exports  of  the 
United  States,  and,  surely,  this  trade  is  worth  striving  for. 

A    PRIZE   WORTH    STRIVING   FOR. 

"The  Oriental  trade  has  built  up  cities  of  the  Old  World  which 
are  now  in  ruins.  Its  value  runs  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  history. 
Byzantium  enjoyed  this  trade  for  a  time,  and  later  on  it  built  up 
Venice,  the  city  of  merchant  palaces,  which  for  years  was  the  gate- 
way from  the  East  into  Europe. 

"When  the  Portuguese  sent  their  ships  arotmd  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  followed  by  the  Spaniards,  they  took  possession  of  this 
trade  and  transferred  it  from  the  backs  of  camels  to  their  galleons. 
From  them  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
and  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 

"Early  in  this  century  Great  Britain,  through  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  policy  inaugurated  by  her  ablest  statesmen,  took  possession 
of  the  trade  and  has  retained  it  to  the  present  time,  for  the  reason 
that  she  furnished  the  lowest  rates  of  transportation  to  and  from 
those  countries.  We  are  now  preparing  to  challenge  her  for  such 
share  of  this  business  as  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States. 

OUR  GROWING  TRADE   IN   THE  EAST. 

"A  country  where  labor  is  paid  from  10  to  25  cents  a  day  can- 
not indulge  in  many  luxuries,  and  our  trade  with  the  Orient  must 
be  largely  in  the  necessities  of  life  and  such  articles  as  they  cannot 
produce. 

"We  have  already  built  up  a  large  demand  for  American  cotton 
and  flour,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  unknown  in  China  and  Japan. 
This  cotton  mainly  goes  from  Texas  and  other  Southwestern  states, 
and  it  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  seven-eighths  of  it  during  the 
past  year  has  gone  by  way  of  Puget  Sound  ports. 

"With  Manila  as  an  American  port  in  the  East  and  the  best 
ships  that  can  be  built  we  should  be  able  to  maintain  ourselves  as  a 
nation  in  the  control  of  a  large  share  of  this  traffic. 

OUR  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

"We  enjoy  today  a  share  of  the  traffic  of  the  various  European 
nations  under  such  conditions  as  their  tariffs  will  allow.    Great  Brit- 
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ain  is  our  best  customer.  She  buys  about  two-thirds  of  all  our 
exports  to  Europe,  and  until  recently  she  has  received  our  products 
on  conditions  as  favorable  as  those  enjoyed  by  her  own  colonies. 

"We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  go  on  receiving  the  great  balance  of 
trade  which  has  been  paid  us  for  the  past  few  years.  Our  balance 
of  trade  some  years  has  been  double  the  production  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  the  whole  world,  and,  logically,  if  it  should  continue  the  time 
would  come  when  we  would  have  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  our 
customers  would  be  bankrupt. 

"This  condition  would  only  be  less  unfortunate  for  ourselves 
than  for  them.  Our  customers  must  have  the  means  to  pay  us,  and 
to  get  this  means  they  must  sell  something  to  somebody. 

INFANT  INDUSTRIES  BUILT  UP  NOW. 

*'We  have  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  for  many 
years,  and  whatever  good  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  building  up  infant 
industries  has  already  been  accomplished. 

**The  growth  of  our  enormous  iron  and  steel  industries,  which 
are  pointed  out  as  the  result  of  our  protective  tariff,  can  be  more 
surely  traced  to  our  enormous  resources  in  the  iron  mines  of  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  than  from  all  other  sources.  The 
cheap  production  of  the  highest  grade  of  ore  in  these  mines  and 
the  low  rates  of  transportation  to  Lake  Erie  ports  have  done  more 
to  build  up  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United  States  than 
all  the  tariffs  that  have  ever  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  and 
today,  if  these  mines  were  closed,  our  superiority  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  of  the  world  would  be  gone  forever. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  CAPITAL  NEEDED. 

"There  is  another  subject  which  I  think  will  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  manufacturers  of  Illinois,  and  that  is  the  so-called 
trusts  or  combinations  of  capital. 

"In  a  country  as  large  as  ours,  carrying  on  enormous  under- 
takings, large  amounts  of  capital  are  necessary,  and  this  capital  can 
be  more  readily  furnished  by  corporate  ownership  than  in  any  other 
way.  There  are  a  few  individuals  in  the  country  who  might  furnish 
fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  carry  on  any 
particular  branch  of  business,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  they 
would  furnish  one  dollar. 

"A  man  with  that  amount  of  money  does  not  need  all  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  attending  a  large  business  of  any  kind,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  that  this  work  shall  be  done  through  corporate  effort,  and 
no  harm  is  likely  to  come  to  the  country  growing  out  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business. 

"Has  the  enormous  business  of  the  Krupp  Coinpany  in  Ger- 
many injured  the  German  nation  or  any  of  its  people?  On  the 
contrary,  the  nation  and  the  people  are  proud  of  the  name  of 
Krupp. 
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"Can  any  one  in  this  country  point  out  an  injury  inflicted  on 
the  people  which  can  be  traced  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Carnegie 
Company? 

"The  only  serious  objection  to  trusts  has  been  the  method  of  cre- 
ating them — not  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  any  particular  com- 
modity in  the  first  place,  but  for  the  purpose  of  selling  sheaves  oC 
printed  securities  which  represent  nothing  more  than  good  will  and 
prospective  profit  to  the  promoters.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  gen- 
eral government  through  Congress  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such 
corporations  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  simple  remedy  was 
within  their  reach. 

REMEDY  FOR  TRUST  EVILS. 

"Under  the  constitutional  provision  allowing  the  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  all  companies  desiring  to 
transact  business  outside  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  incorporated 
should  be  held  to  a  uniform  provision  of  Federal  law,  that  they 
should  satisfy  a  commission  that  their  capital  stock  was  actually  paid 
up  in  cash  or  in  property,  at  a  fair  valuation,  just  as  the  capital  of 
the  national  banks  is  certified  to  be  paid  up  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  It  is  only  fair  to  a  dealer  in  Minnesota  or  Cali- 
fornia or  Oregon  that  if  a  company  claims  to  have  ten,  twenty  or 
fifty  millions  of  capital,  desiring  to  do  business  in  that  state,  that 
the  dealer  should  know  that  the  company's  solvency  has  been  passed 
upon  by  a  Federal  commission  and  that  its  capital  was  what  it  was 
advertised  to  be. 

"With  that  simple  law,  the  temptation  to  make  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  prospective  profits  would  be  at  an  end,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  no  legitimate  business  would  suffer;  nor  would  any 
number  of  individuals,  desiring  to  engage  in  business  through  a  cor- 
poration, suffer  any  hardship  because  their  actual  capital  was  as  they 
advertised  it  to  be. 

LAWS  OF  TRADE  SUPREME. 

"We  have  been  as  a  nation  too  ready  to  look  to  state  and  Fed- 
eral legislation  for  remedies  which  are  beyond  their  power  to  give. 
The  laws  of  trade  are  as  certain  in  their  operation  as  the  laws  of 
gravitation.  You  might  as  well  try  to  set  a  broken  arm  by  statute 
as  to  change  a  commercial  law  by  legislative  enactment. 

"You  may  obstruct  and  delay  for  a  time,  but,  in  the  end,  thd 
inexorable  law  of  experience,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  will 
prevail.  That  is  the  universal  law  of  nature  in  every  branch,  and 
in  its  working  it  is  eternal. 

"Let  us,  therefore,  leave  well  enough  alone.  That  which  is 
good  let  us  keep  and  that  which  can  be  made  better  let  us  approach 
with  intelligence  and  work  together  for  the  accomplishment  of 
results  that  will  benefit,  not  only  one,  but  all  the  various  states  cf 
the  country,  and,  in  that  way,  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  individual 
and  separate  interests  as  well." 
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Paper  Prepared 
B, 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill 

On 

.  IRRIGATION 

Read  at  NaticMial  Inigation  Gxigress,  Portland,  Oregon 
August  21.  1905. 

A  common  and  natural  error  of  those  interested  in  the  great 
work  of  irrigation  is  the  belief  that  there  is  little  further  need  of 
popular  instruction  on  the  subject  The  practical  steps  have  been 
taken.  The  great  campaign  of  education  which  those  of  us  who 
were  participators  remember  so  well,  the  struggle  to  awaken  and  stir 
to  activity  the  national  sense  of  need  and  of  opportunity,  has  been 
carried  to  a  successful  close.  The  Irrigation  Act  stands  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  nation,  and  not  a  hand  would  be  raised  to-day 
to  strike  it  thence.  Subject  only  to  such  amendment  as  may  render 
it  more  effective,  it  outlines  a  national  policy  that  is  to  bless  and 
fructify  through  generations.  The  splendid  fund  has  been  accumu- 
lated and  additions  to  it  are  being  made  automatically  through  the 
wise  provisions  for  its  replenishment.  The  engineer  corps  are  in  the 
field,  surveys  are  being  made,  dams  are  rising,  ditches  are  being 
opened  and  already  the  wilderness  is  becoming  a  storehouse  of  nat- 
ural treasure.  What  need,  then,  that  the  friends  of  irrigation  should 
take  note  of  the  hour,  should  continue  their  efforts,  should  meet,  as 
they  have  dore  today  here,  to  take  council  together  as  if  there  were 
still  a  hostile  or  ignorant  public  sentiment  to  conquer  and  a  road 
to  be  hewn  to  the  national  desire? 

In  truth,  the  work  of  education  is  but  begun.  How  slow,  how 
necessary  it  is,  how  fatal  any  intermission  in  the  stress  and  purpose 
of  it,  we  may  see  by  a  glance  to-day  at  another  section  of  the  country 
where  another  subject  holds  every  mind  in  thrall  and  thrills  every 
heart  with  terror.  Nothing  has  been  more  conclusively  established, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  science  and  by  undeniable  tests,  than  the  fact 
that  yellow  fever  is  not  a  contagious  disease;  that  it  can  be  com- 
municated from  one  person  to  another  only  by  the  carrier  mosquito. 
Both  the  manner  and  the  time  of  this  demonstration  were  such  as 
to  strike  with  force  the  average  common  mind,  to  which  the  conclu- 
sions of  science  penetrate  but  slowly.  The  whole  nation  was  interested 
in  the  sanitary  redemption  of  the  City  of  Havana,  brought  under 
our  control  as  one  of  the  results  of  a  war  that  smites  upon  the  imag- 
ination as  can  no  event  less  dramatic  or  universal.  The  skirmishers 
of  the  medical  corps  wore  the  clothes  and  slept  in  the  beds  of  yellow 
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fever  victims  with  perfect  immunity  so  long  as  they  were  pro- 
tected by  netting.  Others,  surrounded  with  every  precaution,  iso- 
lated from  all  possible  contact  with  the  disease,  contracted  it  in  most 
virulent  form  when  exposed  to  the  mosquito  infection  alone.  The 
case  was  closed;  and  the  sole  method  by  which  yellow  fever  can  be 
carried  from  point  to  point  and  from  individual  to  individual  has 
been  as  conclusively  pointed  out  as  any  facts  of  physical  science.  Yet 
at  this  moment  ineffective  quarantines  are  established  by  terror- 
stricken  communities,  villages  and  stations  on  the  railroads  of  the 
South  are  surrounded  by  armed  guards,  and  the  attempt  by  force  to 
pass  these  lines  would  undoubtedly  be  met  by  murder.  So  slowly 
that  even  the  most  dazzling  and  impressive  fact  makes  its  way  and 
finds  lodgment  in  the  common  comprehension,  so  as  to  become  a 
principle  of  action.  A  campaign  of  education  is  never  complete  until 
its  subject  has  taken  a  place  in  the  universal  apprehension  with  the 
daily  phenomena  of  nature. 

How  this  campaign  was  begun,  many  of  us  still  remember,  and 
it  is  right  that  the  people  should  not  now  forget.  The  first  work  in 
spying  out  the  land  for  irrigation,  in  investigating  its  possibilities,  and 
above  all  in  getting  its  merits  before  the  people,  was  done  by  the 
railroad  companies.  At  first  three,  and  a  little  later  five  of  the  great 
systems  of  the  West  united  and  each  furnished  $5,000  a  year  as  a 
working  fund  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  and  to  spread  the  facts 
abroad.  It  was  by  the  provision  of  these  corporations,  studying  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  West,  searching  for  means  to  increase' 
the  tillable  area,  the  wealth,  the  population  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  tributary  to  them,  that  irrigation  first  passed  from  the 
sphere  of  the  bookmen  to  that  of  the  men  of  affairs;  that  it  rose 
from  the  rank  of  a  theory  and  an  idealist's  dream  to  that  of  a  na- 
tional policy  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  and  fortified  by  a  national 
law.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  had  not  now  the  intensest  mterest 
in  the  working  out  of  the  magnificent  scheme  at  whose  birth  they 
presided  and  whose  infancy  was  nurtured  by  their  care. 

The  work  still  to  be  done,  therefore,  a  work  that  will  go  on  and 
prove  its  necessity  as  well  as  its  beneficence  when  all  of  us  who  are 
gathered  here  have  passed  beyond  earth's  activities,  is  the  unintermit- 
ted  presentation  of  the  value  of  irrigation,  of  the  need  of  it,  of  its  still 
unexplored  possibilities,  of  its  relation  to  national  growth  and  indi- 
vidual life,  until  this  shall  have  been  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge;  not  the  possession  of  a  band  of  en- 
thusiasts or  a  picked  body  of  scientists  and  specialists,  but  as  gen- 
erally disseminated  as  the  familiar  plowing  and  reaping  that  have 
been  done  by  man  since  immemorial  time.  It  is  to  repeat,  reiterate, 
reinforce  and  beat  in  upon  the  slow  yielding  surface  of  the  popular 
thought  and  imagination  the  value  of  the  importance  of  this  work 
that  such  conventions  meet  and  by  this  that  they  retain  their  right  to 
leadership.  And  that  we  may  receive  full  value  for  our  rediscov- 
ery of  ancient  truths  and  their  application  to  life  of  today,  these  con- 
stantly recurring  assaults  upon  indifference  and  imperfect  compre- 
hension are  indispensable. 
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Of  all  the  actual  or  suggested  activities  of  our  time,  of  all  the 
wide  aims  that  workers  and  lovers  of  their  kind  have  in  view,  none 
will  take  precedence  of  the  reclamation  of  those  vast  spaces  of  our 
country  now  closed  to  productive  activity.  None  is  better  worthy 
of  the  labor  and  resources  set  at  its  disposal.  We  are  already  en- 
tered upon  an  era  of  the  severely  practical.  The  speculative  rage 
has  wrought  a  certain  measure  of  disenchantment.  Industries  and 
ideas  are  being  winnowed  by  a  people  growing  more  cautious  and 
sceptical.  Values  are  being  established  upon  a  rational  basis  for  in- 
dustrial propagandas  and  economic  theories.  A  glowing  prospectus 
is  no  longer  sufficient  enticement  for  a  liberal  investment  nor  are 
people  mad  to  rush  upon  the  sword  point  of  poverty  or  disgrace  for 
some  abstract  theory.  It  is  a  time  of  taking  inventories;  of  the  pres- 
entation and  scanning  of  credentials.  What  is  of  avail,  what  effec- 
tive, what  rational,  what  consistent  with  the  permanent  facts  in  the 
life  of  man  for  the  building  of  this  nation,  of  this  social  and  indus- 
trial state,  in  which  our  partnership  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
deepest  sentiments  and  the  intensest  practicality?  Those  large  poli- 
cies only  will  finally  approve  themselves  and  be  wrought  into  the 
fabric  of  the  nation  tliat  are  based  upon  the  homely  facts,  the  clamo- 
rous needs  of  the  millions  for  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  only 
any  state  has  a  right  to  exist.  In  such  selection,  tested  by  actual 
values  and  by  potentialities,  irrigation  has  almost  first  claim  upon 
the  common  thought.  For,  by  it  the  boundaries  of  man's  heritage 
are  to  be  enlarged,  the  volume  of  the  food  supply,  man's  first  neces- 
sity, may  be  almost  indefinitely  expanded,  the  total  sum  of  the 
world's  available  wealth  and  of  common  comfort  may  be  expanded, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  the  individual  laborer,  of  the 
family,  of  the  home,  may  be  so  bettered  as  to  counteract  those  ten- 
dencies that  arc  commonly  admitted  to  be  threatening  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race  and  the  rearing  of  a  higher  civilization.  It  is 
therefore  an  issue  of  paramount  value  that  is  to  be  discussed  here  and 
that  will  be  carried  from  this  spot  and  by  means  of  these  addresses 
and  discussions  to  every  corner  of  the  country. 

What  the  friends  of  irrigation  propose  is  something  more  def- 
inite and  not  less  impressive  than  that  which  has  carried  the  great  ex- 
plorers^  discoverers,  adventurers  of  the  world  through  innumerable 
perils.  The  discovery  of  America  could  by  no  means  have  meant  so 
much  to  the  world  of  the  century  of  Columbus  as  the  addition  to  our 
heritage  of  homes  and  means  of  maintenance  for  ten  million  people 
not  now  endowed  with  an  acre  of  soil.  Yet  that  would  be  but  a 
mean  and  insufficient  measure  of  what  may  easily  be  accomplished. 
The  miracle  is  within  reach.  From  the  dregs  and  debris  of  a  con- 
tinent are  to  be  called  forth  the  elements  of  wealth  and  maintenance 
of  societies.  By  merely  taking  advantage  of  conditions  that  nature 
freely  offers,  by  following  the  old  task  that  she  has  set  before  man 
from  the  beginning,  creating  nothing,  but  learning  faithfully  and  hum- 
bly her  secrets  and  following  her  pregnant  hints,  a  new  world  may  be 
called  into  being.    The  section  and  areas  so  long  regarded  as  a  mere 
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surplusage,  obstacles  and  hindrances  in  the  path  of  national  develop- 
ment, are  to  become  sources  of  wealth  greater  than  all  their  mines^ 
though  they  stretched  huge  spikes  of  metal  over  all  their  areas  down 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  of  instruction  in  the  associated  effort 
of  man  in  the  humanities,  in  the  true  appreciation  of  life  values  such 
as  existing  conditions  and  communities  could  not  supply. 

The  need  of  this  new  area  for  home  building  is  immediate  and 
pressing.  There  lies  the  great  source  of  wealth  which  alone  may 
and  must  be  drawn  upon  without  intermission  for  man's  needs.  The 
forest  falls,  the  mine  is  depleted  of  its  precious  contents,  even  the 
seas  might,  if  searched  too  severely,  cease  to  give  tribute,  but  the  soil 
is  the  last  unfailing  resource.  Play  games  as  we  may  with  picture 
cards  adorned  with  other  names,  the  man  at  the  bottom,  the  man 
with  his  foot  upon  a  plot  of  ground,  the  man  who  is  drawing  from 
the  earth  food  for  himself  and  others  is  the  foundation  of  all  ad- 
vancement as  well  as  of  all  prosperity.  Make  way  for  him;  for 
where  he  is  decaying  the  pillars  of  the  state  are  weakening,  and  all 
the  more  impressive  forms  of  wealth  are  trembling  toward  the  dust. 

The  need  of  more  land  spaces  for  the  home  builders  is  created 
by  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  and  precipitated  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  insane  policy  of  land  laws  which  tend  toward  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  public  domain  by  the  land  monopolist  and  speculator. 
Except  in  a  few  selected  spots  where  the  influence  of  the  railroad 
companies  as  colonizers  has  been  exercised  to  secure  actual  settlement 
on  their  lands,  the  influx  of  actual  cultivators  is  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Those  who  go  upon  government  land  in  our 
day  for  the  purpose  of  making  homes  are  a  handful.  In  contrast 
with  this  the  following  table,  giving  the  increase  in  area  of  public 
lands  passing  into  private  ownership  each  year,  shows  how  rapidly 
our  patrimony  is  passing  away: 

Year.    .  Acres. 

1898   8.453,896 

1899   9,182,413 

1900    13,453,887 

1901    15,562,796 

1902   19,488,535 

1903   22,650,928 

Doubtless  Congress  will  consent  to  amend  the  land  laws  by  the 

repeal  of  those  now  employed  solely  to  increase  the  holdings  of  the 
dishonest  man  and  to  give  rise  to  such  scandals  as  have  lately  thrown 
shame  upon  the  American  name;  but  if  the  future  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  past,  this  access  of  wisdom  and  of  honesty  will  come  only  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  land  left  that  is  desired  by  the  lumber  king 
or  the  cattle  baron.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  moment  that  these 
lands  capable  of  reclamation,  which  it  was  not  in  the  past  to  their 
interest  to  acquire,  and  which  are  at  least  partially  and  in  a  lame 
fashion  safeguarded  by  the  law  of  1902,  should  be  prepared  as  a 
patrimony  for  the  days  when  the  land  hunger  that  is  as  old  and  as  in- 
destructible as  man  shall  find  no  food  for  its  reasonable  satisfaction. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  magnificent  area  available  for  this  purpose. 
One  third  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the  United  States  outside  of 
Alaska  and  our  other  outlying  possessions  is  still  vacant.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  is  included  within  the  regions  known  as  arid  and  semi- 
arid.  In  the  sixteen  divisions;  thiiteen  states  and  three  territories; 
to  which  the  reclamation  act  is  applicable,  there  are  535,486,000  acres 
vacant  out  of  a  total  of  972,777,600  acres.  What  portion  of  this  can 
ultimately  be  made  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  we  are  unable  at 
the  present  moment  to  declare.  Undoubtedly,  for  reasons  to  be 
stated  hereafter,  it  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  current  estimates. 
And  it  is  confidently  stated  by  good  authorities  that  about  60,000,000 
acres  are  capable  of  supporting  a  settled  population  on  the  basis  of 
irrigating  enterprises  now  regarded  as  feasible.  A  great  portion  of 
this  area,  many  times  as  valuable  for  production  as  the  same  quantity 
of  land  would  be  upon  the  richest  prairie  or  in  the  timbered  dis- 
tricts, is  included  within  the  states  and  territories  carved  out  of  the 
mighty  acquisition  which  is  celebrated  by  the  magnificent  exposition 
here  before  our  eyes.  The  cause  of  irrigation  is,  indeed,  in  a  spe- 
cial sense,  the  cause  of  the  country  included  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, justifying  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  the  statesmanship  which, 
far-sighted  for  its  age,  was  more  brilliant  than  those  who  conceived 
and  executed  it  could  possibly  have  imagined.  In  the  state  of  Idaho 
78.7  per  cent  of  the  area  is  still  vacant;  in  Montana  70.8;  in  this 
noble  state  of  Oregon,  whose  enterprise  and  achievement  would  de- 
note a  late  stage  of  development  and  whose  written  history  covers  so 
extensive  a  period,  the  vacant  area  is  35.8  per  cent.  Of  course,  not 
all  the  unoccupied  land  in  the  mountain  divisions  of  these  common- 
wealths, not  all  the  level  alkali  plain,  can  be  redeemed  from  desola- 
tion. But  the  total  available  for  experiment  is  so  great,  the  raw  ma- 
terial wherewith  to  work  is  so  abundant,  that  the  promise  is  a  sure 
one  to  us  and  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

The  density  of  iJopulation  in  the  whole  country  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  the  Pacific  is  scarcely  three  to  the  square  mile.  In 
the  irrigated  lands  of  Utah  there  are  300  persons  to  the  square  mile 
supported  in  a  comfort  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  lands 
of  the  Nile,  where  irrigation  antedates  all  history,  carry  a  popula- 
tion of  1,200  to  the  square  mile.  But  if  we  leave  that  old  world 
standard  and  disregard  also  the  most  desirable  sections  of  California 
where  there  are  as  high  as  500  persons  to  the  square  mile,  prosper- 
ing on  irrigated  farms,  if  we  say  250  persons  to  the  square  mile — a 
density  that  will  soon  be  reached  in  some  of  our  Eastern  states — and 
assume  that  100,000  square  miles  have  been  made  cultivable  by  irri- 
gation, we  have  a  capacity  for  25,000,000  people  additional;  all  sup- 
ported by  land  now  regarded  as  outcast,  and  all  contributing  by  the 
<:onditions  of  their  life  as  much  to  social  advancement  and  indus- 
trial improvement  as  to  the  aggregate  of  our  wealth  and  the  volume 
of  our  trade. 

Under  the  present  irrigation  law  forty-three  and  a  half  million 
acres  were  withdrawn  from  entry  under  the  general  land  laws,  in 
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order  that  when  irrigation  works  had  been  completed  the  country- 
might  not  awaken  to  find  that  all  the  land  which  could  be  benefited 
had  been  absorbed  by  unworthy  appropriations.  The  fact  that  the 
government  found  it  necessary  to  take  such  action  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient indictment  of  those  laws  as  they  stand  today.  Afterward  three 
and  a  half  million  acres  werfe  restored,  as  not  coming  within  the 
scope  of  projects  likely  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  The 
fund  created  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  amounts  to  about  $27,- 
000,000.  And  the  initial  projects  adopted  by  the  government  as 
worthy  of  its  care  contemplate  the  spending  of  this  vast  sum  ac- 
cording to  the  following  scheme  of  allotment: 

States  and  Ter.      Project.  Acres.  Estimate. 

Arizona Salt  River   160,000  $3,000,000 

California Yuma    100,000  3,000,000 

Colorado Uncompaghre    100,000  2,250,000 

Idaho Minidoka    130,000  2,600,00a 

Kansas Pumping    2,000  49f903 

Montana Milk  River   60,000  891,991 

Nebraska North    Platte   100,000  1,000,000- 

Nevada Truckee    200,000  3,000,000* 

New  Mexico Hondo    10,000  240,00a 

North  Dakota Ft.   Buford  and  pumping.  60,000  1,737,111 

Oklahoma Otter  Creek  40,000  i.30i,59C> 

Oregon Malheur    90,000  2,000,00a 

South  Dakota Belle   Fourche    60,000  2,100,00a 

Utah Utah   Lake    20,000  I54.i9^ 

Washington Palouse    100,000  i,395,035 

Wyoming Shoshone    100,000  2,250,00a 


Total    1,332,000       ?26,970,42S^ 

Some  alterations  in  this  ground  plan  have  since  been  found  nec- 
essary. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Palouse  plan  in  Washington  can 
be  carried  through.  Work  in  North  Dakota  has  been  delayed  by 
the  slowness  of  the  people,  owing  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
great  benefits  accruring,  to  co-operate.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
scheme  had  been  adhered  to.  The  work  actually  under  construc- 
tion, according  to  reports  of  a  month  or  two  ago,  was  as  follows: 

States  and  Ter.      Project.                              Estimate.  Acres. 

Arizona Salt   River    $3,600,000  200,00a 

California Yuma    3,000,000  115,00a 

Colorado Uncompaghre    2,500,000  125,00a 

Idaho Minidoka    2,600,000  130,000 

Nebr.  and  Wyo.... North  Platte   3,500,ooo  300,00a 

Nevada Truckee-Carson    2,740,000  200,00a 

New  Mexico Hondo    280,000  lo.ooa 

South  Dakota Belle  Fourche   2,100,000  85,00a 
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To  the  work  projected  in  Montana  has  been  added  the  Huntley 
project,  and  one  subdivision  of  the  enormous  works  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Yellowstone  region,  which  will  ultimately  add  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  to  the  public  domain,  and  to  that  as- 
signed to  Idaho  the  Fayette-Boise  project.  The  total  reclaimed  land 
under  these  projects  is  now  estimated  at  1,500,000  acres  or  more. 
And  as  the  incomparable  benefits  begin  to  be  appreciated  and  the 
fund  for  new  activity  increases  but  slowly,  a  movement  has  sprung 
up  to  commit  the  government  to  a  more  rapid  prosecution  of  the 
work  and  supply  the  means  by  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury.  The  total  area  of  irrigated  land  in  the  United  States 
was  4,1x5,000  acres  in  1890 ;  by  1900  it  had  increased  to  7,300,000 
acres,  and  in  1902  it  was  9,481,841  acres.  The  last  twelve  years  have 
seen  more  land  brought  under  the  influence  of  an  artificial  water 
supply  than  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century;  and  when  once  the 
reservoirs,  canals  and  ditches  upon  which  the  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple are  now  being  expended  begin  to  carry  life  and  wealth  to  the 
barren  spaces,  the  increase  will  be  more  rapid  and  more  marked. 

Viewed  in  another  aspect,  our  national  development  must  look 
to  irrigation  for  succor  from  submergence.  It  has  been  seen  that 
available  land  areas  are  constantly  dwindled.  Were  this  true  of  a 
country  with  a  stationary  population,  it  would  still  require  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  to  discover  snd  apply  a  remedy.  But  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  increased  swiftly.  It  has  doubled  at  the 
rate  of  about  once  in  thirty  years.  We  are  now  receiving  through 
our  various  ports  in  round  numbers  a  million  of  immigrants  every 
twelve  months,  and  this  vast  army  of  newcomers  must  be  added  to 
the  natural  increase.  The  government  has  refused  and  probably  al- 
ways will  refuse  to  exclude  those  who  are  physically  and  morally 
unobjectionable  and  who  are  not  paupers  or  likely  to  become  a  pub- 
lic charge.  It  is  no  less  imperative  upon  us  than  upon  them  that 
these  people  have  an  opportunity  for  labor;  find  a  standing  place  in 
the  nation  and  a  niche  in  its  industrial  life.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  them? 

Probably  the  least  informed  citizen  of  the  United  States  would 
not  suggest  that  these  immigrants  should  be  herded  in  the  large 
cities.  Too  many  bitter  fruits  have  already  been  plucked  from  that 
tree.  The  soil  is  the  place  for  them.  They  need  it,  and  the  country 
needs  more  farms,  more  country  homes,  more  of  the  steadfastness  and 
industry  and  worth  that  its  agricultural  classes  furnish.  Always,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  they  have  been  the  national  reliance.  In  the  cities 
originate  enterprises  of  greater  magnitude  and  from  them  emerge 
ideas  of  more  far-reaching  effect.  But  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
anchored  to  the  farm.  There  is  the  unit  of  society,  the  family,  in  its 
closest  union;  there  is  the  factory  in  which  the  national  wealth  is 
steadily  being  produced;  there  is  the  resource  that  carries  us  tri- 
umphantly through  the  crisis  of  conflict  and  that  dowers  us  with  the 
perpetually  flowing  stream  of  wealth  in  time  of  peace.  Into  our 
factories  or  upon  our  fields  must  these  newcomers  go;  and  which 
shall  it  be? 
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Desirable  as  it  is  that  the  agricultural  element  of  our  population 
should  be  reinforced,  it  is  equally  obvious  to  those  at  all  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  our  national  growth  and  commerce  that  there  is  no 
other  resource  for  the  incomer,  even  were  he  otherwise  minded, 
than  the  farm.  Until  national  policies  shall  have  been  reversed  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  any  considerable  expansion  of  markets  for 
our  manufacturing  industries.  Already  our  workshops  are  occupied 
by  those  whose  prevailing  rate  of  wage  will  not  permit  their  product 
to  come  in  competition  with  the  product  of  other  nations  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  How  shall  we  add  a  million  or  more  annually  to 
their  numbers  and  dispose  of  their  product  in  a  market  where,  to  put 
it  mildly,  we  are  not  at  present  gaining  ground  and  where  the  alert- 
ness of  our  rivals  and  our  own  insensibility  to  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating trade  reciprocity  threaten  to  surround  us  with  a  narrowing 
circle? 

We  have  repeated  to  ourselves  that  mouth-filling  phrase  "a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  of  exports  every  year,"  until  it  has  induced  a  true 
hypnotic  spell.  But  what  are  the  elements  of  that  total  which  are 
stable?  More  than  one-half,  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  total  domestic  ex- 
ports in  the  fiscal  year  1904  were  the  products  of  agriculture.  Our 
exports  of  raw  cotton  alone  were  within  $80,000,000  of  the  value  of 
our  exports  of  manufactured  articles  of  every  sort;  and  our  breadstuff s 
and  provisions  sent  abroad  were  70  per  cent  of  it.  It  is  the  farm 
that  is  the  stay  and  support  of  our  foreign  trade  as  well  as  of  our 
domestic  prosperity;  and  the  more  surely  and  more  constantly  we 
bear  this  in  mind  the  safer  shall  we  be  against  disaster.  For  the 
cheap  labor  of  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  massed  against  us  in 
all  its  markets  to  keep  or  win  from  us  control;  but  the  hunger  of 
the  empty  stomach  that  must  be  filled  before  hand  can  do  its  work 
will  always  furnish  the  demand  for  those  gifts  of  the  soil  which  no 
other  nation  can  produce  in  such  abundance. 

This  is  true  even  of  the  Oriental  trade  that  naturally  has  so 
large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  Coast.  Of  our  ex- 
ports to  Japan  during  the  year  1903,  the  only  very  considerable 
items  besides  our  shipments  of  coal  oil  were  raw  cotton,  flour  and 
wheat.  We  sent  to  the  island  empire  some  electric  machinery  and 
a  large  value  in  locomotives ;  but  our  sales  to  her  of  iron  and  iron 
manufactures  in  all  were  less  than  one-tenth  of  her  total  imports  of 
these  commodities,  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  she  bought  from 
Great  Britain  and  scarcely  40  per  cent  of  what  she  took  from  Ger- 
many. From  every  land  and  on  every  sea  we  may  read  the  same 
commercial  story  and  find  the  portent  of  the  future  in  the  stolid  indif- 
ference to  the  fate  of  our  foreign  trade  that  public  men  and  selfish 
business  interests  exhibit.  It  is  a  clear  commercial  conclusion  that 
these  new  hands  stretched  out  to  us  by  millions  every  year  must  be 
sent  to  the  farm  for  occupation;  and  that  to  provide  homes  and  a 
maintenance  and  a  future  for  our  increasing  population  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  that  added  land  area  which  irrigation  alone  can 
furnish. 
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What  is  the  general  and  what  the  special  effect  of  this  improve- 
ment upon  the  settler,  the  commonwealth  and  the  nation's  activi- 
ties and  interests?  It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  a  plain  conclusion  of 
experience  that  no  agency  at  work  does  so  much  to  ameliorate,  to 
elevate,  to  raise  the  general  level  of  comfort  and  intelligence  and 
even  of  character  as  the  reclamation  of  our  desert  lands.  The  keys 
to  this  are  two-fold:  first,  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  a  fam- 
ily may  be  supported  and  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and  more 
modest  luxuries  of  life  upon  a  holding  whose  cost  is  so  small  that 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  any  man  of  energy  and  ambition;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  spirit  of  associative  enterprise,  the  necessity  for  co-operation, 
the  greater  social  intimacy  and  the  substitution  of.  a  thickly  settled 
country  with  many  moderate  sized  towns,  where  irrigation  prevails, 
for  the  immense  population  centers,  surrounded  by  a  country  sparsely 
settled,  imperfectly  cultivated  and  looking  to  the  metropolis  for 
the  realization  of  dreams,  that  characterizes  the  elder  states  today. 
The  greater  value  of  product  per  acre  returned  to  the  husbandman  is 
a  factor  which,  in  the  long  survey,  might  better  be  regarded  than 
all  the  train  of  educative  influences  that  are  attached  to  the  system  of 
intensive  farming.  Bitter  experience  of  the  contrary  and  the  most 
earnest  pleas  of  specialists  in  agriculture  have  been  insufficient  to 
cause  the  adoption  of  this  system  elsewhere.  The  preciousness  of 
irrigated  soils  and  the  very  conditions  under  which  water  must  be 
obtained  and  used  make  it  self-enforcing  in  the  regions  once  arid. 

Where  irrigation  prevails,  agriculture  knows  three  admirable 
conditions:  certainty,  abundance  and  variety.  These  three  distin- 
guish the  reclaimed  tract  as  a  wealth  producer  from  that  which  re- 
lies for  its  moisture  upon  the  accidental  and  capricious  gift  of  the 
sky.  There  is  certainty  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  seed  time  and 
harvest.  Growth  being  as  much  at  the  command  of  the  cultivator 
as  any  other  feature  of  his  work,  he  arranges  it  to  suit  his  con- 
venience and  the  needs  of  his  crop.  The  grain,  the  fruits,  the  grass 
receive  their  main  sustenance,  water,  at  just  such  times  and  in  just 
such  quantities  as  will  most  promote  growth  and  assure  the  largest 
return.  There  is  no  more  guess  work  in  the  routine  of  the  farm. 
Abundance  is  assured  because  the  lands  reclaimed  by  irrigation  are 
invariably  of  a  higher  quality  of  fertility  than  the  best  elsewhere 
known.  Rich  in  all  the  elements  required  by  plant  life,  which  have 
not  been  leached  out  by  centuries  of  drenching  but  are  carefully  em- 
balmed in  the  very  surface  layer,  they  yield  their  products  in  ex- 
traordinary wealth.  Grain  yields  of  sixty  and  eighty  bushels  to  the 
acre  are  not  uncommon;  alfalfa  produces  from  seven  to  ten  tons 
of  hay  per  acre;  while  the  returns  from  fruit  orchards,  to  which  the 
larger  portion  of  reclaimed  lands  has  thus  far  been  devoted,  may 
range  from  $200  per  acre  to  five  times  that  sum  or  more.  Variety 
may  be  secured  at  will,  because  irrigated  land  is  of  such  intrinsic 
quality,  and  it  lies  for  the  most  part  in  climates  so  benignant,  that 
all  the  products  of  temperate  and  sub-tropical  countries  may  be 
brought  forth  in  profusion  with  success.     With  thus  much  assured. 
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and  with  the  accidents  banished  that  bring  misfortune  to  farmers 
elsewhere,  the  occupants  of  irrigated  land  has  a  reasonable  insurance 
policy  in  that  very  fact  against  disaster. 

The  dictum  of  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  records  of  experience. 
Utah  is  the  oldest  of  communities  in  this  country  where  irrigation 
has  been  practiced  on  a  large  scale  over  many  years.  The  Mor- 
mon people  from  the  first  applied  themselves  to  the  land,  and  from  it 
they  have  drawn  the  sum  total  of  their  wealth.  The  historian  of  the 
Mormon  Church  has  gone  exhaustively  into  this  question  and  struck 
a  balance  sheet  giving  the  amount  which  can  be  fairly  credited  to 
irrigation  in  Utah.  It  shows  a  credit  of  nearly  $550,000,000  for  the 
brief  span  since  these  people  first  landed  in  what  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness of  alkali  and  mountain  and  now  holds  more  homes  for  the  same 
area  under  cultivation  and  fewer  incumbrances  of  debt  on  the  peo- 
ple's holdings  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

What  irrigation  has  done  here  on  so  grand  a  scale  would  have 
been  duplicated  in  California,  has  been  repeated  as  far  as  condi- 
tions would  permit.  Only  the  devotion  to  a  single  form  of  industry, 
the  inaccessibility  of  markets  and  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  each 
acre  at  once  the  greatest  possible  cash  return  and  live  on  the  in- 
come thereafter  has  prevented  the  experiment  from  being  as  suc- 
cessful. Throughout  all  the  states  of  the  interior  West  irrigation  has 
been  put  on  trial.  In  Colorado,  in  Idaho,  in  Eastern  Washington 
and  Oregon,  it  is  creating  wealth.  Thousands  of  settlers  throng 
where  a  few  years  ago  the  sage  brush  reigned;  land  values  have 
grown  from  nothing  to  fifty,  one  hundred,  even  a  thousand  to  two 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  in  exceptional  cases;  the  wealth  of  the 
country  receiving  additions  that  can  be  compared  only  with  the 
product  of  our  richest  mines.  Towns  like  North  Yakima  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  population  in  a  few  years,  and 
bank  deposits  rising  from  half  a  million  to  two  million  dollars.  A 
single  illustration  will  show  with  photographic  distinctness  what 
irrigation  does  for  development.  In  1893  an  irrigation  canal  was 
constructed  watering  15,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Kennewick,  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Before  the  canal  was  completed  the 
owners  got  into  financial  difficulties  and  the  company  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  No  effort  was  made  to  operate  the  canal  until 
1901,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  reconstructed  it  and  commenced  operating  it  in  1903. 
During  the  season  of  1904  approximately  3,000  acres  were  irrigated 
and  about  4,000  acres  were  irrigated  this  year.  There  is  substan- 
tially no  business  at  this  point  except  that  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  development  following  irrigation.  All  is  its  creature.  Therefore 
the  business  done  by  the  railway  company  at  this  point  is  a  fair 
measure  of  what  has  been  created,  in  addition  to  the  supplying  of 
the  wants  of  those  who  now  live  in  comfort  where  before  was  only 
silence  and  the  desert.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  company  from 
all  forms  of  business  at  this  station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  X901,  before  the  canal  was  in  operation,  were  $4,891.30;  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  50, 1905,  the  receipts  from  all  business,  freight, 
passenger  and  express,  at  this  point  were  $68,712.53.  So  much  was 
created  by  irrigation  on  so  small  a  scale  within  four  years. 

On  the  social  side,  a  typical  community  on  irrigated  land  de- 
scribes itself  with  pride,  not  by  measuring  the  size  and  wealth  of  its 
cities,  for  it  has  none,  but  by  saying:  "With  a  rural  population  of 
between  6,000  and  7,000  people,  living  upon  35»ooo  acres  of  irri- 
gated lands  now  in  cultivation,  we  support  15  churches  and  32  schools, 
all  modern  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  their  equipment.  Five  rural 
free  delivery  routes  and  two  telephone  systems  afford  means  for  con- 
stant intercommunication."  In  another  section  where  irrigation  is 
applied  the  following  summary  of  average  yields  of  staple  crops  is 
given,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of 
land  under  this  system :  Alfalfa,  nine  to  ten  tons  per  acre,  value  from 
$5  per  ton  up;  hops,  1,700  pounds,  value  from  20  cents  to  33  cents 
per  pound ;  potatoes,  260  bushels  to  the  acre  up  to  600  bushels,  value 
from  $13  to  $25  per  ton;  apples,  from  $350  to  $500  per  acre  net  profit. 

The  following  figures,  from  the  United  States  census  reports,  are 
interesting  both  as  a  testimony  of  the  great  value  imparted  to  lands 
by  irrigation  and  for  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  large 
versus  the  small  farm: 

Value  of  Value  of 

Products         Products 

Acres,    per  Irrigator,    per  Acre. 

Arizona    46.0  $755  $16.40 

California    45-2  1285  28.40 

Colorado 739  860  11.60 

Idaho  56.5  605  10.70 

Montana   940  905  965 

Nevada    169.5  M95  8.85 

New  Mexico  23.2  350  15.10 

Oregon 62.5  660  10.60 

Utah  30.0  420  .   13.00 

Washington  33.6  675  20.00 

Wyoming   1979  775  7-20 

United  States   55-5  820  1470 

So  much  for  the  irrigated  farm  as  a  means  of  sustenance  and 
a  creator  of  wealth.  The  incidental  advantages  of  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  population  occupied  under  this  form  of  agriculture  are  not 
less  sensible  or  less  marked.  The  fretfulness,  the  gloom  and  the 
periodical  discouragement  that  accompany  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments for  which  the  cultivator  is  not  responsible  give  place  to  a 
wholesome  cheerfulness  and  a  calm  outlook  upon  life  in  harmony 
with  its  environment.  The  isolation  of  the  farm,  the  dread  of  all  and 
the  influence  that  drives  the  young  so  readily  to  the  great  city  is  ban- 
ished. The  irrigated  country  is  one  continuous  village,  with  neigh- 
bors everywhere,  and  no  incentive  for  the  creation  of  vast  centers  that 
breed  evils  of  their  own,  destructive  as  well  as  creative  of  a  high  civil- 
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ization.  The  comforts,  the  luxuries,  limited  elsewhere  to  the  urban 
population,  are  here  the  common  and  familiar  property  of  all.  The 
adjustment  of  product  to  local  conditions  and  to  varying  demand 
may  be  made  almost  perfect.  For  it  is  characteristic  of  irrigated 
land  that  it  is  suited  to  every  form  of  plant  or  vegetable  growth  not 
absolutely  debarred  by  climate.  Its  master  may  devote  it  to  grain 
or  hay  or  fruit  or  truck  farming  or  any  other  product  for  which  there 
is  or  appears  likely  to  be  a  profitable  local  market,  and  can  vary  these 
proportions  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  ratio  of  his  profit. 
He  is  no  longer  one  of  a  blind  multitude  raising  one  or  two  crops  and 
clamoring  to  heaven  because,  since  all  his  neighbors  do  likewise,  the 
margin  of  gain  has  disappeared,  but  becomes  a  keen  trader  whose 
stock  in  trade,  his  acres,  may  be  thrown  with  rapidity  and  success 
from  one  occupation  to  another  as  the  price  list  of  the  markets  dic- 
tate. Agriculture  is  elevated  from  a  game  of  blind  chance  to  the 
dignity  of  a  business  occupation  where  intelligence  and  energy  can- 
not fail  of  their  due  reward. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  rule  which  approaches  the  dignity 
of  an  irresistible  law;  a  rule  so  little  understood,  so  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  all  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  that  it  needs 
to  be  reinforced  with  all  possible  emphasis  and  vigor.  The  irrigated 
farm  should  be  small;  the  best  limit  of  size  under  ordinary  conditions 
being  forty  acres,  the  maximum  that  should  be  allowed  anywhere 
being  eighty.  The  feature  of  the  reclamation  act  which  permits  hold- 
ings of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  should  be  changed.  It  was  a 
concession  originally  to  the  ideas  that  have  become  fixed  by  our  pub- 
lic land  policy  in  the  past,  where  a  quarter  section  was  the  unit.  It 
was  also  perhaps,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  concession  to  the 
desire  to  accumulate  more  acres  than  can  be  tilled  profitably  which 
has  injured  agriculture  in  this  country  immeasurably.  Because  of  the 
size  of  farms,  intensive  cultivation  is  a  thing  almost  unknown;  and 
effort  is  shorn  of  half  its  reward  because  it  is  scattered  over  too 
wide  a  surface.  The  large  tract  that  can  be  acquired  under  the  laws 
is  an  advantage  to  those  who  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  vast 
holdings  for  speculative  purposes,  but  not  to  the  real  farmer.  To 
him  it  is  a  constant  temptation  to  shiftlcssness,  a  standard  conducing 
to  the  worship  of  bigness  merely  as  bigness  that  is  one  of  the  vices 
of  our  system.  It  is  the  testimony  of  experience,  borne  out  by  sta- 
tistics,, that  the  small  farm  is  imperative  in  an  irrigated  country.  A 
whole  family  has  been  supported  in  more  than  comfort  from  the 
products  of  a  single  acre.  Farms  of  five  acres  are  common,  farms  of 
forty  are  beyond  the  ability  of  any  farmer  without  considerable  capi- 
tal and  a  larg^e  force  of  helpers  to  cultivate.  Passing  the  forty  acre 
stage  we  revert  to  the  old  policy  of  indiscriminate  largess  that 
curses  both  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  It  is  by  no  accident 
that  in  the  table  presented  above,  the  states  where  irrigated  farms  arc 
largest  in  area,  Nevada  and  Wyoming,  in  each  of  which  the  average 
is  over  xoo  acres  per  farm,  show  by  far  the  smallest  average  of  prod- 
uct value  per  acre,  $8.85  and  $7.20  respectively,  the  lowest  in  the 
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whole  list.  We  may  announce  as  the  law  of  diminishing  return  in 
irrigation  has  been  most  carefully  thought  out  and  worked  out, 
of  the  farm  increases  above  a  modest  maximum.  The  state  where 
irrigation  has  beeen  most  carefully  thought  out  and  worked  out, 
where  it  has  brought  greatest  and  most  diffused  prosperity,  where 
the  number  of  unincumbered  farms  is  largest,  Utah,  shows  a  farm 
unit  of  30  acres.  This  should  become  a  warning  and  a  watchword  to 
all  friends  of  irrigation;  and  their  efforts  should  be  directed  now  to 
the  reduction  of  the  maximum  provided  in  the  reclamation  law,  whose 
administration  can  no  more  remain  forever  proof  against  the  greed 
for  more  land,  not  to  till  but  to  deal  in  speculatively,  than  has  the 
administration  of  that  other  great  heritage,  our  public  lands,  now 
become  a  common  scandal  and  disgrace. 

The  important  'works  to  be  done,  then,  by  irrigation  advocates, 
seems  to  be  these:  Insist  that  the  government  go  forward  con- 
servatively but  steadily  in  the  path  marked  out.  Complaints  of 
slow  movement  should  not  weigh  against  thoroughness  and  perma- 
nency. There  is  no  need  immediately  for  further  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  direct  loan,  for  from  this  year  forward  re- 
claimed lands  will  be  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  them  from  set- 
tlers of  the  only  sort  that  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  them; 
those,  namely,  who  propose  to  live  upon  the  land  and  cultivate  it 
permanently.  To  hasten  unduly  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  area,  to 
spend  immense  sums  in  advance  of  the  spread  of  general  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  irrigation  and  its  benefits,  would  be  only  to  lead 
the  way  to  exhaustion  of  this,  our  last  and  most  precious  resource, 
by  a  careless  disposition  of  them  to  the  first  comer.  Keep  on  de- 
manding the  repeal  of  the  vicious  and  fraudulent  land  laws  still  in 
force,  by  which  all  our  lands  are  being  dissipated,  by  which  the  pres- 
sure of  population  is  made  more  severe  and  by  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lands  that  might  be  irrigated  later  will  be  found  to  have  passed 
into  private  ownership.  Inculcate  everywhere  the  gospel  of  the  small 
farm.  Stop  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  settler  with  the  notion  that  he 
can  make  his  fortune  in  a  few  years  and  then  retire  on  his  income 
by  taking  up  a  piece  of  irrigable  land.  The  "get  rich  quick"  system 
is  just  as  objectionable  in  farming  as  in  a  real  estate  boom  or  in 
banking.  The  man  who  will  thrive  best  and  acquire  the  largest  means 
as  well  as  suck  from  each  day's  life  the  choicest  blessings  is  the 
man  who  proposes  to  himself  a  comfortable  maintenance  as  the  re- 
ward of  earnest  and  unremitting  labor.  And  out  of  that  ideal  and 
out  of  it  alone  can  grow  a  high  type  of  citizenship,  proof  against  all 
the  dangers  of  a  restless  time,  and  the  sure  stay  and  certain  hope 
of  the  republic. 

We  are  as  yet  as  unable  to  conceive  all  that  irrigation  is  to  ac- 
complish for  our  people  as  were  those  of  a  century  ago  to  imagine  the 
development  and  application  of  the  form  of  force  called  electricity. 
Let  us  glance  at  what  the  unaided  natural  resources  of  the  territory 
tmder  survey  have  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion.   For  the  year  1902,  the  latest  for  which  complete  statistics  by 
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states  are  available,  the  thirteen  states  and  three  territories  in  which 
reclamation  projects  are  already  under  way  produced  298,657,75s 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  whole  country, 
valued  at  $191,140,963;  553,058,698  bushels  of  corn,  or  22  per  cent 
of  the  general  yield,  worth  $222,882,655;  71,389,416  bushels  of  barley, 
or  53  per  cent  of  the  whole,  worth  $32,767,741 ;  197,992,602  bushels  of 
oats,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  whole,  worth  $60,783,728 ;  53*232,913  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  whole,  worth  $25,072,702;  and 
11,893,761  tons  of  hay,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  whole,  worth  $107,769,474, 
Yet  these  same  states  contain  a  land  surface  of  1,527,157  square 
miles,  out  of  a  total  of  2,970,230  in  the  whole  United  States,  or  51 
per  cent  of  our  national  area.  They  are  inhabited,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900,  by  only  7,747,191  people,  out  of  the  75,994,575  people 
of  the  United  States  proper,  a  beggarly  10  per  cent. 

Here  are  the  promise  and  the  potency  of  a  future  that  stimu- 
lates encouragement  while  it  defies  imagination.  Not  all  the  spaces 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Cascade  systems,  not  all  the  des- 
erts baking  in  the  sun,  can  be  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  husband- 
man. But  neither  are  the  northern  regions  of  Maine,  the  Appalach- 
ian range,  the  moimtains  and  pine  barrens  of  the  South  and  other 
great  tracts  of  the  older  communities  arable  land.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, it  is  scientific  moderation  to  say  that,  with  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation, the  51  per  cent  of  our  Western  area  will  in  the  future  carry 
51  per  cent  of  our  population  instead  of  only  10.  And  to  encourage, 
assist  and  aid  that  splendid  consummation  is  the  privilege  and  the 
worthy  motive  of  all  who  are  today  interested  in  promoting  practical 
irrigation  as  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  present  growth  of  com- 
monwealths and  the  rise  of  national  splendor. 

As  irrigation  is  only  in  its  infancy  among  us,  so  are  our  concep- 
tions of  it  weak  and  incomplete.  Millions  are  being  made  today  by 
the  reduction  of  ores  that  would  have  been  thrown  out  as  worth- 
less fifty,  twenty,  nay  ten  years  ago.  Some  of  the  greatest  mining 
properties  in  the  country  could  not  have  been  sold  at  any  price 
until  within  a  few  years;  not  because  their  value  was  unknown,  but 
because  the  cost  of  extracting  it  was  prohibitive.  Most  progress  in 
the  creation  of  wealth  in  our  time  has  been  by  improvement  in 
processes,  by  economies  in  handling,  by  the  utilization  of  low  values, 
by  the  slow  and  patient  methods  that  kno^tr  no  such  word  in  nature's 
treasury  as  "waste."  It  would  be  to  deny  the  unity  of  nature  and 
to  assert  in  one  direction  a  completeness  of  human  knowledge  every- 
where else  denied  to  assume  that  the  limits  which  we  now  set  to  irri- 
gation are  final.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  problems  are  more  thor- 
oughly studied,  as  science  brings  all  her  enginery  to  bear,  as  hu- 
man needs  cry  out,  and  that  surpassing  satisfaction  which  flows  from 
ministering  to  them  beckons  succeeding  generations,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  we  underestimate  as  much  today  our  irrigable  area  and 
its  possibilities  as  the  mining  engineer  of  an  earlier  era  undervalued 
the  ores  that  he  rejected  as  absolutely  uncommercial  because  of  the 
sulphur  or  phosphorus  which  they  contained.    Therefore,  no  words 
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can  express  and  no  figures  can  carry  the  balance  sheet  that  the  future 
will  strike  with  the  irrigation  idea  when  it  has  redeemed  its  last  acre 
and  furnished  its  last  home  for  the  expansion  of  our  country  and  the 
elevation  of  mankind. 

To  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  whole  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  of  the  West,  the  subject  is  one  of  transcending  im- 
portance. They  were  quick  to  realize  this  and  to  act  upon  it.  The 
great  railroad  companies  were  pioneers  in  the  campaign  of  education 
out  of  which  emerged  the  first  law  to  be  passed  by  an  American  con- 
gress in  aid  of  irrigation.  With  that  fierce  injustice  which  the  dema- 
gogue and  the  grafter  have  encouraged,  this  was  even  made  one  of 
the  arguments  against  an  irrigation  policy.  The  railroads  are  today 
more  vitally  interested  than  ever;  and  not  one  of  them  penetrating 
even  the  edge  of  an  area  subject  to  reclamation  is  indifferent  to  its 
meaning.  The  railroad  of  today  which  is  managed  with  intelligence 
and  efficiency  sees  in  the  promotion  of  settlement,  in  the  rise  of  new 
industry,  in  the  increase  of  cultivation,  in  every  effort  which  adds  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  needs  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  the 
assurance  of  its  own  prosperity.  The  mere  moving  of  an  already  ex- 
isting tonnage,  complicated  as  that  may  be,  is  a  small  part  of  the 
problem.  The  railroad  will  grow  as  the  communities  along  its  lines 
and  tributary  to  its  business  multiply  and  prosper.  With  every  ad- 
dition to  them,  every  swelling  of  the  volume  of  traffic,  there  appear 
the  two  factors  now  understood  by  honest  men  to  be  not  enemies 
but  business  partners;  namely,  an  increased  profit  for  the  carrier  and  a 
lowered  rate  for  the  shipper.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  it  is  but 
ordinary  sagacity  and  intelligent  self-interest  that  prompts  the  rail- 
road to  promote  by  every  means  in  its  power  a  system  and  a  scheme 
that  contains  within  it  the  increase  of  population  by  millions  and  the 
birth  of  a  tonnage  movement  measured  in  billions.  The  railroad  gives 
the  irrigable  advocate  Godspeed.  It  has  clasped  hands  and  joined 
forces  with  him  before,  it  wishes  only  a  closer  alliance,  desiring  noth- 
ing but  the  natural  benefits  to  flow  from  a  project  for  national  un- 
building, and  asking  nothing  in  return  but* that  fairness  of  judgment 
and  that  dispassionate  treatment  of  all  truly  national  interests  which 
occasionally  disappear  under  the  play  of  minds  mistaken  or  dishonest 
or  both,  but  which  can  never  long  be  rejected  or  denied  by  the 
American  people. 

The  irrigating  ditch  is  the  silent  partner  of  the  iron  rail.  Give  to 
each  of  them  its  fair  opportunity,  and  no  more.  And  when  you  have 
created  homes  from  the  sand  pit  and  the  sage  brush,  throw  open 
with  honest  candor  the  door  to  all  fair  opportunity..  Do  away  with 
the  restrictions  that  fetter  labor  and  with  the  favoritism  that  robs  it. 
Let  your  carriers  be  free  enough  to  continue  the  work  of  creating 
trade,  which  is  as  much  their  function  as  it  is  that  of  the  reclamation 
service  to  create  farms  where  never  a  furrow  was  drawn  or  a  leaf 
showed  green  before.  Insist  upon  that  reasonableness  which  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  remember  that  your  irrigating  canal  will  run 
dry  if  you  place  too  great  burdens  upon  the  enterprise  and  your 
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transportation  service  be  maimed  if  it  be  dealt  with  unjustly.  Deal 
fairly  with  the  people  on  the  soil.  Cease  to  demand  of  them  the 
tribute  which  is  wrung  from  them  as  surely,  though  under  other 
names  and  pretexts,  as  it  is  from  the  peasantry  of  Russia  and  was 
from  the  fellaheen  under  Egypt's  kings.  Give  to  the  farmer  a  fair 
and  open  market,  and  compel  him  no  longer  to  pay  to  the  same 
maker  for  all  that  he  needs  huge  sums  in  excess  of  the  price  estab- 
lished in  foreign  markets,  in  order  that  great  fortunes  may  grow 
apace  and  the  example  of  wealth  unrighteously  acquired  may  spread 
the  spawn  of  graft  to  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  republic  until  the 
people  cry  out  in  their  shame  and  their  desperate  strait  for  the  gift 
of  an  honest  man. 

Broad  and  strong  and  deep  are  the  foundations  that  we  are 
laying  here  to-day  if  we  but  cement  them  with  sincerity  and  with 
courage.  Not  by  the  term  "new  empire,"  which  we  so  often  borrow 
from  the  vocabulary  of  an  unworthy  ideal,  but  as  a  *'new  republic" 
shall  we  speak  of  the  land  of  homes  that  is  prefigured  wherever  ham- 
mer is  ringmg  on  the  masonry  of  dams,  and  flumes  are  racing  from 
the  mountain  to  the  pla'n,  and  the  water  is  glancing  in  the  long 
canal  as  it  speeds  toward  the  handful  of  earth  that  has  waited  its 
coming  for  millions  of  years  in  order  that  the  most  wonderful  and 
beautiful  of  all  miracles,  that  of  the  growth  of  life,  may  be  repeated 
and  continue  forever.  It  is  a  new  world  that  is  to  be  called  into  ex- 
istence; and  the  most  that  we  who  stand  at  the  very  incipience  of  its 
creation  can  say— enough  for  man  to  say  or  know — ^is  that  it  must  be 
good.  Commercially,  mentally  and  morally  the  changes,  the  incite- 
ments, the  endless  impulses  from  this  great  change  will  be  immeas- 
urable; and  our  country  will  suffer  a  higher  and  greater  transforma- 
tion than  that  which  came  upon  the  nations  when  first  the  discovery 
of  this  continent  dowered  them  not  as  much  with  the  wealth  that 
filled  their  baseless  visions  as  with  the  new  birth  of  imagination,  of 
intelligence,  ambition  and  of  power  that  ever  wait  upon  the  unfold- 
ing of  opportunity  and  the  opening  of  the  closed  door  upon  a  broader 
outlook  over  human  life. 
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THE   NATION'S   FUTURE. 
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September   3,    1906. 


The  highest  oxiception  of  a  nation  is  that  of  a  trustee  for 
posterity.  The  savage  is  content  with  wresting  from  nature  the 
simple  necessaries  of  life.  But  the  modem  idea  of  duty  is  con- 
servation of  the  old  and  modeling  of  the  new  in  order  that  pos- 
terity may  have  a  fairer  dwelling  place  and  thus  transmit  the 
onward  impulse.  The  ideal  of  the  prudent,  loving,  careful  head 
of  every  family  is  the  true  ideal  for  a  nation  of  rational  men. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  any  perhaps,  have 
meant  to  follow  this  pattern.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  how 
far  they  have  been  successful  and  where  they  have  failed.  For 
not  for  eight  centuries  has  any  people  found  itself  dowered  with^ 
such  embarrassment  of  riches. 

The  average  man  is  often  more  interested  in  speculative  the- 
ories than  in  his  plain  duty  toward  himself  and  his  neighbor. 
The  average  state  is  filled  with  visions  of  its  place  in  the  proces- 
sion of  the  years,  while  it  overlooks  the  running  account  of  daily 
expenses.  Problems  we  have  found  and  trifled  with,  in  confus- 
ing number  and  variety ;  but  the  problem  of  the  future  material 
condition  of  our  country,  of  an  inventory  of  its  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, of  the  inevitable  demands  upon  its  resources  and  the  careful 
adjustments  by  which  alone  they  may  be  preserved,  has  thus  far 
been  a  subject  for  little  more  than  a  passing  thought.  National 
security  calls  for  a  just  accounting  of  the  business  affairs  of  this . 
great  nation. 
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A  LOOK  AHEAD. 

Let  US  try  to  cast  our  minds  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ahead  and  see  what  will  then  be  our  condition.  The  main  ele- 
ments of  this  problem,  which  above  all  others  is  crowding  upon 
our  attention,  are  three:  Possibilities  of  population,  actual  and 
possible  natural  resources,  and  possibilities  of  productive  appli- 
cation of  one  to  the  other.  As  the  prudent  man,  about  settling 
himself  in  life,  sums  up  his  possessions,  his  opportunities  for 
earning  income  and  the  demands  upon  him  of  a  family  to  be 
fairly  cared  for  and  left  in  a  position  to  begin  the  world  at  least 
as  advantageously  as  he  himself,  so  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  know  with  reasonable  exactness  just  where  we 
shall  stand  half  a  century  from  now. 

INCREASE    IN    POPULATION. 

The  population  index  has  the  simplicity  of  ascertained  vital 
statistics.  Subtracting  from  the  total  population  of  the  country 
as  returned  by  each  census  since  1880  the  immigration  for  the 
decennial  period,  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  first  decade  is 
slightly  over,  and  for  the  second  decade  slightly  under  fifteen 
per  cent.  So  careful  an  observer  as  Leroy  Beaulieu  gives  the 
natural  increase  of  our  population  as  fifteen  and  two-tenths  per 
thousand  per  year.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  reckon  the  increase 
by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  at  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  for  each  decade.  The  additions  by  immigration  are 
more  variable.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  oncom- 
ing tide  will  increase.  Only  in  periods  of  severe  depression  has 
immigration  fallen  much  below  the  half  million  mark  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  In  good  or  fairly  good  times  it  has 
gone  greatly  above.  In  the  two  years  before  1905  it  exceeded 
800,000  annually,  while  for  each  of  the  last  two  years  it  has 
exceeded  1,000,000.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate,  therefore,  to 
add  750,000  a  year  for  increase  of  population  from  this  source, 
or  7,500,000  for  each  decade.  Computed  on  this  basis,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  the  near  future  will  show  these 
totals : 

Population  in   1910 95,248,895 

Population  in  1920 117,036,229 

Population  in  1930 142,091,663 

Population  in  1940 170,905,412 

Population  in  1950 204,041,223 
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The  startling  quality  of  these  figures  is  the  magnitude  of  our 
problem.  It  is  not  even  a  problem  of  to-morrow,  but  of  to-day. 
Within  forty-four  years  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  wants  of  more 
than  two  hundred  million  people.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
from  this  moment  the  United  States  will  have  130,000,000  peo- 
ple. Where  are  these  people,  not  of  some  dim,  distant  age,  but 
of  this  very  generation  now  growing  to  manhood,  to  be  em- 
ployed and  how  supported?  When  the  searchlight  is  thus  sud- 
denly turned  on,  we  recognize  not  a  mere  speculation,  but  the 
grim  face  of  that  specter  which  confronts  the  unemployed, 
tramping  hateful  streets  in  hope  of  food  and  shelter. 

LABOR  SCARCE. 

We  cannot  adapt  conditions  to  the  future  by  restricting  the 
growth  of  population.  The  natural  increase  by  birth  will  con- 
tinue. We  may  not,  did  we  wish  it,  interfere  with  the  immigra- 
tion movement,  except  perhaps  to  enforce  a  more  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  moral  and  industrial  fitness  of  these  newcomers. 
Notwithstanding  the  addition  of  more  than  a  million  people  a 
year  from  abroad,  nearly  all  of  them  men  and  women  who 
must  work  for  a  living,  labor  outside  of  the  cities  was  never  as 
scarce  or  wages  as  high  as  at  the  present  time.  Immigration 
lingers  in  the  great  centers  and  adds  to  the  difficulties  attending 
employment. 

The  farms  stretch  out  their  hands  in  vain.  Railroads  in 
making  extensions  have  to  get  help  at  the  highest  market  price, 
and  find  a  large  percentage  of  those  whom  they  employ  mere 
hoboes  who  desert  as  soon  as  they  have  succeeded  in  getting 
transportation  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Farmers 
besiege  the  employment  agencies  in  vain,  and  offer  the  lazy 
tramp  a  sum  for  a  day's  work  in  the  field  unheard  of  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  situation  grows  more  embar- 
rassing yearly.  Hours  of  labor  are  being  reduced  in  some  of 
the  states  for  farm  as  well  as  shop  hands.  Men  are  scarcer  as 
the  movement  of  population  to  the  cities  grows  more  pro- 
nounced. A  considerable  portion  of  this  year's  magnificent  crop 
will  be  either  reduced  in  quality  or  altogether  lost  by  reason  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  labor  to  handle  it  properly.  Dis- 
couraged small  farmers  are  now  selling  their  land  to  larger  pro- 
prietors who  can  profitably  substitute  machinery  for  men. 
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The  country  needs  more  workers  on  the  soil.  Not  to  turn 
the  stranger  away,  but  to  direct  him  to  the  farm  instead  of  the 
city ;  not  to  watch  with  fear  a  possible  increase  of  the  birth  rate, 
but  to  use  every  means  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  and  to  send 
youth  from  the  city  to  swell  the  depleted  ranks  of  agricultural 
industry  is  the  necessary  task  of  a  well-advised  political  economy 
and  an  intelligent  patriotism. 

NO  LAND  IXFT. 

The  United  States  has  been  able  easily  to  take  care  of  the 
great  increase  of  population  in  the  past  because  it  had  a  vast 
area  of  unoccupied  land.  This  was  the  main  asset  in  its  natural 
inheritance.  Within  practically  the  last  half  of  the  last  century 
the  whole  country  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was*  occupied.  No  pressure  of  population  could 
make  itself  severely  felt  when  it  might  be  turned  loose  in  such 
an  empire.  In  those  fifty  years  there  were  added  547,640,932 
acres  to  the  agricultural  area,  an  increase  of  nearly  two  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  actually  improved  acreage  was 
nearly  three  hundred  per  cent.  This  is  cut  off  from  the  list  of 
our  resources.  Within  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  public  to  private  ownership  more  than  100,000,000 
acres  of  government  land,  an  area  twice  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  The  entire  area  of  surveyed  and  unappropriated 
land  within  the  United  States  is  only  two  and  a  half  times  that 
amount. 

At  the  present  rate,  therefore,  every  acre  of  public  land 
would  disappear  within  the  next  fifteen  years.  But  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  lands  included  in  this  estimate  are  wholly  or 
partially  unfit  for  tillage,  it  is  literally  true  to  say  that  our  arable 
public  lands  have  almost  disappeared.  And  where  are  our  chil- 
dren to  find  standing  room  and  the  tens  of  millions  of  the  future 
a  place  for  wholesome  industry?  This  is  an  intensely  practical 
question.  It  is  immediate.  For  within  twenty  years  we  must 
house  and  employ  in  some  fashion  fifty  millions  of  additional 
population;  and  by  the  middle  of  this  century,  at  a  time  when 
the  child  now  bom  will  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  there  will  be 
approximately  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  people  in  the  United 
States  as  there  are  to-day. 

No  nation  in  history  was  ever  so  confronted  with  a  sterner 
question  than  this  certain  prospect  sets  before  us.     What  are  we 
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to  do  with  our  brother,  whose  keeper  we  arc  ?    How  are  we  to 
provide  our  own  children  with  shelter  and  their  daily  bread? 

AMERICAN   WASTE. 

Rational  consideration  of  our  potential  resources  and  of 
available  future  emplo)rment  for  this  great  multitude  must,  of 
course,  proceed  together.  Labor  must  have  material  to  work 
upon ;  and  labor  and  material  must  also  be  so  conjoined  that  the 
sum  total  shall  be  an  increase  of  product  equal  to  the  advancing 
demands  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  time  our  natural  resources 
shall  not  be  exhausted.  Only  thus  can  the  future  be  made  safe. 
Only  thus  can  the  people  of  the  years  to  come  be  saved  from 
retrogression.  We  come  back  to  the  big,  fundamental  thingfs ; 
to  raw  materials,  and  supply  and  demand,  and  the  severe  utilities 
without  which  no  nation,  great  or  small,  can  long  keep  poverty 
and  distress  or  even  death  at  bay. 

"Of  all  the  sinful  wasters  of  man's  inheritance  in  the  earth — 
and  all  are  in  this  regard  sinners — the  very  worst  are  the  people 
of  America."  These  are  the  words  of  a  great  scientific  author- 
ity, the  late  Prof.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University.  This  whole 
nation  of  presumably  busy  and  serious  men  has  originated  many 
wasteful  and  extravagant  policies;  nay,  worse,  it  prides  itself 
upon  some  of  those  very  records  of  consumption  which  estab- 
lish the  astonishing  fact  of  national  destruction  and  waste  that 
cannot  be  repaired.  The  mighty  wealth  of  this  continent  was 
adequate,  with  ordinarily  provident  handling,  for  an  indefinite 
increase  of  the  demands  upon  it.  The  inheritors  of  this  wealth 
have  already  so  far  dissipated  it  that  some  prudent  care  of  the 
residue  cannot  be  postponed  without  certain  disaster. 

FOUR  SOURCES  OF  WEAI.TH. 

The  summation  of  actual  resources  of  national  wealth  is  a 
comparatively  short  and  simple  process.  Passing  over  the 
atmospheric  elements  that  minister  indirectly  to  the  national 
economy,  there  are  just  four  sources  from  which  mankind  must 
draw  all  natural  wealth.  Of  these  the  sea  does  not  supply  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  man's  food.  It  may  therefore  be 
dropped  from  the  calculation,  as  it  cannot  be  made  much  more 
largely  contributory  to  human  support.    The  forest,  once  a  rich 
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heritage,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Its  product  is  valuable  not  for 
food,  but  for  shelter  and  as  an  accessory  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  Its  fate  is  interesting  here  rather  in  the  role  of  an 
example.  For  we  have  done  with  our  forests  already  what  we 
are  doing  just  as  successfully  with  the  remainder  of  our  natural 
capital.  Except  for  the  areas  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  forest  as  a 
source  of  wealth  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Within  twenty  years, 
perhaps,  we  shall  have  nowhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a 
timber  product  worth  recording ;  and  shall  then  be  compelled  to 
begin  in  earnest  the  slow  process  of  reforesting. 

What  is  less  clearly  perceived  is  that  we  are  wasting  in  the 
same  fashion  other  resources  which  no  repentance  and  no  inge- 
nuity can  restore  or  replenish.  The  exhaustion  of  the  greatest 
of  these,  the  land,  will  be  spoken  of  later.  Our  mineral  wealth, 
however,  stands  on  another  plane.  What  is  taken  from  the  mine 
can  never  be  replaced.  Through  all  eternity,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  consumption  of  mineral  wealth  stored  in  the  ground 
must  be  a  finality.  The  possible  gross  product  is  mathematically 
limited.  The  adaptation  of  this  to  future  uses  should  be  a  matter 
of  infinitely  greater  anxiety  than  the  present  balance  sheet  of  a 
business  concern.  Yet  the  singular  fact  is  that,  among  a  people 
convinced  that  they  are  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  political 
economy,  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  this  precious  resource  is 
everywhere  heralded  as  a  triumph  of  enterprise  and  a  gauge  of 
national  prosperity.  The  nation  publishes  periodically  the  record 
of  a  scattering  of  assets  never  to  be  regained,  and  waits,  with  a 
smile  of  complacence,  for  general  congratulation. 

COAI,  AND  IRON. 

The  two  great  resources  of  the  under  earth,  economically 
speaking,  that  are  indispensable  to  human  comfort  and  growth, 
are  coal  and  iron.  Our  inheritance  of  these  was  princely.  The 
most  wonderful  achievement  of  this  age  is  the  incredible  activity 
with  which  we  are  exhausting  them.  The  coal  areas  and  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States  are  describable  only  in  somewhat  gen- 
eral terms.  But  the  fact  of  the  future  is  not  doubtful.  No 
dependable  authority  gives  more  than  a  century  of  life  to  our 
main  available  coal  supply.  It  will  not  be  all  gone  by  that  time, 
but  the  remainder  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  deposits  of  low 
grade  or  at  great  depths,  or  from  points  remote  from  where  it 
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is  most  needed.  It  will  be  poor  in  quality,  or  high  in  price,  or 
both,  so  that  its  economic  employment  on  existing  terms  will  be 
very  difficult.  A  generous  estimate  of  competent  geologists  for 
the  life  of  the  better  coal  measures  of  Europe  as  a  whole  is  less 
than  one  hundred  years.  The  output  of  the  United  States  is 
now  more  than  350,000,000  tons  annually.  It  doubled  within 
the  decade  from  1895.  I^  "^w  amounts  to  between  forty  and 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  entire  supply.  The  estimated  life 
of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields,  whose  narrow  area  has 
permitted  closer  approximation,  is  put  at  little  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  larger  supply  of  soft  coal  has  to  answer  a  demand 
many  times  as  great. 

It  is  certainly  a  moderate  statement  to  say  that,  by  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  when  our  population  shall  have  reached 
the  two  hundred  million  mark,  our  best  and  most  convenient 
coal  will  have  been  so  far  consumed  that  the  remainder  can  only 
be  applied  to  present  uses  at  an  enhanced  cost  which  would 
probably  compel  the  entire  rearrangement  of  industries  and  rev- 
olutionize the  common  lot  and  common  life.  This  is  not  a  mere 
possibility  but  a  probability  which  our  country  must  face. 

IRON  GOING  FAST. 

The  prospect  of  the  mighty  iron  interest  is  even  more  threat- 
ening and  more  sure.  Our  available  iron  deposits  have  been 
carefully  catalogued.  All  the  fields  of  national  importance  have 
been  known  for  at  least  twenty  years.  Within  that  time  their 
boundaries  and  probable  capacity  have  been  estimated,  and  the 
whole  country  has  been  prospected  for  this  king  of  minerals. 
The  most  reasonable  computation  of  scientific  authority  affirms 
that  existing  production  cannot  be  maintained  for  fifty  years, 
assuming  that  all  the  available  iron  ore  known  to  us  is  mined. 
In  fact,  the  limitation  is  likely  to  be  less  than  that  period. 

In  1870  the  United  States  produced  a  little  more  than  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  iron  ore.  It  increased  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  for  each  decade  to  1890.  As  late  as  1895  it  was 
a  trifle  short  of  16,000,000  tons.  In  1902  and  1903  it  was,  in 
round  numbers,  35,000,000  tons,  and,  last  year  it  rose  to  about 
42,000,000  tons.  At  this  rate,  as  all  the  trade  statistics  indicate, 
and  as  our  present  policy  and  growth  in  population  require,  it 
will  reach  50,000,000  tons  almost  immediately.    By  every  possi- 
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ble  means  we  are  stiinulatiiig  consumption ;  especially  by  a  tariff 
that  places  a  bounty  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  home  supply  of 
both  coal  and  iron,  thus  prohibiting  recourse  to  outside  supplies 
and  compelling  the  exhaustion  of  our  own  reserve. 

Now,  the  main  iron  deposits  in  this  country  are  those  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  These  furnish  nearly  or  quite  three- 
quarters  of  the  entire  product  of  the  United  States.  Deprived 
of  these,  our  output  would  shrink  to  a  beggarly  ten  million  tons 
or  so  a  year.  And  these  deposits  are  not  veins  of  unknown  depth 
and  richness,  but  moles  or  pockets  of  ascertainable  volume. 
There  is  within  reach  possibly  1,500,000,000  tons  of  merchant- 
able iron  ore  in  the  deposits  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan. This  will  keep  our  industry  going,  supposing  consumption 
to  remain  stationary,  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  the  year  1950, 
as  far  as  our  own  resources  are  concerned,  will  approach  an 
irontess  age.  For  a  population  of  200,000,000  people,  our 
home  supply  of  iron  will  have  retreated  almost  to  the  company 
of  the  precious  metals. 

There  is  no  substitute  whose  production  and  preparation  for 
practical  use  is  not  far  more  expensive.  Not  merely  our  manu- 
facturing industries,  but  our  whole  complex  industrial  life,  so 
intimately  built  upon  cheap  iron  and  coal,  will  feel  the  strain 
and  must  suffer  realignment.  The  peril  is  not  one  of  remote 
geologic  time,  but  of  this  generation.  And  where  is  there  a  sign 
of  preparation  for  it  ?  Where,  amidst  our  statistical  arrays  and 
the  flourish  of  trumpets  with  which  the  rise  of  our  manufactured 
.  product  is  always  announced,  do  we  hear  so  much  as  a  whisper 
of  care  about  the  needs  of  the  time  marching  so  swiftly  upon 
us?  Instead  of  apprehension  and  diligent  forethought  for  the 
future,  the  nation  is  engaged  in  policies  of  detail  and  oppor- 
tunism. 

ENGLAND  AN   EXAMPLE. 

If  any  man  think  this  prophecy  of  danger  fantastic,  let  him 
glance  at  Great  Britain.  That  nation  was  not  so  extravagant 
as  we,  because  it  did  not  compel  the  instant  exhaustion  of  its 
resources  by  a  tariff  prohibiting  such  imports,  and  because  its 
surplus  population  could  and  did  scatter  over  the  globe.  But  it 
has  concentrated  effort  upon  the  secondary  form  of  industry — 
manufacturing — at  the  sacrifice  of  the  primary — the  tillage  of 
the  soil.     Its  iron  supply  is  now  nearly  exhausted.     It  must 
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import  much  of  the  crude  material  or  close  its  furnaces  and 
mills.  Its  coal  is  being  drawn  from  the  deeper  levels.  The 
added  cost  pinches  the  market  and  makes  trade  smaller  both  in 
volimie  and  in  profits. 

The  process  of  constriction  has  only  begun.  None  are 
advertising  it,  only  few  understand  it.  But  already  there  is  the 
cry  of  want  and  suffering  from  every  street  in  England.  From 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  are  huddling  together 
in  her  cities,  uttering  that  most  pathetic  and  most  awful  ulti- 
matum, "Damn  your  charity,  giVes  us  work."  And  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  that  industrial  readjustment  which  the  unwise 
application  of  industry  and  the  destruction  of  natural  resources 
must  force  everywhere.  He  who  doubts  may  easily  ccmvince 
himself  by  an  honest  investigation  of  the  facts,  that  this  is  no 
sensational  prediction,  but  something  as  established  and  inevit- 
able as  an  eclipse  or  the  return  of  the  seasons.  The  most  amaz- 
ing feature  of  our  situation,  indeed,  is  its  vast  and  compelling 
simplicity. 

soil.  THE  SOUe  ASSET. 

Every  people  is  thus  reduced,  in  the  final  appraisal  of  its 
estate,  to  reliance  upon  the  soil.  This  is  the  sole  asset  that  does 
not  perish,  because  it  contains  within  itself,  if  not  abused,  the 
possibility  of  infinite  renewal.  All  the  life  that  exists  upon  this 
planet,  all  the  development  of  man  from  his  lowest  to  his  highest 
qualities,  rest  as  firmly  and  as  unreservedly  upon  the  capacities 
of  the  soil  as  do  his  feet  upon  the  ground  beneath  him.  The 
soil  alone  is  capable  of  self-renewal,  through  the  wasting  of  the 
rocks,  through  the  agency  of  plant  life,  through  its  chemical 
reactions  with  the  liquids  and  gases  within  and  about  it.  A  self- 
perpetuating  race  must  rely  upon  some  self-perpetuating  means 
of  support.  Our  one  resource,  therefore,  looking  at  humanity 
as  scOTiething  more  than  the  creature  of  a  day,  is  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil.  And  since  that,  too,  may  be  raised  to  a  high 
power  or  lowered  to  the  point  of  disappearing  value,  it  is  of 
the  first  consequence  to  consider  how  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  dealt  with  this,  their  greatest  safeguard  and  their 
choicest  dower. 

This  is  pre-eminently  and  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 
Its  soil  has  been  treated  largely  as  have  been  the  forest  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  nation.     Only  because  the  earth  is 
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more  long-suffering,  only  because  the  process  of  exhaustion  is 
more  difficult  and  occupies  a  longer  period,  have  we  escaped  the 
peril  that  looms  so  large  in  other  quarters.  The  reckless  distri- 
bution of  the  land ;  its  division  among  all  the  greedy  who  chose 
to  adc  for  it ;  the  appropriation  of  large  areas  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, have  absorbed  much  of  the  national  heritage.  Only  one- 
half  of  the  land  in  private  ownership  is  now  tilled.  That  tillage 
does  not  produce  one-half  of  what  the  land  might  be  made  to 
yield,  without  losing  an  atom  of  its  fertility.  Yet  the  waste  of 
our  treasure  has  proceeded  so  'far  that  the  actual  value  of  the 
soil  for  productive  purposes  has  already  deteriorated  more  than 
it  should  have  done  in  five  centuries  of  use.  There  is,  except  in 
isolated  and  individual  cases,  little  approaching  intensive  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States.  There  is  only  the  annual  skim- 
ming of  the  rich  cream ;  the  exhaustion  of  virgin  fertility ;  the 
extraction  from  the  earth  by  the  most  rapid  process  of  its  pro- 
ductive powers;  the  deterioration  of  life's  sole  maintenance. 
And  all  this  with  that  army  of  another  hundred  million  people 
marching  in  plain  sight  toward  us,  and  expecting  and  demanding 
that  they  shall  be  fed. 

LAND   VALUES   SHRINK. 

From  i860  to  1900  is  a  far  cry.  In  that  time  our  population 
leaped  from  31,000,000  to  76,000,000.  In  that  time  a  vast  area 
of  wilderness  was  put  beneath  the  plow.  Yet  in  those  same 
years  the  area  of  improved  land  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
remained  stationary.  -It  is  now  steadily  on  the  decrease.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  while  the  inclosed  area  is  larger,  the 
farming  area  has  decreased  by  more  than  2,000,000  acres. 

The  test  of  values  is  still  more  indicative.  Every  farm 
properly  cared  for  should  be  worth  more  money  for  each  year 
of  its  life.  The  increase  of  population  and  demand,  the  growth 
of  cities  and  markets,  and  the  development  of  diversified  farming 
with  density  of  settlement  should  assure  a  large  increment. 
Even  where  large  quantities  of  new  and  fertile  land  are  opened, 
these  influences,  together  with  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation 
in  the  world,  should  make  the  growth  of  values  steady.  Within 
the  twenty  years  between  1880  and  1900  the  aggregate  value  of 
farm  lands  and  improvements,  including  buildings,  declined  in 
every  one  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  except  Massa- 
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chusetts  alone.  The  total  decrease  in  values,  for  these  ten 
States,  of  the  first  asset  of  a  civilized  people  is  more  than  $300,- 
000,000.  Nor  is  the  attempted  explanation  by  the  census  bureau 
of  this  shrinkage  either  adequate  or  convincing.  Even  the 
great  and  fertile  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Middle  West,  showed  a 
decline  of  more  than  $60,000,000.  This  change  in  the  section 
of  oldest  cultivation  imder  modern  conditions  is  significant. 
It  is  not  singular.  The  soil  of  the  South  is  moving  on  the  same 
decline,  though  the  fact  is  less  obvious  in  the  total  change  of 
agricultural  conditions  since  the  Civil  War.  On  the  new  lands 
of  the  West,  where  once  the  wheat  yield  was  from  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  per  acre,  it  is  now  from  twelve  to  eighteen. 
Frankly,  and  without  shame,  this  is  attributed  to  "the  wearing 
out"  of  the  soil,  as  if  the  earth  were  a  garment  that  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  wearing. 

If  the  earth,  the  mother  of  humanity,  is  to  "wear  out,"  what 
is  to  become  of  the  race?  The  fact  is  that  soils,  properly 
treated,  maintain  their  productiveness  indefinitely  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  further  fact  is  that,  with  the  disappearance  of  pes- 
tilence and  the  discontinuance  of  war  that  belong  to  the  future, 
all  contributing  to  the  growth  of  population,  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil  must  be  sustained  at  its  highest  point  or  the 
world  suffer  want. 

LAND  DETERIORATION. 

The  life-sustaining  power  of  the  soil  is  lowered  in  two  ways : 
First,  by  physical  destruction,  through  the  carrying  away  of  the 
earth  to  the  sea ;  and,  second,  chemically,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  elements  required  for  plant  life.  The  waste  from  the  former 
cause  is  very  great.  It  accounts  for  sterility  in  the  older,  which 
are  also  the  more  hilly,  portions  of  the  cultivated  country.  It 
may  easily  be  checked  or  prevented.  The  agriculture  of  Japan, 
which  is  of  the  highest  type,  preserves  a  mountain  farm  intact 
by  terracing  and  careful  modulation  of  its  level.  Prof.  Shaler 
says  that  a  field  lying  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  can  be 
totally  destroyed  in  a  hundred  plowings.  Throughout  the  South 
this  process  of  deiiudaticMi  has  proceeded  far  and  is  going 
forward  rapidly.  He  estimates  from  personal  observation  that 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  which  has  not  been  largely  cultivated 
for  more  than  a  century,  one-tenth  of  the  arable  soil  has  been 
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destroyed,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  cannot  be 
restored  by  any  application  of  industry  and  care. 

More  serious  and  even  more  universal  and  speedy  is  the 
process  of  deliberate  soil  exhaustion.  New  England  once  sup- 
ported a  population  of  farmers  whose  shot  was  heard  around 
the  world.  Prof.  Carver,  of  Harvard,  after  a  tour  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  on  horseback  last  year,  records  his  conclu- 
sion that  "agriculture  as  an  independent  industry,  able  in  itself 
to  maintain  a  community,  does  not  exist  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
New  England."  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  favored  wheat- 
producing  areas  of  the  American  Northwest  gave  a  yield  of 
from  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  upwards.  Now  an  average 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  is  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Under  the  stress 
of  need,  by  intelligent  cultivation,  many  of  the  lands  of  Great 
Britain,  cropped  for  a  thousand  years,  are  made  to  bear  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  rich,  deep  soil  of  our  own  country, 
drawn  upon  for  a  few  decades,  produces  about  twelve.  The 
same  ratio  holds  good  of  other  cereals  and  of  every  product  of 
the  field.  The  sea  islands  that  once  grew  the  most  famous 
cotton  staple  in  the  world  are  virtually  abandoned. 

The  people  have  neglected  the  preservation  of  the  soil.  They 
take  away  all  and  give  nothing  back.  Thorough  fertilization  of 
the  land  has  no  place  in  the  general  work  on  the  American  farm. 
Average  American  agriculture  means  the  extraction  from  nature 
of  the  greatest  immediate  return  at  the  lowest  possible  outlay 
of  labor  or  money,  with  sublime  disregard  of  consequences. 
Except  at  scattered  experiment  stations  and  in  isolated  in- 
stances there  is  little  done  in  the  United  States  towards  farm 
economies.  Scientific  adaptation  of  soil  to  product,  intelligent 
rotation  of  crops,  diversification  of  industry,  intensive  farming — 
constitute  the  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Only  two  states  in  the  Union  show  an  average  total  value  of 
farm  products  in  excess  of  $30  per  acre  of  improved  land.  The 
figure  for  Illinois  in  1900  was  $12.48;  for  North  Carolina, 
$10.72;  for  Minnesota,  $8.74.  By  proper  cultivation  these 
returns  could  easily  be  doubled  and  still  leave  the  soil's  resources 
unimpaired.  The  doubling  of  all  products  bf  the  farm  would 
add  to  the  wealth  of  this  country  from  $5,000,000,000  to  $6,000,- 
000,000  every  year,  according  to  the  crop  yield  of  the  season 
and  the  range  of  market  prices. 
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Therefore,  and  this  is  the  focal  point  of  the  whole  matter, 
the  country  is  approaching  the  inevitable  advent  of  a  population 
of  150,000,000  or  200,000,000,  within  the  lifetime  of  those  now 
grown  to  man's  estate,  with  a  potential  food  supply  that  falls 
as  the  draft  upon  it  advances.    How  are  these  people  to  be  fed  ? 

FOREIGN  TRADE  NO  RESOURCE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  an 
object  of  more  or  less  solicitude  and  self-gratulation.  What  we 
do  is  to  export  in  immense  volumes  two  great  schedules  of  com- 
modities. One  contains  raw  materials,  the  products  of  the  upper 
and  the  under  earth.  It  includes,  adding  articles  like  flour,  pro- 
visions and  refined  oil,  which  are  but  one  degree  removed  from 
the  raw  state,  changed  in  form  for  economy  of  transportation, 
three-fourths  of  our  entire  exports  of  domestic  commodities. 
The  treasury  of  our  future  is  being  despoiled  to  swell  the  rapidly 
growing  riches  of  the  day.  The  remaining  thirty  per  cent,  or 
less,  which  is  all  that  can  properly  be  classed  as  products  of 
manufacture,  is  this  stored  treasure  in  another  form.  Exports 
of  domestic  manufactures,  construing  the  term  with  proper 
strictness,  constitute  a  trifle  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

This  pitiful  showing  in  the  markets  of  the  world  where  our 
people  might  find  occupation,  where  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
must  find  it  in  the  future  if  all  are  to  survive  or  remain,  a  show- 
ing that  not  even  the  endeavors  of  boasters  can  improve,  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  policy  more  destructive  than  that 
of  the  spendthrift.  Lest  the  conditions  of  life  should  be  made 
too  favorable  for  this  people,  its  home  markets  are  surrendered, 
bound  rigidly  by  law,  to  the  comparatively  small  number  who 
control  domestic  supplies  of  raw  material  for  manufacture.  At 
the  same  time  the  cost  of  production  effectually  prevents  the 
securing  of  any  considerable  or  permanent  control  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  outer  world,  where  alone  our  millions  of  to-morrow 
could  find  outlet  for  this  form  of  their  activity. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  single  intelligent  advance  on  practical  lines  made  by 
public  authority  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  the 
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reclamation  law.  Initiated  and  paid  for  by  a  few  western  rail- 
way companies,  it  provides  for  a  real  addition  to  the  sources  of 
food  supply  and  the  opportunity  for  employment.  But  it  is 
only  a  light  breeze  blowing  in  the  face  of  a  cyclone.  If  every 
project  contemplated  as  feasible  were  executed,  and  if  all  were 
completed  instantly  by  the  rub  of  a  magic  lamp,  some  60,000,000 
acres  would  be  added  to  the  arable  national  domain.  And  if 
only  forty  acres  of  this  were  assigned  to  each  family,  it  would 
supply  the  needs  of  the  actual  addition  to  population,  by  natural 
increase  and  by  immigration,  for  less  than  three  years. 

MUST  SET  OUR  HOUSE  IN  ORDER. 

Prof.  Shaler,  in  a  survey  of  world  conditions  from  the 
broadest  scientific  point  of  view,  looking  at  man  and  his  store- 
house in  the  large,  at  supply  and  exhaustion,  says,  in  "^ian  and 
the  Earth :"  "This  attitude  of  men  as  regards  the  future  of  the 
material  value  of  the  earth  notably  contrasts  with  what  they 
hold  to  the  moral  and  political  future  of  their  kind.  A  large 
part  of  their  thought  and  endeavor  goes  to  that  group  of  prob- 
lems, but  practically  none  at  all  to  the  immediate  questions  that 
relate  to  the  material  foundations  on  which  all  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  the  life  of  their  kind  has  to  rest."  Man  may  win, 
beyond  peradventure  man  will  win,  from  the  silent  willingness 
of  nature,  from  her  sternness  and  her  clemency,  from  her  out- 
pouring and  her  withholding,  the  utmost  of  his  aspiration.  But 
the  highway  to  the  perfect  condition  must  be  fashioned  from  the 
common  clod  under  his  feet.  And  for  every  error  and  omission 
he  must  pay  the  uttermost  farthing.  It  is  not  so  much,  at  this 
point,  a  question  whether  it  is  to  be  our  people  or  another  who 
win  to  higher  ideals  of  life,  of  government  and  of  conduct,  as  it 
is  whether  they  are  to  escape  the  shock  of  an  awakening  that 
must  leave  them  face  to  face  with  the  old  struggle  for  existence, 
with  weakened  moral  fiber  and  profound  discouragement.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  setting  our  household  in 
order,  and  creating  a  serious  study  of  national  activity  and 
economy  according  to  a  truer  insight  and  a  more  rational  mood. 

I^ARM   PEOGRESS  NECI^CTED. 

The  first  step  is  to  realize  our  dependence  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.    To  this  end  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  is 
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contributory.  The  next  will  be  to  concentrate  popular  interest 
and  invention  and  hope  upon  that  neglected  occupation.  We 
are  still  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  a  civilization  born  of  great 
cities.  We  at  this  very  moment  use  a  slang  which  calls  the 
stupid  man  "a  farmer."  Genius  has  shunned  the  farm  and  ex- 
pended itself  upon  mechanical  appliances  and  commerce  and 
the  manifold  activities  whose  favorable  reactions  filter  back 
but  slowly  to  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  stands  solidly  the 
real  master  of  himself  and  of  his  destiny.  If  we  comprehend 
our  problem  aright,  all  this  will  change;  and  a  larger  compre- 
hension of  agriculture  as  our  main  resource  and  our  most  digni- 
fied and  independent  occupation,  will  for  the  future  direct  to 
their  just  aim,  in  the  improvement  of  methods  and  the  increase 
of  yield,  the  wisdom  and  the  science  and  the  willing  labor  of  the 
millions  who  thus  may  transmit  to  posterity  an  unimpaired 
inheritance. 

Agriculture,  in  the  most  intelligent  meaning  of  the  term,  is 
something  almost  unknown  in  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
light  scratching  of  the  soil  and  a  gathering  of  all  that  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  by  the  most  rapidly  exhaustive  methods.  Except 
in  isolated  instances,  on  small  tracts  here  and  there,  farmed  by 
people  sometimes  regarded  as  cranks,  and  at  some  experiment 
stations,  there  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  soil  scientifically, 
generously  or  even  fairly.  In  manufacture  we  have  come  to 
consider  small  economies  so  carefully  that  the  difference  of  a 
fraction  of  a  cent,  the  utilization  in  a  by-product  of  something 
formerly  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap,  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profit  and  bankruptcy.  In  farming  we  are  satisfied  with 
a  small  yield  at  the  expense  of  the  most  rapid  soil  deterioration. 
We  are  satisfied  with  a  national  average  annual  product  of 
$11.38  per  acre  at  the  cost  of  a  diminishing  annual  return  from 
the  same  fields,  when  we  might  just  as  well  secure  from  two  to 
three  times  that  sum.  Here  is  a  draft  which  we  may  draw  upon 
the  future  and  know  that  it  will  not  be  dishonored.  Here  is  the 
occupation  in  which  the  millions  of  the  future  may  find  a  happy 
and  contented  lot. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

When  we  have  added  to  the  national  export  trade  half  a 
billion  dollars  per  annum,  the  country  rings  with  self  congratu- 
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lation  and  we  demand  the  plaudits  of  the  world.  If  a  process 
for  extracting  metallic  wealth  from  rocks  were  to  be  discovered 
to-morrow,  such  as  to  assure  the  country  an  added  volume  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  wealth  every  year,  the  nation  would  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Yet  these  things  would  be  but  a  trifle  when  com- 
pared with  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  official  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products 
of  the  country  last  year  was  $6,415,000,000.  Discount  this  for 
high  prices  and  generally  favorable  conditions  by  twenty  per 
cent,  and  over  $5,000,000,000  remains.  It  is  also  officially  re- 
corded that  of  the  appropriated  farm  area  of  the  United  States, 
a  little  less  than  one-half  is  under  cultivation.  Utilize  the  other 
half  and,  without  any  change  whatever  in  methods,  the  output 
would  be  practically  doubled.  Change  methods  only  a  little,  not 
to  high  class  intensive  farming,  but  to  an  agriculture  as  far 
advanced  as  that  of  those  other  countries  which  have  made  the 
most  progress,  and  without  any  addition  whatever  to  the  exist- 
ing cultivated  farm  area,  the  product  per  acre  would  be  doubled. 
We  should  be  able,  by  directing  surplus  population  to  the  land, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  culture  in  full  operation 
elsewhere,  greatly  to  increase  this  minimum  present  yield  of 
$5,000,000,000  per  annum  of  farm  products.  That  is,  we  may 
add  $10,000,000,000  or  $15,000,000,000  every  year  to  the  national 
wealth  if  we  so  choose.    And  this  is  but  a  beginning. 

RESUI^TS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  will  be  well,  in  defense  of  a  prospect  so  promising,  to 
glance  at  the  achievements  of  other  peoples  upon  whom  neces- 
sity has  already  imposed  wisdom.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  as  gener- 
ally known  as  it  should  be  that  Great  Britain,  with  a  soil  and 
climate  far  inferior  to  our  own  for  wheat  growing,  produces 
more  than  double  the  quantity  that  we  do  per  acre.  The  average 
for  the  United  States  in  1899  was  twelve  and  three-tenths 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1904  it  was  twelve  and  five-tenths.  That 
is  about  the  figure  for  a  long  series  of  years.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago  the  average  yield  in  England  had  risen  above 
twenty-six  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  agriculture  had  reached  almost  its  lowest  estate 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Men  who  saw  then  as  we  should  see 
now  the  paramount  importance  of  its  restoration  devoted  them- 
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selves  to  its  advancement.  Arthur  Young  made  the  most  com- 
plete study  of  local  conditions  ever  attempted.  Statesmen  were 
interested  and  men  of  science  enlisted.  A  board  of  agriculture 
was  created  in  1793.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  delivered  before  it 
in  1812  a  series  of  remarkable  lectures  on  scientific  agriculture. 
I^anded  proprietors  took  up  the  cry,  interest  was  evoked  every- 
where, new  theories  were  put  into  practice  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  commons  were  inclosed,  and  between  1770  and  1850  there 
was  an  immense  rise  in  production,  in  laborers'  wages  and  in 
rents.  Although  agriculture  in  England  has  suffered  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  by  the  opening  of  new  land  in  America  and 
the  cheapening  of  the  world's  transportation,  it  has  profited  by 
further  advances  in  knowledge.  To-day  a  yield  of  thirty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  is  about  the  average  for  the  country.  In  Min- 
nesota, with  her  fresh  soil  and  unrivalled  product,  an  average  of 
fourteen  bushels  is  looked  upon  with  complacency.  The  average 
of  Great  Britain,  applied  to  the  acreage  in  this  country,  that  now 
gives  us  something  over  600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  fair 
year,  would  increase  our  product  to  over  1,500,000,000  bushels. 

GERMANY^S  EXAMPLE. 

There  are  more  instructive  studies  in  national  efficiency  than 
this.  The  German  Empire  has  nearly  60,000,000  people  com- 
pressed within  a  little  more  than  200,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. She  has  not  tied  her  fortunes  to  a  single  interest.  Her 
manufacturing  industries  are  thrusting  themselves  into  the  mar- 
kets of  every  country.  How  to  meet  German  competition  is 
to-day  the  study  of  every  intelligent  leader  of  industry  and  every 
cabinet  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  will  be  found  that  a 
large  share  of  her  world-wide  success  is  due  to  symmetrical 
national  development.  Agricultural  industry  has  not  been 
slighted.  Behold  a  contrast  that  throws  light  upon  the  idle 
hosts  of  England's  unemployed,  marching  despondently  through 
streets  whose  shop  windows  are  crowded  with  wares  of  German 
make.  Between  1875  ^md  1900  in  Great  Britain  2,691,428  acres 
which  were  under  cereals,  and  755,255  acres  which  were  under 
g^een  crc^s,  went  out  of  cultivation.  In  Germany  during  the 
same  period  the  cultivated  area  grew  from  22,840,950  to 
23,971,573  hectares,  an  increase  of  five  per  cent. ;  and  the  area 
given  over  to  grass  shrank  one-third.    While  her  foreign  trade 
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was  making  the  great  leap  from  $1,800,000,000  to  $2,650,000,000, 
the  yield  of  her  cultivated  fields  per  hectare  made  the  following 
advances,  measured  in  kilogrammes:  Wheat,  from  1,670  to 
1,970;  rye,  from  1490  to  1,650;  barley,  from  1,480  to  1,950; 
oats,  from  1,070  to  1,840;  and  hay,  from  2,230  to  4,450.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  laborers  rose  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
between  1873  and  1892,  and  have  advanced  another  twenty-five 
per  cent,  since  then.  This  is  the  work  of  intelligence,  of  a  com- 
plete appreciation  of  the  national  problem  as  a  whole,  of  uni- 
versally practical  and  technical  education  and  of  infinite  patience. 
To  agriculture  as  well  as  to  other  occupations  will  apply  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  Prof.  Dewar  after  a  study  of  German 
industry  and  progress  as  a  whole  :  "The  really  appalling  thing 
is  not  that  the  Germans  have  seized  upon  a  dozen  industries, 
but  that  the  German  population  has  reached  a  point  of  general 
training  and  specialized  equipment  and  possesses  a  weapon  of 
precision  which  gives  her  an  enormous  initial  advantage." 

PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 

For  half  a  century  Japan  has  been  studying  and  assimilating 
the  best  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Japan  is  a  world's  university 
for  instruction  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  Her  national  greatness 
is  not  merely  built  upon  that,  it  grows  out  of  that  as  the  grain 
itself  springs  from  the  soil.  Of  her  45,000,000  people,  30,000,- 
000  are  farmers.  The  whole  body  is  supported  by  a  cultivated 
area  of  but  19,000  square  miles.  Every  foot  of  soil  is  utilized; 
the  farmer  is  a  specialist.  For  twenty-five  centuries  this  people 
has  turned  to  tillage  as  the  basic  industry  of  life.  Her  progress 
is  in  the  right  direction ;  growth,  like  that  of  the  tree,  from  the 
ground  up.  The  message  of  the  victorious  guns  of  Japan  is  a 
reminder  of  the  fixed  order  and  proportion  in  a  healthy  national 
development  of  industry.  No  nation  that  does  not  throw  its 
intensest  interest  and  expend  the  bulk  of  its  force  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  can  become  or  remain  permanently  great. 

THE  RICHES  OF  FRANCE. 

In  France  a  careful  system  of  agriculture  took  root  earlier 
than  in  Great  Britain,  and  from  it  has  been  wrought  a  far 
stronger  fabric  of  national  prosperity.     France  is  to-day  the 
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banker  nation  of  Europe.  Any  sound  loan  can  be  placed  in 
Paris  on  short  notice.  In  1871  impoverished  France  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  $1,000,000,000  to  the  conquering  Germans.  Thirty 
years  afterward  France  had  $500,000,000  seeking  for  invest- 
ment. To-day  her  national  debt  of  $6,000,000,000  is  practically 
all  held  at  home,  and  her  holdings  of  foreign  securities  are  not 
far  from  $15,000,000,000.  She  controls  the  purse  strings  of 
Europe;  and  Russia  and  Germany  are  guided  in  their  foreign 
policies,  are  urged  into  or  restrained  frcwn  war,  not  so  much 
by  the  pleasure  of  emperor,  king  or  kaiser  as  by  the  decision  of 
the  world-financiers  of  France.  The  funds  for  this  international 
financing  are  obtained  largely  from  the  savings  of  the  indus- 
trious and  frugal  small  farmers  of  France.  Within  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  agricultural  improvement 
alone  doubled  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Landed  estates  sell 
to-day  for  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  they  brought  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  valley  of  the  Loire  is  one  great 
garden.  Every  foot  of  soil  has  been  studied  and  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  what  will  produce  the  largest  return.  Although 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  country  is  classified  as  uncultivable, 
the  tilled  portion  yields  food  enough  for  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Kropotkin  says,  in  his  remark- 
able study  of  agricultural  methods :  "Some  thirty  years  ago  the 
French  considered  a  crop  quite  good  when  it  yielded  twenty- 
two  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  with  the  same  soil  the  present 
requirement  is  at  least  thirty-three  bushels;  while  in  the  best 
soils  the  crop  is  good  only  when  it  yields  from  forty-three  to 
forty-eight  bushels,  and  occasionally  the  product  is  as  much 
as  fifty-five  bushels  to  the  acre."  From  limited  areas  on  exper- 
imental farms  under  special  care  as  high  as  eighty  bushels  per 
acre  has  been  obtained.  But,  taking  cultivation  as  we  find  it 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  French  now  draw  from  the  soil 
more  than  five  times  as  much  wealth  as  they  did  a  century  and 
a  half  ago. 

This  is  the  result  merely  of  the  common  agricultural  indus- 
try of  France.  The  strength  of  the  nation,  its  endurance  of 
political  changes,  its  eccmomic  placq  and  its  persistence  as  a 
we^th  creator  are  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  nation 
of  small  farmers,  pursuing  what  in  this  country  would  be  called 
intensive,  but  what  is  really  diversified  farming. 
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BELGIUM  AND  JERSEY. 


It  is  to  Belgium  and  the  island  of  Jersey  that  we  must  look 
if  we  would  see  the  supreme  achievement  of  careful  farm  indus- 
try exercised  under  conditions  not  specially  favorable.  The 
agriculture  of  these  countries  represents  a  fair  average  of  what 
the  people  of  any  other  might  do,  with  equal  patience,  intelli- 
gence and  industry.  Originally  the  soil  of  Belgium  as  a  whole 
was  not  highly  favorable  to  cultivation.  Yet  Belgium  produces 
now,  after  allowing  for  all  imports  of  food  products,  and  exclu- 
sive of  exports  of  the  same,  enough  home-grown  food  to  supply 
the  wants  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  large  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country,  and  offers  a  fair  model  and  measure  of  what 
might  be  done  under  ordinary  conditions  with  the  earth  by 
man  in  any  part  of  the  world  not  cursed  by  sterility. 

These  figures,  which  in  reality  supply  the  answer  to  our 
problem,  convict  the  American  farmer  of  carelessness  and  want 
of  knowledge,  and  the  economic  and  political  leaders  of  the 
people  of  unfaithfulness  to  their  trust.  To  restore  and  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  assure  food  and  occupation  for  a 
greater  population  than  may  be  expected  in  a  long  future,  we 
have  but  to  study  the  experience  of  older  peoples  and  to  follow 
lessons  written  plainly  in  the  history  of  the  world's  agriculture. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

There  are  three  essentials  to  any  agriculture  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  first  is  rotation  of  crops.  Our  low  average  yield  is 
due  to  the  antiquated  system  all  too  prevalent  of  raising  the 
same  crop  indefinitely  on  the  same  land,  until  it  has  been  worn 
out  or  so  reduced  that  the  owner  is  in  danger  of  poverty.  Even 
without  fertilizers,  the  yield  of  a  given  area  may  be  immensely 
increased  and  its  productive  powers  preserved  from  exhaustion 
merely  by  the  restorative  variety  of  change,  which  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  all  living  things. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  been  brought  out  by  the  work 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  School.  With  only  ordi- 
nary fertilization,  and  with  such  farm  culture  as  could  be  applied 
to  large  areas,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  on  the  plots  under 
experiment  for  seven  years  was  26.4  bushels  per  acre ;  of  oatis, 
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67.2  bushels ;  of  corn,  42.8  bushels ;  and  of  hay,  the  average  for 
five  years  was  3.91  tons  per  acre.  This  was  accomplished 
merely  by  using  a  system  of  five-year  rotation;  the  land  being 
treated  in  this  order :  com,  wheat,  meadow,  pasture,  oats.  The 
figures  given  are  nearly  double  the  average  yield  from  the  farms 
of  the  State.  There  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that  our  farm  production  could  be  made  two-fold  what  it 
is  by  the  mere  application  of  more  careful  methods  without  any 
intensive  cultivation  whatever. 

If  the  lands  of  the  State  were  cultivated  according  to  a  seven- 
year  system  of  rotation — grain,  grain,  gp^ass,  pasture,  grain,  oats, 
grain — without  fertilizers,  it  is  estimated  on  good  authority  that 
the  same  amount  of  grain  would  be  gathered  during  the  four 
seasons  in  which  it  appears  in  this  regular  order  as  is  now 
obtained  from  cropping  grain  every  year.  That  is  to  say,  the 
fanner  would  obtain  at  the  end  of  seven  years  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  grain  that  he  now  takes  as  the  entire  product  of  his 
fields;  while  in  addition  he  would  have  the  whole  amount  of 
other  crops  and  of  stock  for  which  the  three  seasons  of  vacation 
from  grain  growing  would  furnish  opportunity.  He  would, 
while  preserving  the  fertility  of  his  acres  and  guarding  against 
soil  deterioration,  add  .three-sevenths '  to  the  volume  of  his 
material  profits.  Such  is  the  promise  of  the  simplest  of  all 
improvements  in  method. 

ENRICH  THE  hAVD. 

This  is  but  the  b^^ning  of  agricultural  possibilities.  Call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  the  second  method  of  increasing  yield  and  pre- 
serving soil  productivity,  which  is  a  more  liberal  use  of  fertiliz- 
ing material,  such  as  is  possible  where  farms  are  of  small  size 
and  cattle  are  kept,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary results  that  may  be  obtained.  Illustrations  may  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  country  where  individual  small  farmers  have 
had  the  intelligence  to  put  the  system  into  effect.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cites  the  case  of  a  farm 
in  Pennsylvania  which  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be  incapable  of 
production.  This  little  tract  of  fifteen  acres,  devoted  strictly  to 
dairying  and  treated  each  year  with  every  particle  of  the  natural 
fertilizers  thus  obtained,  produces  a  revenue  of  about  $3,000,  or 
$200  per  acre,  annually.    There  is  no  secret  in  the  process,  just 
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as  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  result.  And  by  a  combination 
of  judicicrus  crop  rotation,  which  admits  and  requires  diversifica- 
tion of  farm  industry,  with  careful  fertilizing,  the  estimate  of  a 
doubled  money  value  for  the  yield  of  the  present  farm  area  of 
the  United  States  would  be  found  under  the  mark. 

INTENSIVE   CULTIVATION. 

The  third  factor  in  improvement,  better  tillage,  is  most  in- 
teresting of  all  because  it  opens  up  unmeasured  possibilities. 
We  no  more  know  what  is  the  maximum  food-bearing  capacity 
of  the  earth  or  of  any  small  portion  of  its  surface  than  we  do 
the  rate  at  which  people  may  be  able  to  travel  a  century  from 
now.  But  what  has  been  done  is  sufficiently  startling.  It  has 
been  seen  that  a  population  of  45,000,000  people  in  Japan  is 
supported  on  19,000  cultivated  square  miles,  aided  by  the  food 
products  obtained  from  the  sea.  This  is  because  cultivation 
in  Japan  is  truly  intensive;  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  even  highly 
developed  farming,  but  market  gardening.  As  we  approach 
that  science,  the  actual  creation  of  soils  for  growing  purposes, 
the  shelter  of  plants  from  frost  and  unfavorable  elements,  and 
the  treatment  of  grains  and  vegetables  by  separate  planting  and 
individual  nurture,  all  limitations  upon  earth's  bounty  api)ear 
to  recede  afar. 

From  two  and  seven-tenths  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
there  have  been  g^own  in  a  single  season  250,000  pounds  of 
vegetables.  A  market  gardener  of  Paris  declares  that  all  the 
food,  animal  and  vegetable,  required  for  the  3,500,000  people 
of  two  great  departments  could  be  grown,  by  methods  already 
in  use,  on  the  3,250  square  miles  of  gardens  surrounding  the 
city.  Thus,  while  it  appears  that  in  Belgium  a  population  of 
approximately  five  hundred  persons  to  the  square  mile  can  sub- 
sist on  the  products  of  farm  industry  alone,  this  figure,  by  high 
intensive  culture,  such  as  becomes  possible  and  profitable  where 
population  is  extremely  dense,  might  be  more  than  doubled. 

In  one  district  of  East  Flanders  a  population  of  30,000  peas- 
ants obtains  its  food  from  37,000  acres  of  ground,  at  the  same 
time  raising  thousands  of  beasts  and  exporting  considerable 
produce.  The  farmers  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  by  no  means  a 
paradise   for  the  agriculturist,  manage  to  obtain  an  annual 
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agricultural  produce  valued  at  about  $250  from  each  acre  of 
their  land.  In  Germany  they  have  produced  thirty  tons  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  The  same  has  been  done  in  Minnesota; 
and  might  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
Japanese  obtain  their  wonderful  yields  of  rice,  from  twenty 
to  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre  in  poor  provinces  and  sixty  to 
sixty-seven  bushels  on  the  best  land,  by  separate  planting. 
After  the  plant  has  been  started  in  a  bed  it  is  taken  up  indi- 
vidually and  transferred  to  the  field  by  hand. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  with  wheat.  If  the  best  seed  be  selected  and  planted, 
and  a  vigorous  young  plant  be  grown,  four  inches  distant  from 
Its  nearest  neighbor,  it  is  possible,  with  the  most  prolific  var- 
ieties and  the  utmost  care,  to  produce  as  high  as  one  thousand 
five  hundred  grains  of  wheat  from  a  single  grain.  A  yield  of 
one  hundred  grains  would  be  a  practical  minimum.  This  would 
give  one  hundred  bushels  of  crop  for  every  bushel  of  seed;  a 
multiplication  now  deemed  incredible.  By  this  method  from 
sixty-two  to  ninety  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  have  actually 
been  obtained.  The  objection  to  the  amount  of  labor  required 
may  be  answered  by  the  query  whether  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  grow  ten  acres  after  this  fashion  than  a  quarter  section  in 
the  old  way.  And  the  food  demand  of  a  population  growing  by 
millions  is  soon  to  force  such  questions  to  the  front.  Even  if 
the  soil  produces  only  the  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat 
which  Great  Britain  can  raise,  a  square  mile  would  grow  nine- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  bushels.  If  five  hundred  persons 
were  living  on  a  square  mile,  it  would  allot  to  each  one  of  them 
thirty-eight  and  four-tenths  bushels  as  a  supply.  Distribute  this 
in  terms  of  any  measured  food  ration  and  it  will  not  be  inade- 
quate. 

We  may  affirm  with  perfect  confidence,  as  a  conclusion  of 
this  brief  investigation  of  soil  preservation  and  development, 
that  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  make  it  difficult  to  set  any 
specific  limit  to  the  population  that  could  sustain  life  on  the 
produce  of  a  given  area.  This,  however,  presupposes  cultiva- 
tion as  carefully  studied  and  applied  as  are  the  details  of  manu- 
facturing processes  or  the  manipulations  of  a  chemical  labora- 
tory. Such  must  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  American  industry. 
And  although  the  American  farmer  need  not  yet  become  a 
market  gardener,  it  is  time  to  make  a  beginning  of  better 
methods. 
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FOOD  FOR  MUWITUDES. 

From  the  review  given  of  actual  accomplishment  in  treat- 
ment of  the  soil,  from  the  promise  of  this  most  dependable 
asset,  something  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  of  our  own 
future.  It  can  be  shown  that  an  average  of  two  persons  or 
more  may  be  supported  on  every  acre  of  tillable  land,  by  the 
highest  form  of  intensive  farming.  But  dismissing  this  as 
unnecessary,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  people  like  those  of 
Belgium  to-day,  not  an  Oriental  race  accustomed  to  a  standard 
of  living  and  of  labor  inapplicable  to  us,  not  living  in  virtual 
serfdom  like  that  of  Russia,  but  an  industrious,  fairly  intel- 
ligent and  exceedingly  comfortable  agricultural  community, 
raise  from  the  soil  food  enough  for  the  needs  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Adopting  provisionally  that  ratio  as  a  point  of  departure, 
though  the  actual  ratio  of  area  to  population  gives  a  figure  con- 
siderably higher  even  than  this,  the  414498487  acres  of  im- 
proved farm  lands  in  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  the  last 
official  report,  an  area  materially  enlarged  by  the  present  time, 
would  support  in  comfort  317,350405  people;  enabling  them 
at  the  same  time  to  raise  considerable  food  for  export  and  to 
engage  in  necessary  manufacturing  employments.  Applying 
the  same  ratio  to  the  entire  acreage  of  farm  lands  witiiin  the 
United  States,  both  improved  and  unimproved,  which  was  at 
the  same  date  838,591,774,  the  population  indicated  as  able  to 
live  with  comfort  and  prosperity  on  the  actually  existing  agri- 
cultural area  of  this  country,  under  an  intelligent  system  and 
a  fairly  competent  but  by  no  means  highly  scientific  method 
of  culture,  rises  to  642,046,823. 

The  conclusion  is  that,  if  not  another  acre  were  to  be  re- 
deemed from  the  wilderness,  if  the  soil  were  treated  kindly 
and  intelligently,  if  industry  were  distributed  duly  and  popular 
attention  were  concentrated  upon  the  best  possible  utilization 
of  the  one  unfailing  national  resource,  there  would  be  pro- 
duced all  necessary  food  for  the  wants  of,  in  round  numbers, 
650,000,000  people.  But  this  means  such  study  and  labor  to 
raise  production  to  its  highest  terms  as  have  entered  scarcely 
at  all  as  yet  into  the  American  comprehension. 
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QimSTIONS  OF  THE  FUTUKlt. 

Failing  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  hour  or  to  appreciate 
the  moral  to  which  they  point,  what  fortune  must  await  us? 
Within  twenty  years  125,000,000  people  and  before  the  middle 
of  the  century  over  200,000,000  people  must  find  room  and  food 
and  emplo3rment  within  the  United  States.  Where  are  they  to 
live?  What  are  they  to  do?  By  that  time  our  mineral  resources 
will  have  been  so  nearly  exhausted  that  the  industries  related  to 
them  must  fall  into  a  minor  place.  By  that  time  it  is  apparent 
that  our  dream  of  a  conquest  of  world  markets  will  be  a  bursted 
bubble.  Mr.  Harold  Bolce  has  demonstrated  that  the  peoples 
of  the  Orient,  the  htmdreds  of  millions  of  Japan  and  China, 
with  their  imitative  quality;  their  proved  ability  to  operate 
modem  machinery  and  to  create  it  in  their  workshops  after 
once  using  it;  their  enormous  supply  of  coal  and  iron;  their 
limitless  cheap  labor  and  their  patience  like  that  of  Fate,  are 
prepared  to  control  the  markets  of  the  future.  They  must 
control  as  against  a  policy  which  has  established  domestic  con- 
ditions in  manufacturing  business  on  lines  which  make  pro- 
duction so  expensive  an  affair  that  we  could  not  hope  to  meet 
the  mechanic  of  Germany  on  even  terms  and  must  retire  before 
the  despised  Chinaman. 

It  is  a  mathematical  fact  that  within  twenty  years  under 
present  conditions  our  wheat  crop  will  not  be  sufficient  for  home 
consumption  and  seed,  without  leaving  a  bushel  for  export. 
Will  these  coming  millions  go  into  the  factories?  But  where 
can  we  then  expect  to  sell  shop  products  in  a  world  competi- 
tion, and  who  will  furnish  the  payrolls?  All  industry  stops 
when  these  are  not  forthcoming.  That  is  the  dead-wall  against 
whidi  England  stands  dismayed.  The  shops  are  there,  the 
workingmen  are  there  clamoring  for  employment,  but  capital 
can  find  no  profit  in  the  enterprises,  nobody  offers  to  advance 
money  for  the  payrolls  of  unprofitable  business,  and  a  top- 
heavy  industry  must  surely  fall. 

Let  us  be  warned  in  time.  On  every  side  there  is  menace 
if  our  national  activity  be  not  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  old- 
fashioned  common  sense.  The  safety  valve  for  older  peoples 
has  been  found  in  emigration.  Their  very  relief  has  con- 
tributed to  our  danger.    The  United  States  cannot  follow  their 
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example.  It  is  against  the  genius  of  our  people ;  and  besides, 
the  circle  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  closed.  At  home  the 
problem  must  be  worked  out;  and  its  terms  have  been  clearly 
stated. 

A    NATIONAI,    DUTY. 

The  conclusion  reached  points  out  and  emphasizes  a  na- 
tional duty  so  imminent  and  so  imperative  that  it  should  take 
precedence  of  all  else.  Our  foe  is  one  that  has  overthrown 
civilizations  as  proud,  as  prosperous  and  far  more  strongly 
fortified  than  our  own.  Nothing  can  stop  the  onward  march 
of  nature's  laws  or  close  the  iron  jaws  of  her  necessities  when 
they  open  to  crush  their  victims.  Either  we  shall  understand 
our  situation  and  make  such  provision  as  her  benignancy  af- 
fords to  meet  it,  or  we  shall  meet  conditions  of  overcrowding 
and  artificial  standards  and  food  and  employment  inadequate 
to  the  national  needs,  and  so  be  in  danger  of  destroying  the 
stately  temple  once  reared  with  the  highest  hopes  that  ever 
animated  humanity.     Which  is  it  to  be? 

If  we  are  to  walk  safely  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  It  is  time  to  begin.  There  must  be,  first, 
a  return  to  conservative  and  economic  methods,  a  readjustment 
of  national  ideas  such  as  to  place  agriculture,  and  its  claims  to 
the  best  intelligence  and  the  highest  skill  that  the  country 
affords,  in  the  very  forefront.  There  must  be  a  national  revolt 
against  the  worship  of  manufacture  and  trade  as  the  only- 
forms  of  progressive  activity,  and  the  false  notion  that  wealth 
built  upon  these  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  fundamental  form  of 
wealth  production  can  endure.  A  dear  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  people,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest,  tliat 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  the  natural  and  most  desirable  ocaipa- 
tion  for  man,  to  which  every  other  is  subsidiary  and  to  which 
all  else  must  in  the  end  yield,  is  the  first  requisite.  Then  there 
will  be  a  check  administered  to  the  city  movement  that  lowered 
the  percentage  of  agricultural  labor  to  the  whole  body  of  per 
sons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States  from 
forty-four  and  three-tenths  in  1880  to  thirty-seven  and  seven- 
tenths  in  1890  and  to  thirty-five  and  seven-tenths  in  1900.  With 
public  interest  firmly  fixed  upon  the  future,  the  country,  in  mere 
self-preservation,  must  give  serious  attention  to  the  practical 
occupation  of  restoring  agriculture  to  its  due  position  in  the 
nation. 
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The  government  should  establish  a  small  model  farm  on  its 
own  land  in  every  rural  congressional  district,  later  perhaps 
in  every  county  in  the  agricultural  states.  Let  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  exactly  what  can  be  done  on  a  small  tract 
of  land  by  proper  cultivation,  moderate  fertilizing  and  due 
rotation  of  crops.  The  sight  of  the  fields  and  their  contract 
with  others,  the  knowledge  of  yields  secured  and  profits  ix)s- 
sible,  would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  pamphlets  poured  out 
from  the  government  printing  office  in  years.  The  government 
ought  not  to  hesitate  before  the  comparatively  small  expense 
and  labor  involved  in  such  a  practical  encouragement  of  what 
is  the  most  important  industry  of  our  present  and  the  stay  and 
promise  of  our  future.  Disseminate  knowledge  of  farming 
as  it  should  and  must  be,  instead  of  maintaining  the  pitiful 
bribe  of  a  few  free  seeds.  Declare  everywhere,  from  the  exec- 
utive diamber,  from  the  editorial  office,  from  the  platform,  and, " 
above  all,  from  every  college  class  room  and  from  every  little 
school-house  in  the  land,  the  new  crusade.  Let  the  zeal  for 
discovery,  for  experiment,  for  scientific  advancement  that  has 
made  the  last  century  one  of  multiplied  wonders  focus  itself 
upon  the  problems  of  the  oldest  of  sciences  and  arts ;  the  comer 
stone  of  all  civilization;  the  improvement  of  tillage  and  mak- 
ing grow  two  grains  where  only  one  grew  before.  Only  thus 
may  a  multiplying  population  secure  its  pemianent  mainten- 
ance. Only  thus  may  the  struggle  for  existence  that  has  power 
to  either  curse  or  bless  be  brought  to  any  other  termination 
than  the  peace  of  death. 

A  PICTURE  OF  REALITY. 

I  have  not  drawn  upon  fancy  for  a  single  detail  of  this 
picture.  This  growing  increase  of  population,  its  rise  to  over 
200,000,000  before  1950,  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  much 
of  our  mineral  wealth,  the  vanishing  of  our  public  domain,  the 
deterioration  of  our  soil,  the  terrible  need  which  these  must 
bring,  the  strain  on  institutions  and  the  stress  of  industrial  per- 
plexity or  decline  are  as  certain  as  the  passage  of  the  years.  I 
have  given  you  the  facts,  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  and 
in  every  case  under  rather  than  over  stated.  Let  them  be 
examined,  criticised,  compared  with  official  records.     For  this 
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is  not  a  controversy  about  theories,  but  a  plain  statement  of 
natural  facts  in  the  light  of  nature's  laws.  Then  let  the  states- 
men, the  writers  and  the  thoughtful  workers  of  to-day  say  if 
they  are  not  true.  If  true,  what  are  we  to  do?  Where,  save  in 
a  concentration  of  national  effort  upon  that  first  and  last  resource 
-of  man  ever  since  he  left  Eden,  is  there  a  sure  escape  and  a 
safe  relief?    Let  the  leaders  of  men  give  their  answer. 

THE    WAY    IS   OPEN. 

The  situation  is  not  at  all  hopeless  or  even  desperate  if  the 
nation  turns  to  its  task  with  appreciation,  with  wisdom  and 
with  courage.  The  saving  qualities  of  the  American  people 
are  intelligence,  adaptability  and  patriotism.  Given  a  situa- 
tion, simple  or  complex,  demanding  sacrifice  or  promising  re- 
ward, they  are  quick  to  comprehend  it  and  to  mobilize  their 
forces  for  its  mastery.  If  they  turn  with  comprehension  of 
their  situation  manfully  to  the  most  vital  work  of  the  present, 
our  children's  fortunes  may  be  made  secure.  Instead  of  a 
world  filled  with  human  beings  struggling  against  advancing 
necessity,  instead  of  the  grim  choice  between  the  slow  but  sure 
decline  to  an  ever-lowering  scale  of  comfort,  there  appears  a 
beautiful  conformity  to  nature's  order  and  the  blessing  of  ser- 
vice to  her  law.  This  country  may  easily  become  what  its 
people  love  to  boast,  the  happiest  and  most  favored  portion  of 
the  earth,  the  sure  refuge  and  defence  of  the  destitute  and 
oppressed,  because  of  its  mighty  heritage  of  that  one  resource 
which  may  enjoy  increase  and  replenishing  as  the  ages  roll  by. 
This  is  not  the  conception  of  a  new  Arcadia  or  a  return  of  the 
golden  age.  Industry  will  sufficiently  diversify  itself,  once  the 
order  of  it  is  rescued  from  a  false  appreciation  and  restored  to 
that  found  on  nature's  roll  of  honor. 

In  the  last  census  year  the  value  of  agricultural  products 
was  less  than  $5,000,000,000.  But  the  farm  products  of  that 
year  devoted  to  manufacturing  uses  were  valued  at  $2,679,000,- 
000;  the  product  of  the  industries  using  these  materials  was 
$4,720,000,000;  and  in  these  industries,  capitalized  at  over 
$4,000,000,000,  there  were  2,154,000  persons  employed.  A 
profitable  husbandry  is  the  very  fountain  from  which  all  other 
occupations  flow  and  by  which  they  are  nourished  into  strength. 
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A  symmetrical  development  of  industry  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  reward  of  a  readjustment  of  industrial  occupations 
and  interests  in  harmony  with  their  real  relation  to  man  and  his 
active  life  upon  this  planet.  Not  lessened  but  enhanced  and 
greatly  varied  industry  in  the  end  will  follow  the  rearrange- 
ment and  restoration  of  industrial  values. 

Now  as  ever,  to  the  nation  and  race  as  to  the  individual, 
nature,  the  unrelenting  task-mistress  of  the  centuries,  holds 
out  in  one  hand  her  horn  of  plenty  and  in  the  other  her  scourge. 
This  country  has  brought  itself  within  reach  of  the  thongs 
while  grasping  at  the  satisfaction  of  present  appetite  and  for- 
getting the  primal  relation  between  the  earth  and  man.  The 
pathway  to  prosperity  is  still  open.  The  divinity  of  the  earthly 
life  at  heart  is  kind.  Under  her  rule  there  is  work  and  abimd- 
ant  reward  for  all,  but  these  must  be  won  in  her  designated  way 
and  in  none  other.  Her  pointing  finger,  that  has  never  varied, 
since  man  came  upon  the  earth,  shows  the  old  and  only  way  to 
safety  and  honor.  Upon  the  readiness  with  which  this  is 
imderstood,  the  sober  dignity  with  which  a  whole  nation  rises 
to  the  winning  of  its  broad  and  permanent  prosperity,  will  de- 
pend the  individual  well-being  of  millions  of  this  and  many 
generations.  Largely  by  this  method  will  posterity,  our  fit 
and  righteous  judge,  determine  whether  what  issues  from  the 
crucible  of  this  twentieth  century  is  a  bit  of  rejected  dross  to 
be  cast  aside  or  a  drop  of  golden  metal  to  shine  forever  uponi 
the  rosary  of  the  years. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE 
NORTHWEST. 


ADDRESS   DELIVERED   BY 

Mr.  JAMES  J.  HILL, 

REFOBB   THB 

CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION, 
October   6,   1906. 


The  development  of  the  American  Northwest  may  be  com- 
pressed into  the  period  of  a  single  human  life.  It  has  affected 
more  widely  and  will  influence  more  profoundly  the  past  and 
the  future  than  many  events  which  the  historian  sets  up  as 
landmarks  in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  It  has  financed  great 
multitudes  who  have  settled  the  waste  spaces  of  the  country. 
It  has  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  world  with  food.  It  has 
given  homes  to  many  people.  It  has  revolutionized  industry. 
It  has  opened  opportunity  for  increase  of  material  wealth, 
and  for  the  unfolding  of  human  progress.  It  is  worth  while 
to  consider  with  seriousness  the  causes,  the  movement  and 
the  future  relations  of  a  development  that  is  a  phenomenon 
of  wide  import.  Nor  could  any  place  or  occasion  be  more 
fitting  than  this  gathering  of  representative  men  of  thought 
and  action  in  this  center  and  capital  pf  a  growth  their  hands 
have  helped  to  fashion  and  whose  natural  leaders  they  are. 

MANS  CHOICEST  INHERITANCE. 

If  each  event  upon  this  earth  is  bound  to  every  other 
by  some  tie  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  it  is  more  than 
ever  true  that  this  Northwest  will  have  a  wide  re-action  upon 
human  life  and  history.  Let  us  understand,  first,  this  wide 
scope  of  the  topic  that  touches  all  here  so  nearly,  before  we 
enter  upon  those  interesting  details  that  may  obscure  the 
perspective  by  which  alone  great  events  can  be  fairly  judged. 
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A  high  scientific  authority  says  that  *'the  central  portion 
of  North  America  affords  the  largest  intimately  connected 
field  which  is  suited  to  the  uses  of  our  race.'*  Land  is  the 
first  and  indispensable  human  requirement.  It  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  main  support  and  resource  of  man.  Our  im- 
perial area  represents,  in  its  dimensions,  in  its  compactness, 
in  its  life-producing  and  life-supporting  capabilities,  the  best 
achievement  of  nature  in  furnishing  an  inheritance  for  man. 
We  are  dealing  with  his  largest  opportunity  and  his  most 
precious  possession. 

QIWLITY    OF    ITS    SETTLERS. 

You  have  not  come  here  to-night  to  listen  to  historical  . 
sketches  of  the  opening  of  a  territory  whose  record  is  familiar 
to  you  all.  One  brief  reference  to  the  early  story  of  the 
Northwest  is  germane,  because  it  connects  itself  directly  with 
the  point  of  view  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  names  associated  with  the  invasion  of  the 
continent  farther  to  the  south,  Cortez  and  Pizzaro,  were  those 
of  inhuman  seekers  for  gold,  while  those  who  first  came  to 
the  .Northwest  were  Hennepin,  Marquette  and  La  Salle.  The 
lowest  ambition  among  the  latter  was  to  win  a  new  empire 
for  the  king.  The  highest  was  to  extend  the  spiritual  sway  of 
Christianity  over  the  Indian  tribes  then  inhabiting  these  wilds. 
Thus  a  certain  serenity  and  elevation  mark  the  earliest  annals 
of  our  central  valley.  Behind  explorers  and  missionaries  came 
settlers  of  corresponding  quality ;  men  of  stern  mind  and 
sturdy  frame,  whose  virtues  have  given  color  to  the  lives 
of  their  descendants.  So  the  Northwest  won  its  way  until 
it  stands  to-day  as  the  culminating  example  in  the  rise  of 
states  and  the  reward  of  industry.  How  sudden  this  rise, 
how  great  the  reward,  one  may  best  comprehend  by  turning 
backward  the  page  of  half  a  century  and  comparing  the  giant 
oak  of  the  present  with  the  acorn  of  the  past. 

POPULATION  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

In  1850  "The  Northwest"  was  a  term  of  vague  meaning. 
It  began  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  Ohio.  It  stretched 
southward   and   westward   to  include  the  greater  portion  of 
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the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  was  supposed  to  embrace  por- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  were  almost  in  another  world. 
To-night  we  shall  be  interested  mainly  with  the  more  recently 
developed  parts  of  what  was  all  either  wilderness  or  fields 
newly  won  from  the  wilderness  fifty  years  ago.  We  find, 
by  the  census  of  1850,  that  the  State  of  Illinois  had  a  popu- 
lation of  851,470;  Wisconsin,  305,391;  Iowa,  192,214;  and  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  6,0T7.  The  Dakotas  and  Nebraska 
were  still  mere  names ;  without  industrial  or  political  signifi- 
cance. The  total  population  of  the  Northwest,  speaking  of 
the  country  looking  westward  from  where  we  stand  to-night, 
was  thus  less  than  one  and  a  half  millions.  In  1900  the 
population  of  Illinois  had  become  4,821,550;  of  Wisconsin, 
2,069,042 ;  of  Minnesota,  1,751,394 ;  of  North  Dakota,  319,146 ; 
of  South  Dakota,  401,570 ;  and  of  Iowa,  2,231,853.  The  total 
population  of  this  group  was  11,594,555.  In  addition  to  this, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  together  contained  2,536,795  people; 
and  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  1,336,740  more. 
Without,  therefore,  considering  those  other  states  of  the 
interior  basin  that  are  generally  included  as  part  of  the  North- 
west, we  have  in  these  twelve  commonwealths  looking  west- 
ward from  us  more  than  15,000,000  inhabitants,  or  about 
twelve  times  as  many  as  there  were  fifty  years  before.  This 
has  no  parallel  in  our  country's  experience.  Never  before 
had  a  wilderness  of  such  proportions  been  reduced,  never 
before  had  population  so  increased  within  the  same  limits 
of  time. 

HALF    A   CENTL'RY   OF  AGRICTTyniRE. 

The  contrasts  furnished  by  other  statistics  are  even  more 
.startling.  The  night  would  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  to 
tell  of  them  all,  even  in  tables  of  dry  figures.  But  a  glance 
at  elementary  facts  is  worth  while.  The  federal  authorities 
who,  in  1850,  gathered  all  the  national  statistics  into  a  single 
volume,  had  not  only  fewer  activities  to  chronicle  but  they 
had  a  diflferent  standard.  Aside  from  enumerating  population 
they  were  interested  mainly  in  three  things ;  the  spread  of 
education,  the  growth  and  extension  of  churches  and  religious 
influence  and   the   progress  of  agriculture.     The   number  of 
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pupils  attending  colleges  and  public  schools  at  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  in  the  territory  considered  was  274,395. 
In  1902  it  was  2,590,419  for  the  six  states  immediately  to  the 
west,  and  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  in  the  country 
reaching  westward  to  the  Pacific.  But  it  is  the  tables  re- 
cording occupation,  industry  and  the  opening  of  farm  and 
factory  which  bring  the  change  most  vividly  before  us.  In 
1850  there  was  practically  no  tillage  of  the  soil  outside  of 
and  beyond  the  borders  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  Territory.  These  had  6,914,761  acres  of  improved 
and  10,864,254  acres  of  unimproved  farm  lands,  valued,  with 
improvements,  at  more  than  $150,000,000.  Fifty  years  later 
these  same  divisions,  counting  the  Dakotas  as  a  part,  con- 
tained 108,216,831  acres  of  improved  and  39,876,715  acres  of 
unimproved  farm  land,  valued,  with  improvements,  at  $5,- 
037,720,205.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  added  43,473,145  acres 
of  improved  and  28,101,604  acres  of  unimproved  farm  land, 
valued  at  $1,221,312,790.  In  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana 
and  Oregon  there  were  9,944,087  acres  of  improved  and  23,- 
675,895  acres  of  unimproved  farm  land  valued  at  $352,291,497. 
In  these  fifty  years  there  were  added  three  times  as  many 
farms  as  had  been  opened  in  the  whole  two*  hundred  and  fifty 
years  from  the  settlement  of  America  to  that  day.  The  addi- 
tion to  acreage  in  the  same  time  was  547,640,932  acres,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  opened  before  1850.  Of  this 
growth  the  twelve  states  oruour  list  as,  in  an  especial  sense, 
our  Northwest,  claimed  235,509,262  acres,  or  very  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  addition  to  farm  areas  in  the  United  States, 
every  portion  of  which  had  experienced  a  marvelous  growth. 
They  had  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  entire  farm  area  in 
1850,  and  about  one-third  in  1900.  Prior  to  1850  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  value  of  farm  land  was  found  east  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  value  per  acre  of  farm  property 
in  that  year  was  $13.51  for  the  whole  country,  but  in  the 
Western  states  it  was  only  $1.86.  In  1900  the  average  value 
per  acre  for  the  country  had  risen  to  $24.39,  and  of  this 
increase  the  rich  soils  of  the  West  contributed  the  larger 
share.  Other  development  there  was,  whose  records  are 
even  more  marvelous  than  these ;  but  the  growth  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  has  the  place  of  honor,  because  from  that , 
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all  others  sprang,  and  to  that  all  will  ultimately  return  to 
learn  its  fate  for  the  future.  Of  that  central  fact  we  cannot 
be  too  keenly  aware  or  too  constantly  mindful. 

MANUFACTURES  AND    WEALTH. 

Fifty  years  ago  manufacturing  in  the  Northwest  was  merely 
a  name.  Lumber  and  flour  were  prepared  for  marlcet  and 
shipped,  and  there  were  a  few  hands  at  work  producing  tex- 
tiles of  coarse  fabric.  The  entire  value  of  home-made  manu- 
factures in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  only  portions 
of  our  Northwest  from  which  any  return  whatever  was  made 
in  the  census  of  1850,  was  $1,420,818.  The  shops  and  factories 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  alone  turned  out  last  year  manu- 
factured goods  to  almost  exactly  one  thousand  times  that 
amount;  three  and  a  third  times  as  much  every  working  day 
as  the  entire  territory  could  show  for  its  year's  labor  half 
a  century  ago.  It  is  facts  like  these  that  hammer  home  a 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  development  of  the  Northwest ; 
of  its  place  in  the  progress  not  only  of  this  nation  but  of 
the  world.  And  to  add  to  these  statistics  the  figures  showing 
the  rise  of  commerce,  the  swelling  of  the  volume  of  trans- 
portation and  the  spread  of  industries  which  half  a  century 
ago  were  not  even  thought  of,  might  fill  out  the  details  of 
the  picture  but  could  not  alter  the  broad  lines  on  which  it 
is  drawn  or  the  lessons  that  it  must  convey. 

In  1850  the  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
combined  in  Illinois  was  $156,265,006 ;  it  is  now  heavily  in 
excess  of  a  billion.  In  the  same  year  Iowa  returned  a  valua- 
tion of  $23,714,638  and  Wisconsin  of  $42,056,505.  Minnesota, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  Territory  made  no  returns  in  that  year, 
their  property  values  being  too  scattered  and  trifling  to  figure 
in  the  national  total.  But  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
these  six  states  and  territories  combined  amounted  to  no  more 
than  $222,036,239.  The  latest  assessment  returns  for  the  pres- 
ent date  are  somewhat  loose  and  incorrect,  but  they  show 
property  on  the  rolls  to  the  amount  of  $4,243,895,778 ;  whilS 
the  addition  to  this  of  the  valuations  for  the  other  common- 
wealths of  the  Northwest  westward  to  the  Pacific  makes  a 
grand  total  of  $5,609,918,140.     Such   are  the  actual,  tangible 
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assets  to  represent  the  growth,  in  a  little  over  half  a  century, 
of  land  and  its  improvements  and  of  that  small  fraction  of 
other  property  that  finds  its  way  to  the  tax  lists. 

CHEAPENING  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Imrpigration  and  industry  have  >yrought  the  transforma- 
tion from  barren  wilderness  to  the  home  of  plenty.  The 
single  influence  that  has  contributed  most  to  the  working 
of  this  miracle  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  of  course,  the 
rise  and  scientific  development  of  the  modern  transportation 
system.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifties  the  railroad  was  but 
little  understood  as  a  factor  in  national  development.  It  was 
in  the  year  1850  that  the  union  by  rail  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  was  celebrated.  This  great  city  in  which 
we  are  gathered  numbered  less  than  30,000  people,  and  the 
whole  crude  development  of  the  Northwest  was  dependent 
upon  its  waterways  and  upon  the  prairie  schooner.  The  en- 
gineers sent  out  in  1852  to  make  the  original  surveys  for 
the  Illinois  Central  across  the  prairies  of  this  State  found 
their  camps  were  frequently  invaded  by  wolves.  The^  princi- 
pal lines  of  the  country  were  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
from  New  York  to  BuflFalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Pitts- 
burgh ;  from  Detroit  aiming  for  Chicago  and  from  Cincinnati 
to  Sandusky.  In  the  decade  between  1850  and  1860  the 
average  charge  for  carrying  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  was 
three  cents  or  more.  The  freight  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  utilizing  lake  and  canal,  was  26.62 
cents.  There  could  be  no  more  striking  parallel  than  a  con- 
trast between  the  common  carriers  of  fifty  years  ago  and 
those  of  to-day.  In  1850  there  were  a  little  over  nine  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  Illinois  being  credited 
with  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles.  The  total  mileage  of 
Illinois  last  year  was  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two:  of  the  six  Northwestern  states  referred  to  as  the 
nearer  group,  forty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four- 
teen. From  Chicago  to  the  Pacific,  including  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  there  were  sixty-seven  thousand  and  sixty-nine 
miles,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United 
States.      Chicago    is    a    continental    railroad    center,    toward 
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which,  sooner  or  later,  every  locomotive  turns  as  irresistibly 
as  toward  a  real  pole.  Every  line  of  railway  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  finds  its  shortest  route 
to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  Chicago.  And  while  this  work 
of  construction,  of  organization,  of  operation,  of  traffic  build- 
ing was  going  forward,  railroad  transportation  charges  have 
fallen  progressively  until  now  the  average  freight  cost  of 
moving  a  ton  one  mile  is  only  .787  cents  for  the  whole  United 
States.  And  the  Northwest  has,  all  things  considered,  the 
lowest  railroad  rates  in  the  world ;  and  the  products  of  the 
fields  and  the  thousands  of  factories  are  carried  to  the  con- 
sumer upon  such  terms  as  to  insure  a  profit  to  both  parties 
to  the  transaction,  and  encourage  the  further  increase  of  in- 
dustry by  guaranteeing  to  it  its  own  reasonable  share  of  gain. 
This  theory  of  railroading,  that  it  is  a  business  enterprise 
and  not  a  speculation,  that  its  interests  are  centered  in  the 
fields,  the  factories  and  the  mines  instead  of  upon  stock  ex- 
changes, that  the  intelligent  and  just  system  of  profit-sharing 
between  carrier  and  shipper  embodied  in  reasonable  rates 
will  best  promote  the  prosperity  of  both  and  enhance  the 
national  heritage,  is  perhaps  not  the  least  contribution  made 
by  the  Northwest  to  the  development  of  the  nation  and  the 
world  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

THE  NORTHWEST  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

So  much  for  the  past  of  the  Northwest.  The  duty  of  its 
sons  is  to  render  secure  its  development  and  progress.  Few 
battles  are  ever  finally  won.  There  are  always  old  positions 
to  be  held  and  new  ones  to  be  conquered.  The  causes  of  this 
growth  are  to  be  found  in  the  conjunction  of  an  immense 
volume  of  population,  supplied  by  our  own  natural  increase 
and  by  immigration,  with  enormous  areas  of  fertile  soil. 
It  was  like  opening  the  vaults  of  a  great  treasury  and  bidding 
each  man  help  himself.  But  these  conditions  cannot  be  per- 
manent The  present  era,  which  we  rightly  celebrate,  is  the 
crisis  of  the  old  order.  The  primary  business  of  the  West 
hitherto  has  been  the  mastery  of  natural  conditions.  The 
best  contribution  to  the  story  of  the  future  economic  and 
social   evolution  of  the   race   should  come   from   the  section 
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that  has  added  most  largely  to  its  material  wealth.  And  with 
the  new  order  already  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  old 
and  bidding  it  depart,  this  central  and  commanding  section 
of  the  country  may  well  occupy  its  thought  with  the  molding 
of  the  future  in  such  fashion  as  not  only  to  contribute  to 
national  prosperity  and  security  but  also  to  maintain  the 
rightful  supremacy  and  leadership  of  the  Northwest. 

NEW    ENGLAND'S   WARNING. 

A  parallel  shows  possibilities  of  undoing.  The  history  of 
New  England  should  be  the  study  of  every  citizen  of  the 
Northwest.  Her  first  scanty  population,  not  too  great  a  bur- 
den to  the  soil,  maintained  itself  by  industry  and  frujgality 
in  more  than  comfort,  and  gave  stamina  and  quality  to  na- 
tional traits  that  will  never  lose  their  virtue.  But  her  eco- 
nomic progress  has  reached  a  declining  plane.  The  crowding 
of  population  and  the  careless  exhaustion  of  her  soil  forced 
a  revolution  in  industry  as. influential  upon  her  fortunes  as 
the  opening  of  the  West  to  settlement.  She  turned  to  manu- 
factures. Industries  to  employ  her  surplus  population  grew 
up  everywhere;  and  New  England  supposed  that,  protected 
by  the  wall  of  a  tariff,  she  had  found  a  new  line  to  greatness. 
The  slow  progress  of  events  moved  on.  The  pressure  of  life 
intensified.  The  soil,  poor  at  best  and  therefore  needing  more 
zealous  care,  was  more  and  more  neglected.  Her  power  fell 
in  proportion,  and  she  became  more  dependent  upon  the  out- 
side market.  Her  fields  were  abandoned  or  passed  into  the 
hands  of  immigrants  of  another  race  who  are  content  with 
a  diminished  return.  Her  factories  grew,  but  so  did  others 
in  distant  places,  located  nearer  to  sources  of  supply  for  raw 
material.  The  very  duties  upon  which  she  once  relied  have 
become  a  scourging  tax  upon  fuel  and  upon  much  of  the 
material  for  her  industries.  New  England  has  not  lost  her 
character  or  the  whole  of  her  prosperity,  but  the  leadership 
in  industry  and  in  other  spheres  that  once  was  her  proud 
claim  and  right  is  shared  by  others.  The  first  business,  the 
highest  duty  of  the  Northwest,  is  to  prepare  for  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  coming  day  and  to  postpone  the  lengthening 
of  the  shadows  that  must  surely  fall.    To  you  it  is  of  the  utmost 
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moment  and  the  highest  privilege  to  look  at  coming  condi- 
tions and  make  sure  the  defenses  of  the  household  against 
the  creeping  foe  that  centuries  cannot  halt  in  his  conquest 
of  the  over-confident,  the  improvident  or  the  unwise. 

Within  certain  limits  we  ma>^  know  exactly  what  is  to 
happen  in  this  country  and  in  the  Northwest  if  forces  now 
operative  continue,  and  if  tendencies  now  active  are  unchecked. 
These,  briefly,  are  the  certainties  of  the  next  fifty  years, 
supported  by  facts  ascertained  beyond  possibility  of  error. 
The  proof  is  accessible,  and  with  the  volume  of  it  I  need 
not  burden  you  here. 

OCCUPATION    FOR    THE   FUTURE. 

By  the  year  1925  there  will  be  in  the  United  States 
125,000,000  people,  and  by  the  middle  of  this  century,  within 
the  lifetime  of  thousands  now  living,  our  population  will  be 
more  than  200,000,000.  Where  are  these  people  to  find  prof- 
itable occupation?  How  are  they  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life?  The  question  is  already  pressing  upon  great  cities 
like  your  own,  where  immigration  concentrates.  But  these 
newcomers  cannot  be  excluded.  Labor  was  never  as  scarce, 
wages  never  as  high  as  at  the  present  day.  We  cannot  stop 
the  inflow  or  check  the  natural  increase.  But  we  must  de- 
termine upon  a  national  ecomony  far  different  from  the  pres- 
ent when  our  population  is  approaching  three  times  what  it 
was  in  1900.  Striking  as  has  been  found  the  contrast  between 
1850  and  the  present  day,  that  between  1900  and  1950  will 
reveal  more  serious  features. 

Practically  speaking,  our  public  lands  are  all  occupied. 
The  irrigation  of  land  by  the  general  government  will  do 
something,  but  when  all  the  present  plans  are  completed 
they  will  furnish  land  for  one  and  a  half  million  small  farms 
of  forty  acres  each,  or  a  population  of  seven  or  eight  millions. 
Our  other  natural  resources  have  been  exploited  with  a  lavish 
hand.  Our  exports,  of  which  we  love  to  boast,  consist  mostly 
of  the  products  of  the  soil.  Our  iron  and  coal  supplies  will 
begin  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion  before  fifty  years  have 
passed.  The  former,  at  the  present  rate  of  increasing  produc- 
tion, will  be  greatly  reduced.     Our  forests  are  rapidly  going. 
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our  vast  supply  of  mineral  oil  flows  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
We  cannot  continue  to  supply  the  world  and  recruit  our 
own  resources  by  the  methods  of  trade  that  now  obtain,  be- 
cause the  minerals  stored  in  the  ground  do  not  recreate  them- 
selves. Once  utilized  they  are  gone  forever.  We  shall,  with 
these  coming  millions  to  provide  for,  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  soil,  the  only  resource  of  mankind  that  is  capable  of  infin- 
ite renewal  and  that  offers  life  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion. That  is  the  all-important  lesson  which  it  becomes  you, 
as  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  as  business  men  dealing 
with  a  business  situation  certain  to  arise  in  the  near  future, 
to  impress  upon  the  intelligence  and  the  imagination  of  those 
who  follow  your  example  and  look  to  you  for  guidance.  The 
period  of  ransacking  the  national  storehouse  to  see  what  can 
be  sent  over  seas  and  sold  must  be  changed  to  an  era  in 
which  we  shall  consider  the  preservation  and  the  improvement 
of  what  is,  fundamentally,  our  chief  maintenance.  For  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  all  varied  commercial  activity,  of 
whatever  intrinsic  form  or  interest,  is  mainly  built;  and  upon 
it  depends  the  future  of  mankind  and  the  nature  and  stability 
of  its  institutions. 

THE    WASTING    OF    RESOURCES. 

In  some  things  we  are  going  backward.  The  soil  of  the 
country  is  being  impoverished  by  careless  treatment.  Forests 
are  cut  down  that  the  sun  may  bake  it  and  the  floods  scour 
it  into  the  ocean.  It  has  been  cropped  to  the  same  grain 
year  after  year  until  its  productive  power,  in  some  of  the 
richest  portions  of  the  country,  has  deteriorated,  fully  fifty 
per  cent.  The  census  returns  show  an  actual  decrease  in  farm 
values  in  a  large  number  of  the  states.  There  are  but  two 
states  in  the  Union  which  return  a  total  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts of  thirty  dollars  per  acre  of  improved  land.  This  State 
of  yours,  with  its  fat  soil  and  nearby  markets,  gave  but  twelve 
dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  at  the  last  census,  and  it  stands 
well  up  on  the  list.  It  is  easily  demonstrable  that  a  mere 
reform  of  methods  of  cultivation  would  double  the  agricul- 
tural product  each  year,  adding  for  the  whole  country  from 
five  to  six  billion  dollars  to  the  national  wealth;  while  the 
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resort  to  small  farms  and  the  adoption  of  intensive  cultivation 
would  give  an  equal  additional  increment.  These  are  possi- 
bilities to  which  necessity  will  lend  a  more  pertinent  and 
compelling  aspect  with  the  coming  years  of  the  present  century. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    NO    SAFEGUARD. 

The  costliest  error  will  be  any  clinging  to  the  delusion 
that  we  are  to  continue  to  increase  our  exports  and  to  live 
upon  the  profits  of  the  foreign  market.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  foreign  market  is  supplied  now  by  us  with  materials  that 
are  mostly  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  many  of  these  we 
shall  soon  cease  to  send  abroad.  The  time  is  coming  on  when 
we  shall  need  our  wheat  crop  for  home  consumption  and 
seed ;  when  our  mines  will  not  yield,  except  at  increased  cost, 
the  iron  and  coal  required  for  manufacturing  commodities 
consumed  at  home ;  and  when  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient, 
whose  wages  we  cannot  hope  to  meet, .  equipped  with  our 
machinery  and  w^ith  the  patience  and  imitative  instinct  there 
so  highly  developed,  will  vanquish  all  competitors  in  every 
market.  Though  our  trade  were  unshackled  from  the  legis- 
lative bonds  that  now  prevent  its  natural  growth  and  free 
expansion,  it  would  not  offer  us  for  long  any  other  reliance 
than  a  broken  reed.  Every  nation  that  enjoys  prosperity  and 
that  exhibits  a  healthy  national  vitality  is  rooted  to  the  soil; 
and  all  its  other  industries  are  clustered  about  tillage  as  the 
branches  spring  from  the  parent  stock  that  nourished  them 
all.  To  a  realization  of  our  position,  to  a  return  to  agriculture, 
to  a  jealous  care  of  our  land  resources,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  and  to  a  mode  of  cultivation  that  shall  at  once 
multiply  the  yield  per  acre  and  restore  instead  of  destroying 
productive  qualities,  we  must  come  without  delay  if  we  are 
to  escape  disaster.  I  know  of  no  issue,  in  business  or  in 
politics,  that  compares  in  importance  or  in  power  with  this 
that  looms  already  upK)n  us  and  threatens  our  future. 

In  the  past,  before  the  advent  of  railways  in  this  country, 
large  cities  were  built  on  the  harbors  of  our  navigable  waters, 
where  traffic  might  be  most  conveniently  and  cheaply  trans- 
ferred between  land  and  water.  Your  own  city  of  Chicago 
grew  up  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  on  the  harbor  furnished 
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by  the  Chicago  River.     To-day  by  far  your  greatest  harbor 
is  in  the  terminal  yards  of  your  railway  lines.  • 

MORE    TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES    REQUIRED. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil  comes 
that  of  transportation.  Already  the  growth  of  our  commerce 
beween  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  finds 
itself  delayed  and  hampered  for  want  of  additional  railway 
lines  and  of  terminal  facilities.  And  throughout  the  whole 
country  there  is  a  rising  call  for  more  tracks,  more  engines, 
more  cars  and  more  transportation  facilities  of  all  kinds. 

To  furnish  what  is  required  will  call  for  the  investment 
of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  be  furnished  from 
the  savings  of  people  of  all  classes,  and  without  them  the 
whole  business  of   the  country   must  suffer. 

Money  invested  in  railways  expects  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment  and  it  also  expects  the  same  measure  of  protec- 
tion before  the  law  that  is  accorded  to  other  property.  No 
city,  state  or  nation  can  ever  build  up  a  great  commercial 
growth  based  upon  a  foundation  theory  that  one  of  its  most 
important  servants  shall  render  service  at  a  loss  or  under 
unreasonable  conditions.  Such  a  growth  cannot  endure.  The 
railways  must  be  made  to  do  their  whole  duty  to  the  public 
and  should  prosper  with  the  people,  or  the  result  will  be  that 
both  will  suffer. 

THE  NORTHWEST  AS  A  LEADER. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  has  been  summed  up  with  rare 
accuracy  and  force  by  a  writer  and  thinker  of  the  first  rank 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  the  late  Professor  Shaler, 
in  these  words:  "As  the  population  becomes  dense  there 
will  soon  appear  the  dangers  of  poverty  and  misery  that  are 
apt  to  accompany  a  crowded  civilization.  The  enormous  pres- 
sure of  masses  of  people  seems  to  crush  out  the  hope  and 
energy  and  prosperity  of  a  large  proportion  of  them ;  and  the 
great  problem  of  modern  progress,  after  all,  is  how  to  deal 
with  this  tendency — how  to  prevent  the  forces  of  advancing 
social  evolution  from  being  destructive  as  well  as  creative." 
This  is  the  problem  of  the  nation,,  exactly  stated;  and  it  is, 
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in  a  special  sense,  the  problem  of  the  Northwest.  As  here 
the  noblest  fruits  of  prosperity  have  been  gathered,  so  here 
must  be  evolved  methods  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  I^ead- 
ership  implies  responsibility ;  primacy  must  carry  with  it  pro- 
tection for  those  less  favored.  It  is  the  central  area  of  this 
continent  that  gave  the  material  and  the  stage  for  the  latest 
phases  of  human  progress.  It  is  there  that  the  problems  which 
have  silenced  the  older  nations,  the  evolutions  as  yet  unac- 
complished, must  be  worked  out.  Nowhere  else  is  there  more 
energy  or  more  courage  to  join  with  great  issues  that  promise 
success.  The  event  will  come  not  through  boasting  or  through 
the  accretion  of  wealth  and  the  magnification  of  industries, 
but  as  all  the  works  of  science  and  all  the  revelations  of  natural 
law  have  been  made  our  heritage ;  by  infinite  patience,  infinite 
study  of  facts  as  they  are,  infinite  search  for  close  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  infinite  devotion  to  the  glory  and  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions  and  infinite  love  for  man  as  he  should  and 
yet  may  be.  There  can  be  no  more  honorable  place  than  that 
of  the  Northwest  as  the  theatre  of  this  action;  there  can  be 
no  greater  glory  than  to  lead,  as  this  city  will  be  called  upon 
to  do,  the  mass  of  a  people  yet  unaware  of  the  changing  times 
and  the  new  light  following  clearer  vision.  That  may  well 
become  your  ambition  and  your  title  to  a  larger  and  more 
enduring  fame. 
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CHICAGO'S  INTEREST  IN  RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 


A  great  city  does  not  arise  by  accident.  Since  commerce  be- 
gan, the  advantages  of  situation  and  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  traffic  have  fixed  the  trade  centers  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  eulogists  of  your  city  has  declared  that  ''Chicago 
is  a  monument  of  mastery  over  circumstance."  With  due  ac- 
knowledgment to  those  who  overcame  physical  obstacles,  who 
overcame  the  great  difficulties  here  met  in  the  upbuilding  of  a 
<^ity,  this  tribute  may  be  qualified.  For  circumstance  greatly 
aided  the  strong  men  who  builded  on  this  spot  the  second  city  in 
5ize  in  the  United  States;  and  the  third  greatest  market  in  the 
world.  A  prophetic- eye  might  have  foreseen  that  the  trade  cen- 
ter of  the  interior  basin  of  this  country  would  be  established  here, 
had  it  taken  a  thoughtful  survey  of  the  continent  and  its  future 
possibilities  at  the  foot  of  Lake,  Michigan,  a  great  waterway 
reaching  to  almost  the  measured  center  of  the  continent  and  of 
its  developed  productive  power.  Along  it  will  be  strung  com- 
mercial depots,  and  at  the  most  advantageous  point  will  grow 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  Rail  and  water  lines,  in  the  harmony 
of  modern  transportation,  must  fit  into  each  other.  But  the  rail- 
roads traversing  this  fertile  territory  are  halted  at  the  lake  bar- 
rier. They  must  find  their  way  around.  The  dropping  of  Lake 
Michigan,  like  a  pendant  from  a  chain,  forces  the  traffic  of  the 
Northwest  into  a  sweeping  curve  to  obtain  a  free  highway.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  lake  must,  by  geographical  and  commer- 
cial necessity,  at  tlie  point  where  the  land  and  water  systems 
meet,  become  the  site  of  the  great  central  city.  And  here  the  law 
of  nature,  aided  by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  man,  has  ful- 
filled itself. 

DREAM  AND  REALITY. 

An  early  chronicler  of  Chicago's  greatness,  Daniel  S.  Curtiss, 
said,  in  writing  of  the  city  in  1852:  "There  is  perhaps  no  West- 
ern city  which  slaughters  the  number  of  cattle  that  Chicago 
does.  The  whole  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the 
season  was  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred ;  and  the 
amount     of     capital     invested      about      three— quarters     of     a 
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million  dollars."  He  boasted  that  the  city  then  contained 
eight  or  ten  brokers  and  bankers,  thirty  or  forty  forwarding 
agents  and  commission  and  produce  buyers,  and  a  large  number 
of  mercantile  concerns.  Grain  exports  of  a  little  over  seven 
and  a  half  million  bushels  in  1855,  and  adding  to  that  a  manufac- 
tured product  amounting  to  eleven  million  dollars,  the  prophet 
of  Chicago's  infancy  exclaimed  exultantly,  "When  to  her  present 
age  of  twenty  years  Chicago  shall  have  added  four  new  lustres, 
our  readers,  on  reviewing  the  statistics  grow  before  them,  will 
smile  at  the  insignificance  of  the  numbers,  however  far  beyond 
belief  they  appear  to  them  now.  Chicago,  indeed,  has  a  splendid 
and  magnificent  future." 

We  may  smile  at  or  with  this  quaint  old  fellow  when  the  city 
has  grown  to  such  magnitude  that  its  statistics  fail  to  convey  any 
definite  idea  to  the  ordinary  mind  because  it  cannot  grasp  them 
in  their  prodigious  entirety.  You  handle  four  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  grain  and  provisions  annually  on  your  board  of 
trade.  Your  receipts  and  shipments  of  flour  last  year  were 
over  fifteen  million  barrels,  and  of  wheat  more  than  forty  million 
bushels.  Of  meat  products  you  shipped  over  two  billion  pounds. 
Your  manufactured  products  are  valued  at  nearly  a  billion,  your 
wholesale  trade  at  more  than  a  billion  and  three-quarters  every 
year.  One  measure  of  this  tremendous  trade  activity  is  the 
volume  of  bank  clearings,  aggregating  in  1905  more  than  ten 
billion  dollars. 

CHICAGO'S  CONTINENTAL  POSITION. 

These  are  some  of  the  material  results  of  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  the  great  interior  area  of  this  continent,  for  which 
'  Chicago  is  the  chief  trade  center.  The  twelve  States  stretching 
westward  from  the  Alleghanies  north  of  the  Ohio  River  contain 
one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  area  of  the  United  States,  with 
one-third  of  its  population.  They  possess  more  than  one-half 
the  wealth  invested  in  improved  farms,  and  produce  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  food  products  of  the  country.  In 
handling  the  vast  exchanges  arising  from  this  production, 
Chicago  has  obtained  her  business  and  from  it  derives  her 
growth.  By  the  middle  of  the  present  century  this  country 
will  have  a  population  of  more  than  two  hundred  million.  The 
number  directly  tributary  to  Chicago  as  a  central  market  should 
be  equal,  on  the  existing  ratio,  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
Ignited  States  at  the  last  census.      It  therefore  appears  that  the 
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growth  of  Chicago  is  in  comparative  infancy  and  her  labors  only 
begun. 

The  ambition  of  a  city  so  placed  commercially  should  be  no 
less  dignified  and  her  policy  no  less  comprehensive  and  intelli- 
gent than  her  demonstrated  possibilities.  If  her  position  by 
nature  and  by  her  developing  industry,  is  imperial,  that  should  be 
matched  by  imperial  efforts  and  ideas.  For  it  is  written  in 
history  that  the  man  or  the  city  or  the  state  unequal  to  its  op- 
portunities shall  die.  It  is  not  enough  to  enlarge  the  borders 
and  to  make  such  increase  as  is  gathered  here.  Impregnable  as 
your  commercial  position  seems,  true  though  it  be  that  nature  has 
given  to  you  guarantees  for  the  future,  it  is  as  certainly  true 
that  if  you  intend  to  maintain  supremacy  you  must  still  labor  for 
it.  You  must  keep  your  chiefship  by  service  to  the  whole  trade 
following.  You  must  supply  terminals  and  all  other  necessary 
aids  to  quick  and  cheap  transportation,  you  must  also  guard, 
strengthen  and  increase  all  the  forces  that  contribute  to  Chicago's 
greatest  growth. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  INADEQUATE. 

To-day  the  entire  country  is  suffering  for  want  of  transport- 
ation facilities  to  move  its  business  without  unreasonable  delay. 
The  prevailing  idea  with  the  public  is  that  the  railways  are  short 
of  cars,  while  the  actual  facts  are  that  the  shortage  is  in  tracks  and 
terminals.  Formerly  the  new  mileage  added  yearly  was  about 
four  to  five  per  cent,  or,  with  the  increased  capacity  of  cars, 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country's  traffic. 
In  recent  years  the  traffic  has  increased  at  a  much  higher  rate. 
For  instance,  between  Chicago  and  New  York  it  has  doubled  in 
about  eight  years  while  the  facilities  for  handling  it  has  not  in- 
creased more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

From  June  30,  1895,  to  1905 — ten  years — the  growth  in  ton 
mileage  was  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent.  The  growth  in  the 
mileage  of  railroads  to  handle  that  traffic  was  twenty  per  cent. 
There  is  where  you  stand  to-day — you  can  see  it  in  that  brief  com- 
parison. There  is  where  the  whole  country  stands.  The  traffic 
of  the  country  is  congested  beyond  imagination.  The  commerce 
of  the  country  is  paralyzed,  and,  continued,  it  means  slow  death. 

More  cars?  Yes,  we  need  more  cars,  but  we  need  also  cars 
of  greater  capacity,  heavier  trains  and  more  miles  of  railroad  to 
haul  them  over.  In  ten  years  the  railroads  of  the  country  ex- 
panded twenty  per  cent  for  the  handling  of  a  business  that  in- 
creased one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent.      Suppose  you  are  able  in 
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the  near  future  to  increase  that  expansion  fifty  per  cent.  That 
will  still  leave  forty  per  cent  a  year  of  the  business  without  any 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  fifty-five  thousand  to  seventy  thous- 
and miles  of  additional  tracks,  including  larger  terminals,  and 
other  facilities,  most  of  which,  in  the  large  centers  where  the 
greatest  congestion  now  exists,  should  be  provided  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  of  business.  The  necessary  terminal  yards,  right 
of  way,  bridging,  docks  and  construction  will  cost  from  four 
billion  to  five  billion  dollars,  or  a  thousand  million  dollars  a  year 
for  five  years.  The  country  could  not  spare  this  amount  from 
other  channels.  The  means  for  the  first  and  possibly  the  second 
year's  construction  might  be  provided,  but  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  providing  the  entire  sum.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
rolling  mills  in  the  United  States  is  about  three  million  tons  per 
annum,  of  which  two  and  one-quarter  million  tons  is  required  for 
renewals.  It  would  take  nearly  two  million  tons  a  year  for 
the  proposed  mileage.  If  the  rails  were  piled  up  ready  for  the 
undertaking,  and  the  money  in  the  bank  to-day,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  the  labor  to  do  the  work.  There  has  not  been  a 
question  since  the  Civil  War  of  as  much  consequence  as  this  one. 

You  cannot  contract  with  anyroad  in  Chicago  to-day  to  move 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  cars  to  New  York  under  penalty, 
within  thirty  days,  and  any  railroad  that  would  make  the  contract 
would  probably  be  unable  to  deliver  the  freight. 

The  great  cry  is  that  there  are  not  cars  enough.  The  trouble 
is  that  you  cannot  get  more  than  half  the  movement  out  of  the 
cars  that  you  could  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Statistics  show  that 
freight  cars  run  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  or  more  an  hour 
or  say  twenty-five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Think  of  it,  using 
its  cars  only  two  hours  a  day.  Is  there  any  business  in  the  world 
that  can  sustain  itself  when  its  equipment  is  in  use  only  one 
twelfth  of  the  time? 

There  is  not  enough  money  available  to  bring  relief  to  this 
situation  under  existing  conditions.  Are  men  going  to  invest 
their  money  in  railroads  as  long  as  railroads  are  considered  out- 
laws? In  the  recent  campaign  we  beheld  the  spectacle  of  one 
political  party  preaching  the  doctrine  of  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  Government.  The  Federal  Government  to  run  the 
main  lines  (the  only  ones  that  make  any  money  nowadays)  and 
the  respective  vStates  to  have  the  branch  lines,  there  being  no 
profit  in  their  operation.  The  other  party  proposes  to  leave  the 
title  to  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  but  to  run  them 
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by  a  commission  which  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  on  the 
investment.  Is  this  the  way  to  get  more  railroad  mileage  so  that 
the  country's  freight  can  be  moved  ? 

The  country  has  to  face  a  condition  to-day  which  only  time, 
patience  and  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money  will 
remedy.  To  discuss  this  condition  further  would  take  more  time 
than  we  can  give  it  to-night,  and  I  will  only  say  that  there  is  no 
more  important  work  for  the  general  government  than  the  early 
construction  of  a  canal  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
depth  of  at  least  fifteen  feet.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  such  a 
canal,  and,  bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  about  the  general 
and  widespread  want  of  railway  transportation,  the  sooner  the 
work  is  commenced  the  better  for  the  country. 

THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  MARKET. 

Geographically  speaking,  commercially  speaking,  indeed  speak- 
ing in  any  sense  except  that  of  politics,  Chicago's  possibilities  and 
therefore  her  duties  are  contained  not  in  a  rectangle  with  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  for  one  side,  but  in  a  circle 
described  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  as  a 
center.  Place  a  pair  of  dividers  with  one  leg  on  Chicago  and  the 
other  at  Key  West,  Florida.  Then  swing  the  latter  to  the  north- 
west and  it  will  not  reach  the  limit  of  good  agricultural  land. 
There  is  the  field  for  your  labors.  Nature  knows  no  political 
parties,  no  race  exclusiveness,  no  division  of  territory  by  artifi- 
cial boundaries.  The  very  law  of  nature  that  demanded  and  de- 
creed the  rise  here  of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  incor- 
porated in  her  charter  the  condition  that  she  should  not  be  smaller 
than  her  opportunity  or  fall  below  the  level  of  her  trust.  There 
is,  therefore,  another  trade  field  to  which  you  are  especially  invit- 
ed by  self-interest.  He  who  calculates  the  future  of  Chicago  as 
"The  Great  Central  Market,"  as  you  have  truly  and  happily  called 
it,  without  including  in  his  estimate  the  great  and  growing  and 
rich  country  across  our  northern  boundary,  is  like  one  who  should 
start  an  insurance  company  without  consulting  an  actuary's  tables. 
In  the  relations  between  these  neighboring  people  no  one  has  a 
larger  interest  than  you. 

COMM ERCE,  NORTH  AN D  SOUTH. 

We  are  digging  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  at  a 
cost  of  no  one  knows  how  many  millions  of  dollars  before  it  is 
finished ;  and  we  are  digging  it  in  the  name  of  commerce.  In 
as  far  as  this  may  confer  upon  our  Southern  States  and  cities  the 
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trade  benefits  which  they  hope,  it  is  well.  The  nation  has  not 
done  much  for  them,  comparatively,  in  late  years,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  some  share.  But  let  us  keep  our  ideas  adjusted  to  a 
true  perspective.  This  laborious  and  costly  enterprise  will  assist 
not  only  our  trade  with  Brazil  and  the  thriving  eastern  divisions 
of  South  America,  but  with  the  little  fringe  of  country  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  non-savage  people  living 
south  of  the  equator  constitute  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  and  these  the  least  enterprising  of  the  whole. 
The  countries  of  South  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific  con- 
tain about  eleven  million  people,  or  about  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  have  a  total  commerce  of  about  $190,- 
000,000,  of  which  only  $27,631,853  came  to  us  in  1905.  This 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  volume  as  our  trade  with  the  states 
of  Central  America.  Our  commerce  with  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada is  over  $200,000,000  annually.  Our  commerce  with  the  en- 
tire South  American  continent  is  scarcely  five  million  dollars 
greater.  Let  us  by  all  means  build  up  trade  with  South  America 
if  we  can,  even  at  some  considerable  expenditure.  But  let  us 
keep  our  mental  balance.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  North  Amer- 
ica, on  the  line  of  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis,  lies  an  immense  fertile 
area  extending  northwest  as  far  as  the  fifty-fourth  parallel. 
Shall  we  cultivate  the  comparatively  unproductive  field  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Andes  and  leave  this  inviting  expanse  untilled  ? 
Let  us  for -a  moment  drop  political  theories  and  all  the  pre- 
judices and  preconceptions  trailing  after  them,  and  look  at  the 
situation  as  a  plain  business  problem.  North  of  us  lies  a  country 
of  enormous  possibilities  for  development,  inhabited  by  between 
five  and  six  million  people.  It  has  nineteen  thousand  miles  of 
railways,  with  several  other  great  projects  actually  under  way. 
It  has  a  foreign  trade  of  only  a  little  short  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  per  annum.  Its  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  over 
four  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  product  is  four 
hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars.  Its  people  have  de- 
posited in  their  savings  banks  eighty-two  million  dollars.  It  has 
achieved  this  growth  without  outside  aid,  exactly  as  the  United 
States  has  grown,  by  virtue  of  its  inheritance  of  fertile  land, 
rich  mines  and  noble  forests,  and  by  the  industry  and  integrity 
of  its  people.  And  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  development. 
Its  unworked  resources  are  immense.  There  is  land  enough  in 
Canada,  if  thoroughly  tilled,  to  feed  every  mouth  in  Europe. 
There  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles  in  each 
of  two  Northwest  provinces,  and  there  are  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
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acres  of  timbered  land  in  the  Dominion.     This  is  a  neighbor  to 
be  taken  note  of. 

INTEGRITY  OF  INTERIOR  AMERICA. 

We  come  now  to  the  plain  question,  amazingly  simple  when 
severed  from  politics,  why  this  country  and  our  own  should  not 
be  commercially  as  one.  We  have  seen  what  the  great  central 
valley  of  this  country  is  to  the  nation  and  to  Chicago.  Fancy 
it  possible  to  have  that  most  precious  national  possession  in  some 
way  duplicated.  How  the  national  imagination  would  exult  in 
the  addition  to  our  business  and  in  the  new  prosperity  to  come 
from  the  new  heritage.  Yet  that  is  substantially  what  unham- 
pered trade  relations  with  Canada  would  mean.  The  certain' 
fate  and  fortune  of  this  adjoining  country,  so  similar  in  physical 
characteristics,  so  identical  in  language,  customs  and  usages  of 
trade,  is  to  be  developed  by  a  series  of  common  agencies  work- 
ing in  uniformity.  It  may  require  years ;  you  or  others  may 
reap  the  harvest  of  gain.  But  there  is  an  integrity  as  it  may  be 
called,  a  oneness  and  a  plan  in  American  material  development 
as  indivisible  as  the  very  surface  of  the  land  reaching  as  far 
north  as  the  limit  of  human  settlement.  The  same  natural  con- 
ditions that  fixed  your  city  here  and  fostered  its  amazing  growth 
are  at  work,  in  other  ways,  to  dictate  American  commercial  unity. 
It  may  be  postponed,  to  the  certain  loss  of  both  parties.  It  can- 
not be  defeated  ultimately.  Therefore  the  only  question  remain- 
ing, the  question  which  I  wish  you  to  consider  seriously  to-night 
and  after  to-night,  is  whether  you  shall  follow  nature*s  directing 
finger  and  contribute  your  share  of  effort  and  reap  your  share 
of  the  reward. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  RECIPROCITY. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  done  with  the  catchwords  and  the 
shopworn  platitudes  that  cluster  like  barnacles  upon  the  argu- 
ment for  and  against  reciprocity.  It  is  true  that  the  wisest 
minds  in  both  countries,  when  broadened  by  large  experience, 
have  almost  uniformly  confessed  the  need  and  the  benefit  of  re- 
ciprocity as  a  proper  condition  for  modern  trading.  But  in  this 
special  case  the  plea  for  more  liberal  trade  relations  is  negatived 
only  by  unreasoning  individual  selfishness.  Hold  political  con- 
siderations aside,  consult  the  interest  of  the  whole  community 
and  determine  this  matter  of  business  by  business  principles. 
The  conclusive  argument  for  reciprocity  with  Canada  always  has 
been  and  must  be  the  experience  of  the  several  American  States. 
Had  it  not  been  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  each  State  of  the 
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Union  would  speedily  have  levied  a  duty  on  all  commerce  cross- 
ing its  boundaries.  Even  with  the  enlightenment  of  our  own 
past  behind  us,  it  is  most  probable  that,  if  this  prohibition  were 
removed,  not  many  years  would  pass  without  some  such 
restrictive  legislation  by  certain  of  the  States.  Yet  all  acknowl- 
edge at  this  moment  that  one  great  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  UnitecJ  States  and  its  wonderful  progress  has  been  the  com- 
mercial elimination  of  State  lines.  Unrestricted  trade  between 
the  States  has  favored  all  of  them. 

Now,  whether  this  argument  does  or  does  not  apply  to  our 
relations  with  European  countries,  different  in  history,  in  trade 
customs^  and  in  material  circumstance,  it  does  apply  to  our  north- 
em  neighbor,  so  nearly  allied  to  us  in  natural  conditions  and  in 
mode  of  growth.  ■  Canada  is  merely  a  portion  of  our  own  West- 
em  country,  cut  off  from  us  by  the  accident  of  original  occupa- 
tion and  subsequent  diplomatic  agreement.  The  Canadian  North- 
west is  much  like  the  American  Northwest  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  proof  that  it  would  profit  both  her  and  us  to 
draw  closer  the  commercial  tie  is  written  in  the  history  of  the  soil 
on  which  we  live.  And  the  difference  of  political  constitution 
and  the  fact  of  other  allegiance  are  irrelevant  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  material  future  of  the  great  integral  productive  area 
of  North  America ;  the  one  field  whose  development  will  be  most 
rapid  and  complete  when  most  homogeneous.  Whatever  a  man 
may  think  about  the  respective  merits  pi  protection  and  free  trade 
in  the  abstract,  he  should  be  frank  enough  to  admit  the  propriety 
and  the  value  of  reciprocity  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience  on 
this  continent. 

Whatever  commercial  policy  confers  the  greatest  benefits  on 
the  whole  continent  will  best  advance  the  various  parts,  and  this 
city  would  at  once  receive  and  confer  inestimable  benefits  under 
a  more  liberal  trade  convention.  The  Dominion  will,  in  any 
event  and  under  any  system,  be  opened  up  and  highly  developed. 
With  her  vacant  spaces  occupied  and  all  her  industries  humming 
at  the  demand  of  new  population,  why  should  not  her  business 
and  ours  be  transacted  by  agencies  that  work  with  the  highest 
efficiency  and  at  the  lowest  cost?  Already  demand  and  supply 
have  forced  a  relaxation  of  tariff  rivalries  which  permits  the 
wheat  of  Canada  to  be  brought  into  the  I'nited  States,  milled  in 
bond  and  the  flour  exported  without  payment  of  duty.  Wherein 
could  any  farmer  suffer  by  the  complete  opening  of  a  market 
already  thus  extended,  since  the  price  of  his  grain  in  any  event 
is  fixed  by  the  surplus  for  export  and  the  quotations  of  foreign 
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markets?  In  ten  or  fifteen  years,  according  to  present  indications, 
the  United  States  will  need  every  bushel  of  its  wheat  product  at 
home.  Would  it  then  be  disadvantageous  for  us  to  share  in  the 
products  of  the  fields  of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan? 

WATER  WAYS  AND  MARKETS. 

Canada  has  already  one  transcontinental  railroad  system. 
Others  will  soon  be  added  to  her  transportation  equipment.  She 
has  a  system  of  waterways  which  is  justly  her  pride.  On  this 
she  has  spent  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars.  The  St. 
,  Lawrence  system  of  canals  furnishes  forty-three  miles  of  artificial 
channel  to  reinforce  river  and  lake.  The  Welland  canal  com- 
pletes the  chain.  The  most  ambitious  project,  and  one  in  which 
every  lake  city  has  a  stake,  is  the  proposed  canal  from  Lake 
Huron  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  direct.  Engineers  have  ex- 
amined the  scheme  and  pronounced  it  feasible.  This  ship  canal 
would  extend  from  Georgian  Bay  by  way  of  Lake  Nipissing  and 
the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  Rivers,  reducing  the  distance  from 
Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
This  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  less  than  the  present  route 
by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  What  would 
it  mean  to  Chicago  were  such  a  canal  constructed  with  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet  as  planned,  so  that  vessels  could  load  at  your  docks 
and  sail  direct  for  Montreal  or  Quebec  and  bring  ocean-going 
ships  practically  as  near  the  upper  lakes  and  the  West  as  Buffalo 
is  now  ?  Your  packing  house  products  could  be  loaded  in  Chicago 
on  specially  constructed  ships  and  sent  direct  to  any  ocean  port 
in  the  world.  Your  grain  could  be  delivered  alongside  ocean 
ships  at  Montreal  or  Quebec  for  little  more  than  it  now  costs  to 
BuflFalo.  Can  any  practical  mind  fail  to  grasp  the  vast  possibili- 
ties waiting  upon  harmonious  action  upon  both  sides  of  this 
boundary  line  which  worries  and  taxes  commerce  now,  but  which 
will  not  forever  defeat  or  impede  it. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  both  countries  are  the  first  to 
raise  the  alarm.  It  is  without  rational  foundation.  Whatever 
either  country  may  think  it  has  to  guard  against  with  respect  to 
those  of  the  Old  World,  there  is  no  danger  here.  We  have  as 
much  reason  to  dread  Canadian  competition  as  Pennsylvania  has 
to  cry  for  protection  against  North  Dakota.  Canada  would  be 
as  much  endangered,  no  more,  as  Montana  is  by  the  competi- 
tion of  Ohio.  Iowa,  which  stands  first  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  in  value  of  agricultural  products,  has  risen  to 
seventeenth    place    in    manufacture,    with    a    gross    pro<luct    of 
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over  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  million  dollars  in  1900, 
without  a  tariff  against  New  England..  It  is  already  demon- 
strated that  the  opening  of  markets  on  both  sides  of  the  northern 
border  would  improve  industrial  conditions  north  and  south.  Our 
home  market  is  big  enough  to  feel  no  injury  from  contributions 
to  supply  from  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Canada.  And  that 
industry,  instead  of  finding  itself  crippled  by  American  competi- 
tion, would  enlarge  immensely  its  trade  field,  while  finding  relief 
from  the  terrific  competition  created  under  existing  conditions  by 
the  policy  of  American  concerns  that  throw  their  surplus  on  the 
foreign  market  at  prices  scarcely  above  the  cost  of  production. 
Already  many  of  our  industries  are  being  forced  to  build  plants 
in  Canada.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  smelter  on  Cana- 
dian soil  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To-day  there  are  six 
in  British  Columbia,  and  these  are  largely  occupied  with  the  re- 
duction of  American  ores.  Commerce  will  go  her  own  way  even 
though  she  must  walk  in  leg-irons.  Why  not  strike  them  off  and 
permit  her  to  pursue  her  journey  freely  to  its  end  ? 

The  two  countries  complement  and  aid  each  other.  The  de- 
mand for  white  paper  has  practically  wiped  out  our  supply  of 
pulp  timber.  Canadian  forests  can  fill  that  want  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  come.  The  farmer  of  Canada  would  profit  by  access  to  a 
larger  market  where  good  prices  could  be  obtained  for  his  grain, 
meats,  dairy  produce,  wool  and  other  products.  There  is  a  de- 
mand for  it.  And  the  American  farmer  has  nothing  to  fear,  for 
the  time  is  near  at  hand,  and  in  many  particulars  has  now  arrived, 
when  the  home  demand  is  greater  than  he  can  supply.  Reciprocity 
would  become  a  more  and  more  valuable  privilege  to  both  buyer 
and  seller  as.  population  grows.  As  it  grows  each  has  more  and 
more  need  of  the  other. 

TIME  FAVORABLE  FOR  REClPRGCITYi 

The  time  is  opportune  for  a  practical  movement  toward  better 
trade  relations  with  Canada.  During  her  infancy  Canada  was 
always  anxious  for  freer  relations  with  her  southern  neighbor. 
After  she  had  been  shut  out,  forced  to  rely  upon  herself,  she 
carried  forward  plans  for  self-development  that  have  fostered  a 
feeling  of  independence.  Canada  no  longer  comes  as  a  suppliant 
and  never  will.  There  has  been  increasing  irritation  toward  our 
attitude,  and  already  the  fact  that  our  average  tariff  on  dutiable 
articles  coming  from  the  Dominion  to  us  is  forty-nine  and  eighty- 
three  hundredths  per  cent,  while  that  levied  by  Canada  on  dutiable 
goods  coming  from  the  United  States   is  twenty-four  and  eighty- 
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three  hundredths  per  cent,  causes  comment  and  suggests  reprisals. 
The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  colonies  before  the  revolution ;  and  every  turn 
of  the  tariff  screw  by  the  United  States  merely  creates  exaspera- 
tion and  hardens  a  determination  to  achieve  industrial  independ- 
ence even  though  it  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  industrial  isola- 
tion. Each  year  has  seen  lately  a  diminution  in  the  Canadian 
desire  for  reciprocity.  It  is  still  possible  largely  because  of  the 
dowTifall  of. the  Chamberlain  policy  in  Great  Britain.  Had  that 
been  ratified,  had  England  really  granted  to  the  colonies  a  prefer- 
ence in  her  markets  for  their  products,  based  on  reciprocal  advan- 
tages, this  country  would  have  felt  the  double  thrust  in  a  decline 
of  business  with  its  greatest  and  its  third  greatest  customers  on 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  defeat  of  the  plan  has  not  greatly 
disappointed  the  dependencies,  but  it  has  assured  them  that  for 
the  present  they  must  seek  commercial  alliances  elsewhere.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  time  when  reciprocity  with  Canada  may  be  considered 
with  more  favor  than  it  ever  can  be  again.  For  no  man  who 
understands  industrial  conditions  in  Great  Britain  will  believe  that 
the  issue  raised  by  Chamberlain  is  permanently  settled,  or  that 
unrest  and  distress  there  will  not  at  some  future  time  bring  it  again 
to  the  front  with  better  prospect  of  success.  The  .Canadian  export 
trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  rose  from  $3,544,000  in  1866 
to  about  $110,000,000  in  1904,  is  not  to  be  too  lightly  regarded. 
On  our  side,  next  after  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  Canada  does 
more  business  with  us  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  John 
Charlton,  M.  P.,  has  well  stated  our  superior  claim  in  these 
words :  "The  supposed  British  preference  is  sentiment ;  American 
reciprocity  in  natural  products  is  business.'*  It  remains  for  busi- 
ness men  in  both  countries  to  take  hold  before  it  shall  be  too  late. 
What  is  the  first  practical  step?  No  one  can  go  into  this 
matter,  dismissing  bias  and  self-interest,  without  believing  that 
the  consummation  most  to  be  wished  is  the  wiping  out  of  custom 
houses  along  our  northern  frontier  altogether,  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  absolute  free  trade.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  natural 
law,  of  business  interest,  of  the  common  good.  If  the  time  be 
not  ripe  for  that,  the  least  that  it  demands  is  a  policy  and  a 
measure  of  ample  reciprocity.  There  cannot  be  even  a  beginning 
until  we  shall  have  fixed  in  our  minds  the  desirability  of  a  free 
interchange  of  natural  products  and  raw  materials,  giving  to  the 
New  England  manufacturer  his  fuel  and  to  the  farmer  of  the 
Western  plains  his  lumber  and  to  the  makers  of  newspapers  every- 
where their  print  paper  free  from  the  exactions  which  a  needless 
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tariff  now  permits  monopoly  to  impose.  From  this  as  a  begin- 
ning work  may  go  forward  toward  larger  liberty  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  markets  and  a  progress  of  public  sentiment  that  reciproc- 
ity, once  in  operation,  will  assure. 

CREATE  PUBLIC    OPINION, 

The  beginning  of  all  reform  or  progress  in  public  policies  in 
a  republic  is  the  creation  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion.  To 
this  work  the  friends  of  reciprocity  in  the  United  States  should 
address  themselves.  Already  the  people  of  New  England  are 
clamoring  for  a  more  generous  trade  relation.  Along  the  whole 
tier  of  States  adjoining  the  Canadian  boundary  line,  covering  pre- 
cisely the  territory  where  reciprocity  would  be  most  bitterly 
opposed  if  this  country  had  aught  to  fear,  because  there  its  effects 
would  be  most  severely  felt,  it  is  in  popular  favor.  The  lack  now 
is  of  intelligent  leadership;  of  a  strong  center  of  agitation;  of  a 
community  powerful  enough  to  make  itself  heard  and  felt.  What 
other  city  has  a  greater  stake  in  the  issue  than  Chicago?  From 
what  other  center  should  the  influence  go  forth  to  consolidate  the 
trade  of  a  continent?  Of  all  the  splendid  opportunities  which 
have  fallen  to  your  lot  and  been  seized  with  a  keenness  and  vigor 
that  have  made  you  what  you  are,  none  contains  more  alluring 
possibilities,  none  deserves  to  take  precedence  of  this.  It  is  your 
open  door  to  a  traffic  such  as  no  empire  of  the  past  could  ever 
have  hoped  to  boast.  It  is  your  passport  to  a  commercial  rank 
higher  even  than  you  have  coveted. 

A  clear  thinker  from  one  side  of  the  line,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
has  stated  the  whole  question  in  these  plain  words :  "The  present 
issue  is  not  between  the  general  question  of  protection  and  that 
of  free  trade;  it  is  between  the  division  of  this  continent  by  a 
tariff  wall  and  the  free  circulation  of  its  products."  A  man  from 
this  side  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  all,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller, 
without  having  this  issue  in  mind,  struck  the  key-note  for  your 
city.  He  says :  "All  the  best  and  most  strenuous  endeavors  of  Chi- 
cago, whether  practical  or  aesthetic,  whether  directed  toward  indi- 
vidual improvement  or  toward  an  increase  in  the  associated  well- 
being,  may  be  broadly  bracketed  as  educational."  Here  is  a  field  for 
an  incalculable  advantage  to  our  great  open  market,  stimulating 
ideas  and  the  enlargement  of  borders ;  both  fellowship  and  pros- 
perity. The  establishment  of  the  most  generous  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  place  Chicago  com- 
mercially and  geographically  at  the  center  of  the  mightiest  pro- 
ducing and  trade  region  on  the  globe.     It  must  give  to  Canada 
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the  incalculable  advantage  to  our  great  open  market,  stimulating 
her  growth  in  all  directions  as  the  whole  circulation  spreads  new 
life  through  the  body  when  bandages  that  have  swathed  limbs 
and  compressed  the  arteries  are  removed.  It  must  enhance  the 
greatness  and  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  by  the  addition,  in 
all  but  political  relation,  to  our  working  body  of  a  population  of 
nearly  six  million  people,  as  industrious,  moral  and  sturdily  bent 
upon  the  development  of  their  great  resources  as  any  in  the  world. 
It  would  mix  to  the  finest  temper  and  unite  in  due  proportion 
those  elements  of  world  traffic  whose  fusing  and  blending  are 
going  on  before  the  eyes  of  this  generation.  It  would  read  a 
new  moral  into  the  lessons  of  history  by  its  evidence  of  the  capac- 
ity of  the  English-speaking  races  to  combine  in  essentials,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  in  details,  for  the  work  in  the  world  that 
has  been  allotted  to  them  as  their  share  and  the  price  of  their 
leadership.  Nor  could  it  fail  in  slower  and  more  permanent  ways 
to  foster  the  growth  of  that  sentiment  of  human  kinship  that  drifts 
toward  the  unity  of  human  effort  and  aim  and  sympathy  which  is 
the  ultimate  purpose  and  last  event  of  the  life  of  man  upon  this 
earth.  The  cold  direction  of  business  interest,  the  promptings 
of  a  worthy  civic  ambition  and  the  high  command  of  a  large  and 
sure  philosophy  of  life  and  its  labors  seem  to  unite  in  urging  you 
to  win  by  this  path  a  way  to  your  own  rhost  enviable  future ;  and 
to  your  due  participation  in  the  achievement  of  a  destiny  larger 
than  states  and  cities,  working  toward  its  goal  through  the  lives 
and  labors  and  all  the  manifold  relations  of  human  kind. 
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LETTER   OF 

Mr.   JAMES   J.    HILL 

TO 

HON.  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON 

Governor  of  Minnesota 

JANUARY  14th,  1907 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  14,  1907. 
Honorable  John  A.  Johnson, 

Governor,  St,  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  business  of  the  United  States  is  today  so  congested 
that  from  every  portion  of  the  country  arises  clamor  for  relief. 
The  railroads  everywhere  are  taxed  beyond  their  power.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  are  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  business  problem  that  has  ever  threatened  the  nation. 
EXjring  recent  years  the  volume  of  business  has  increased  and 
is  increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  while  the  necessary 
additional  trackage  and  terminals  have  not  been  equal  to  the 
demands  upon  them.  The  resulting  situation  is  a  freight 
blockade  of  enormous  proportions,  especially  at  all  terminal 
points.  How  to  remedy  this  is  a  problem,  financial,  mechanical 
and  physical.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  such  measures 
of  remedy  as  may  be  possible.  And  the  first  step  toward  this 
is  to  reach  a  proper  understanding  of  actually  existing  condi- 
tions. The  following  figures,  compiled  from  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  covering 
the  growth  of  the  railroad  business  for  the  last  ten  years,  ex- 
hibit the  significant  facts : 

Inc. 
1895  1905    Per  Ct. 

Total   single   track   mileage    180.657  218,101      21 

Locomotives  35*699  48,357      35 

Passenger  cars    33.i  12  40,713      23 

Freight    cars    1,196,119  1,731,409      45 

Passenger  mileage   .  • 12,188,446,271      23.800,149,436      95 

Freight  ton  mileage  85.227,515,891     186,463,109,510    118 
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These  figures  show  the  cause  of  delay  in  the  national  traffic 
movement  which  threatens  to  bring  industry  to  a  standstill. 
Within  tlie  last  ten  years  the  volume  of  railroad  business  in 
this  country  has  increased  over  one  hundred  and  ten  per 
cent.  Meanwhile,  the  railroads  have  endeavored  to  meet  it. 
For,  while  the  increase  in  locomotives  has  been  thirty-five 
per  cent  in  number,  and,  in  freight  cars  of  all  classes,  forty-five 
per  cent,  the  substitution  of  larger  cars  for  smaller,  better 
methods  of  loading  and  increase  in  weight  of  locomotives, 
have  greatly  added  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads 
so  far  as  rolling  stock  is  concerned.  Moreover,  equipment 
is  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  capital  and  labor  can  do  it. 
The  car  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country  have 
all  the  orders  they  can  fill  for  a  year  ahead.  The  loco- 
motive works  are  equally  busy.  There  are  and  will  be  cars 
enough  to  carry  the  country's  traffic  if  the  cars  can  be  moved, 
but  engines  and  cars  must  have  tracks  upon  which  they  may 
run. 

A  striking  tale  is  told  by  the  statistics  of  railroad  building 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  is  it  true,  as  stated  above, 
that  there  has  been  in  the  ten  years  ending  1904,  an  increase 
of  but  twenty-one  per  cent  in  mileage,  but  the  most  im- 
pressive fact  is  that  railroad  building  has,  within  a  genera- 
tion, fallen  off  just  as  the  demand  upon  trackage  has  in- 
creased. At  this  moment,  when  that  demand  is  greatest 
and  the  whole  country  is  clamoring  for  relief,  it  is  the  smal- 
lest in  years.     These  are  the  figures: 

Inc.  Per 

Total  Inc.  Per      Ct.  Per 

Mileage.  Inc.  Ct.        Annum. 

1870    52,898  ..... 

1880    93»67i  40,773  77'  7-7 

1890 163,597  69,926  74.6  7.46 

1904    213,904  50,307  30.75  2.19 

1906  Estimated    220,000  6,250  2.9  1.45 

The  limit  of  service  of  a  common  carrier  has  been  reached, 
when  it  has  moving  at  all  times  over  its  system  as  many 
cars  as  can  be  run  upon  its  tracks  with  safety,  and  trans- 
ferred and  dispatched  from  its  terminals  and  junction  points 
without  unreasonable  delay.  Beyond  that  point,  increase 
of  business  cannot  be  .handled  by  increasing  cars  and  engines. 
The  disparity  between  the  growth  of  traffic  and  the  addi- 
tions  to   railroad    mileage,   and    the   extension    of   terminals. 
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shown  by  new  mileage  of  less  than  one  and  otie-half  per 
cent  a  year  since  1904,  to  take  care  of  a  traffic  increase 
averaging  eleven  per  cent  a  year  for  ten  years  past,  presents 
and  explains  the  real  problem.  The  best  judgment  of  many 
conservative  railroad  men  in  the  country  is  that  an  immediate 
addition  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent  per  annum  to  the  rail- 
road trackage  of  the  country  for,  say,  five  years,  should  be 
made  to  relieve  the  situation  and  put  an  end  to  unreasonable 
dctajrs  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Investigations  recently  made  by  public  officials,  and  facts 
accessible  before  those  investigations,  disclose  that  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  have  been  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  upon  them.  In  order  to  handle  this  en- 
ormous addition  of  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent  in  business 
with  only  twenty-one  per  cent  more  track,  they  have  utilized 
as  never  before  the  carrying  capacity  of  each  mile.  Not  only 
were  there  thirty-five  per  cent  more  locomotives  and  forty- 
five  per  cent  more  cars  in  service  in  1905  than  in  1895,  but 
each  engine  and  car  did  much  more  work.  The  passenger 
miles  traveled  per  locomotive  increased  from  1,218,967  to 
2,043,553,  or  more  than  sixty-eight  per  cent,  and  the  ton 
miles  per  freight  locomotive  from  4,258,821  to  6,690,700,  or 
more  than  fifty-seven  per  cent.  Trains  run  faster,  cars  are 
larger,  locomotives  are  more  powerful,  and  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  business  have  so  improved  as  to  increase  the  gen- 
eral efficiency.  Only  by  these  improvements  has  the  dis- 
parity between  trackage  and  business  done  been  prevented 
thus  far  from  creating  widespread  suffering  and  loss.  Only 
thus  has  the  country  been  enabled  to  do  a  growing  work 
with  an  almost  stationary  machine. 

But  the  trouble  of  business  grows  and  deepens.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  section  of  the  country.  And  it  is  in  the 
great  centers  that  the  inadequacy  of  terminal  facilities  makes 
the  pressure  most  severe  and  prevents  the  free  flow  of  traffic. 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  has  thirty-four  switch 
engines  in  use  in  the  Twin  Cities  while  it  uses  only  twenty- 
eight  engines  in  hauling  freight  into  and  out  of  the  same. 

No  additions  to  equipment  and  no  increased  efficiency 
in  operation  can  take  the  place  of  the  imperatively  required 
new  trackage  and  terminal  facilities.  The  country  must  have, 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  built,  additional  tracks  and  terminal 
facilities,  of  which   it  stands   in   such   need    today.     .Suppose 
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that  only  twenty-five  per  cent  additional  track  with  neces- 
sary terminals  and  equipment  is  to  be  built  during  the  next 
five  years;  for  with  less  the  country  cannot  escape  severe 
distress  and  business  depression,  cannot  conduct  promptly 
the  volume  of  business  even  now  in  sight.  Our  total  railroad 
mileage  is  about  220,000  miles.  A  twenty-five  per  cent  in- 
crease would  mean  the  building  of  55,000  miles  of  new  track, 
much  of  which  would  be  additional  tracks  to  existing  lines; 
and  if  five  years  were  allowed  for  the  work  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  11,000  miles  each  year.  But  that  is  not  all. 
One-third  would  have  to  be  added  to  this  amount  for  terminal 
and  passing  tracks.  Add  thirty-three  per  cent  to  55,000  miles, 
and  the  total  is  73,333  miles;  or,  say,  before  the  end  of  five 
years,  in  round  numbers,  75,000  miles  of  track  as  the  require- 
ment for  the  country  to  meet  immediate  needs.  As  most  of 
this  additional  track  would  be  built  where  traffic  is  heaviest, 
for  double-tracking  existing  lines,  it  must  be  expensive  work. 
Grades  should  be  lowered,  curvature  reduced  and  highway 
and  other  bridges  built  and  expensive  terminals  created. 

No  practical  man  would  accept  a  contract  for  furnishing 
the  facilities  required,  including  additional  equipment  and 
terminal  facilities,  for  less  than  $75,000  per  mile.  The  ques- 
tion of  terminals  alone  is  almost  prohibitive.  Terminals  now 
in  use  were  acquired  when  property  was  cheap  and  can  be 
enlarged  only  by  heavy  outlay.  In  many  cities  it  is  not 
even  a  question  of  cost,  since  the  area  necessary  to  handle 
railroad  business  properly  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price ;  does 
not  exist  within  the  business  section  where  terminals  must 
be  located,  unless  the  business  itself  were  destroyed  to  make 
room.  The  new  work,  then,  would  amount  to  $5,500,000,000 
in  round  numbers,  or  a  yearly  average  of  $1,100,000,000. 
That  is  the  sum  which  should  be  spent  before  the  commerce 
of  the  country  can  be  moved  properly.  It  is  just  twice  the 
total  amount  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  more  than  twice  the  entire 
currency  in  circulation  in  the  country,  and  only  a  little  less 
than  twice  the  deposits  in  all  the  savings  banks  in  the  United 
States  put  together.  That  is  the  money  that  should  be 
raised  somehow,  and  that  within  the  next  five  years  if  the 
business  of  the  country  is  to  escape  prostration. 

Almost  all  the  complaints  made  today,  either  by  shippers 
or  by  operating  railroad  men,  of  obstacles   and   dangers   in 
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transportation  service  are  due  to  deficient  trackage.  The 
defect  can  be  corrected  only  by  building  more  traek.  The 
movement  of  freight  cars  is  more  unsatisfactory  to  the  rail- 
roads than  it  can  be  to  their  customers.  The  average  speed 
of  a  freight  train  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 
The  average  distance  traveled  by  each  freight  car  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  per  day.  That  is,  the  entire  freight  equip- 
ment of  the  country  is  employed  to  the  fair  limit  of  its 
capacity  but  two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  On  single 
track  4ines  freights  must  wait  on  sidings  while  passenger 
trains  have  the  right  of  way ;  cars  stand  for  days  or  weeks  in 
yards,  or  at  transfer  points  awaiting  th^ir  turn. 

It  has  come  to  pass  also  that  the  inadequacy  of  trackage 
takes  heavy  toll  of  life  and.  limb.  In  1895  the  number  of 
passenger  miles  traveled  for  every  passenger  killed  or  in- 
jured was  4,789,173;  in  1905  it  was  2,184,830.  The  ton  mile- 
age for  each  non-passenger  killed  or  injured  was  2,278,438  in 
1895  and  2,201,011  in  1905.  Yet  during  this  time  cars  were 
being  equipped  everywhere  with  safety  devices,  and  all  the 
railroads  were  exhausting  ingenuity  in  guarding  against  ac- 
cident. The  terrible  increase  of  casualties  in  proportion  to 
passenger  and  freight  mileage  is  part  of  the  price  the  public 
pays  for  crowding  business  so  that  it  can  be  moved  only  at 
some  sacrifice  of  safety.  The  situation  appeals  to  all  the 
traveling  public  as  well  as  to  every  shipper  and  to  every  man 
connected  with  the  operation  of  railroads  in  this  country. 

Our  population  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  2,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  growth  will  soon  be  2,500,- 
000.  The  demand  upon  the  transportation  systems  of  the 
country  grows  accordingly.  Almost  everything  that  min- 
isters to  human  necessity,  except  such  products  of  the  farm 
as  are  consumed  on  the  farm,  must  be  carried  by  the  railroad 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance.  The  total  value  of  farm 
products  themselves  doubled  in  the  thirty  years  after  1876, 
and  is  now  estimated  at  almost  twice  the  figures  of  five 
years  ago.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  output  of  petroleum 
has  more  than  doubled,  that  of  pig  iron  increased  150  per 
cent,  and  the  value  of  manufactured  products  of  the  country 
rose  from  $9,372,437,283  in  1890  to  $13,039,279,566  in  1900. 
All  the  additions  to  our  imports  and  exports,  every  activity 
in  every  department  of  industry,  means  just  so  much  more 
work  for  the  carrier  svstems  of  the  country.     And  tliev,  as 
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to  available  trackage,  are  little  better  than  at  a  standstill. 
For  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  miles  that  are  built  in 
a  year,  the  greater  part  consists  of  feeders  for  main  lines 
and  of  roads  pushed  into  new  country  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  it  up.  Neither  will  give  relief  to  main  thorough- 
fares or  lighten  the  pressure  on  terminals.  Both,  on  the  con- 
trary, add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  by  creating 
more  business  for  the  overcrowded  lines  to  handle. 

The  pressure  of  traffic  increases  in  a  constant  progression. 
It  has  reached  its  greatest  severity  just  at  the  time. when 
railroad  construction  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Take  the  last  five 
years,  within  which  business  has  been  flourishing  everywhere. 
The  rise  of  new  industries  and  the  expansion  of  old  ones, 
the  development  of  the  country  as  measured  by  the  in- 
creased business  of  the  postal  department,  all  indicate  the 
volume  of  the  burden  placed  upon  the  railroads.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  compiled  from  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads, 
show  the  intense  activity  of  the  last  five  years  as  compared 
with  the  decline  in  railroad  construction: 

Inc. 
1900  1905  Per  Ct. 

Miles  of  railroad  operated 191,861  215,506         12.3 

Passenger   mileage    16,313,284,471      23,906,420,668        46.5 

Freight    mileage    141,162,109,413     i87,375»62i.537        32.7 

The  number  of  passenger  miles  traveled  in  this  country 
for  each  mile  of  railroad  in  itj  according  to  these  figures, 
has  increased  thirty  per  cent  in  the  five  years  and  the  number 
of  ton  miles  for  each  mile  of  track  has  grown  eighteen  per 
cent.  As  these  percentages  are  calculated  on  the  actual  num- 
ber of  miles  of  road  existing  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  period  respectively,  they  measure  the  additional  burden 
on  every  foot  of  track.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  this  extra 
work  to  do  per  mile,  a  work  not  equally  distributed,  but  in 
some  sections,  rising  to  a  far  higher  ratio,  the  limit  of  ef- 
fective operation  has  been  reached.  The  highest  direction 
and  the  best  economy  is  to  have  trackage,  equipment  and 
other  facilities  properly  adjusted  to  the  volume  of  business 
and  then  keep  moving  it  in  a  harmonious  and  useful  way. 
To  any  such  system,  by  which  alone  present  distress  can  be 
relieved  and  future  disaster  averted,  more  trackage  is  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  condition. 

The  problem  and  the  necessity  are  enormous.  At  140 
tons  to  the  mile,  it  would  require  2,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
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every  year  to  furnish  the  15,000  miles  of  track  required. 
This  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  all  the  rolling  mills 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  call  for  the  labor  of  200,000 
men  in  grading,  besides  track  layers,  bridge  builders  and  oth- 
ers. Labor  even  for  such  ordinary  extensions  and  improve- 
ments as  are  now  being  made  is  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantities  on  any  terms.  And  it  demands,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  investment  in  permanent  railroad  plant  of  $1,100,000,000 
a  year  for  five  years  to  provide  the  railroads  of  the  country 
with  means  to  handle  properly  the  business  already  in  sight, 
not  allowing  for  future  growth.  This  is  the  real  railroad 
problem  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  one  which  people  have 
been  singularly  slow  to  perceive  and  reluctant  to  realize,  al- 
though it  is  written  on  every  page  of  industrial  statistics  and 
calls  to  the  passer-by  from  every  signal  tower,  every  siding 
and  every  railroad  yard  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  To 
all  appeari^nces,  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  touched  a 
barrier  which  is  almost  insurmountable. 

Two  remedies  must  be  found.  The  prohibitory  expense 
now  attached  to  enlargement  of  terminals  at  many  points, 
and  the  absolute  lack  of  available  space  at  any  price,  may 
be  met  by  a  decentralization  of  traffic.  There  must  be  more 
points  for  export,  more  interior  markets.  A  fifteen  foot  canal 
or  channel  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  would  go  further 
to  relieve  the  entire  Middle  West  and  Southwest  than  any 
other  work  that  could  be  undertaken.  With  such  a  depth 
of  water,  a  single  powerful  tow-boat  would  carry  from  thirty 
to  forty  train-loads.  Terminal  troubles  admit  of  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  business,  permitting  transfers  to  take 
place  and  forwarding  to  be  done  where  land  can  be  secured 
in  adequate  quantities  and  at  more  reasonable  prices.  To 
this  the  traffic  system  of  the  country  must  be  adjusted.  The 
heav}'  transfers  must  be  made  away  from  the  larger  cities. 

The  construction  account,  however,  is  the  first  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  by  g^ccident  that  railroad  building  has  de- 
clined to  its  lowest  within  a  generation,  at  the  very  time 
when  all  other  forms  of  activity  have  been  growing  most 
rapidly.  The  investor  declines  to. put  his  money  into  enter- 
prises under  ban  of  unpopularity,  and  even  threatened  by  in- 
dividuals and  political  parties  with  confiscation  or  transfer  to 
the  state.  The  withdrawl  of  capital  from  this  field  is  one 
of  the  bottom  causes  of  the  great  decline  in  railroad  build- 
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ing  at  the  very  time  when  the  growth  of  the  country  in  other 
respects  has  been  most  marked.  There  has  been  no  time 
since  1893  when  there  was  more  difficulty  in  raising  money 
for  railroad  purposes  than  at  present.  This  feeling  must  be 
removed  and  greater  confidence  be  mutually  established  if 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  vast  sum  necessary  is  to  be 
available  for  the  work.. 

First,  there  must  be  a  realization  by  the  country  of  the 
embargo  upon  business  and  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  is  in- 
sufficient railroad  trackage.  This  fact  has,  strangely  enough, 
come  upon  the  public  by  surprise.  Even  now,  and  even 
among  those  who  should  be  most  alert  and  best  informed, 
there  is  little  apparent  comprehension  of  the  desperate  need 
that  business  already  feels  and  that  is  expressed  in  delayed 
freight,  car  shortages  and  all  the  discomforts  and  injuries 
voiced  by  the  complaints  of  shippers.  Then  there  must  be  a 
fair,  intelligent  and  loyal  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  people  in  what  is  for  them  a  vital  movement  to  make 
traffic  facilities  equal  to  traffic  demands.  Nothing  compares 
with  this  in  magnitude  or  importance  since  the  close  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  will  take  time,  patience  and  the 
expenditure  of  an  enormous  amount  of  money.  The  task 
of  providing  even  modestly  for  the  future  is  a  colossal  one. 
It  not  only  involves  gigantic  physical  and  financial  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  conditioned  upon  a  rational,  just  and  patriotic 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  whole  people.  It  will  require 
the  best  thought  and  the  best  effort  of  this  generation  to 
avert  the  evil  that  now  casts  its  shadow  upon  farmer,  manu- 
facturer and  merchant ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  paralysis 
that  is  laying  its  grip  upon  the  heart  of  commerce  and  to  re- 
store the  wholesome  circulation  without  which  there  cannot 
be  life  and  growth  in  either  individual  or  the  commonwealth. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  J.  HILL. 
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ADDRESS 

'    delivered  by 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill 

» 
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ADDRESS 

DELIVERED    BY 

Mr.    JAMES    J.    HILL 

NOVEMBER    19,   1907 


Two  eras  and  two  stages  of  civilization  meet  where  we  are  gath- 
ered tonight.  Both  the  old  trails  and  the  new  find  a  starting 
point  for  the  western  journey  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River. 
In  days  not  yet  beyond  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  the  Santa 
Fe  trail  and  the  Oregon  trail  were  names  to  conjure  with;  symbols 
of  trade  and  empire  since  realized  beyond  the  wildest  imaginations 
of  the  men  who  passed  over  them  seeking  adventure  and  fortune. 
Westport  and  Independence,  Kansas  City  and  Saint  Joe  are  names 
written  in  the  book  of  the  pioneers  who  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Southwest,  and  whose  worthy  successors  in  the  work  that  they  be- 
gan I  see  about  me  here. 

Under  the  date  of  June  26th,  1804,  this  is  written  in  the  jour- 
nal of  Lewis  and  Clarke:  "  We  encamped  at  the  upper  point  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kansas.  On  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  reside 
the  Indians  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of  two  villages  one  at  about 
twenty,  the  other  forty  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  amounting  to 
about  three  hundred  men."  In  1824  overland  trade  with  Mexico 
was  established,  and  the  Missouri  River  was  the  transfer  point  for 
merchandise  from  the  steamboat  to  the  wagons  of  the  overland 
trader.  In  1833  Westport  was  laid  out,  and  "Westport  Landing," 
the  present  site  of  Kansas  Qty,  was  its  river  base  for  traflSc.  The 
famous  Santa  Fe  trail  was  established;  and  by  1857,  after  the  west- 
ward movement  had  grown  to  large  proportions,  the  Santa  Fe  trade, 
most  of  which  passed  through  Kansas  City,  was  estimated  at  more 
than  five  million  dollars.  Branching  off  from  this  to  the  North- 
west was  the  equally  famous  Oregon  trail;  and  the  transcontinental 
lines  of  to-day  determine  no  more  surely  the  direction  of  traffic  than 
did  those  old  lines  of  travel,  of  story  and  of  trade.  When  Craw- 
ford, whose  journal  remains  one  of  the  authentic  sources  of  early 
Western  history,  journeyed  to  Oregon  in  1842,  he  went  from  Buf- 
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falo  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  to  Independence, 
and  thence  nearly  two  thousand  miles  by  way  of  Laramie,  Fort  Hall 
and  Walla  Walla  to  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette.  Every  page  of  your 
early  history  is  crowded  with  the  records  of  commercial  conquest, 
and  every  stage  of  your  growth  represents  a  corresponding  stage 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  States  and  the  exchange  of  their  multiply- 
ing products.  If  there  is  a  community  in  this  country  historical- 
ly and  practically  fitted  for  understanding  and  leadership  in  mat- 
ters of  traflSc,  Kansas  City  by  old  association  and  experience  may 
claim  the  prize. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  needs  of  traffic,  when  the  present  and 
the  future  of  those  new  lines  of  traffic  that  civilization  has  made 
and  that  have  modified  and  almost  remade  civilization,  must  be 
dispassionately  and  impartially  considered.  The  Santa  Fe  trail 
and  the  Oregon  trail  and  a  score  of  others  are  busy  to-day  with  a 
commerce  that  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  could  not  have  con- 
ceived. These  iron  highways  are  part  of  our  national  transpor- 
tation system  including,  in  round  numbers,  225,000  miles  of  rail- 
road, whose  interests  are  those  of  every  community  and  of  every 
man.  You  have  other  ways,  it  is  true,  the  old  ways  of  the  water, 
and  these  must  not  be  neglected.  But  this  subject,  important  as 
it  is,  and  demanding  as  it  does  a  positive  and  liberal  poUcy  and  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Government,  may  give  place  tonight  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  more  pressing  and  important  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  land  lines  which 
are  to  the  nation's  life  what  the  veins  and  arteries  are  to  the  body. 
Clog  them,  and  the  whole  body  pays  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  the  whole  country  are  and  have 
been,  unequal  to  its  present  needs.  They  must  be  made  equal  to 
the  burdens  they  bear  or  the  country  cannot  prosper.  The  inter- 
nal growth  of  the  United  States,  in  population,  in  manufactures,  in 
agricultural  production,  is  unparalleled.  Every  item  makes  more 
business  for  the  common  carrier.  Your  splendid  city,  with  its  re- 
markable commercial  development,  furnishes  one  case  in  point. 
The  entire  section  tributary  to  you  is  growing  to-day  as  rapidly  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  country.  To  the  south  you  behold  the 
rise  of  a  new  commonwealth,  having  a  population  at  its^admission 
as  great  as  that  of  Minnesota  after  forty  years  of  statehood,  entitl- 
ed on  its  admission  to  five  members  of  Congress,  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  distant  border  of  frontier  settlement.  The  rise 
of  the  new,  the  expansion  of  the  old  commonwealth,  are  both  reflect- 
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ed  in  the  statistics  of  the  railway  business  of  the  nation.  How  far 
railroad  construction  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  domestic 
commerce  the  country  even  now  does  not  realize.  A  few  figures 
will  help  to  make  clear  this  significant  and  alarming  fact. 

A  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission;  covering  railway  statistics  for  the  year  ended  June  SOth, 
1896,  with  the  report  of  the  same  body  for  the  year  ended  the  same 
date  1906,  just  published,  gives  startling  results.  In  that 
ten  year  period  the  increase  in  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  was  22.7.  In  the  same  ten  years  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  one  mile  increased  93%,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  one  mile  increased  126.4%.  The  business  is  two  and  one- 
quarter  times  as  great,  while  the  machine  for  handling  it  has  increas- 
ed but  little  more  than  one-fifth.  The  consequent  congestion  and 
loss  are  growing  every  year.  The  railroads  of  the  country  carried 
over  sixty  million  passengers  and  over  two  hundred  million  tons  of 
freight  more  in  1906  than  in  1905.  The  increase  in  passengers  one 
mile  for  these  twelve  months  was  1,375,330,947,  and  the  increase 
in  the  tonnage  carried  one  mile  was  29,414,441,731.  If  the  figures 
for  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1907,  were  available,  they  would 
show  that  the  increase  is  still  rolling  up  and  gaining  size  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio  every  month.  With  trackage  increasing  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  a  little  over  two  per  cent,  a  year,  reaching  two  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  in  1906,  when  business  was  pressing  fiercely  on  the 
roads,  and  traffic  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  past  decade,  rising  to  fifteen  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent,  for  the  last  year,  the  wonder  is  that  the  business  of  the  coim- 
try  has  not  been  actually  paralyzed. 

Railroad  managements  have  met  this  situation  by  every  ef- 
fort to  increase  equipment  and  increase  efficiency  in  operation.  In 
both  directions  what  they  have  accomplished  is  little  short  of  won- 
derful. In  these  ten  years  the  increase  of  locomotives  on  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  has  been  forty-three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent; 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of  all  kinds  fifty-one  per  cent. 
New  equipment  has  been  put  into  service  as  rapidly  as  the  makers 
could  furnish  it,  and  still  there  is  a  demand  from  every  quarter  for 
more.  This,  however,  would  not  have  saved  the  situation  from 
actual  disaster  but  for  the  increased  efficiency  secured  by  building 
larger  engines  and  larger  and  betters  cars,  and  by  constant  improve- 
ments in  loading  and  handling  cars  and  trains  which  have  multi- 
plied the  working  power  of  each  unit  of  equipment.      In  these  ten 
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years  between  1896  and  1906,  the  average  number  of  miles  per  an- 
num for  each  passenger  locomotive  has  been  increased  fiftynsix 
and  six-tenths  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  freight  ton  miles  per 
freight  locomotive  fifty-four  and  four-tenths  per  cent. 

This  factor  of  eflSciency  is  expressed  in  density  of  traflBc,  or 
the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  for  each  mile  of  rail- 
way track.  It  measures  the  actual  business  use  of  trackage.  The 
density  of  traflSc  on  all  the  railways  of  the  United  States  was  521,558 
tons  for  the  year  1896,  and  962,179  tons  for  the  year  1906.  This 
means  that  the  practical  working  value  of  each  mile  of  track  has 
been  almost  doubled;  has  been  increased,  to  speak  in  exact  figures, 
eighty-four  per  cent,  in  these  ten  years  by  introducing  higher  effi- 
ciency in  operation.  Everything  that  available  capital,  ingenu- 
ity, cheap  service,  high  priced  labor  and  skilled  management  can 
accomplish  has  been  done.  The  problem  that  remains  is  both 
phyTsical  and  financial;  to  bring  construction  up  to  the  needs  of  our 
immense  domestic  commerce,  and  to  raise  the  necessary  money  to 
do  this.  If  both  or  either  of  these  is  impossible,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  railway  system.  And  only  gross  ignorance  of  the  truth,  or 
the  malice  of  disturbers,  can  ignore  these  plain  and  proved  facts. 
Only  by  improved  methods  of  operation  has  the  country  been  saved 
from  such  a  blockade  of  traffic  as  would  have  destroyed  business 
activity  or  turned  it  into  a  game  of  confusion  and  chance. 

This  achievement,  in  connection  with  a  constant  reduction  of 
rates  that  has  brought  the  average  fare  per  mile  for  each  passenger 
in  the  country  in  the  last  ten  years  to  about  2.00  cents,  and  the 
freight  rate  to  .748  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  a  saving  that  amounts 
to  billions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate,  will  be  better  appreciated 
after  a  comparison  between  the  statistics  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States  and  the  systems  of  other  countries.  The  average  freight 
rates  in  Europe  are  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  our 
own.  While  the  average  charge  in  this  country  was  .748  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  in  1906,  the  latest  available  statistics  give  the  average 
rate  in  Germany  as  1.352,  France  1.428,  Austria  1.503,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  2.160.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  fur- 
nished with  transportation  at  a  rate  which,  if  applied  in  other  coun- 
tries, would  be  as  great  a  boon  to  the  public  as  the  abolition  of  prac- 
tically all  taxation.  If  the  rates  in  force  in  Great  Britain  were  col- 
lected here,  the  railroads  could  pay  cash  at  par  for  every  dollar  of 
their  capital  stock,  bonded  debt  and  other  obligations,  amounting 
to  over  fourteen  billion  dollars,  in  less  than  Jour  years. 
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The  wages  paid  to  railroad  employes  in  England  are  approxi- 
mately fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  United  States;  in  France,  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  lower;  in  Germany  fifty  per  cent,  lower.  Practically 
all  increase  in  revenue  derived  from  added  volume  of  business  han- 
dled on  the  railroads  of  this  country  is  now  absorbed  by  increased 
expenditure  made  up  chiefly  of  enhanced  cost  of  material  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  scale  of  wages.  Partial  reports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  showed  an  increase  in  gross  earnings  of 
$114,656,528,  and  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  of  $95,282,978. 

Yet  there  is  no  comparison  between  either  the  actual  eflSciency 
or  the  low  capitalization  of  our  railways  and  those  of  our  commer- 
cial competitors.  The  following  table  shows  in  round  figures  the 
volume  of  freight  handled  by  the  railroads  of  four  great  nations, 
with  their  average  capitalization: 

Tons  of  FVt 

Garried  1  Capitaliiaiion  per 

MlleperMile  Mile. 

iof  road. 

England 500,000  $271,000.00 

France 410,000  136,000.00 

Germany 770,000  110,000.00 

United  States 960,000  67,000.00 

The  railroads  of  Europe  operate  within  small  areas,  in  old 
countries,  where  population  is  crowded  and  traflSc  is  highly  con- 
centrated. The  systems  of  this  country  stretch  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  many  of  them  cross  mountains,  deserts  and  unoccupied 
lands  contributing  but  little  business.  Yet  we  carry  from  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  freight  to  the  mile. 
Our  comparitively  modest  capitalization  represents  only  to  a  limi- 
ted extent  a  lower  cost  of  construction.  The  excessive  figures  of 
foreign  railway  capitalization  are  due  largely  to  the  custom  of  charg- 
ing everything  to  capital  account .  No  due  allowance  is  made  in  those 
countries  for  depreciation,  no  due  provision  for  betterments.  Now 
a  railroad  plant,  like  any  other  plant,  deteriorates  rapidly.  Much 
of  it  must  be  renewed  every  few  years.  Rails  wear  out,  equipment 
becomes  unsafe  or  antiquated,  modem  methods  require  a  broader 
roadbed,  stronger  bridges,  lower  grades,  easier  curves,  and,  above 
all,  larger  terminals.  To  meet  these  expenses  European  manage- 
ments add  to  their  capital,  thus  placing  the  burden  upon  posterity. 
The  practice  of  American  roads  is  to  provide  for  these  expenses 
out  of  current  revenue;  to  charge  off  each  year  a  fair  amount  for  de- 
preciation; to  maintain  the  property  at  its  own  cost.      Neverthe- 
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less,  if  allowance  is  made  for  stocks  of  railroads  owned  by  other 
railroad  companies  and  held  by  these  railroads  against  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  the  total  capitalization  in  the  United  States  is 
only  about  $57,000.  per  mile.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  improper  for 
me  to  show  here  what  has  been  done  by  one  railroad  system.  The 
lines  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  cross  the  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  have  been  built  with  liberal  expenditure  for  permanence 
and  for  economical  transportation  by  making  grades  low  and  curves 
easy.  It  is  capitalized  to-day  at  $38,000.  a  mile.  The  following 
statistics  from  its  records  of  operation  and  revenue  make  condensed 
history:  Revenue  tons  hauled  one  mile  in  1881  were  93,464,324,  in 
1907,  5,370,157,882;  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  in  1881 
was  2.88  cents,  in  1907,  .769  cents;  revenue  collected  in  1881  was 
$2,691,772.54,  in  1907,  $41,270,191.54;  revenue  collected  for  1907 
on  basis  of  average  rate  received  in  1881  would  have  been  $154,660, 
547.00;  the  saving  to  shippers  by  reduction  in  rates  for  the  year  1907 
was  $113,390,355.46.  The  total  number  of  revenue  tons  hauled 
one  mile  from  1881  to  1907  was  46,121,895,103,  and  revenue  col- 
lected was  $434,895,442.34;  the  revenue  on  basis  of  the  average 
rate  received  in  1881  would  have  been  $1,328,310,578.96;  the  sav- 
ing to  shippers  by  reduction  in  rates  was  $893,415,136.62.  In 
twenty-six  years  the  average  freight  charge  has  been  reduced  by 
almost  three-fourths.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  period  covered 
by  these  records,  the  saving  to  the  public  from  this  source  alone 
amounts  to  the  immense  total  of  nearly  nine  hundred  million  dollars. 
The  road  has  prospered  by  this  policy,  because  it  helped  the  people 
to  prosper.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  a  lessening  of 
transportation  charges  greater  than  double  the  total  collections 
for  freight  is  at  least  a  fair  divide.  And  this  is  the  record  of  but 
one  system,  and  therefore  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  saving  to  the 
people  of  the  country  by  railway  development. 

The  lower  capitalization  in  the  United  States  represents  more 
property  and  more  existing  values  not  subject  to  depreciation. 
But  the  compensation  to  capital  invested  in  railway  enterprises 
here  is  actually  less  than  in  the  three  countries  with  which  compar- 
ison has  been  made.  The  percentage  of  net  earnings  available 
for  distribution  on  the  capitalized  cost  of  th^  railroad  systems  of 
England  is  three  and  one-half  per  cent.,  in  France  four,  in  Germany 
six.  The  average  of  these  is  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  a  much 
higher  capitalization  per  mile,  amounting  in  England  to  over  four 
times  as  much.  The  total  dividends  declared  by  all  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  in  1906  were  but  four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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capital  stock  outstanding.      On  over  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  out- 
standing stock,  no  dividends  whatever  were  paid. 

Any  other  business  is  judged  by  its  average  conduct,  its  aver- 
age return.  The  railroad  system  of  this  country  is  not  a  failure, 
as  has  been  charged  by  men  who  are  without  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  whose  opinion  is  consequently  of  no  value.  On  the  contrary 
it  is,  when  judged  by  results,  by  official  records,  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous success  achieved  in  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
Costing  but  from  one-half  to  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  S3rstems  of 
other  countries  and  charging  rates  from  one-half  to  one-third  as  great, 
it  carries  nearly  double  the  business  per  mile  and  pays  twice  the 
rates  of  wages.  Few  inventions  produced  by  American  genius, 
probably  no  other  industry  founded  and  perfected  by  American  en- 
terprise, can  show  a  comparative  record  which,  in  all  the  essentials 
of  practical  value,  so  distances  all  comparison.  Under  conditions 
most  difficult  we  have  created  a  transportation  system  at  lowest 
first  cost  which  gives  the  most  efficient  service  to  the  public  at  the 
lowest  charge  and  pays  its  employes  the  highest  known  scale  of 
wages.  The  railroad  men  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  their  record,  and  to  resent  criticism  supported  by  nothing  better 
than  ignorant  declamation.  The  people  should  realize  that  there 
is  a  physical  limit  to  the  capacity  of  a  railroad.  It  has  been  their 
habit  to  regard  the  railway  as  a  means  of  transportation  over  which 
an  indefinite  business  may  be  done,  limited  only  by  the  policy  or 
the  wishes  of  its  management.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  neither 
the  desire  to  serve  nor  the  prospect  of  gain  can  get  out  of  the  rail- 
way, work  beyond  its  ability  to  perform.  Common  fairness  re- 
quires the  application  of  the  same  treatment  of  railroads  as  of  other 
property;  and  the  comparisons  just  made,  as  to  rates,  as  to  efficien- 
cy, as  to  capitalization  per  mile  and  as  to  earning  power,  place  the 
railway  system  of  the  Umted  States  far  above  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world  in  service,  in  value  and  in  useful  conduct. 

A  recent  analysis  by  the  Railway  World  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  report  presents  the  total  distribution  of  railway 
income  in  such  clear  and  concise  terms  that  I  will  quote  it  here: 
"The  amount  devoted  to  building  up  the  surplus  of  the  corpora- 
tion, some  of  which  will  be  productive  of  future  revenue,  but  most 
of  which  will  merely  add  to  the  comfort,  safety  and  convenience  of 
travel  and  traffic,  is  $112,234,761.  This  leaves  $272,851,567,  as 
dividends  for  the  owners  of  American  railroads,  or  about  twelve  per 
cent,  of  gross  earnings.      In  other  words  for  every  dollar  which  the 
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American  shipper  and  passenger  paid  to  the  railroads,  11.8  cents 
went  to  the  owners,  19.6  cents  went  to  the  creditors,  3.2  cents  went 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  taxes,  66  cents  were  paid  out  for  wages, 
material  and  supplies,  being  immediately  returned  to  the  place 
whence  it  came,  and  the  balance  was  applied  to  improving  railway 
property  and  making  good  the  deterioration  resulting  from  railway 
operation.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  An  industry  whose  owners 
are  able  to  secure  only  one-eighth  of  its  gross  earnings  as  their  own 
profit  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the  least  profitable  of  any  large 
industry  in  the  United  States;  and  in  spite  of  these  enormous  rev- 
enues which  fully  correspond  to  its  industrial  importance,  considered 
in  relation  to  its  profitableness,  the  return  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
American  railway  industry  is  reasonable  and  moderate,  fully  justified, 
moreover,  by  the  amount  invested  in  railway  property  and  by  the 
risks  which  are  incident  to  the  holding  of  railway  securities.'' 

It  has  been  made  clear,  I  think,  that  the  capital  now  invested 
in  railways  is  well  employed,  and  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  rail- 
ways of  this  country  have  struggled  for  nearly  fifteen  years  with  the 
greatest  problem  of  our  time.  Expressed  mechanically,  it  is, — how 
to  move  a  load  whose  weight  increases  by  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
a  year  with  an  engine  whose  power  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  a  year.  The  limit  of  safe,  speedy  and  reason- 
able service  with  existing  facilities  has  been  reached.  The  measure 
of  prosperity  is  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  commodities  may 
be  moved.  The  country  has  experienced  some  of  the  misfortunes 
attendant  on  congestion  of  traflSc.  During  the  seasons  when  the 
grain  of  the  Northwest  is  being  moved  to  market  there  has  been  a 
yearly  blockade  at  Bufifalo  to  an  extent  that  the  railways  between 
that  city  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  have  been  unable  to  book  ship- 
ments for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to  com- 
pel grain  buyers  in  the  Northwest  to  make  their  purchases  on  the 
basis  of  canying  the  grain  in  storage  until  spring,  and  the  farmers 
have  been  compelled  to  suffer  the  loss.  All  business  is  feeling  the 
blighting  touch.  There  has  been  a  distinct  slowing  down  of  indus- 
try at  the  East  and  South.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  contracts 
involving  the  delivery  of  large  amounts  of  freight  for  great  distances 
except  for  dates  long  in  advance,  and  even  then  there  is  no  certain- 
ty that  the  freight  can  be  delivered  on  time.  The  whole  situation 
declares  that  we  must  have  more  new  lines,  more  double  tracks, 
more  and  greatly  enlarged  terminal  facilities.  How  are  these  to 
be  had,  and  what  inducement  can  we  ofifer  to  the  capital  which  must 
be  willing  to  invest  before  anybody  can  build  them?      There  is  no 
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subject,  no  right  to  be  asserted  or  wrong  to  be  rectified,  real  or  al- 
leged, that  can  take  precedence  of  an  issue  so  vital;  one  so  nearly 
concerning  the  income,  the  employment,  the  comfort,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  every  one  of  our  86,000,000  people. 

A  year  ago  I  said  that  it  would  require  $5,500,000,000,  or 
$1,100,000,000  a  year  for  five  years  to  make  our  railroad  facilities 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  them.  The  figures  are  staggering,  but 
twelve  months  have  confirmed  them  and  enhanced  the  difficulty 
of  securing  such  investment.  In  the  last  year  the  railroads  have 
raised  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Much  of  this  has  been  obtained  on  short  time  notes,  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  Most  of  it  has  gone  into  terminals,  renewal  of  old 
equipment  and  purchase  of  new,  and  other  necessary  improve- 
ments. It  has  been  a  forced  investment,  the  funds  for  which  were 
raised  not  to  make  our  railways  adequate  to  their  task,  but  simply 
to  keep  them  at  their  present  working  level.  It  has  been  used  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  from  slipping  backward.  But  there 
has  been  very  little  new  construction.  The  needs  of  the  moment 
were  too  severe  for  that;  and,  although  substantially  the  amount 
of  money  suggested  by  me  as  indispensable  has  been  collected  and 
spent,  the  railroads  have  barely  held  their  own  and  the  future  re- 
mains to  be  provided  for.  Not  less,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent judges,  more,  perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  more,  should  be  spent 
annually  for  the  five  years  to  come. 

|,i>  It  is  between  the  great  centers  of  the  country,  in  territory  oc- 
cupied by  trunk  lines,  that  traffic  congestion  is  most  severely  felt 
and  here  that  relief  should  be  first  applied.  What  would  be 
the  outlook  for  another  trunk  line  between  Chicago  and  the  sea- 
board? The  cost  of  right  of  way  and  of  terminal  facilities  cannot 
be  estimated.  A  new  line  might  possibly  be  built,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  terminal  areas  are  physically  limited,  and  are  mostly 
fully  occupied,  it  might  be  an  actual  impossibility  to  construct  such 
a  Une  at  any  reasonable  price.  Some  of  these  systems  have 
had  to  raise  money  at  high  rates  for  current  needs.  If  these,  not 
immoderately  capitalized,  with  immensely  valuable  terminals  ac- 
quired years  ago,  and  a  heavy  traffic  already  assured,  cannot  pay 
dividends  of  seven  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  by  what  prospectus 
could  new  capital  be  persuaded  to  engage  in  a  similar  and  untried 
enterprise  with  fewer  chances  of  success  ?  For  some  of  the  old  systems, 
that  are  fully  capitalized,  that  have  reached  the  limit  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  and  can  sell  no  more  securities  at  any  fair  price,  there 
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is  but  one  way  of  life.  They  must  increase  their  rates  until  their 
revenue  is  equal  to  their  charges.  This,  however,  casts  no  light 
upon  the  question  where  additional  facilities  are  to  come  from  and 
who  is  to  furnish  the  money  to  build  them. 

There  are  but  two  reasons,  actual  scarcity  of  money  and  re- 
luctance to  invest,  which  overshadow  the  outlook.  Every  great 
money  center  in  the  world  has  felt,  during  the  present  year,  the  stress 
of  a  demand  in  excess  of  supply.  Free  capital,  capital  for  invest- 
ment in  any  enterprise,  has  been  exhausted  and  everything  must 
wait  for  its  replenishment.  The  first  cause  is  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  restriction  of  wealth  production  incident  to 
the  Russo-Japanese  and  the  Boer  wars.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
London  Statist  that  in  these  two  wars  about  $3,600,000,000,  were 
expended.  Big  war  loans  absorbed  the  surplus  of  the  world's  cash 
box.  This  money  still  exists  somewhere  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not 
now  available  for  investment.  The  property  destroyed  in  conflict, 
the  labor  subtracted  from  productive  industry  and  gathered  into 
armies,  must  be  made  good.  Hence  there  has  been  a  halting  in 
every  market;  the  prices  of  the  strongest  securities,  from  English 
consols  down,  have  greatly  fallen;  promising  enterprises  can  no 
longer  be  financed  on  any  basis  consistent  with  present  rates  and 
conditions. 

A  more  serious  factor  than  this,  perhaps  the  controlling  factor 
of  the  situation,  in  this  country,  is  the  shock  given  to  confidence  in 
our  investments  all  over  the  world,  and  the  consequent  limitation 
of  credit.  Upon  credit  all  modem  business  is  built;  and  every 
panic  has  struck  its  heaviest  blows  by  destro3dng  the  value  and 
shrinking  the  volume  of  that  medium  by  means  of  which  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  our  business  is  transacted.  The  destruction  of 
one-third  of  the  stock  of  actual  money  in  the  United  States  would 
take  away  a  billion  dollars.  Such  a  contraction  would  practically 
destroy  business  for  the  time  being.  Not  one  billion,  but  more 
nearly  five  billions,  measures  the  shrinkage  caused  by  public  dis- 
trust in  the  price  of  securities  alone;  and  we  should  have  to  add 
probably  more  than  as  much  more,  to  estimate  the  total  diminu- 
tion in  those  business  credits  which  are  the  essence  of  trade.  Credit 
is  the  atmosphere  which  inflates  the  lungs  of  business;  and  when  it 
is  greatly  lessened,  business  must  be  reduced  in  proportion  or  be 
quietly  smothered.  For  this  reason  attacks,  not  on  individual 
transgression,  not  on  dishonest  finance,  but  upon  existing  business 
systems,  representing  the  fabric  of  society  itself,  may  destroy,  by 
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impairing  credit,  what  a  generation  could  not  rebuild.  Political 
campaigns  in  many  states  have  been  made  on  the  issue  of  a  general 
assault  upon  the  integrity  of  railroad  property  and  management. 
There  followed  a  wild  raid  in  which  over  one  hundred  and  seventy 
acts  more  or  less  confiscatory  of  railroad  property  were  enacted  by 
the  legislatures  of  more  than  a  score  of  states.  The  consequence 
to  the  transportation  system,  to  railroad  construction,  and  through 
these  to  the  price  of  farm  products  and  to  the  success  of  every  form 
of  business  has  already  made  themselves  felt,  and  the  country 
shivers  under  the  blow.  It  would  not  be  surprising  or  unjust  if 
the  same  men  should  be  obliged  to  make  the  next  campaign  on  the 
issue  of  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities  so  pronounced  that  all  in- 
dustry languishes  and  looks  with  doubt  and  apprehension  to  its 
future.  It  is  not  material,  for  knowing  where  we  stand,  what  may 
have  been  the  justice  or  injustice  of  any  particular  act  or  hostile 
legislation,  either  accomplished  or  proposed.  The  point  is  that  in- 
vestors have  been  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  good  time  to  part  with 
their  money.  If  such  continues  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  public 
mind,  there  will  presently  be  no  power  short  of  a  pledge  of  the 
credit  of  the  government  itself  able  to  secure  the  funds  necessary 
to  provide  more  tracks.  It  behooves  every  business  man  to 
consider  in  a  purely  business  way  this  business  problem. 
For  it  is  his  problem.  He  individually  will  suffer  if  railroad  con- 
struction does  not  keep  pace  with  business  growth.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  private  opinion,  or  of  politics,  but  one  that  touches  di- 
rectly the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Two  things  more  should  be  remembered.  The  first  is  that 
this  shrinkage  of  credit  and  of  values  bears  most  ruinously  upon 
those  of  small  means.  The  rich  man  will  not  greatly  sufifer  if  even 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth  disappears.  The  corporation 
can  in  some  way  struggle  along  under  adverse  circumstances.  If 
present  conditions  continue  armies  of  unemployed  working  men 
will  be  walking  the  streets  and  their  families  will  be  looking  for  daily 
bread.  If  loss  is  inflicted  in  this  country  upon  any  one  member 
of  our  national  industries,  all  will  suffer;  and  usually  those  most 
severely  who  are  the  least  able  to  stand  it.  A  second  con- 
sideration is  the  imfaimess  of  a  discrimination  so  broad 
between  different  forms  of  investment.  In  other  occupations 
than  railroading,  the  profit  earned  by  capital,  is  not  a  cause 
of  reproach.  Manufacturing  institutions,  trading  concerns,  banks, 
are  allowed  to  gain  what  they  can.      All  of  you  know  many  of  these 
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that  declare  annually  dividends  to  an  amount  which  no  railroad 
director  would  dare  to  announce  and  which  no  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try is  now  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  pay.  Even  the 
banks,  that  are  strictly  accountable  to  state  and  national  law,  and 
that  have  been  publicly  referred  to  as  models  to  which  the  rail- 
roads might  be  required  to  conform,  are  not  censured  for  earning 
twenty,  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  their  capital  if  they  can. 
The  law  fixes  the  legal  rate  of  interest  and  conditions  to  safeguard 
credit,  and  then  concerns  itself  with  them  no  further. 

The  risks  in  railroad  investments  are  far  greater  than  in  ordi- 
nary trading.  The  failures  among  railroads  in  the  past  exceed 
that  in  other  kinds  of  business.  Yet  in  this  alone  no  profit  may 
be  enjoyed  except  such  as  the  courts  declare  to  be  reasonable.  If 
a  railroad  proves  unprofitable,  the  people  take  the  property  into 
their  own  charge,  handle  it  through  receivers  whose  certificates  are 
a  lien  prior  to  that  of  stock  and  bond  holders,  and  either  sell  it  to 
the  highest  bidder  or  return  the  remnants  of  the  investment  after 
the  expense  of  the  proceedings  has  been  paid.  But  if  it  is  so  man- 
aged as  to  be  profitable,  the  company  that  declares  a  dividend 
much  exceeding  the  open  market  rate  for  money,  or  that  wisely 
accumulates  a  surplus  to  make  improvements  or  as  a  safeguard 
against  lean  years  to  come,  is  ordered  to  reduce  its  rates,  and  this 
while  no  profit  is  guaranteed  to  it.  The  investor  cannot  win  more 
than  he  would  receive  by  putting  his  money  out  at  interest  with 
a  choice  of  security.  There  is  no  other  employment  of  capital  in 
the  world  in  which  such  conditions  as  these  are  prescribed. 

You  can  lead  capital  to  an  opportunity  but  you  cannot  make 
it  invest  unless  it  is  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  fair  return  pro- 
portionate to  the  business  risk.  Before  we  again  realize  a  favor- 
ing disposition  to  invest  there  must  be  a  different  temper,  a  larger 
view  of  justice,  a  better  appreciation  of  what  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  done  and  are  doing  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  settled  policy  of  fair  and  reasonably 
liberal  treatment,  and  protection  for  the  future.  The  duty  of  the 
state  toward  railroad  property,  which  should  have  the  rights  com- 
mon to  other  property,  must^be  considered  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
the  railroad  to  the  public. 

It  is  necessary  to  this  end  that  the  operations  of  our  railroads 
should  be  regulated  properly  by  wholesome  and  fair  laws;  and  quite 
as  necessary  that  they  should  not  be  regulated  improperly.  Reg- 
ulative statutes  are  now  in  force  of  such  scope  and  stringency  that 
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no  one  denies  their  eflScacy.  It  would  be  easy  so  to  multiply  and 
add  to  their  burdens  that  the  confidence  necessary  to  investment 
would  be  entirely  destroyed  and  the  development  of  the  country 
prevented.  Whether  this  is  a  time  for  new  enactments  or  for  a 
patient,  fair  and  just  enforcement  of  the  laws  as  they  stand  may  be 
judged  from  the  records  of  the  past. 

Some  interesting  and  suggestive  statistics  on  this  subject  have 
recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.  He  shows  that 
of  9,099  complaints  entertained  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  9,054  were 
settled  directly,  without  referring  to  the  courts;  while  of  the  re- 
maining 45  cases  appealed  to  the  courts,  only  eight  were  sustained. 
All  of  these  involved  unjust  discrimination,  and  not  one  asserted 
an  exorbitant  rate.  It  is  estimated  that,  during  the  same  period, 
the  total  number  of  freight  transactions  to  which  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  were  a  party  amounted  to  nearly 
three  bilUons.  The  showing  is  phenomenal.  With  a  law  in  force 
to  protect  commerce,  with  an  able  tribunal  specially  commissioned 
to  hear  and  investigate  complaints,  with  all  the  courts  open  and 
precedence  given  to  railroad  cases,  those  brought  before  the  com- 
mission were  fewer  than  one  in  three  hundred  thousand.  In  these 
billions  of  transactions  and  in  nearly  ten  thousand  complaints,  only 
eight  were  found  valid  by  the  courts.  Are  there  any  other  laws 
in  the  country,  relating  either  to  property  or  to  the  person,  which 
the  keenest  observation  and  the  fiercest  criticism  prove  to  be  so 
faithfully  obeyed? 

Prior  to  1893  nearly  one-half  of  the  capital  represented  by 
railway  construction  in  the  United  States  was  drawn  from  foreign 
sources.  With  the  rise  of  the  currency  issue  and  uncertainty 
abroad  as  to  what  action  our  government  would  take,  the  inflow 
of  foreign  capital  practically  ceased.  We  were  obUged  to  furnish 
most  of  our  own  funds;  and  we  should  have  felt  long  ago  the  pinch  of 
distress  but  for  the  improvements  in  operation  by  which  one  mile  of 
track  has  been  made  to  do  the  work  of  two.  This  has  been  carried 
practically  to  the  limit.  Twenty  years  ago,  with  a  population 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  now  and  a  business  of  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  present  volume,  we  built  twice  as  many  miles 
of  new  road  as  we  did  in  1906;  and  that  was  the  banner  year  in  rail- 
road construction  since  1888.  If  the  number  of  postofiSces  and 
postal  routes  in  the  United  States  conformed  to  any  such  rate  of 
progress  as  railway  statistics  exhibit — and  the  figures  I  have  used 
are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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and  other  oflScial  publications  by  the  government — Congress  would 
be  called  in  special  session,  and  appropriations  could  not  be  made 
fast  enough  or  large  enough.  Yet  the  need  of  food  for  the  cities 
and  of  access  to  markets,  is  more  fundamental  and  more  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  life  than  is  even  the  dissemination  of  intelli* 
gence.  From  this  time  forth  the  study  and  the  efifort  of  the  peopl 
should  be  to  induce  capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  enter 
upon  the  indispensable  undertaking  of  providing  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  without  which  our  commerce  must  languish  and  our 
prosperity  disappear. 

What  you  and  all  other  business  men  have  to  consider, — you 
especially  because  of  the  great  stake  which  your  central  position 
gives  you  in  an  untrammeled  commerce — is  not  alone  the  interest 
of  the  railroads  but  that  of  the  whole  people  who  will  all  gain  to- 
gether by  wise,  or  will  suffer  by  a  foolish,  policy.  Build  up  all  the 
new  lines  of  commerce  that  link  you  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
the  whole  commonwealth  of  progressive  development,  and  make 
their  progress  paths  of  prosperity  and  peace.  We  have  read  of  a 
conflict  between  "righteousness  and  business."  There  can  be  no 
such  conflict,  unless  there  is  fraud  at  the  business  end  or  hypocrisy 
and  cant  at  the  righteousness  end.  The  eternal  conflict  in  this 
world  is  between  right  and  wrong.  If  any  man  has  done  evil,  if 
any  corporation  is  sinning  against  the  law,  let  him  or  it  be  punish- 
ed under  the  law.  But  put  an  end  to  wholesale  denunciation  and 
wholesale  proscription  destructive  of  all  credit  and  repugnant  to 
all  sense  of  justice  as  well  as  hostile  to  every  business  interest  in  the 
land. 

It  is  time  for  the  whole  country  to  sober  down  and  think  out 
the  problems  before  it.  They  are  serious  enough  to  call  for  its  best 
and  most  earnest  effort.  They  are  vital  enough  to  engage  the  most 
generous  patriotism.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  now,  commer- 
cially speaking,  in  closer  touch  with  one  another  than  were  the  states 
of  this  Union  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  This  country  has  be- 
come the  most  prosperous  in  the  world  by  co-operation  of  all  its 
people  and  all  its  forces  in  our  national  development.  Construc- 
tive statesmanship  must  re-establish  and  confirm  disturbed  relations 
between  the  activities  engaged  in  the  production  and  exchange  of 
wealth  and  in  the  elevation  of  national  character  as  well.  A  hearty 
union  of  all  interests,  a  broad  and  genuine  understanding  and  a 
more  cautious,  honest  and  tolerant  attitude  in  all  our  public  acts 
will  most  effectively  promote  success  in  industry  and  sanity  and 
permanence  in  the  nation. 
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Existing  conditions  in  the  transportation  business  of  the  coun- 
try compel  attention  to  its  waterways  and  the  assistance  they  may 
render.  The  construction  of  canals  and  the  improvement  of  rivers  has 
been  sometimes  discredited  in  the  past  by  the  activity  of  local  in- 
terests, anxious  rather  to  secure  expenditures  in  certain  districts  than 
to  promote  the  relief  and  expansion  of  commerce.  There  can  scarce^ 
ly  be  said  to  have  been  a  national  plan  or  order  in  this  field  of  na- 
tional activity.  The  work  will  go  forward  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  only  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  whole  and  taken  up  and  carried 
forward  with  reference  to  the  rank  and  order  of  its  parts.  We  must 
prepare  to  utilize  the  waterway  as  a  common  carrier.  The  most  im- 
portant step  in  this  work,  the  first  step,  is  the  construction  of  a  chan- 
nel or  canal  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  deep, 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf. 

We  must  employ  our  greatest  waterway  as  an  important  part 
of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country.  The  railways  are  now 
unequal  to  the  demands  upon  them.  The  farmer,  the  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer  are  feeling  loss  from  uncertainty  and  delay  in  their 
shipments.  Unless  commerce  can  have  an  adequate  channel  it  must 
decline. 

Last  January  I  addressed  to  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  a 
letter  in  which  the  facts  as  then  apparent  were  set  forth.  In  this  it 
was  shown  that  while,  in  the  ten  years  from  1895  to  1905,  the  ton 
mileage  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  had  increased  118  per 
cent.,  and  the  passenger  mileage  95  per  cent.,  the  railway  mileage 
over  which  this  enormous  additional  burden  must  be  carried  had  in- 
creased but  21  per  cent.  In  the  fourteen  years  following  1890,  the 
average  annual  increase  in  railroad  mileage  was  but  2.19  per  cent. 
In  the  two  years  since  1904  the  average  increase  has  been  less  than 
2.5  per  cent.  With  traffic  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12  per  cent. 
per  annum  the  situation  has  become  intolerable. 

RAILROADS   PREVENTED  A   BLOCKADE. 

The  railroads  have  prevented  an  actual  blockade  by  increasing 
their  equipment,  by  using  more  powerful  engines  and  larger  cars, 
and  by  such  increased  efficiwoy  in  operation  as  to  raise  the  carrying 
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power  of  each  mile  of  road.  But  this  process  has  reached  a  prac- 
tical limit.  I  showed  then  that  the  deficiency  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system  could  be  corrected  only  by  building  more  track. 
Merely  to  accommodate  existing  traffic  I  estimated  that  we  would 
need  to  build  75,000  miles  of  new  track,  costing,  with  terminals,  $5,- 
500,000,000;  or  an  outlay  of  $1,100,000,000  a  year  if  the  work  were 
spread  over  five  years.  I  pointed  out  the  immensity  of  the  physical 
problem  in  securing  space  for  enlarged  terminals,  material  and  la- 
bor for  such  construction,  and  the  financial  problem  involved  in  se- 
curing such  advances  in  cash  and  credit.  And  my  conclusion  may 
be  quoted  here,  bearing  as  it  does  directly  upon  the  object  and  the 
labors  of  this  body :  "Two  remedies  must  be  found.  The  prohibi- 
tory expense  now  attached  to  enlargement  of  terminals  at  many 
points,  and  the  absolute  lack  of  available  space  at  any  price,  may  be 
met  by  a  decentralization  of  traffic.  There  must  be  more  points  for 
export,  more  interior  markets.  A  fifteen  foot  canal  or  channel  from 
,  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  would  go  further  to  relieve  the  .entire 
Middle  West  and  Southwest  than  any  other  work  that  could  be  un- 
dertaken. With  such  a  depth  of  water,  a  single  powerful  tow-boat 
equipped  with  barges  would  carry  from  thirty  to  forty  train  loads'*. 

More  than  ten  months  have  passed  since  these  words  were  writ- 
ten, and  they  have  been  more  than  confirmed  by  the  events  of  that 
interval.  The  official  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  1906  has  appeared.  Comparing  its  figures  with  those  for  1896 
the  increase  in  railway  mileage  is  found  to  be  22.7  per  cent.,  while 
the  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  increased  126.4  per  cent  The 
business  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  great,  while  the  machine  for 
handling  it  has  added  little  more  than  one-fifth  to  its  size.  With  track- 
age increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  a  little  over  2  per  cent,  a  year, 
reaching  only  2.8  per  cent,  in  1906,  when  business  was  pressing  most 
fiercely  on  the  roads  and  traffic  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  decade,  amounting  to  15.7  per  cent,  for  the 
last  year,  the  wonder  is  that  the  business  of  the  country  has  not  been 
actually  paralyzed. 

RESOURCES   OF   THE    RAILROADS. 

It  has  also  developed  during  the  current  year  that  the  railroads 
alone  will  not  be  able  to  handle  the  nation's  commerce.  Every  con- 
dition referred  to  has  grown  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Production 
and  business  maintained  their  growth  and  volume.  The  railroads 
have  nearly  exhausted  their  resources  for  public  service.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  are  capitalized  at  from  one-half  to  one- 
fifth  the  capitalization  of  European  systems.  They  carry  from  25 
per  cent,  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  more  freight  to  die  mile  of  track. 
They  pay  twice  vhe  scale  of  wages.  They  charge  rates  for  freight 
about  one-half  those  of  European  countries  on  the  average.  They 
pay  on  the  comparatively  small  investment  per  mile  a  lower  rate  of 
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profit  than  the  average  received  by  the  investor  in  similar  properues 
abroad.  Our  freight  rates  are  continually  declining,  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  freight  rates  in  force  on  the  Great  Northern  system  in 
1881  had  been  maintained,  the  company  would  have  collected  since 
then  a  total  of  $893415,136  more  than  it  has  received,  a  simi  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  total  revenue  that  it  has  collected  during 
this  period. 

In  my  letter  to  Governor  Johnson  at  the  opening  of  this  year, 
I  said :  "It  is  not  by  mere  accident  that  railroad  building  has  de- 
clined to  its  lowest  point  within  a  generation  at  the  very  time  when 
all  other  forms  of  activity  have  been  growing  most  rapidly.  The 
investor  declines  to  put  his  money  into  enterprises  under  ban  of  im- 
popularity,  and  even  threatened  by  individuals  and  political  parties 
with  confiscation  or  transfer  to  the  state.  The  withdrawal  of  capi- 
tal from  this  field  is  one  of  the  bottom  causes  of  the  great  decline  in 
railroad  building  at  the  very  time  when  the  growth  of  the  country 
in  other  respects  has  been  most  marked.  There  has  been  no  time 
since  1893  when  there  was  more  difliculty  in  raising  money  for  rail- 
road purposes  than  at  present.  This  feeling  must  be  removed  and 
greater  confidence  be  mutually  established  if  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  vast  sum  necessary  is  to  be  available  for  the  work". 

How  has  the  situation  changed  since  then?  Every  one  knows 
that  the  difliculties  have  greatly  increased  in  the  past  year.  The 
railroads  did,  indeed,  raise  about  a  billion  dollars;  but  most  of  it 
was  used  for  immediate  needs  in  the  purchase  of  equipment,  the  im- 
provement of  existing  lines  and  the  enlargement  of  terminals.  Very 
little  of  it  went  into  new  construction.  Then  there  fell  upon  the 
financial  world  the  inevitable  blow  dealt  by  the  shock  to  public  con- 
fidence resulting  from  repeated  and  cumulative  attacks  upon  prop- 
erty. Money  disappeared.  What  was  the  problem  of  the  railroads 
became  the  problem  of  every  man  in  the  country;  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  To-day  money  and  credit  are  only  just  being  kept  by 
the  utmost  exertion  of  our  ingenuity  and  our  streng^  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  our  daily  trade  and  the  prevention  of  widespread  ruin. 
Where  now  can  we  turn  for  another  billion  dollars  required  for  the 
coming  year,  to  enable  the  railroads  of  the  country  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people?  Hopeless  as  such  an  undertaking  appeared  one 
year  ago,  no  man  would  then  have  dared  to  predict  the  impossibility 
of  ir  to-day. 

Traffic  men  and  large  shippers  are  face  to  face  with  conditions 
working  a  universal  hardship  which  those  who  suffer  most  keenly 
do  not  understand.  The  farmer  knows  that  the  price  of  all  his 
produce  has  recently  dropped  in  our  markets.  How  is  he  to  analyze 
all  the  causes  leading  up  to  his  loss?  But  we  know  how  far  it  has 
been  caused  by  the  lack  of  money  and  the  strammg  of  confidence  and 
the  creation  of  distrust,  curtailing  the  ability  of  the  common  carrier 
to  bear  its  increasing  burdens.     All  the  terminals  are  congested. 
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There  is  no  longer  certainty  of  delivery  on  any  large  contract.  It 
takes  about  forty  days  to  carry  the  grain  of  this  country  from  the 
prairies  of  the  Northwest  to  Europe.  Half  of  this  time  is  usually 
consumed  between  the  lake  ports  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This 
delay  unsettles  markets ;  interferes  with  buying  and  selling,  not  only 
in  the  centres,  but  at  the  point  of  production ;  inflicts  a  money  loss 
most  of  which  falls  eventually  on  the  producers  of  the  country. 

In  seeking  ampler  ways  for  traffic,  the  country  turns  to  its  water- 
ways for  relief.  These  are  about  to  emerge  into  an  era  of  restored 
usefulness  and  influence  in  the  development  of  our  resources.  The 
age  of  pioneering  relied  upon  them  done.  The  age  of  settlement 
sought  speedier  and  more  universal  means  of  communication.  The 
age  of  maturity  must  press  all  the  available  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion into  service.  The  enthusiasm  that  built  the  Erie  Canal  must  be 
aroused  in  this  generation  for  a  systematic  and  scientific  improve- 
ment of  all  our  waterways.  And  a  glance  at  the  map  or  a  look  into 
any  volume  of  commercial  or  railroad  statistics  will  suggest  that 
the  first  thing  on  the  program  should  be  the  creation  of  a  chan- 
nel along  the  lower  Mississippi,  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans, 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  needs  that  it  must  serve. 

POINT  OF  SEVEREST  PRESSURE. 

The  severest  pressure  upon  transportation  facilities  and  the  great- 
est increase  of  demand  upon  them  originate  in  what  is  called  the 
Middle  West.  The  great  alluvial  district  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  produces  a  considerable  part  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  world.  The  twelve  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri  contain  more  than  half  the 
farm  property,  if  measured  by  value,  in  the  United  States.  They 
contain  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  Union  and  one- 
third  of  its  population.  In  agriculture  they  are  as  important  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  combined.  In  1906  these  twelve  states 
raised  498,874,113  bushels  of  wheat,  or  68  per  cent,  of  the  total 
yield;  1,951,175,861  bushels  of  com,  or  67  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
crop;  753,141,271  bushels  of  oats,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop; 
and  144,333,999  bushels  of  rye  and  barley,  or  68  per  cent,  of  the 
total  crop.  Their  production  of  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  hay,  etc., 
was  about  one-half  that  of  the  whole  country.  They  raise  practi- 
cally all  its  flax,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  farm  products  is  almost 
exactly  half  that  of  the  United  States.  From  these  fertile  lands 
comes  the  surplus  agricultural  product  that  constitutes  the  real 
wealth  of  this  country,  and,  either  directly  or  converted  into  meats 
and  other  foodstuffs,  furnishes  the  body  of  our  foreign  exports. 
They  are  now  only  partially  occupied  and  carelessly  tilled.  The  time 
is  coming  when  their  product  will  be  twice  or  fourfold  what  it  is 
to-day.    Even  omitting  their  mineral  wealth  and  their  manufactured 
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product,  the  latter  being  about  one-third  that  of  the  country,  and 
not  considering  their  domestic  commerce,  which  alone  would  tax 
their  transportation  facilities,  the  problem  of  getting  these  food  sup- 
plies out  of  the  central  basin  and  into  their  ultimate  markets  is  the 
most  vital  to  its  economic  welfare  that  the  country  has  to  consider. 
It  has  been  shown  already  that  the  overtaxed  railroads  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  any  other  means  of  transportation  available;  and 
that  seacoast  markets  and  ports  of  shipment  must  be  increased  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  terminal  facilities. 

RIVER  BUSINESS. 

Not  all  the  commerce  of  the  interior  seeks  the  lower  Mississippi. 
Half  of  Ohio,  much  of  Michigan,  and  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northwest  are  more  directly  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes.  But  this 
deficiency  will  be  more  than  made  good  by  river  business  originat- 
ing in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  cotton  crop  is  to  the  South  what 
the  grain  crop  is  to  the  North.  St.  Louis,  north  of  the  cotton  belt, 
reported  receipts  or  through  shipments  of  more  than  half  a  million 
bales  last  year.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  year  1905-1906,  as  reported 
by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  for  Arkansas;  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  adjacent  territory,  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
all  partially  tributary  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  was  6,068,000  bales, 
worth  nearly  $350,000,000.  The  wheat  crop  of  Oklahoma  in  1906 
was  more  than  21,000,000  bushels.  Nearly  all  this  product  is  ex- 
ported, and  this  traflSc  will  add  more  tonnage  in  the  lower  basin 
than  is  diverted  to  the  lakes  in  the  upper. 

Nature  indicates  that  the  commerce  of  the  Middle  West,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  should  be  carried  in  part  by  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  the  long  run,  transportation  adopts  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance to  gravity.  The  rivers  mark  the  direction.  Just  as  the 
entire  drainage  of  the  central  West  is  gathered  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  passes  by  it  to  the  Gulf,  so  that  portion  of  its  com- 
merce which  consists  of  articles  of  large  bulk  and  weight  will  move 
naturally  in  this  direction  when  the  choked  outlet  becomes  an  open 
passage.  The  burden  which  the  railroads  alone  cannot  carry  will 
be  shared  by  the  waterways.  The  recent  congestion  from  a  steadily 
increasing  volume  of  commerce  will  be  relieved  by  turning  a  share 
of  the  business  over  to  the  towboat  and  the  barge.  Here  lies  the 
most  practical  exit  from  our  national  transportation  dilemma. 

A  PROPOSED  WATERWAY. 

To  avail  itself  of  this,  the  nation  should  make  a  trunk  line  for 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf  by 
the  construction  of  a  canal  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  deep  for  the  en- 
tire distance.     The  lower  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most  unruly 
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forces  upon  this  continent.  Many  millions  have  been  spent  in  re- 
moving obstructions  and  in  other  expensive  works.  As  far  as  navi- 
gation is  concerned,  the  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the  cost, 
nor  do  they  encourage  large  expenditure  on  the  same  lines  in  the 
future. 

The  total  receipts  of  freight  at  St.  Louis  in  1906  were  27,292,- 
617  tons  by  rail,  and  327,670  tons  by  river.  The  total  freight  ship- 
ments from  the  city  in  the  same  year  were  17,672,006  tons  by  rail 
and  89,185  tons  by  river.  And  of  this  absurdly  small  total  of  steam- 
boat business  only  106,670  tons  of  receipts  and  34,905  tons  of  ship- 
ments are  credited  to  the  lower  river.  This  vast  stream,  which 
might  carry  the  whole  commerce  between  the  interior  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  was  used  to  the  extent  of  only  three  or  four  maximum 
cargoes  for  a  steamer  with  its  tow  of  barges.  The  upper  and  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  their  tributaries  together  did  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  freight  business  of  the  largest  center  on  the  river. 
What  is  the  reason?  The  report  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of 
St.  Louis  shows  that  during  four  months  of  last  year  seven  feet  or 
less  of  water  only  was  reported  in  the  channel  between  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo,  and  that  for  a  portion  of  this  time  the  depth  was  as  low 
as  three  and  one-half  feet.  Between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans  it 
fell  as  low  as  nine. 

It  is  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  those  who  live  by  feeding 
ignorance  with  falsehood  to  attribute  the  comparative  disuse  of  our 
waterways  to  "railroad  hostility".  Just  how  a  railroad  can  prevent 
capital  from  buying  or  building  barges  and  steamers,  or  keep  these 
from  getting  business  by  carrying  it  at  a  lower  rate,  has  not  been 
explained.  The  truth  is  that  the  railroads  would  welcome  any 
agency  which  would  relieve  the  strain  upon  them  and  help  to  do  the 
country's  business. 

A  ship  canal  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  It  is  part  of 
the  dream  of  enabling  ocean  vessels  to  come  direct  to  interior  ports 
and  load  there  for  the  foreign  trip.  The  ocean  carrier  must  be 
built  to  withstand  waves  and  storms.  A  large  share  of  her  big 
bulk  is  merely  protective.  Every  ton  so  added  is  a  tax  upon  motive 
power  and  subtracts  just  so  much  from  the  cargo  that  can  be  car- 
ried. It  is  an  economic  loss  multiplying  itself  with  every  voyage. 
A  vast  traffic  like  that  which  will  gravitate  from  the  whole  interior 
toward  the  Gulf,  as  soon  as  facilities  are  offered,  needs  the  flotilla 
of  barges.  The  embargo  on  commerce  would  be  lifted.  Not  only 
would  the  products  of  the  Middle  West  find  an  open  door  with  a 
material  lowering  of  the  cost  of  reaching  a  market,  but  traffic  all 
over  the  country  would  gain  by  this  relief  from  pressure  at  critical 
points,  giving  to  railroads  and  terminals  such  assistance  as  would 
enable  them  to  carry  the  residue  with  the  speed  and  certainty  that 
business  requires. 

This  relief  would  be  greater  than  new  railroad  construction  on 
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any  scale  now  practicable  could  furnish.  The  steamer  "Sprague" 
has  a  record  of  handling  70,000  tons  of  freight  in  a  single  tow  of 
barges,  which  would  make  a  train  fifteen  miles  long  if  each  car 
carried  thirty  tons.  Let  such  an  agency  as  this  be  set  to  carrying 
the  heavy  traffic  of  the  interior  basin  and  the  relief  will  be  like 
that  which  the  road  wagon  of  the  farmer  felt  when  the  locomotive 
appeared. 

ARGUMENTS  FAVORING  A  CANAL. 

Matters  of  engineering  and  estimates  of  cost  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here.  If  we  can  dig  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
it  will  be  easier  to  carry  one  down  the  lower  Mississippi.  If  we 
can  spend  several  hundred  millions  on  the  Panama  Canal  to  benefit 
other  commerce  with  our  own,  we  can  spend  something  to  relieve 
and  save  our  own.  Suppose  that  such  a  canal  or  channel  cost  $100,- 
000,000.  What  is  that  in  comparison  with  the  billion  dollars  a 
year  necessary  to  keep  the  railroads  from  falling  behind  in  the  work 
which  they  now  have  to  do?  Canada  has  spent  as  much  on  her 
canals.  New  York  State  is  spending  as  much  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
A  single  river  and  harbor  bill  of  modem  size  would  go  far  towards 
the  whole  work.  Is  there  any  comparison  between  the  value  re- 
ceived from  the  appropriations  that  these  usually  carry  and  that 
of  a  St.  Louis-New  Orleans  channel?  The  whole  country  would 
receive  back  the  entire  cost  of  the  work  in  a  few  years  in  the  ease 
and  advantage  with  which  markets  could  be  reached  and  the  lower 
cost  of  transportation. 

The  average  freight  charge  per  ton  per  mile  on  all  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  is  a  trifle  under  seven  and  a  half  mills.  The 
same  charge  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  about  one  mill.  The  President 
of  the  Ohio  River  Improvement  Association  has  stated  that  heavy 
freight  is  now  carried  on  those  rivers  at  a  third  of  a  mill  per  ton 
per  mile,  including  the  return  of  empty  barges,  with  profit  to  the 
carriers.  The  advantage  of  the  farmers  of  Sit  Northwest  in  near- 
ness to  the  lake  route  can  be  conferred  upon  those  of  the  interior 
basin  by  utilizing  the  Mississippi.  And  while  at  the  end  of  lake 
navigation  at  Buffalo  there  is  a  canal  that  gives  some  assistance, 
the  oflier  leads  to  the  open  sea  where  ships  enough  to  transport  the 
products  of  a  world  may  come. 

Both  railroads  and  waterways  have  suffered  from  the  artifices 
of  demagogues  who  care  nothing  for  either  or  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  dependent  upon  them.  The  one  has  been  indiscriminately 
assailed.  The  other  has  been  made  a  football  of  politics  by  appeals 
to  local  interests.  It  is  time  for  a  wiser  policy,  one  worthier  of  a 
great  industrial  nation.  The  railroads  have  nothing  to  ask  but  jus- 
tice and  fair  play.  They  desire  no  more  and  no  less  than  permis- 
sion to  discharge  their  function  in  the  commonwealth  without  being 
subject  to  constant  vituperation,  to  confiscatory  laws,  to  assaults 
that  forbid  their  growth  as  their  business  expands  by  lessening 
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credit  and  checking  investment  in  railroad  enterprises.  Let  the  law 
regulate  them,  but  at  the  same  time  let  it  guard  and  protect  them. 
If  laws  are  broken  or  regulations  disregarded  punish  the  guilty. 
But  do  not  break  down  the  most  important  single  industry  in  the 
country  under  the  influence  of  a  hue  and  cry  that  is  largely  meaning- 
less except  as  directed  by  the  worst  political  motives.  Do  not  am- 
putate a  leg  because  of  twinges  from  a  bunion  on  the  toe. 


THE  WAY  TO  HANDLE  THE  QUESTION. 

Then  let  the  question  of  waterway  improvement  be  taken  up  as 
a  whole  and  deal  with  it  as  business  men  deal  with  other  business 
affairs.  It  will  require  a  campaign  ,of  education,  because  works  of 
internal  improvement  have  come  to  be  too  much  regarded  as  op- 
portunities to  draw  money  from  the  Federal  treasury  and  too 
little  considered  on  their  own  merits.  You  will  find  none  in  heartier 
sympathy  or  co-operation  with  you  than  the  managements  of  rail- 
roads. It  is  part  of  the  war  of  misrepresentation  against  them  that 
they  have  been  arraigned  as  hostile  to  waterway  improvement.  So 
far  is  this  from  true  that  they  see  in  the  proper  care  and  utilization 
of  our  streams  and  harbors  the  only  relief  from  the  demands  which 
they  cannot  meet.  The  railroad  has  had  no  more  reason  to  fear  or 
to  oppose  the  steamboat  than  the  trolley  car.  Such  an  attitude 
would  be  unintelligent.  Both  have  their  uses  of  co-operation  and 
competition.  Both  are  necessary  to  serve  the  increasing  needs  of 
our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  There  will  again  be  business 
enough  for  the  railroads  at  paying  rates,  no  matter  how  much 
rivers  are  improved  or  how  cheaply  they  can  carry  freight.  This 
alleged  jealousy,  this  asserted  hostility,  is  a  myih ;  part  of  the  maze 
of  yellow  ideas  invoked  to  involve  the  people  of  this  country  and 
turn  them  from  the  study  of  their  own  highest  good. 

The  work  of  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  country  is 
no  novelty  to  the  railways.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  our  rail- 
way company  took  up  and  urged  the  work  of  drainage  in  the  North- 
west and  bore  a  large  part  of  the  expense  as  well.  It  has  been 
earnest  in  the  same  cause  ever  since  and  the  people  are  only  just 
beginning  to  appreciate  its  importance.  Before  any  one  else  had 
grasped  the  idea  of  irrigation  on  a  large  scale,  before  a  voice  had 
been  raised  in  Q)ngress  in  its  behalf,  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
West  had  contributed  $25,000  a  year  as  a  fund  for  popular  educa- 
tion on  this  subject.  Their  engineers  were  busy  with  reports,  their 
agents  were  talking  irrigation  to  the  people,  their  money  was  going 
into  actual  irrigation  projects  as  a  demonstration  of  its  national 
v2Jue.  The  whole  irrigation  system  in  operation  to-day  is  the 
product  of  the  educative  work  begun,  continued  and  paid  for  by 
five  railroad  companies  until  the  people  had  been  taught  its  im- 
portance and  Uieir  need. 
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The  railroads  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  waterway  improve- 
ment. They  may  not  grow  wildly  enthusiastic  over  digging  ditches 
where  no  commerce  exists  or  is  ever  likely  to  exist,  but  you  will 
have  their  hearty  and  sincere  co-operation  in  asking  for  such  exer- 
cise of  the  national  power  and  resources  as  will  dear  the  choked 
channels  of  our  commerce  and  enable  the  products  that  give  us 
strength  abroad  and  comfort  and  abundance  at  home  to  move  freely 
to  market  from  farm  and  factory.  When  Mississippi  River  im- 
provement was  first  thoughtfully  considered,  the  first  step  was  the 
building  of  the  jetties.  Common  sense  saw  that  a  channel  would 
be  of  little  value  if  delta  deposits  blocked  the  way  of  ships  to  the 
sea.  Common  sense  should  now  apply  the  same  policy  to  the  chan- 
nel itself.  Construct  the  lower  Mississippi  canal,  to  be  followed  by 
an  extension  to  the  lakes  at  Chicago,  if  this  can  be  done;  and  by 
other  improvements  to  connect  with  the  great  trunk  water  line  indi- 
cated as  the  basis  and  main  outlet  of  the  system.  A  deep  water- 
ways movement  that  shall  set  for  itself  this  standard,  leaving  other 
projects  to  follow  and  to  prosper  or  fail  according  to  their  merits 
and  their  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  considered  as  a  purely 
national  undertaking,  will  command  the  support  of  the  people  be- 
cause it  will  commend  itself  to  their  judgment.  It  will  place  its 
advocates  among  the  statesmen  and  b^efactors  of  their  time. 


Canada's  remarkable  showing. 

Our  neighbor  on  the  north,  young  and  comparatively  weak  in 
resources  as  she  is,  shames  us.  Canada  has  spent,  in  proportion 
to  her  population  and  wealth,  dollars  on  her  canal  system  where  we 
have  spent  dimes.  Because  she  has  worked  to  an  intelligent 
national  plan  she  has  more  to  show  for  a  dime  than  we  for  a  dollar. 
Six  years  ago  there  was  already  a  fourteen-foot  channel  completed 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean,  every  foot  of  it  within  her  own 
territory.  We  still  pile  up  our  commerce  at  Buffalo  because  we 
have  no  corresponding  outlet  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Atlantic.  Nor 
is  this  the  end.  In  a  public  address  a  month  ago  Honorable  Robert 
F.  Sutherland,  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  re- 
ferring to  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  system,  said:  "People  now 
alive  may  live  to  see  the  minimum  depth  made  twenty-one  feet; 
and  when  that  does  arrive,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  Halifax  and  St. 
John,  and  perhaps  some  quiet  harbor  that  is  as  yet  only  dreamed  of, 
will  be  the  busiest  ports  of  the  North  American  Continent." 

The  East  may  look  to  Canada  as  a  competitor  for  business 
following  the  pandlels  of  latitude.  But  the  traffic  of  the  interior 
basin  of  this  continent  on  the  American  side  will  flow  as  its  waters 
do,  downward  to  the  Gulf.  The  possession  of  this  outlet  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  that  established  our  national 
greatness.    It  was  the  prize  sought  most  eagerly  in  four  years  of 
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Civil  War.  It  offers  us  now  relief  from  an  intolerable  situation, 
produced  by  the  insufficiency  of  traffic  facilities  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  extending  railroad  construction  to  meet  them.  Wisely  and 
rightly  used,  it  will  become  what  it  has  stood  for  in  every  intelligent 
mind,  in  every  patriotic  thought,  from  DeSoto  to  Jefferson  and  from 
Jefferson  to  our  own  time.  It  is  our  priceless  heritage,  which  we 
have  converted  into  a  "problem",  and  now  permit  to  flow  to  the  sea 
unused  and  undisturbed  by  the  peaceful  commerce  that  it  invites. 
Those  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  restoring  it  to  its  place  and  value 
as  the  common  carrier  of  some  thirty  millions  of  people,  by  con- 
structing through  its  valley  an  adequate  and  controllable  waterway 
for  the  public  service,  will  be  remembered  in  our  history  when  the 
fact  that  there  was  once  a  "railroad  problem"  shall  have  been  for- 
gotten. This  opportunity  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  high  and  generous 
idea,  for  the  relief  of  national  commerce,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  a  development  on  lines  commanded  by  Nature  herself,  is  yours. 
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THE  tJATURAL  WEALTH  OF  THE 
LAND  AND  ITS  CONSERVATION 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY 

Mr.  JAMES  J.  HILL 

While  Hmue,  Washingtoo 

AT  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  NATIONAL 

RESOURCES 

MAY   13-15,   1908 

In  some  respects  the  occasion  that  calls  together  this 
assemblage  is  unprecedented.  The  dignity  and  public 
influence  of  those  present  as  guests  and  advisers  mark 
its  importance.  It  is  in  effect  a  directors*  meeting  of 
the  great  political  and  economic  corporation  known  as 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  stockholders  are 
the  87,000,000  people  of  this  country;  the  directors  are 
the  state  and  federal  ofiicers,  whose  position  brings 
them  in  touch  with  the  operation  of  the  whole  country. 
We  should  not  fail  to  recognize  the  high  note  that  has 
been  struck  and  the  immensity  of  the  interests  involved 
upon  the  lives  of  millions  yet  to  be. 

The  two-fold  significance  of  this  meeting  is  found 
in  the  comparative  novelty  of  its  subject  matter  and  of 
the  method  by  which  it  has  been  approached.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  conservation  of  our  national  wealth,  and  a 
careful  study  of  our  national  economic  resources. 

Two  years  ago,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society, 
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at  St.  Paul,  I  reviewed  the  practical  consequences  and 
the  statistical  proof  of  that  national  wastefulness  which 
competent  scientific  authority  liad  already  set  down  as 
distinguishing  the  American  people.  From  data  of  the 
highest  certainty,  no  one  of  which  has  ever  since  been 
called  in  question,  I  then  forecast  some  of  the  condi- 
tions certain  to  arise  within  the  next  half  century,  when 
the  population  of  this  country  will  have  grown  to  more 
than  200,000,000.  The  facts  were  pointed  out,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  alarmist,  but  in  order  that  attention 
might  be  directed  to  the  way  by  which  the  nation  may 
escape  future  disaster.  So  rapidly  do  events  move  in 
our  time,  so  swiftly  do  ideas  spread  and  grasp  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  some  policy  directed  to  the  ends  then  set 
forth  has  already  become  a  national  care.  It  is  this 
policy — ^the  conservation  of  national  resources,  the  best 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  waste  of  the  sources  of 
wealth — ^which  largely  forms  the  subject-matter  of  this 
conference.  For  the  first  time  there  is  a  formal  na- 
tional protest,  under  seal  of  the  highest  authority, 
against  economic  waste. 

The  method  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  reached  is 
scarcely  less  interesting  or  significant.  This  body  has 
no  legal  status  and  its  conclusions  will  not  be  of  binding 
eflFect  upon  the  nation,  the  state  or  the  individual.  Yet 
they  will  carry  a  weight  greater  than  legislatures  can 
impart,  a  force  that  even  courts  could  not  strengthen, 
because  they  will  not  be  subject  to  repeal.  They  will 
represent  a  truly  national  opinion  expressed  with 
fidelity   to   our    national    constitutional    form.    The 
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people  of  the  United  States  are  represented  here 
through  the  several  states.  May  we  not  hope  that  from 
this  gathering  there  may  be  born  not  only  a  wiser  sys- 
tem of  using  the  still  remaining  resources  of  this  coun- 
try, but  a  co-operation  between  nation  and  state  that 
shall  be  as  helpful  in  our  political  as  these  deliberations 
ought  to  be  in  our  economic  future? 

"Of  all  the  sinful  wasters  of  man's  inheritance  on 
earth,"  said  the  late  Professor  Shaler,  "and  all  are  in 
this  regard  sinners,  the  very  worst  are  the  people  of 
America."  This  is  not  a  popular  phrase,  but  a  scien- 
tific judgment  It  is  borne  out  by  facts.  In  the  move- 
ment of  modem  times,  which  has  made  the  world  com- 
mercially a  small  place  and  has  produced  a  solidarity 
of  the  race  such  as  never  before  existed,  we  have  come 
to  the  point  where  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  regard 
the  natural  resources  of  this  planet  as  a  common  asset, 
compare  them  with  demands  now  made  and  likely  to  be 
made  upon  them,  and  study  their  judicious  use.  Com- 
merce, wherever  untrammeled,  is  wiping  out  boundaries 
and  substituting  the  world  relation  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply for  smaller  systems  of  local  economy.  The  changes 
of  a  single  generation  have  brought  the  nations  of  the 
earth  closer  together  than  were  the  states  of  this  Union 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  If  we  fail  to  consider 
what  we  possess  of  wealth  available  for  the  uses  of 
mankind,  and  to  what  extent  we  are  wasting  a  national 
patrimony  that  can  never  be  restored,  we  might  be 
likened  to  the  directors  of  a  company  who  never  ex- 
amine a  balance  sheet. 
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The  sum  of  resources  is  simple  and  fixed.  From 
the  sea,  the  mine,  the  forest  and  the  soil  must  be  gath- 
ered ever3rthing  that  can  sustain  the  life  of  man.  Upon 
the  wealth  that  these  supply  must  be  conditioned  for- 
ever, as  far  as  we  can  see,  not  only  his  progress,  but  his 
continued  existence  on  earth.  How  stands  the  inven- 
tory of  property  for  our  own  people?  The  resources 
of  the  sea  furnish  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  food 
supply,  and  that  is  all.  The  forests  of  this  country,  the 
product  of  centuries  of  growth,  are  fast  disappearing. 
The  best  estimates  reckon  our  standing  merchantable 
timber  at  less  than  2,000,000,000,000  feet.  Our  an- 
nual cut  is  about  40,000,000,000  feet.  The  lumber  cut 
rose  from  18,000,000,000  feet  in  1880  to  34,000,000,000 
feet  in  1905 ;  that  is,  it  nearly  doubled  in  25  years.  We 
are  now  using  annually  500  feet  board  measure  of  tim- 
ber per  capita,  as  against  an  average  of  60  feet  for  all 
Europe.  The  New  England  supply  is  gone.  The 
Northwest  furnishes  small  growths  that  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  lumberman  30  years  ago.  The 
South  has  reached  its  maximum  production  and  begins 
to  decline.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  only  is  there  now  any 
considerable  body  of  merchantable  standing  timber. 
We  are  consuming  yearly  three  or  four  times  as  much 
timber  as  forest  growth  restores.  Our  supply  of  some 
varieties  will  be  practically  exhausted  in  10  or  12 
years;  in  the  case  of  others,  without  reforesting,  the 
present  century  will  see  the  end.  When  will  we  take 
up  in  a  practical  and  intelligent  way  the  restoration  of 
our  forests? 
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Turning  now  to  one  of  the  only  two  remaining 
sources  of  wealth,  the  mine,  we  find  it  differing  from 
the  others  in  an  important  essential.  It  is  incapable 
of  restoration  or  recuperation.  The  mineral  wealth 
stored  in  the  earth  can  be  used  only  once.  When  iron 
and  coal  are  taken  from  the  mine,  they  cannot  be  re- 
stored; and  upon  iron  and  coal  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion is  built.  When  fuel  and  iron  become  scarce  and 
high-priced,  civilization,  as  far  as  we  can  now  foresee, 
will  suffer  as  man  would  suffer  by  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  the  air  he  breathes. 

The  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supply  is  not  in  the  in- 
definite future.  The  startling  feature  of  our  coal  pro- 
duction is  not  so  much  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  out- 
put as  its  rate  of  growth.  For  the  decade  ending  in 
1905  the  total  product  was  2,832,402,746  tons,  which 
is  almost  exactly  one-half  the  total  product  previously 
mined  in  this  country.  For  the  year  1906  the  output 
was  414,000,000  tons,  an  increase  of  46%  on  the  aver- 
age annual  yield  of  the  10  years  preceding.  In  1907 
our  production  reached  470,000,000  tons.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  annual  per  capita  production  was  a  little  more 
than  one-quarter  of  a  ton.  It  is  now  about  five  tons. 
It  is  but  eight  years  since  we  took  the  place  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  leading  coal-producing  nation  of  the 
world,  and  aleady  our  product  exceeds  hers  by  over 
43%,  and  is  37%  of  the  known  production  of  the  world. 
Estimates  of  coal  deposits  still  remaining  must  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  vague,  but  they  are  approximately 
near  the  mark.    The  best  authorities  do  not  rate  them 
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at  much  over  2,000,000,000,000  tons.  If  coal  produc- 
tion continues  to  increase  as  it  has  in  the  last  90  years, 
the  available  supply  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  close 
of  the  century.  Before  that  time  arrives,  however, 
resort  to  lower  grades  and  sinking  of  mines  to  greater 
depths  will  become  necessary;  making  the  product  in- 
ferior in  quality  and  higher  in  price.  Already  Great 
Britain's  industries  have  felt  the  check  from  a  similar 
cause,  as  shown  in  her  higher  cost  of  production.  Our 
turn  will  begin  probably  within  a  generation  or  two 
from  this  time.  Yet  we  still  think  nothing  of  consum- 
ing this  priceless  resource  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed.  Our  methods  of  mining  are  often  wasteful; 
and  we  not  only  prohibit  our  industries  from  having  re- 
course to  the  coal  supplies  of  other  countries,  but  actu- 
ally pride  ourselves  upon  becoming  exporters  of  a 
prime  necessity  of  life  and  an  essential  of  civilization. 
The  iron  industry  tells  a  similar  story.  The  total 
of  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  doubles  about 
once  in  seven  years.  It  was  less  than  12,000,000  tons 
in  1893,  over  24,000,000  tons  in  1899,  47,750,000  tons 
in  1906  and  over  52,000,000  tons  in  1907.  The  rising 
place  of  iron  in  the  world's  life  is  the  most  impressive 
phenomenon  of  the  last  centiuy.  In  1850  the  pig  iron 
production  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  563,758 
tons,  or  about  50  pounds  per  capita.  Our  production 
now  is  over  600  pounds  per  capita.  We  do  not  work  a 
mine,  build  a  house,  weave  a  fabric,  prepare  a  meal  or 
cultivate  an  acre  of  ground  under  modem  methods 
without  the  aid  of  iron.    We  turn  out  over  25,000,000 
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tons  of  pig  iron  every  year,  and  the  production  for  the 
first  half  of  1907  was  at  the  rate  of  27,000,000  tons. 
This  is  two  and  one-half  times  the  product  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  nearly  half  the  product  of  the  whole 
world.  And  the  supply  of  this  most  precious  of  all  the 
metals  is  so  far  from  inexhaustible  that  it  seems  as  if 
iron  and  coal  might  be  united  in  their  disappearance 
from  common  life. 

The  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  this  country  are 
now  located.  For  cheap  iron  we  depend  upon  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  because  of  its  high  grade,  the  ease  of 
extracting  the  ore  from  the  mines  and  its  nearness  to 
cheap  transportation.  At  the  rate  of  over  50,000,000 
tons  per  year,  our  present  consumption,  it  would  re- 
quire over  2,000,000,000  tons  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  next  40  years,  supposing  it  to  remain  stationary. 
This  would  approach  the  end  of  all  the  higher  grade  ore 
in  large  deposits  now  in  sight.  The  product  of  other 
workings  would  be  of  inferior  quality  and  higher  cost 
and  remote  from  market  But  production  is  certain  to 
increase  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past  A  few 
years  ago  a  Swedish  geologist  prepared  for  his  govern- 
ment a  report  which  stated  that  the  entire  supply  of 
the  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  would  be  exhausted 
within  the  present  century.  The  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  declared  this  an  overstatement;  but  here 
is  the  conclusion  of  its  own  report,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  best 
authorities.  I  quote  the  oflRcial  published  document: 
"Assuming  that  the  demand  for  iron  ore  during  the 
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present  century  may  range  from  50,000,000  to  100,- 
000,000  tons  per  year,  the  Lake  Superior  district  would 
last  for  from  25  to  50  years  more,  if  it  supplied  the 
entire  United  States.  But  counting  on  the  known  re- 
serves elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  the  ore  will  last 
for  a  much  longer  period,  though,  of  course,  it  must 
necessarily  show  a  gradual  but  steady  increase  in  value 
and  in  cost  of  mining,  along  with  an  equally  steady  de- 
crease in  grade/'  The  most  favorable  view  of  the 
situation  forces  the  conclusion  that  iron  and  coal  will 
not  be  available  for  common  use  on  anything  like  pres- 
ent terms  before  the  end  of  this  century;  and  our  indus- 
trial, social  and  political  life  must  be  readjusted  to  meet 
the  strains  imposed  by  new  conditions.  Yet  we  forbid 
to  our  consumers  access  to  the  stores  of  other  coun- 
tries, while  we  boast  of  our  increased  exports,  of  that 
material  for  want  of  which  one  day  the  nation  must  be 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

We  now  turn  to  the  only  remaining  resource  of  man 
upon  this  earth,  which  is  the  soil  itself.  How  are  we 
caring  for  that,  and  what  possibilities  does  it  hold  out 
to  the  people  of  future  support?  We  are  only  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressure  upon  the  land.  The  whole 
interior  of  this  continent,  aggregating  more  than 
500,000,000  acres,  has  been  occupied  by  settlers  within 
the  last  50  years.  What  is  there  left  for  the  next  50 
years  ?  Excluding  arid  and  irrigable  areas,  the  latter 
limited  by  nature,  and  barely  enough  of  which  could 
be  made  habitable  in  each  year  to  furnish  a  farm  for 
each  immigrant  family,  the  case  stands  as  follows: 
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In  1906  the  total  unappropriated  public  lands  in  the 
United  States  consisted  of  792,000,000  acres.  Of  this 
area  the  divisions  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Wyo- 
ming contained  195,700,000  acres  of  surveyed  and 
509,000,000  acres  of  unsurveyed  land.  Little  of  Alaska 
is  fitted  for  general  agriculture,  while  practically  all  of 
the  rest  is  semi-arid  land,  available  only  for  grazing  or 
irrigation.  We  have,  subtracting  these  totals, 
50,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  and  36,500,000  acres  of 
unsurveyed  land  as  our  actual  remaining  stock.  And 
21,000,000  acres  were  disposed  of  in  1907.  How  long 
will  the  remainder  last?  No  longer  can  we  say  that 
"Uncle  Sam  has  land  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm." 

Equally  threatening  is  the  change  in  quality.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  productive  power  of  the 
earth  is  lessened;  first,  by  erosion  and  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  fertile  surface  into  streams  and  thence  to 
the  sea,  and,  second,  by  exhaustion  through  wrong 
methods  of  cultivation.  The  former  process  has  gone 
far.  Thousands  of  acres  m  the  East  and  South  have 
been  made  unfit  for  tillage.  North  Carolina  was,  a 
century  ago,  one  of  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the 
country  and  one  of  the  wealthiest.  To-day  as  you  ride 
through  the  South  you  see  everywhere  land  gullied  by 
torrential  rains,  red  and  yellow  clay  banks  exposed 
where  once  were  fertile  fields ;  and  agriculture  reduced 
because  its  main  support  has  been  washed  away.  Mil- 
lions of  acres,  in  places  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  arable  area,  have  been  so  injured  that  no 
industry  and  no  care  can  restore  them. 
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Far  more  ruinous,  because  universal  and  continu- 
ing in  its  effects,  is  the  process  of  soil  exhaustion.  It 
is  creeping  over  the  land  from  East  to  West.  The 
abandoned  farms  that  are  now  the  playthings  of  the 
city's  rich  or  the  game  preserves  of  patrons  of  sport 
bear  witness  to  the  melancholy  change.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Northern  New  York,  show  long  lists 
of  them.  In  Western  Massachusetts,  which  once  sup- 
ported a  flourishing  agriculture,  farm  properties  are 
now  for  sale  for  half  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 
Professor  Carver,  of  Harvard,  has  declared,  after  a 
personal  examination  of  the  country,  that  "agriculture 
as  an  independent  industry,  able  in  itself  to  support  a 
community,  does  not  exist  in  the  hilly  parts  of  New 
England.'* 

The  same  process  of  deterioration  is  affecting  the 
farm  lands  of  Western  New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Where  prices  of  farms  should  rise  by  increase  of  popu- 
lation, in  many  places  they  are  falling.  Between  1880 
and  1900  the  land  values  of  Ohio  shrank  $60,000,000. 
Official  investigation  of  two  counties  in  Central  New 
York  disclosed  a  condition  of  agricultural  decay.  In 
one  land  was  for  sale  for  about  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments and  150  vacant  houses  were  counted  in  a  lim- 
ited area.  In  the  other  the  population  in  1905  was 
nearly  4,000  less  than  in  1855. 

Practically  identical  soil  conditions  exist  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  where  lands  sell  at  from  $10  to  $30 
an  acre.  In  a  hearing  before  an  Industrial  Commis- 
sion the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  said:  "One  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  deterioration,  and  I  think  I  should  put  this 
first  of  all,  is  the  method  and  system  of  agriculture  that 
prevails  throughout  these  states.  Unquestionably  the 
soil  has  been  abused/'  The  richest  region  of  the  West 
is  no  more  exempt  than  New  England  or  the  South, 
The  soil  of  the  West  is  being  reduced  in  agricultural 
potency  by  exactly  the  same  processes  which  have 
driven  the  farmer  of  the  East,  with  all  his  advantage 
of  nearness  to  markets,  from  the  field. 

Within  the  last  40  years  a  great  part  of  the  richest 
land  in  the  country  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
We  should,  therefore,  in  the  same  time,  have  raised 
proportionately  the  yield  of  our  principal  crops  per 
acre,  because  the  yield  of  old  lands,  if  properly  treated, 
tends  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  The  year  1906 
was  one  of  large  crops  and  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a 
standard.  We  produced,  for  example,  more  com  that 
year  than  had  ever  been  grown  in  the  United  States  in 
a  single  year  before.  But  the  average  yield  per  acre 
was  less  than  it  was  in  1872.  We  are  barely  keeping 
the  acre  product  stationary.  The  average  wheat  crop 
of  the  country  now  ranges  from  12^,  in  ordinary  years, 
to  15  bushels  per  acre  in  the  best  seasons.  And  so  it 
is  on  down  the  line. 

But  the  fact  of  soil  waste  becomes  startlingly  evi- 
dent when  we  examine  the  record  of  some  states  where 
single  cropping  and  other  agricultural  abuses  have 
been  prevalent.  Take  the  case  of  wheat,  the  main- 
stay of  single  crop  abuse.     Many  of  us  can  remember 
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when  New  York  was  the  great  wheat-producing  state 
of  the  Union.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
New  York  for  the  last  lo  years  was  about  i8  bushels. 
For  the  first  five  years  of  that  lo-year  period  it  was 
18.4  bushels,  and  for  the  last  five  17.4  bushels.  In  the 
farther  West,  Kansas  takes  high  rank  as  a  wheat  pro- 
ducer. Its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  last  10  years 
was  14.16  bushels.  For  the  first  five  of  those  years  it 
was  15.14  and  for  the  last  five  13.18.  Up  in  the  North- 
west, Minnesota  wheat  has  made  a  name  all  over  the 
world.  Her  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  same  10 
years  was  12.96  bushels.  For  the  first  five  years  it  was 
13.12  and  for  the  last  five  12.8.  We  perceive  here  the 
working  of  a  uniform  law,  independent  of  location,  soil 
or  climate.  It  is  the  law  of  a  diminishing  return  due 
to  soil  destruction.  Apply  this  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  it  reduces  agriculture  to  the  condition  of  a  bank 
whose  depositors  are  steadily  drawing  out  more  money 
than  they  put  in. 

What  is  true  in  this  instance  is  true  of  our  agricul- 
ture as  a  whole.  In  no  other  important  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  is  the  industry 
that  must  be  the  foundation  of  every  state,  at  so  low  an 
ebb  as  in  our  own.  According  to  the  last  census  the 
average  annual  product  per  acre  of  the  farms  of  the 
whole  United  States  was  worth  $11.38.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  respectable  rental  in  communities  where 
the  soil  is  properly  cared  for  and  made  to  give  a  reason- 
able return  for  cultivation.  There  were  but  two  states 
in  the  Union  whose  total  value  of  farm  products  was 
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over  $30  per  acre  of  improved  land.  The  great  state 
of  Illinois  gave  but  $12.48,  and  Minnesota  showed  only 
$8.74.  No  discrimination  attaches  to  these  figures, 
where  all  are  so  much  at  fault.  Nature  has  given  to  us 
the  most  valuable  possession  ever  committed  to  man. 
It  can  never  be  duplicated,  because  there  is  none  like  it 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  we  are  racking  and 
impoverishing  it  exactly  as  we  are  felling  the  forests 
and  rifling  the  mines.  Our  soil,  once  the  envy  of  every 
other  country,  the  attraction  which  draws  millions  of 
immigrants  across  the  seas,  gave  an  average  yield  for 
the  whole  United  States  during  the  10  years  beginning 
with  1896  of  13.5  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Austria 
and  Hungary  each  produced  over  17  bushels  per  acre, 
France  19.8,  Germany  27.6  and  the  United  Kingdom 
32.2  bushels  per  acre.  For  the  same  decade  our  average 
yield  of  oats  was  less  than  30  bushels,  while  Germany 
produced  46  and  Great  Britain  42.  For  barley  the  fig- 
ures are  25  against  33  and  34.6;  for  rye  15.4  against 
24  for  Germany  and  26  for  Ireland.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands  and  Denmark  a 
)rield  of  more  than  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  has 
been  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

When  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world  produces 
so  much  less  than  that  of  poorer  quality  elsewhere,  and 
this  low  yield  shows  a  tendency  to  steady  decline,  the 
situation  becomes  clear.  We  are  robbing  the  soil,  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  largest  cash  returns  from  each  acre 
of  ground  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  the 
least  possible  labor.    This  soil  is  not  mere  dead  matter, 
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subject  to  any  sort  of  treatment  with  impunity.  Chem- 
ically, it  contains  elements  which  must  be  present  in 
certain  proportions  for  the  support  of  vegetation. 
Physically,  it  is  made  up  of  matter  which  supplies  the 
principal  plant  food.  This  food,  with  its  chemical  con- 
stituents in  proper  admixture,  is  furnished  by  the  de- 
composition of  organic  matter  and  the  disintegration  of 
mineral  matter  that  proceed  together.  Whatever  dis- 
turbs either  factor  of  the  process,  whatever  takes  out  of 
the  soil  an  excessive  amount  of  one  or  more  of  the 
chemical  elements  upon  which  plant  growth  depends, 
ends  in  sterility.  Any  agricultural  methods  that  move 
in  this  direction  mean  soil  impoverishment;  present  re- 
turns at  the  cost  of  future  loss;  the  exhaustion  of  the 
land  exactly  as  the  animal  system  is  enfeebled  by  lack 
of  proper  nourishment. 

Our  agricultural  lands  have  been  abused  in  two 
principal  ways;  first,  by  single  cropping,  and,  second,  by 
neglecting  fertilization.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
nature  is  slow  to  anger,  and  that  we  may  arrest  the 
consequence  of  this  ruinous  policy  before  it  is  too  late. 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  only  isolated  ex- 
ceptions, the  system  of  tillage  has  been  to  select  the  crop 
which  would  bring  in  most  money  at  the  current  market 
rate,  to  plant  that  year  after  year,  and  to  move  on  to 
virgin  fields  as  soon  as  the  old  farm  rebelled  by  lower- 
ing the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  return.  It  is. still 
the  practice,  although  diversification  of  industry  and 
the  rotation  of  crops  have  been  urged  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  are  to-day  taught  in  every  agricultural  college 
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in  this  country.  The  demonstration  of  the  evils  of 
single  cropping  is  mathematical  in  its  completeness. 
At  the  experiment  station  of  the  Agricultural  G)llege 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  they  have  maintained 
44  experimental  plots  of  ground,  adjoining  one  another, 
and  as  nearly  identical  in  soil,  cultivation  and  care  as 
scientific  handling  can  make  them.  On  these  have  been 
tried  and  compared  different  methods  of  crop  rotation 
and  fertilization,  together  with  systems  of  single  crop- 
ping. The  results  of  ten  years'  experiment  are  now 
available.  On  a  tract  of  good  ground  sown  continu- 
ously for  ID  years  to  wheat,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  first  five  years  was  20.22  bushels  and  for  the 
next  five  16.92  bushels.  Where  corn  was  grown  con- 
tinuously on  one  plot,  while  on  the  plot  beside  it  com 
was  planted  but  once  in  five  years  in  a  system  of  rota- 
tion, the  average  yield  of  the  latter  for  the  two  years  it 
was  under  corn  was  48.2  bushels  per  acre.  The  plot 
where  com  only  was  grown  gave  20.8  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  first  five  and  ii.i  bushels  for  the  second  five  of 
these  years,  an  average  of  16  bushels.  The  difference 
in  average  of  these  two  plots  was  32.2  bushels,  or  twice 
the  total  yield  of  the  ground  exhausted  by  the  single- 
crop  system.  The  corn  grown  at  the  end  of  the  10  years 
was  hardly  hip  high,  the  ears  small  and  the  grains 
light.  But  the  cost  of  cultivation  remained  the  same. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  grain  or  growth 
when  raised  continuously  on  land  unfertilized.  We 
frequently  hear  it  said  that  the  reduction  in  yield  is 
due  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  soil,  as  if  it  was  a  garment 
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to  be  destroyed  by  the  wearing.  The  fact  is  that  soils 
either  increase  or  maintain  their  productivity  indefi- 
nitely under  proper  cultivation.  If  the  earth,  the  great 
mother  of  human  and  animal  life,  is  to  "wear  out,'' 
what  is  to  become  of  the  race? 

The  two  remedies  are  as  well  ascertained  as  is  the 
evil.  Rotation  of  crops  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  act  as 
tonics  upon  the  soil.  We  might  expand  our  resources 
and  add  billions  of  dollars  to  our  national  wealth  by 
conserving  soil  resources,  instead  of  exhausting  them, 
as  we  have  the  forests  and  the  contents  of  the  mines, 
for  there  is  good  authority  for  the  assertion  that  the 
farmer  could  take  from  the  same  area  of  ground  in  four 
years'  grain  crops  out  of  a  total  of  seven  years  as  much 
as  the  whole  seven  now  give  him,  leaving  the  products 
of  the  other  three  years  when  the  land  rested  from 
grain  as  a  clear  profit  due  to  better  methods. 

He  can  do  far  more  than  that  by  joining  stock  rais- 
ing with  grain  raising.  Nature  has  provided  the  cattle 
to  go  with  the  land.  There  is  as  much  money  in  live 
stock  as  there  is  in  grain.  Looked  at  in  any  way,  there 
is  money  in  live  stock;  money  for  dairy  products,  money 
for  beef,  money  for  the  annual  increase,  and  most 
money  of  all  for  the  next  year's  crop  when  every  par- 
ticle of  manure  is  saved  and  applied  to  the  land. 

We  need  not  consider  at  present  really  intensive 
farming,  such  as  is  done  by  market  gardeners  with  high 
profit,  or  such  culture  as  in  France,  in  Holland,  in  Bel- 
gium and  in  the  island  of  Jersey  produces  financial  re- 
turns per  acre  that  seem  almost  beyond  belief.    What 
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our  people  have  to  do  is  to  cover  less  ground,  cultivate 
smaller  farms  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  them,  instead 
of  getting  a  scant  and  uncertain  yield  from  several 
hundred  acres,  and  raise  productivity  by  intelligent 
treatment  to  twice  or  three  times  its  present  level. 

There  is  more  money  in  this  system.  The  net 
profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  on  run-down  soils  is  very 
small;  consequently  decreasing  the  acreage  of  wheat 
under  certain  conditions  will  not  materially  decrease 
profits.  Here  are  some  reliable  estimates.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  given  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  average  for  ten  years: 

Yield.  Price. 

20  $0,638 

16 
12 
ID 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  as  large  a 
net  profit  is  realized  from  one  crop  of  20  bushels  per 
acre  as  from  two  crops  of  16  bushels;  and  that  a  12- 
bushel  crop  or  less  yields  a  net  loss.  It  is  a  safe  con- 
clusion that  75  acres  of  land,  growing  a  crop  of  clover 
every  fourth  year,  will  yield  a  larger  net  profit  than 
will  100  acres  sown  to  grain  continually.  A  small  field 
of  eight  acres  of  clover  in  the  Red  River  Valley  last 
year  yielded  42  bushels,  worth  over  $60  per  acre  from 
the  sale  of  seed. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  conservation  of  farm  re- 
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Market  Valae 
per  Acre. 

Cost  of  Prodactioa, 
Indadtng  Rent. 

Net  Profit 
or  Loss. 

$12.76 

$7.89 

+$4.87 

$10.21 

a 

+$2.32 

$7.66 

(( 

—$0.23 

$6.38 

« 

—$1.51 

$5.10 

i( 

—$2.79 

sources  because  of  the  commanding  importance  of  this 
industry  and  because  of  its  relation  to  our  future. 
Nearly  36%  of  our  people  are  engaged  directly  in  agri- 
culture. But  all  the  rest  depend  upon  it.  In  the  last 
analysis,  commerce,  manufactures,  our  home  market, 
every  form  of  activity  runs  back  to  the  bounty  of  the 
earth  by  which  every  worker,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
must  be  fed  and  by  which  his  wages  are  ultimately 
paid.  The  farm  products  of  the  United  States  in  1906 
were  valued  at  $6,794,000,000  and  in  1907  at  $7,412,- 
000,000.  All  of  our  vast  domestic  commerce,  equal  in 
value  to  the  foreign  trade  of  all  the  nations  combined, 
is  supported  and  paid  for  by  the  land.  Of  our  farm 
areas  only  one-half  is  improved.  It  does  not  produce 
one-half  of  what  it  could  be  made  to  yield;  not  by  some 
complex  system  of  intensive  culture,  but  merely  by  or- 
dinary care  and  industry  intelligently  applied.  It  is 
the  capital  upon  which  alone  we  can  draw  through  all 
the  future,  but  the  amount  of  the  draft  that  will  be 
honored  depends  upon  the  care  and  intelligence  given 
to  its  cultivation.  Were  any  statesman  to  show  us  how 
to  add  $7,000,000,000  annually  to  our  foreign  trade,  it 
would  be  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  The  way  to  do  this 
in  agriculture  is  open.  Our  share  in  the  increase  would 
not  be  the  percentage  of  profit  allowed  by  successful 
trading,  but  the  entire  capital  sum.  On  the  other  side 
stands  the  fact  that  the  unappropriated  area  suited  to 
farm  purposes  is  almost  gone,  and  that  we  have  been 
for  the  last  century  reducing  the  producing  power  of 
the  country.     Nowhere  in  the  range  of  national  pur- 
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poses  is  the  reward  for  conservation  of  a  national  re- 
source so  ample.  Nowhere  is  the  penalty  of  neglect  so 
threatening. 

By  the  fixed  rate  of  increase  in  the  past,  we  must 
count  upon  a  population  of  over  200,000,000  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1950.  The  annual  increase 
from  natural  growth  is  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
each  year.  Adding  for  immigration  only  750,000  a 
year,  which  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  figures 
reached  in  recent  years,  we  shall  have  about  130,000,- 
000  people  in  1925  and  at  least  200,000,000  by  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Where  are  they  to  go,  how  are 
they  to  be  employed,  how  fed,  how  enabled  to  earn  a 
living  wage  ?  The  pressure  of  all  the  nations  upon  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth  grows  more  intense  as  the 
last  of  them  are  occupied.  We  are  approaching  the 
point  where  all  our  wheat  product  will  be  needed  for 
our  own  uses,  and  we  shall  cease  to  be  an  exporter  of 
grain.  There  is  still  some  room  in  Canada,  but  it  will 
soon  be  filled.  The  relief  will  be  but  temporary.  Our 
own  people,  whose  mineral  resources  will  by  that  time 
have  greatly  diminished,  must  find  themselves  thrown 
back  upon  the  soil  for  a  living.  If  continued  abuse  of 
the  land  should  mark  the  next  50  years  as  it  has  the  last, 
what  must  be  our  outlook? 

Even  the  unintelligent  are  now  coming  to  under- 
stand that  we  cannot  look  to  our  foreign  trade  for  re- 
lief from  future  embarrassment.  Our  total  exports, 
about  one-fourth  in  value  of  the  products  of  our  farms, 
consist  to  the  extent  of  more  than  70%  of  articles 
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grown  on  the  soil  or  directly  sustained  by  it,  such  as 
live  stock,  or  made  from  soil  products,  such  as  flour. 
Of  all  the  materials  used  in  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try, 42%  are  furnished  by  the  soil.  We  shall  have  less 
and  less  of  this  agricultural  wealth  to  part  with  as  popu- 
lation increases.  And  as  to  enlarging  greatly  our  sale 
of  manufactured  products  in  the  world's  markets,  it  is 
mostly  a  dream.  We  cannot  finally  compete  there,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  selected  lines,  without  a  material  lowering 
of  the  wage  scale  at  home  and  a  change  in  the  national 
standard  of  living  which  our  people  are  not  ready  to 
accept  without  a  struggle.  When  capital  cannot  find 
a  profit  there  will  be  no  money  for  the  payrolls  of  an 
unprofitable  business.  Doubtless  as  we  grow  we  shall 
buy  more  and  sell  more;  but  our  main  dependence  half 
a  century  ahead  must  be  upon  ourselves.  The  nation 
can  no  more  escape  the  operation  of  that  law  than  can 
the  man.     It  is  time  to  set  our  house  in  order. 

Not  only  the  economic,  but  the  political  future  is 
involved.  No  people  ever  felt  the  want  of  work  or  the 
pinch  of  poverty  for  a  long  time  without  reaching  out 
violent  hands  against  their  political  institutions,  believ- 
ing that  they  might  find  in  a  change  some  relief  from 
their  distress.  Although  there  have  been  moments  of 
such  restlessness  in  our  country,  the  trial  has  never 
been  so  severe  or  so  prolonged  as  to  put  us  to  the  test. 
It  is  interesting  that  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  a  historian  of  high  merit,  a 
statesman  who  saw  active  service  and  a  profound  stu- 
dent of  men  and  things,  put  on  record  his  prophecy  of 
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such  a  future  ordeal.  Writing  to  an  American  corre- 
spondent 50  years  ago,  Lord  Macaulay  used  these 
words:  ''As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land  your  laboring  population 
will  be  found  more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population 
of  the  Old  World;  but  the  time  will  come  when  wages 
will  be  as  low  and  will  fluctuate  as  much  with  you  as 
they  do  with  us.  Then  your  institutions  will  be  brought 
to  the  test.  Distress  everywhere  makes  the  laborer 
mutinous  and  discontented  and  inclines  him  to  listen 
with  eagerness  to  agitators  who  tell  him  that  it  is  a 
monstrous  iniquity  that  one  man  should  have  a  million 
and  another  cannot  get  a  full  meal.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
day  will  come  when  the  multitudes  of  people,  none  of 
whom  has  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast  or  expects  to 
have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  legislature. 
Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  legislature  will  be 
chosen?  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation. 
The  spoliation  will  increase  the  distress;  the  distress 
will  produce  fresh  spoliation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Either  civili- 
zation or  liberty  will  perish.  Either  some  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a 
strong  hand,  or  your  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth."  We  need 
not  accept  this  gloomy  picture  too  literally,  but  we 
have  been  already  sufficiently  warned  to  prevent  us 
from  dismissing  the  subject  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
Every  nation  finds  its  hour  of  peril  when  there  is  no 
longer  free  access  to  the  land,  or  when  the  land  will  no 
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longer  support  the  people.  Disturbances  within  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  attacks  from  without.  Our 
government  is  built  upon  the  assumption  of  a  fairly 
contented,  prosperous  and  happy  people,  capable  of 
ruling  their  passions,  with  power  to  change  their  insti- 
tutions when  such  change  is  generally  desired.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  they  should  in  their  desire  for 
change  attempt  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  their  na- 
tional temple.  Far  may  this  day  be  from  us.  But 
since  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  our  land  will  bring 
new  conditions  of  danger,  its  conservation,  its  improve- 
ment to  the  highest  point  of  productivity  promised  by 
scientific  intelligence  and  practical  experiment,  appears 
to  be  a  first  command  of  any  political  economy  worthy 
of  the  name. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  some  of  the  principal 
issues  at  stake  in  the  better  conservation  of  our  na- 
tional resources,  and  especially  that  one  about  which 
all  the  others  revolve  and  by  whose  fortunes  we  shall 
eventually  stand  or  fall — ^the  land  itself.  They  are  for 
us  quite  literally  the  issues  of  national  existence.  The 
era  of  unlimited  expansion  on  every  side,  of  having  but 
to  reach  out  and  seize  any  desired  good,  ready  pro- 
vided for  us  by  the  Hand  that  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  first  task,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  be  to  force  home  the  facts  of  the  situation 
into  the  public  consciousness;  to  make  men  realize  their 
duty  toward  coming  generations  exactly  as  the  father 
feels  it  a  duty  to  see  that  his  children  do  not  suffer 
want.    In  a  democracy  this  is  a  first  essential.    Iii 
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other  forms  of  government  one  or  two  great  men  may 
have  power  to  correct  mistakes  and  to  put  in  motion 
wise  policies  that  centuries  do  not  unsettle.  A  part  of 
the  price  of  self-government  is  the  acceptance  of  that 
high  office  and  imperative  duty  as  a  whole  by  the  people 
themselves.  They  must  know,  they  must  weigh,  they 
must  act.  Only  as  they  form  and  give  effect  to  wise 
decisions  can  the  nation  go  forward.  And  we  should 
not  be  here  to-day  were  it  not  that  the  principle  of  a 
conservation  of  national  resources  as  the  foremost  and 
controlling  policy  of  the  United  States  henceforth  is 
coming  to  be  seen  by  many,  and  must  be  heartily  ac- 
cepted by  all,  as  the  first  condition,  not  only  of  con- 
tinued material  prosperity,  but  also  of  the  perpetuation 
of  free  institutions  and  a  government  by  the  people.  The 
work  now  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  various  states  fur- 
nishes a  broad  and  intelligent  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  up  a  new  era  of  national  progress  and  pros- 
perity. It  calls  for  a  wise,  generous  and  continuing 
policy  on  the  part  of  both  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

If  this  patriotic  gospel  is  to  make  headway,  it  must 
be  by  just  such  organized  missionary  work  as  is  to-day 
begun.  It  cannot  go  on  and  conquer  if  imposed  from 
without.  It  must  come  to  represent  the  fixed  idea  of 
the  people's  mind,  their  determination  and  their  hope. 
It  cannot  be  incorporated  in  our  practical  life  by  the 
dictum  of  any  individual  or  any  officer  of  nation  or 
state  in  his  official  capacity.     It  needs  the  co-operation 
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of  all  the  influences,  the  help  of  every  voice,  the  com- 
mendation of  nation  and  state  that  has  been  the 
strength  and  inspiration  of  every  worthy  work  on 
American  soil  for  120  years.  We  return,  for  our  gath- 
ering in  council  and  for  our  plan  of  action  for  the 
future,  to  the  model  given  us  by  the  fathers.  State 
and  nation  are  represented  here,  without  jealousy  or 
any  ambition  of  superiority  on  either  side,  to  apply  to 
the  consideration  of  our  future  such  co-operation  as 
that  out  of  which  this  nation  was  bom  and  by  which  it 
has  won  to  worthy  manhood.  Reviving  the  spirit  of 
the  days  that  created  our  Constitution,  the  days  that 
carried  us  through  civil  conflict,  the  spirit  by  which  all 
our  enduring  work  in  the  world  has  been  wrought,  tak- 
ing thought  as  Washington  and  Lincoln  tpok  thought, 
only  for  the  highest  good  of  all  the  people,  we  may,  as 
a  result  of  the  deliberations  held  and  the  conclusions 
reached  here  to-day,  give  new  meaning  to  our  future; 
new  lustre  to  the  ideal  of  a  republic  of  living  federated 
states;  shape  anew  the  fortunes  of  this  country,  and 
enlarge  the  borders  of  hope  for  all  mankind. 
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Of  all  our  national  anniversaries,  none  comes  so  near 
the  hearts  of  the  people  as  this.  We  keep  the  birthdays 
of  our  great  men  who  helped  to  found  or  to  save  our 
free  institutions,  revering  rightly  their  memories  and 
their  services.  Yet  they  do  not  come  so  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  the  great  rank  and  file  whose 
lot  was  to  stand  and  ser\'e.  In  the  honors  today  con- 
ferred there  is  no  distinction  of  persons.  Every  man 
shares  in  them  who  loved  his  country  and  died  for  it. 
Memorial  Day  fittingly  commemorates  the  living  nation 
that  death  has  kept  alive. 

The  sacrifices  that  these  men  made  it  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  measure  now.  They  were  no  fancy  soldiery. 
In  those  days  there  was  hardly  any  leisure  class.  In 
the  North,  every  man  was  a  worker;   and  when  he  went 
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forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country,  the  pledge  he 
gave  was  not  only  that  of  life  and  limb,  but  of  the  main- 
tenance of  those  dear  ones  at  home,  and  all  their  material 
future.  There  was  more  heroism  in  many  a  "goodbye" 
in  the  early  sixties  than  it  took  to  face  the  muskets  of 
the  enemy. 

War  then  did  not*  mean  comfortable  transport  to  the 
seat  of  hostilities,  ample  rations  of  nourishing  food,  com- 
pletely equipped  field  hospitals  and  all  that  modern  prog- 
ress has  provided  for  the  soldier.  It  meant  hard  living 
and  constant  work.  It  meant  forced  marches  over  long 
distances  without  modem  means  of  transportation.  It 
meant  hard  fare  and  poor  clothing,  hunger  and  thirst 
and  bodily  exhaustion  and  a  blanket  for  a  bed ;  the  hor- 
ror of  the  hospital  in  the  days  before  antiseptics  were 
generally  used  and  a  prison  death  in  case  of  capture. 
These  were  the  conditions,  impossible  to  the  soldiers  of 
any  civilized  country  today  in  any  combat,  which  the 
heroes  of  less  than  half  a  century  ago  must  face  ind 
which  they  accepted  with  courage.  And  these  thirtgs 
must  be  in  our  minds  today  if  we  are  to  estimate  aright 
the  gift  they  gave,  or  hold  them  in  fitting  ^nemory. 

While  all  the  men  who  went  out  from  Minnesota  did 
their  full  duty,  and  in  doing  so  shed  a  lasting  lustre 
upon  the  fair  name  of  the  state,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Old  First  Regiment  to  make  a  record  for  bravery  in 
action  which  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  modem  war- 
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fare.  Tennyson  has  immortalized  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,  where  they  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  36  per  cent.  The  Imperial  Prussian  Guards  at 
Gravelotte  lost  50  per  cent  and  the  First  Minnesota  in  a 
single  charge  at  Gettysburg  successfully  stopped  the 
advance  of  a  Confederate  division  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
84  per  cent,  and  this  record  stands  the  highest  of  any 
successful  effort  since  Thermopylae. 

More  ancient  than  the  pyramids  is  man's  desire  that 
his  memory  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  Knowing 
the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  triumph  of  the  grave 
wherein,  as  a  wise  man  of  old  has  said,  ''all  things  are 
forgotten,"  man's  strength  has  been  squandered  and  his 
ambition  lavished  upon  some  perpetuation  of  his  name 
and  fame.  These  men  who  aje  in  the  thoughts  and  hearts 
of  nearly  ninety  millions  of  people  today  have  come  near 
to  the  achievement  of  earthly  immortality.  For  while 
the  nation  that  owes  them  existence  endures,  its  very 
name,  its  institutions  and  all  the  place  and  power  it  holds 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  they  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  the  possibility 
which  hung  like  a  shadow  in  the  background  of  Lincoln's 
mind  when  he  made  his  immortal  Gettysburg  address, 
that  these  lives  might  have  been  given  in  vain.  The 
duty  and  the  sacrifice  are  reciprocal.  If  the  men  upon 
whose  eraves  flowers  are  scattered  today,  and  in  honor- 
ing whom  all  people,  high  and  low,  are  proud  to  partici- 
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pate,  gave  something  to  this  age,  the  age  owes  them 
something  in  return.  It  must  be  a  country,  a  government, 
worthy  of  the  price  they  paid.  And  it  must  be  we  who 
make  it  so. 

It  is,  then,  the  forward  rather  than  the  backward  look 
that  Memorial  Day  suggests.  The  men  of  the  Union 
Army  paid  the  full  price  that  they  might  bequeath  a  united 
country  to  us  and  to  our  children's  children  forever.  Unless 
we  should  lose  our  patriotism,  unless  the  recurring  cere- 
tnonies  of  this  day  are  to  become  either  mummery  or 
falsehood,  we  must,  then,  be  faithful  to  the  charge  they 
have  committed  to  our  hands. 

It  is  for  us  to  see  that  our  country  reiliains  united 
and  free.  It  is  for  us  to  tolerate  nothing  that  shall  stir 
or  embitter  differences  of  race,  of  section,  of  of  interest. 
It  is  for  us  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the  spirit  of  faction, 
the  grow  th  of  envy  and  the  rise  of  class  feeling  that  must, 
if  fostered,  more  truly  cleave  the  land  asunder  and  leave 
it  forever  disunited  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
soldiers  of  the  Union  lost  their  cause.  It  is  for  us  to  see 
to  it  that  the  great  ideas  of  nationality,  of  unity,  of  equal 
opportunity,  of  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  among 
all  men  in  honorable  citizenship  be  not  forgotten  or  cor- 
rupted. 

It  belongs  to  us  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of 
the  heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  heroism  of  the 
dead.     This  must  be  developed  to  the  utmost;    so  that 
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for  each  of  our  people  there  may  be  ever  more  and  more 
of  the  things  that  make  Hfe  happier  and  remove  us 
further  from  the  savage  and  the  brute.  All  that  it  offers 
or  can  bring  to  strengthen  and  renew  the  better  life  of 
man  must  be  used  as  a  trust  for  the  future;  must  be 
wisely  husbanded  for  the  race  that  is  yet  to  be.  There 
must  be  freedom  for  each  man  to  make  of  himself  the 
best  of  which  his  nature  is  capable.  There  must  be  for 
each  the  open  path  to  success  if  he  can  achieve  it;  with- 
out hindrance  on  the  one  side  from  jealousy  or  superior 
power,  or  on  the  other  the  handicap  of  senseless  demands 
that  no  man  shall  be  permitted,  whatever  his  qualities, 
to  rise  higher  than  his  neighbor.  The  republic  does  not 
mean  a  dead  level  of  forced  mediocrity. 

In  humility  and  patience,  and  with  steady  effort  of 
hand  and  brain,  are  we  to  work  out  the  problem  of  equal- 
ity without  identity,  since  no  two  individuals  are  equally 
endowed;  of  justice  that  shall  favor  neither  the  strong 
for  their  power  nor  the  weak  for  their  clamor.  If  we 
are  to  become  and  remain  worthy  of  the  deeds  we  cele- 
brate, we  must  develop  as  a  nation  the  highest  attributes 
of  a  self-governing  people,  or  the  end  will  be  disorder  and 
destruction. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  today,  while  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  soldier  dead,  to  question  ourselves  how  far  we  are 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  these  souls  that  are  still 
marching  on.     From  the  cemeteries  and  the  halls  where 
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we  gather  on  Memorial  Day,  from  the  thoughts  that 
it  stirs  in  the  breast  of  every  true  American,  we  must 
turn  to  the  business  of  the  morrow  as  a  part  of  the  same 
obligation  that  brings  us  together  today.  To  be  good 
citizens;  to  uphold  the  justness  and  purity  of  the  law 
in  its  making  as  well  as  in  its  keeping:  to  resist  every 
influence,  commercial,  political  or  personal  tliat  makes 
for  a  confusion  or  a  revolution  of  the  best  national  ideal, 
— this  is  to  make  eternal  the  work  and  the  memory  of 
the  dead  to  whom  this  day  is  dedicated.  This  only  can 
insure  that  the  nation  for  which  they  died  shall  achieve 
the  immortality  they  struggled  for;  this  only  can  rescue 
our  country  from  the  company  of  those  dim  and  un- 
remembered  nations  of  the  past  w^ho  have  fallen  from 
their  high  possibilities  into  the  decay  of  eternal  sleep. 
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DEDICATION  OF  STEPHENS  HALL, 
CROOKSTON,  MINN. 

SEPTEMBER  17,  1908 


FZC 


I  need  hardly  say  to  you  how  much  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  see  the  evidences  of  progress  that  I  see 
here  today.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  I 
was  yoimger  and  possibly  had  more  hope,  I  felt 
that  an  agricultural  farm  imder  state  direction 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  up  here.  These  four 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  upon  which  your  college 
is  now  about  to  be  opened,  lying  close  to  Crookston, 
I  had  reserved  for  another  purpose.  It  might  be- 
come valuable,  but  I  felt  that  it  would  be  of  greater 
value  as  the  starting  point  of  an  agricultural  farm 
in  the  Red  River  valley.  Now  the  years  have  roll- 
ed by  and  many  changes  have  occurred.  I  have 
heard  today  of  the  necessity  for  all  these  improve- 
ments. I  have  heard  how  much  education  will  do, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  advocates  of  education 
that  you  have  arrived  at  a  time  in  the  life  of  this 
coimtry  when  you  cannot  postpone  it.  Do  what 
you  will,  you  cannot  postpone  it.    A  great  change 
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has  come  within  the  past  five  or  ten  years,  silently, 
like  **a  thief  in  the  night.'' 

Ever  since  the  settlement  of  this  entire  coimtry 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  area  of  public  domain  upon  which  any 
man  who  desired  to  have  a  home  could  move  and 
obtain  a  free  homestead  for  his  family.  I  do  not 
know  where  in  the  entire  United  States  there  is 
a  single  township  now  without  a  settler  on  the  land, 
if  its  quality  is  such  as  to  enable  a  man  by  culti- 
vating the  soil  to  bring  up  his  family  as  he  would 
like  to.  We  have  large  areas  of  sides  of  moun- 
tains. We  have  large  areas  of  desert  land.  But 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  rich  enough,  or  has  not  land 
enough  I  should  say,  to  give  each  of  us  a  farm  any 
more.  Now  what  is  to  become  of  us?  Let  us  take 
stock  and  see  where  we  stand. 

Our  population  has  increased  in  this  coimtry  at 
a  ratio  that,  if  continued,  will  give  us  over  200,000,- 
000  people  by  1950.  It  may  be  1953  or  it  may  be 
1947,  but  in  or  about  the  middle  of  the  century  we 
will  have  200,000,000  people  to  feed.  We  are  raising 
today  in  the  United  States  about  650,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  annum.  The  crop  of  last  year  was 
634,000,000  bushels.  Good  prices  obtained,  and  anx- 
iety to  get  gold  to  this  coimtry  induced  a  rather  free 
movement  in  export  wheat  that  amounted  to  140,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  consequence  was  that  after 
the  middle  of  January  wheat  was  as  high  in  Min- 
neapolis as  it  was  in  New  York.   For  what  reason  ? 
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Because  the  people  who  bought  the  flour  must  have 
bread  at  some  price.  It  is  a  task  to  maintain  200,- 
000,000  people  with  our  six  and  a  half  bushels 
per  capita  for  bread  and  seed.  Professor  Parker, 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  gives  it  at  from 
six  and  three-fourths  to  a  little  more  than  seven 
bushels.  Six  and  a  half  is  a  moderate  and  conserv- 
ative figure.  With  200,000,000  people  consmniag 
six  and  a  half  bushels,  it  requires  1,300,000,000 
bushels  to  feed  them.  That  is  twice  as  much  as 
you  are  raising  today ;  and  if  you  have  no  new  land 
to  turn  to,  where  will  you  get  bread  to  feed  those 
people? 

I  am  not  afraid  that  agricultural  colleges  will 
not  spring  up  over  the  land.  I  am  not  afraid  that 
the  people  will  not  cry  out  for  them.  They  will 
cry  out,  because  there  is  no  other  teacher  like  ne- 
cessity, and  there  is  no  monitor  like  an  empty 
stomach.  It  is  said  that  everything  will  take  care 
of  itself;  it  always  has  and  it  always  will.  But  a 
good  Providence  takes  best  care  of  those  who  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Our  agricultural  product  last  year  amoimted  to 
$7,400,000,000.  Of  all  that  we  export,  of  all  our 
himdreds  of  millions  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  land  furnishes  about  seven  out  of 
every  ten  dollars.  We  send  abroad  our  bread- 
stuffs,  our  animal  and  food  products  and  our  cot- 
ton in  immense  quantities.  A  few  kinds  of  cotton 
are  grown  better  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
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states,  and  for  these  we  are  the  customers  of  the 
foreigner;  but  in  general  our  cotton  is  better  for 
manufacture  than  any  other,  and  its  cultivation  is 
more  profitable  here.  Our  mechanical  industries, 
our  industrial  place  in  the  world,  are  founded  large- 
ly on  one  metal — iron.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
census,  1800,  the  people  of  the  United  States  used 
about  seven  pounds  of  iron  per  capita.  Now  they 
are  using  about  680  pounds. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  go  back  and  say  we  can 
judge  the  future  by  the  past,  because  conditions 
are  not  alike.  We  cannot  any  more  measure  up 
our  future  industrial  situation  by  referring  to  the 
past  than  we  can  our  agricultural  situation.  In  the 
past  we  had  an  enormous  public  domain ;  so  that 
when  a  man  wanted  new  land  with  all  its  fertility, 
land  that  had  not  been  robbed  by  bad  treatment, 
he  simply  sold  his  old  place  and  moved  to  a  new 
one.  But  that  condition  has  come  to  an  end.  When 
you  are  called  upon  to  raise  two  bushels  of  wheat 
for  every  one  you  are  raising  now,  and  that  to  feed 
your  own  people,  without  exporting  a  bushel,  you 
are  up  against  a  condition  that  calls  for  action. 
It  calls  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  state,  of  the 
nation,  of  everybody.  Hunger  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  empty  words.  When  we  have  to  provide  for 
200,000,000  people,  how  are  we  going  to  keep  them  ? 

People  tell  us  that  our  manufactories  will  fur- 
nish a  great  resource.  We  have  more  iron  in  Min- 
nesota than  there  is  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
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— in  fact  about  three  times  as  mucli-  Figures  that 
are  unquestioned  tell  us  that  we  will  take  out  the 
last  ton  in  forty  years.  Now  every  different  line  of 
manufacture  furnishes  customers  for  your  bread; 
and  you  need  never  fear  that  we  will  ever  have 
cheap  wheat  again.  The  day  of  cheap  wheat  has 
gone.  And  so  let  me  say  to  my  farmer  friends, 
** Don't  sell  j^our  land  unless  you  are  sure  that  you 
can  get  a  better  farm  than  the  one  you  sold  for  at 
least  a  fair  price.  '^  I  was  seventy  years  old  yester- 
day, and  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  expect  to 
live  any  longer,  but  I  am  going  to  live  as  long  as  I 
see  anybody  else  living.  And  a  great  number  of 
those  who  see  me  today  will  live  to  see  lands  here 
in  the  Red  River  valley  worth  $100  to  $150  an  acre. 
They  will  be  worth  that  because  they  will  bring  re- 
turns on  it.  But  the  only  way  to  make  land  worth 
that,  the  way  to  make  it  worth  even  more,  is  to 
know  how  to  use  it. 

The  average  wheat  production  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  is  about  thirteen  bushels.  The  average 
in  Denmark  is  thirty-eight,  in  England  thirty-two, 
in  Holland  thirty-four.  Our  soil  gave  an  average 
for  the  whole  United  States  during  ten  years  be- 
ginning in  1896  of  thirteen  and  a  half  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Austria-Hungary  produced  over  seven- 
teen bushels,  France  nineteen  and  eight  tenths, 
Germany  twenty-seven  and  six  tenths  and  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  thirty-two  and  two  tenths.  Between 
1785  and  1790,  long  before  any  of  us  were  bom, 
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Great  Britain  found  that  her  people  in  great  num- 
bers were  leaving  the  land  for  the  colonies  and  the 
new  Eepublic.  At  home  the  land  was  owned  large- 
ly by  a  comparatively  few  rich  holders  of  great  es- 
tates, and  the  problem  they  had  to  solve  was  how 
to  keep  the  people  on  the  land-  Their  wheat  yield 
had  been  reduced  to  a  little  less  than  fourteen 
bushels  per  acre. 

They  appointed  a  Royal  Commission,  I  think 
the  number  was  fifteen,  to  consider  what  steps 
the  government  could  take  to  keep  the  people  on 
the  land.  The  Commission  gave  premiums  for  the 
best  yields  of  the  several  crops.  They  went  among 
the  farmers  and  asked  them  to  cultivate  whatever 
crop  was  best  adapted  to  each  particular  soil,  and 
to  the  other  conditions  imder  which  it  must  be 
grown;  and  guaranteed  a  better  return,  more  mon- 
ey value,  for  their  crops  than  they  had  been  get- 
ting. Sir  Hmnphrey  Davy,  an  eminent  scientist, 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures,  most  interesting 
even  in  our  time,  on  the  intelligent  use  of  the  soil. 
But  with  all  that  this  Commission  could  do,  it  was 
1840,  or  fifty  years  after  they  started,  before  they 
raised  the  yield  per  acre  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
five  bushels.  Now  it  is  up  to  thirty-two  and  two 
tenths,  while  ours  has  been  steadily  declining. 

Almost  within  sight  of  where  we  are  I  have 
seen  the  heaviest  crop  of  Tyheat  I  ever  saw;  and  I 
knew  the  heaviest  crop  of  wheat  ever  raised  in 
Polk  county.    It  was  in  the  spring  of  1880  when 
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Captain  De  Mere  was  seeding  some  land  that  liad 
been  broken.  I  had  some  engineers  at  work  at  the 
time,  running  lines,  and  I  asked  him  to  harrow  the 
land,  which  had  not  been  harrowed,  twice  before 
seeding  and  four  times  after.  I  remember  that 
Frank  De  Mers  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  setting 
him  a  big  task;  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  wasn't 
satisfied  with  the  result  I  would  pay  him  for  it. 
I  sent  an  engineer,  old  Captain  Payte,  when  har- 
vesting was  ready,  and  he  ran  out  the  lines  for  the 
ten  acres  that  he  had  marked  off  for  this  wheat 
cultivation.  The  result  was  that  he  got  forty-seven 
bushels  and  ten  poimds  per  acre.  The  rest  of  the 
field  yielded  twenty-nine  or  thirty  bushels.  It  paid 
to  cultivate  the  land,  as  it  always  does.  Somebody 
says,  "Oh,  if  I  could  only  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes 
that  way. "  WeU,  in  raising  a  crop  of  potatoes  you 
h^ve  got  to  cultivate  the  land ;  you  cannot  raise  it 
with  a  seed  drill  or  with  a  disk  harrow.  You  have 
got  to  get  down  and  do  some  work  and  stir  up  the 
soil  to  get  a  good  crop. 

Now  these  things  are  going  to  come  in  this 
coimtry,  or  else  a  great  many  people  will  have  to 
take  wings  and  go  to  other  places.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  different  condition  in  the  United  States,  or 
you  people  will  have  to  leave  it  and  go  to  some  for- 
eign coimtry ;  perhaps  some  place  in  South  Ameri- 
ca where  you  wiU  have  to  learn  to  talk  Spanish, 
and  maybe  you  will  have  to  walk  Spanish  before 
you  get  through.   But  really  it  is  no  joking  matter. 
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We  cannot  feed  our  future  population  with  our 
ptesent  methods.  We  must  improve;  and  it  is  up 
to  everybody  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties we  have.  I  am  not  afraid  as  to  the  result.  I 
know  that  necessity  will  compel  you.  You  have  got 
to  do  it,  whether  you  will  or  not.  You  have  got  to 
get  right  up  and  learn  to  cultivate  your  land. 

The  time  for  pleading  is  gone.  I  tried  that. 
I  commenced  bringing  up  cattle  and  hogs  through 
this  coimtry  twenty-five  years  ago,  endeavoring  to 
get  the  people  to  do  something  that  would  preserve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  And  what  happened? 
They  said  that  I  was  trying  to  cast  a  cloud,  a  dark 
blot  upon  the  fair  name  of  the  state  of  Minnesota ; 
that  it  was  the  home  of  Number  One  hard  wheat; 
that  it  was  a  wheat  state  and  I  had  no  business  to 
advocate  the  raising  of  stock.  Well,  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating the  raising  of  cattle  at  my  expense  now. 
But  I  think  a  lot  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  very 
active  in  denouncing  it  are  a  little  in  the  position 
of  the  boy.  He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  fine  fea- 
tures, but  he  was  careless.  His  father  had  told  him 
to  avoid  the  business  end  of  a  mule  if  he  did  not 
want  to  get  into  trouble,  but  the  boy  forgot.  The 
mule  kicked  him  right  in  the  face  and  he  had  a 
badly  disfigured  coimtenance.  After  it  was  dress- 
ed, the  first  question  he  asked  his  father  was  if  his 
face,  was  badly  disfigured,  and  the  old  gentleman 
told  him,  **Son,  you  will  never  be  quite  so  hand- 
some, but  you  will  know  more.'^    Now  when  my 
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mind  goes  baci:  to  some  of  the  political  conventions 
where  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  denounce  me  for 
giving  them  cattle  and  hogs,  I  think  that  they  are 
not  so  handsome,  but  they  know  more  than  they 
did. 

I  thought  that  I  would  not  entirely  give  it  up. 
So  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  thought  that  I  would 
give  cash  prizes,  to  see  if  that  would  not  help  them. 
I  stipulated  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
compete,  should  have  twenty  head  of  live  stock  for 
breeding  purposes;  he  could  have  cows  or  sheep 
or  hogs  or  horses;  he  could  have  th^n  aU  of  one 
kind  or  of  all  kinds.  I  did  not  know  who  were  com- 
peting. The  first  intimation  I  had  of  that  was 
when  the  list  of  those  to  whom  prizes  should  go  was 
handed  in.  Out  of  about  600  that  entered,  I  think 
it  was  ninety-three,  in  three  of  the  agricultural 
states  of  the  Northwest,  that  could  qualify.  They 
hadn't  twenty  head  of  live  stock  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. That  was  the  rock  they  split  on;  and  I 
just  want  to  ask  the  professors  here  what  kind  of 
farmers  they  had,  trying  to  preserve  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  if  they  could  not  muster  twenty  head 
of  live  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  I  quit;  and 
if  ever  I  am  caught  in  that  trap  again,  I  hope  you 
will  notify  me.  There  are  some  good  farmers  in 
Miimesota.  There  are  a  few  here  in  the  vaUey. 
There  is  a  young  f  eUow  over  near  Erskine,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  University,  who  got  a  prize,  and 
I  was  glad  he  did.    There  is  another  in  the  south- 
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em  part  of  the  state  who  could  take  prizes  as  many 
times  as  I  might  offer  them.  But  I  want  to  do 
him  justice;  he  came  to  me  and  said,  **You  had 
better,  after  I  take  one  prize  rule  me  out/'  It  is 
better  for  you  to  help  yourselves.  This  is  your  in- 
stitution. It  is  not  anybody  else's,  and  it  will  be 
just  as  you  make  it.  If  you  send  your  boys  and 
girls  there,  it  will  be  a  success;  and  if  you  neglect 
it,  it  will  be  to  your  shame.  I  speak  plainly  be- 
cause the  time  will  come  within  the  life  of  the 
yoimger  people  within  the  soimd  of  my  voice  when 
all  these  things  will  settle  themselves.  If  you  do 
not  cultivate  the  soil,  somebody  else  will  move 
you  off  it,  pay  your  price,  farm  it  and  make  it 
worth  $150  per  acre.  And  it  is  worth  it.  Every 
acre  in  the  Red  River  valley,  properly  cultivated, 
is  worth  $150  and  will  pay  a  big  return  on  that 
sum.  Your  only  trouble  is  that  you  do  not  make 
what  you  might,  and  what  is  done  elsewhere,  from 
your  land. 

I  have  here  some  figures.  They  were  made  at 
the  State  Agricultural  CoUege,  right  down  near 
Minneapolis.  The  prices  I  take  from  the  Year- 
book of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  land  is 
fixed  by  the  Experiment  Station  at  $7.89.  At  63.8 
cents  per  bushel,  which  was  the  average  price  over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  a  yield  of  twenty  bushels  per 
acre  would  give  $12.76,  or  a  net  profit  of  $4.87.  A 
yield  of  sixteen  bushels  per  acre  at  the  same  fig- 
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iires  would  bring  in  $10.21,  or  a  net  profit  of  $2.32. 
Twelve  bushels  per  acre  would  be  worth  $7.66,  or  a 
net  loss  of  twenty-three  cents.  Ten  bushels  per 
acre,  which  has  been  a  not  uncommon  yield  in  the 
Eed  Eiver  valley  in  recent  years,  gives  $6.38,  or  a 
positive  loss  of  $1.51  per  acre.  Now  suppose  you 
raise  twenty-four  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  any  good  farmer  who  cultivates  his 
land  as  he  ought  to.  Put  the  price  at  seventy-five 
cents  a  bushel.  I  hope  that,  as  a  fact,  the  day  of 
seventy-five  cent  wheat  has  gone  and  the  time  of  dol- 
lar wheat  has  come.  I  know  it  will  average  that  for 
the  next  tweniy  years,  and  afterward  it  may  reach 
a  much  higher  price.  Twenty-four  bushels  at  sev- 
enty-five cents  will  give  you  $18.  Allow  $5.50  an 
acre  for  seed,  cultivation  and  threshing,  and  $2.50 
an  acre  for  rent.  Whether  you  own  the  land  or 
rent  it,  it  is  worth  $2.50  an  acre  for  the  use  of  it, 
and  ought  to  be  worth  a  great  deal  more.  This 
makes  the  total  cost  of  production  $8  per  acre; 
and  the  profit  from  a  yield  of  twenty-four  bushels, 
$10  per  acre.  Take  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  which 
is  not  imcommon.  They  have  been  known  to  get 
as  low  as  that  even  in  Polk  coimty.  At  seventy- 
five  cents  a  bushel,  that  will  bring  $9  per  acre. 
Your  expenses  and  rent  are  the  same,  $8  an  acre, 
but  your  profit  on  this  yield  is  $1  per  acre  as 
against  $10  on  the  other.  In  other  words,  there 
is  as  much  profit  from  one  acre,  raising  twenty- 
four  bushels,  as  from  ten  acres,  yielding  twelve 
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bushels  per  acre.  Think  of  the  difference  in  cul- 
tivation, in  machinery,  in  x)eace  of  mind.  The  man 
who  has  eighty  acres  of  land  and  tills  it  weU  need 
not  worry  about  how  many  tramps  he  will  have  to 
harbor  in  his  house  in  order  to  get  his  grain  taken 
care  of.  He  knows  he  can  take  care  of  it  A  good 
farm  of  eighty  acres,  well  tilled,  is  better  than  320 
acres  half  cropped. 

It  is  an  old  story.  As  far  back  as  we  know  any- 
thing about  civilization,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
has  been  the  first  and  most  important  industry, 
and  it  always  will  be.  Herodotus,  who  lived  so 
far  back  that  many  of  us  do  not  even  know  his 
name,  tells  us  the  story  of  the  human  race  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  He  tells  us  that  with 
poor  cultivation  the  tillers  of  the  soil  there  got  a 
yield  of  fifty  fold;  with  fair  cultivation,  one  hun- 
dred fold ;  and  with  good  cultivation,  two  himdred 
fold.  That  was  the  garden  of  the  world  in  its  day. 
Its  great  cities,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  where  are 
they  ?  Piles  of  desert  sand  mark  where  they  stood. 
In  place  of  the  millions  that  overran  the  world 
there  are  a  few  wandering  Arabs  feeding  a  few 
starved  goats.  The  Promised  Land— the  land  of 
Canaan  itself— to  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  brought  up  from  Egjrpt,  what  is  it  now?  A 
land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey?  Today  it 
has  neither  milk  nor  honey.  It  is  a  barren  waste 
of  desert,  peopled  by  a  few  wandering  robbers. 
That  is  all.    Now  let  us  go  back  and  see  what  was 
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done  in  Egypt.  The  Almighty  looked  after  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  there  by  overflowing  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  every  year.  From  the  earliest  records 
that  history  gives,  Egypt  has  been  a  land  of  re- 
markable yields;  and  today  the  land  thus  fertil- 
ized by  overflow  is  yielding  remarkable  crops. 

Having,  as  I  have  said,  tried  for  twenty-five 
years  to  get  the  people  of  this  Northwest  to  realize 
the  importance  of  taking  care  of  their  land,  I  can 
now  stand  back  and  say:  ^^You  will  have  to  take 
care  of  your  land  all  right,  or  somebody  else  will 
take  care  of  it  for  you.''  Perhaps  some  one  will 
come  along  and  pay  you  what  you  think  it  is  worth, 
or  maybe  more.  Don't  sell  because  you  might  be 
able  to  go  up  to  the  Canadian  country  and  see  how 
that  has  settled  up.  You  cannot  get  good  land 
there  any  more  for  less  than  five  to  eight  dollars  an 
acre.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  sold  lands  owned  by 
the  company  here  to  net  $2.50  an  acre.  We  were 
afraid  to  offer  them  at  $2.50  so  we  put  the  price  at 
five  dollars  an  acre  and  rebated  $2.50  for  cultiva- 
tion. Today  the  same  land  that  sold  for  $2.50  an 
acre  is  worth  from  $20  to  $25  an  acre;  that  is,  it 
would  sell  for  from  $20  to  $25,  but  it  is  worth  six 
times  that  to  anybody  who  takes  care  of  it  and 
farms  it  the  way  it  ought  to  be  farmed.  In  Japan, 
48,000,000  people  live  on  19,000  square  miles;  but 
they  plant  rice  as  you  plant  cabbage — one  plant 
at  a  time,  by  hand.  They  get  a  yield  of  from  150  to 
200  bushels  of  rice  or  its  equivalent  to  the  acre; 
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but  they  have  to  labor  to  get  it,  and  you  will  have 
to  do  the  same  before  many  years.  It  is  intelligent 
farming  that  eoimts.  It  is  such  cultivation  as 
brought  the  yield  in  Great  Britain  up  from  four- 
teen bushels  per  acre  to  thirty-two  in  120  years- 
It  is  such  cultivation  as  has  produced  thirty-eight 
bushels  in  Denmark,  thirty-four  in  Holland  and 
twenty-seven  and  three-fourths  in  Germany.  Ov- 
er the  greater  part  of  Germany,  including  the 
whole  of  Prussia,  the  land  is  sandy.  It  is  not  to 
be  compared  for  fertility  with  our  wheat  fields, 
but  by  close,  intelligent  cultivation  they  have  in- 
creased their  yield  every  year  while  we  show  a 
marked  depreciation. 

What  have  we  to  maintain  our  cities,  our  schools, 
our  colleges,  our  churches,  our  professions  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota?  What  foundation  have  they? 
Our  timber  is  practically  all  gone.  If  they  should 
keep  on  at  the  rate  of  cut  of  the  present  year,  we 
would  not  have  a  standing  stick  in  fifteen  years. 
Our  mineral  wealth  is  not  owned  in  Minnesota; 
but,  in  any  event,  the  mineral  will  all  be  gone  in 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Everything  of  value  comes 
out  of  the  earth  or  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  fur- 
nishes only  about  three  or  four  per  cent.  The 
earth's  resources  are  the  farms  first,  then  the  for- 
ests and  then  the  mines.  Our  mines  are  rich,  but 
some  one  else  owns  them.  Our  forests  are  gone. 
We  are  dependent  on  the  farms;  and  the  farms 
must  support  these  cities,  or  the  cities  will  not  be 
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supported.  There  is  nothing  else  to  which  you 
can  look  for  support.  The  farmer  occupies  a  very 
responsible  position.  If  he  makes  it  worthy,  it  is 
a  position  of  which  he  may  be  proud;  because  he 
is  the  master  of  all  others  if  he  chooses  to  use  his 
power.  If  he  does  not  make  it  worthy,  he  is  the 
servant  of  everybody.  I  have  tried  for  a  good 
many  years  to  have  him  help  himself,  but  I  think 
now  that  he  would  be  more  inclined  to  help  himself 
if  I  let  him  alone. 

There  is  great  need  of  better  cultivation  to  raise 
the  per  capita  of  six  and  a  half  bushels  for  200,- 
000,000  people.  Let  us  agree  that  by  better  cultiva- 
tion and  through  the  work  of  institutions  like  this 
you  can  raise  the  yield  per  acre  so  as  to  obtaia  a  to- 
tal crop  of  900,000,000  bushels.  That  would  be 
nearly  a  fifty  per  cent  increase.  To  get  a  fifty  per 
cent  increase  in  Great  Britaia  required  more  than 
thirty  years.  Now  with  900,000,000  bushels  fur- 
nished at  home  and  400,000,000  bushels  to  buy, 
what  do  you  think  you  would  have  to  pay  for  it? 
Where  would  you  get  it?  Where  in  the  whole 
world  is  there  a  surplus  of  400,000,000  bushels? 
We  furnished  the  great  surplus  in  the  past.  Cana- 
da is  now  rapidly  coming  along  by  the  side  of  us, 
and  so  is  Argentina.  But  by  the  way  people  are 
moving  to  the  Canadian  Northwest,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  need  a  100,000,000  bushels  for 
their  own  use.  They  may  be  able  to  sell  150,000,000 
or  even  200,000,000,  and  they  are  close  to  our  mar- 
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kets,  but  all  they  could  give  will  not  furnish  us  the 
400,000,000  bushels  we  must  have.  Then  what  will 
we  have  to  pay  for  it?  I  think  it  is  not  a  rash  state- 
ment that  if  we  had  to  step  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  buy  400,000,000  bushels,  we  should  have 
to  pay  $1,50  per  bushel,  and  we  might  have  to  pay 
more.  And  where  should  we  get  the  money  to  buy 
it  with?  From  the  proceeds  of  what  we  send  out, 
our  exports?  Exports  of  what?  Seventy  per  cent 
of  our  exports  now  come  from  the  farm.  A  few 
years  more  and  our  iron  will  be  gone ;  or,  if  it  is  not 
all  gone,  it  will  cost  so  much  more  than  the  iron  of 
other  countries  that  people  would  not  buy  it  from 
us.  It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  China  iron, 
pig  iron  made  in  China  and  by  Chinamen,  sold  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  We  cannot  pay  for  this 
needed  food  through  our  manufactures.  If  we 
paid  cash,  it  would  have  to  be  gold ;  and  we  haven't 
gold  enough  to  pay  $600,000,000  a  year,  or  $500,- 
000,000  or  $400,000,000  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  am  not  entirely  discouraged  about  the  future 
of  the  United  States.  Necessity  is  a  great  teacher ; 
and  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  when  the 
people  realize  the  necessity,  it  will  point  toward  a 
way,  and  from  the  experience  they  have  had  in  the 
past  they  will  learn  to  find  it.  Maybe  some  one 
says,  *^I  do  not  want  to  take  all  this  trouble. '^ 
But  before  he  is  done  with  the  question  he  will  take 
the  trouble,  or  somebody  else  will  do  it  for  him- 
Now  I  have  occupied  a  good  deal  of  your  time  and 
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you  have  been  sitting  out  there  in  the  sim,  and  I 
will  not  keep  you  longer.  I  want  to  tell  you  again 
how  glad  I  am  to  be  here,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Red  River  valley,  "If  you  are  out 
of  step  with  your  land,  just  get  over  if  Your 
land  is  all  right  if  you  will  only  take  care  of  it.  A 
man  who  sells  160  acres  in  the  Red  River  valley 
for  less  than  $100  an  acre  makes  a  mistake.  I 
mean  if  he  is  a  farmer;  if  he  is  a  speculator,  I 
don't  care  how  soon  he  sells  it. 

There  is,  however,  something  more  I  want  to 
say  to  you.  The  bill  of  Congressman  Davis  is  in 
your  interest,  and  every  man  who  represents  you 
ought  to  do  everything  for  it  in  his  power.  If  the 
bill  in  the  first  instance  is  not  quite  right,  or  does 
not  just  fit — for  they  don't  always  turn  out  exact- 
ly the  way  you  want  them  to — you  can  cut  and  try 
again.  But  get  it  started.  If  I  had  my  way,  do 
you  know  what  I  would  do?  I  should  build  a  cou- 
ple of  warships  a  year  less.  One  would  do.  And  I 
should  take  that  $5,000,000  a  year  and  start  at 
least  1,000  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United 
States  at  $5,000  a  year  each,  in  the  shape  of  model 
farms.  There  would  be  a  man  to  farm  each  eighty 
acres;  and  a  general  superintendent,  a  thorough- 
ly trained  agriculturist,  to  manage  three  or  four 
counties  and  go  aroimd  from  one  to  another.  Ev- 
ery crop  that  could  be  or  ought  to  be  raised  might 
be  experimented  with  right  here  on  this  farm.  I 
think  that  some  of  the  men  who  have  a  partiality 
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for  wild  mustard — it  is  strange  that  so  many  of 
the  farmers  seem  to  like  it — would  find  a  way  to 
get  rid  of  it.  They  would  be  taught  to  get  better 
seed.  I  would  bring  the  model  farm  right  here, 
into  the  eoimty,  so  that  you  could  see  it;  and  if 
there  was  any  one  in  doubt,  he  could  come  down 
and  find  out  what  he  ought  to  have  done  and  what 
he  could  do. 

That  is  the  way  they  raised  the  standard  in 
England.  We  have  made  a  start.  The  president 
made  it  the  other  day.  In  place  of  fifteen  men,  in 
a  little  coimtry  like  England,  he  appointed  three 
men  for  the  United  States.  One  was  a  publisher, 
one  a  teacher,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  other  one 
was.  Before  they  can  make  any  intelligent  report, 
we  will  all  be  dead.  The  country  is  too  big.  There 
is  too  much  to  do.  I  don't  know  that  the  report 
would  be  very  helpful  anyway,  on  accoimt  of  the 
absolute  want  of  time.  I  should  say  that  if  a  com- 
mission of  fifteen  men  had  five  years  to  do  it  in, 
their  information  might  be  of  some  value;  but 
without  the  necessary  time  it  is  mere  guesswork. 
It  is  like  some  of  the  government  geological  sur- 
veyors who  imdertook  to  tell  me  how  much  iron 
ore  there  is  in  Montana.  I  asked  them  how  much 
commercial  ore,  and  they  said  **all  commercial.'' 
I  said,  **  Where  would  you  smelt  itf"  They  an- 
swered that  they  would  build  furnaces  at  some  cen- 
tral point  and  bring  500,000  tons  or  more  of  the 
ore  there.    Five  himdred  thousand  tons  would  run 
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a  furnace  two  years,  and  the  furnace  would  cost 
$600,000.  And  when  I  asked  them  how  they  would 
get  the  ore  from  its  location  to  the  furnace,  they 
said,  ^^the  railroads  would  carry  if  Well,  some- 
body would  have  to  build  ttie  railroad ;  but  I  don't 
know  who.  They  seemed  to  believe  that  there  were 
a  great  many  gudgeons  to  be  caught  in  the  rail- 
road business,  but  I  assure  you  that  that  is  mostly 
cured.  There  will  not  be  anything  like  the  extend- 
ing of  railroads  that  there  has  been  in  your  life 
and  mine. 

This  work  has  to  be  done.  No  matter  whether 
a  commission  makes  a  report  or  not,  the  necessity 
of  himger,  the  desire  to  live,  the  battle  for  exist- 
ence will  call  for  it.  Relying  on  that,  I  repeat  to 
you  that  your  land  will  be  worth  from  $100  to  $150 
per  acre ;  and  a  man  who  has  160  acres  of  Red  Riv- 
er valley  land  will  be  as  independent  as  a  prince. 
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It  has  often  happened  in  gatherings  to  promote 
the  interest  of  agriculture  or  irrigation  or  water- 
ways or  some  other  national  imdertaking,  that  so 
many  side  issues  have  crept  in  as  to  interfere  with 
the  work  and  weaken  the  conclusions  of  the  con- 
vention. To  avoid  this  error  should  be  your  first 
care ;  since  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  a  public  that 
has  learned  to  discoimt  all  so-called  official  utter- 
ances that  are  not  germane  to  the  body  from  which 
they  issue  and  the  subject  to  which  they  are  sup- 
posed or  pretend  to  relate ;  and  since  a  wide  scat- 
tering of  subjects  must  prevent  that  full  discus- 
sion of  work  and  interests,  which  alone  can  make 
it  worth  while  for  you  to  assemble  in  gatherings 
such  as  this. 

For  this  reason  I  will  confine  myself  very  close- 
ly in  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  present  state  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  this  coimtry;  to  the  emer- 
gencies which  ordinary  foresight  can  distinguish 
in  its  near  future ;  and  to  those  remedies  and  im- 
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provements  which  our  knowledge  suggests,  and 
which  are  not  merely  experimental  but  ascertain- 
ed fact.  What  we  are  here  for  is  to  consider  how 
to  increase  the  farmer's  successes,  lessen  his  fail- 
ures and  place  his  work  upon  the  most  certain 
f oimdation.  His  occupation  is  the  first  to  exist 
in  a  civilized  state.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  other  in- 
dustry. And  only  recently  we  are  coming  to  re- 
alize that  it  is  an  exact  science.  The  man  no  long- 
er deserves  the  name  of  farmer  who  conceives  of 
his  industry  as  a  scratching  of  the  earth,  a  hit- 
or-miss  scattering  of  seed  and  a  harvesting  of  such 
yield  as  soil  and  weather  may  permit.  That  is 
not  farming,  but  a  game  of  chance.  This  is,  there- 
fore, a  gathering  of  representatives  of  a  profes- 
sion; and  as  such  it  is  a  first  duty  to  consider  the 
place  of  farm  industry  in  the  national  economy, 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  prepared  to  meet  present 
and  future  demands  upon  it.  For  grave  national 
concerns,  the  state  of  civilizations,  the  condition 
of  social  life  and  the  fate  of  institutions  as  well 
as  the  farmer's  position  and  prosperity  will  de- 
pend upon  his  readiness  to  meet  the  work  surely 
coming  in  the  advancing  years. 

After  an  army  has  been  raised  and  before  it 
can  enter  upon  any  campaign,  the  first  consider- 
ation is  to  provide  its  food.  If  that  is  a  failure, 
the  bravest  and  best  organized  force  will  melt 
away  in  a  week.  Our  national  supply  of  food,  in 
like  manner,  is  fundamental  to  the  organization 
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of  our  social  life  and  to  the  progress  of  all  our 
industries.  Here  we  have  so  many  people.  Here 
will  be,  in  a  few  years,  so  many  more.  These 
things  are  mathematically  certain.  What  de- 
mands will  they  make  upon  the  country,  and  how 
well  is  it  prepared  to  meet  themf  No  question 
can  be  so  fit  for  the  consideration  of  a  Farmers* 
Congress.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  intelligently 
consider  other  questions  until  that  one  has  been 
settled.  And  it  is  far  from  settled  now.  Until 
lately  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  thought  of, 
and  it  is  generally  dismissed  with  the  vague  as- 
sertion that  **  things  will  come  out  all  right  as  they 
always  have*'.  A  Farmers'  Congress  should  im- 
derstand  and  prepare  for  the  work  that  lies  be- 
fore the  farmer,  not  in  some  indefinitely  distant 
future  but  within  this  and  the  next  succeeding 
generation. 

It  is  as  weU  assured  as  any  future  event  can  be 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  be 
200,000,000  by  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  or  in  less  than  fifty  years.  This  is  prov- 
ed by  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  past.  It  may 
come  a  few  years  later  or  a  few  years  earlier  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  for  good  times  lift  both 
the  immigration  total  and  the  domestic  birth  rate 
while  depression  decreases  both.  However,  this 
is  immaterial.  Millions  of  persons  now  living  will 
see  the  200,000,000  people  here ;  and  the  first  ques- 
tion is  how  they  are  to  be  fed.    There  will  be  many 
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grave  problems  in  such  a  human  growth,  but  we 
may  for  the  time  being  dismiss  all  the  others  un- 
til we  have  considered  the  primary  one  of  the 
bare  maintenance  of  life.    The  food  problem  it- 
self has  niunerous  collateral  issues,  but  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  we  may  here  consider  only  the 
matter  of  bread.    Where  and  how  are  we  to  ob- 
tain loaves  enough  to  feed  these  coming  millions? 
The  average  yearly  consinnption  of  wheat  per 
capita  varies  considerably  with  seasons  and  pri- 
ces, but  it  rises  steadily  with  our  constantly  ad- 
vancing standard  of  comfort.    For  the  last  three 
years  it  has  been  either  slightly  under  or  slightly 
over  seven  bushels  for  bread  and  seed.    Suppose 
that  it  is  six  and  one-half  bushels  per  capita,  which 
is  certainly  within  the  mark.    It  will  then  require, 
unless  we  are  to  fall  to  a  lower  scale  of  living,  a 
total  product  of  1,300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
for  our  bread  supply,  if  we  did  not  export  any. 
From  1880  to  1906  inclusive,  our  crop  averaged 
521,738,000  bushels  annually.    Twice  only  in  our 
history  have  we  exceeded  the  700,000,000  bushel 
mark.    It  is  fair  to  say  that  650,000,000  bushels 
is  our  present  average  capacity.    Of  course,  with 
increasing  population  may  come  a  somewhat  in- 
creased total  production,  though  it  will  not  ad- 
vance as  rapidly  as  many  suppose.   We  grew  504,- 
185,470  bushels  in  1882,  when  our  population  was 
a  little  over  52,000,000,  and  634,087,000  bushels 
in  1907,  twenty-five  years  later.    The  increase  in 
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wheat  yield,  during  these  years  when  much  of  the 
new  lands  of  the  West  was  being  brought  under 
the  plow,  was  a  little  over  25  per  cent,  while  pop- 
ulation increased  33,000,000,  or  over  63  per  cent. 
Obviously  supply  and  demand  for  bread  will  not 
keep  pace  through  the  working  of  any  law  of  na- 
ture. 

Moreover,  the  increase  of  possible  wheat  yield 
by  increasing  acreage  is  limited.  We  have  no 
longer  an  unlimited  public  domain  awaiting  the 
plow.  There  will  be  some  grown  upon  reclaimed 
arid  land,  though  this  is  mostly  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  fruit  and  fodder  plants.  There  will 
be  some  land  drained,  and  there  are  a  few  acres 
of  public  lands  left  where  wheat  may  be  raised. 
But  a  denser  population  makes  new  demands  up- 
on the  soil ;  and  it  is  more  likely  on  the  whole  that 
the  wheat  acreage  will  be  reduced,  for  raising  all 
the  other  commodities  consumed  by  two  hundred 
million  people,  than  that  it  will  be  enlarged.  Noth- 
ing but  a  material  rise  in  price  could  accomplish 
this;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  a  steady 
and  certain  price  of  one  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  bushel  for  wheat  may  raise  our  to- 
tal annual  product  to  900,000,000  bushels,  which 
would  be  fifty  per  cent  more  than  its  present  av- 
erage. This  is  the  extreme  limit  of  probability. 
The  country  could  under  present  methods  do  no 
more  unless  it  took  land  just  as  necessary  for  oth- 
er purposes  and  devoted  it  to  wheat  raising.    In 
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that  case  it  would  only  imitate  the  man  who  tried 
to  make  the  legs  of  hi^  trousers  longer  by  cutting 
strips  off  the  bottom  and  sewing  them  around  the 
waistband.  We  are  left,  practically,  with  a  short- 
age of  400,000,000  bushels  in  our  wheat  supply, 
even  supposing  that  we  consume  every  grain  that 
we  raise.  This  amount  we  should  have  to  pro- 
cure from  some  other  source.  Where  are  we  to 
get  it,  and  how  is  it  to  be  paid  for? 

Canada  can  send  us  something,  but  not  much. 
By  that  time  her  own  popuation  will  have  grown, 
and  her  needs  with  it,  and  so  will  the  demand  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Russia  and  India  and 
Argentina  and  Australia  together  are  scarcely 
keeping  up  with  the  world's  present  necessities. 
Wheat  bread  and  a  high  civilization  go  together; 
and  as  labor  conditions  everywhere  improve,  more 
and  more  people  who  once  lived  on  black  bread 
or  rice  will  have  the  white  loaf.  But  if  we  grant 
that  the  additional  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
will  be  supplied  from  some  now  undetermined 
source,  wherewith  shall  the  bill  be  paid?  We  may 
assume  that,  by  that  time,  an  average  price  of  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  bushel  will  prevail.  This 
will  leave  us  debtor  to  somebody  in  international 
trade  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,000.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  send  abroad  that  amount  of  some 
commodity  to  foot  the  bill.  We  must  also  make 
good  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the  cessation  of 
our  exports  of  breadstufifs  and  provisions.    In  the 
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year  ending  June  30,  1908,  we  exported  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  to  the  value,  in  round  numbers,  of 
$164,000,000.  That  will  be  cut  off.  So  we  shall 
have  to  find  nearly  $700,000,000  in  all  to  pay  our 
food  bill.  That  is  one-third  of  the  value  of  our 
entire  exports  in  the  year  1908. 

We  cannot  raise  this  vast  amount  annually  by 
increasing  exports.  Already  the  products  of  the 
soil,  the  minerals  and  oils  taken  from  the  earth 
and  such  raw  materials  as  leather  and  lumber, 
drawn  immediately  from  earth^s  products,  con- 
stitute two-thirds  of  our  entire  export  trade.  The 
whole  of  oin*  exports  of  manufactured  goods  oth- 
er than  products  of  the  farm  amounted  to  $480,- 
700,000  in  1907.  There  is  no  fiction  more  firmly 
fixed  in  the  American  mind  than  that  we  are  cap- 
turing foreign  markets  for  otir  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. For  the  most  part  we  are  only  artificial 
competitors,  and  would  have  to  withdraw  from 
the  foreign  field  if  we  were  obliged  to  depend  up- 
on our  own  industrial  merits.  Our  factories  could 
not  exist  and  pay  the  current  scale  of  wages  if  they 
received  for  their  total  product  the  prices  now 
charged  the  foreign  purchaser.  The  American 
manufacturer  markets  his  surplus  abroad  for  what 
he  can  get,  and  recoups  himself  by  the  large  pro- 
fit which  a  high  tariff  permits  him  to  charge  the 
home  consumer.  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  here 
at  all  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  tariff  as 
an  economic  proposition.    But  I  state  a  mere  busi- 
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ness  fact  when  I  say  that  the  profits  secured  to 
the  manufacturer  in  the  home  market  through 
prices  kept  high  by  protection  alone  enable  him 
to  sell  even  his  small  surplus  of  goods  in  the  for- 
eign market.  Remove  that,  and  our  exports  of 
manufactured  articles  would  cease.  Already  Can- 
ada has  a  law  against  our  dumping  surplus  man- 
ufactures in  their  markets.  On  an  equal  basis 
we  could  sell  abroad  only  that  small  line  of  ma- 
chinery which  we  make  better  than  any  other  peo- 
ples. And  the  imitative  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
as  well  as  the  workmen  of  Germany  who  are  now 
educated  in  their  technical  schools,  are  constantly 
reducing  the  demand  for  our  goods.  We  should 
never  be  able  to  make  a  much  better  showing  than 
the  figure  we  now  cut  in  international  commerce. 
Eather  we  will  be  more  than  fortunate  to  hold 
our  own. 

The  relative  advantage  enjoyed  in  the  past  by 
reason  of  our  possession  of  vast  stores  of  unused 
raw  material  is  disappearing.  The  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  we  wiU  be  still  less  able  to  manu- 
facture in  competition  with  other  peoples;  when 
tariff  walls  could  not  be  built  high  enough  to  keep 
out  the  intruder  without  crushing  the  life  out  of 
oin*  own  people.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  familiar 
to  all  of  you  that  the  progressive  exhaustion  of 
our  forests  has  multiplied  the  prices  of  lumber 
within  the  past  few  years.  Every  farmer  who  . 
has  built  a  house  or  bam  or  even  a  fence,  unless 
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he  had  timber  for  it  upon  his  own  holding,  has 
felt  the  heavy  tax.  Now  wood  is  an  important 
item  in  manuf acture,  and  the  cost  of  production 
rises  with  its  scarcity.  Quite  as  disturbing  is  the 
situation  with  reference  to  those  other  prime 
necessaries  of  cheap  manufacturing  and  competi- 
tion in  the  world's  markets — coal  and  iron.  We 
are  using  now  nearly  500,000,000  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually. At  that  rate  the  estimated  total  supply 
of  the  United  States  would  last  4,000  years,  and 
we  need  not  disturb  ourselves.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  oin*  consumption  of  coal  doubles 
every  ten  years.  That  is  the  statistical  record  of 
the  past.  If  it  holds  good  in  the  future,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not,  we  shall  be  short  of 
good  coal  at  reasonable  prices  where  it  is  most 
wanted  before  the  end  of  the  present  century. 
This  is  the  pinch  that  Great  Britain  now  feels, 
in  being  obliged  to  resort  to  lower  levels  in  her 
coal  mines  to  obtain  fuel  for  her  industries  at  an 
enhanced  cost.  So  serious  is  the  situation  that 
she  is  already  considering  the  propriety  of  an 
export  duty  on  coal.  The  same  problem  will  face 
us  in  the  future  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

Much  more  pressing  is  the  question  of  iron  sup- 
ply. Tina  metal  is  the  foundation  of  the  world's 
industrial  life.  Our  possession  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  rich  ore  in  the  most  available  localities  is 
a  great  factor  in  oin*  development.  But  last  year 
we  consumed  50,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore;  and  at 
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that  rate  the  principal  supplies,  those  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  must  be  exhausted  in  about  forty 
years.  There  are  nowhere  else  such  large  depos- 
its known,  and  the  country  has  been  prospected 
carefully.  Perhaps  the  largest  quantity  anywhere 
outside  of  the  Appalachian  country  and  the  great 
deposits  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
is  in  Southern  Utah.  It  is  believed  to  amount  to 
about  75,000,000  tons  all  told.  It  would  last  us, 
at  our  present  rate  of  consumption,  for  eighteen 
months;  and  consumption  of  iron  is  increasing 
as  steadily  as  that  of  coal.  In  1897  our  pig  iron 
product  was  9,652,680  tons;  in  1907  it  was  25,781,- 
361  tons.  It  costs  now  about  $7  to  transform  a 
ton  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  mining,  transportation  and 
manufacture.  With  60  per  cent  ore,  where  five 
tons  go  to  the  making  of  three  tons  of  pig,  this 
makes  the  actual  cost  of  the  iron  $11.66  per  ton. 
Fifty  per  cent  ore  makes  iron  costing  $14  per  ton. 
Forty  per  cent  ore  makes  iron  costing  $17.50  per 
ton.  Low  grade  ores,  like  those  of  the  Southern 
states,  can  be  used  commercially  because  the  ore, 
limestone  and  coal  are  found  in  close  proximity, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  our  product  to 
compete  today  in  the  world's  markets.  The  av- 
erage selling  price  in  1907  of  the  cheapest  grades 
of  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States  was  $21.06 
per  ton;  of  the  best,  $23.89.    In  Belgium,  where 
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the  cost  of  manufacture  is  decreasing  all  the  time, 
the  latest  available  statistics,  those  for  1905,  show 
that  the  average  market  value  of  the  country's 
entire  pig  iron  product  was  $11.64  per  ton.  Such 
a  contrast  mocks  the  idea  of  competition.  In  no 
year  of  the  last  ten  has  any  such  average  price 
been  known  in  the  United  States.  Again  the  ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain  is  instructive.  She  is 
obliged  today  to  import  one-half  as  much  iron 
ore  as  she  produces.  She  exports  practically 
none;  she  obtained  in  round  numbers  6,000,000 
tons  from  Spain  in  1906.  The  changes  in  her  in- 
dustrial condition  have  at  this  moment  reduced 
Glasgow  to  treat  with  a  besieging  army  of  the 
unemployed,  have  brought  4,000  men  in  London 
to  answer  in  person  an  advertisement  for  a  por- 
ter at  $4.50  a  week,  and  have  practically  given 
the  government  over  to  a  growing  socialism.  We 
are  not  in  that  plight  yet;  but  we  are  already 
where  we  cannot,  without  changing  our  wage  scale 
and  revolutionizing  our  industrial  system,  pro- 
duce pig  iron  cheaply  enough  to  compete  with 
Europe.  And  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  with  oin* 
enormously  increased  demand  for  the  metal  that 
has  made  progress  possible,  and  our  depletion  of 
its  supply,  we  shall  be  in  no  position  to  meet  the 
foreigner  in  trade  or  to  furnish  from  this  source  a 
fund  to  purchase  food. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  conditions  thus  broadly. 
They  enforce  their  own  conclusions.    All  the  im- 
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portant  items  in  consumption  and  in  export  show 
that  we  have  a  hard  master  to  reckon  with  by  the 
middle  of  this  century;  and  that  we  must  develop 
from  some  quarter  occupation  and  a  food  supply 
for  more  than  110,000,000  additional  people.  It 
should  be  such  as  will  maintain  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing no  lower  than  that  which  now  prevails  if  we 
are  not  to  witness  terrible  social  and  political  con- 
vulsions. 

It  is  as  clear  as  any  future  event  can  be  that 
the  farm  is  the  only  hope  of  our  national  salvation. 
Just  as  it  is  today  the  real  source  of  our  wealth, 
the  mainspring  of  our  domestic  commerce  that 
exceeds  the  trade  of  all  Europe  combined,  so  must 
we  draw  upon  it  for  coming  needs.  All  else  suf- 
fers progressive  exhaustion  and  will  be  a  poorer 
dependence  a  generation  hence  than  it  is  today. 
The  soil  alone  renews  itself,  endures  patiently, 
and  is  capable  of  yielding  increasing  rewards  to 
industry  as  agriculture  conforms  more  closely  to 
the  principles  that  science  and  experience  have 
developed.  The  products  of  the  earth  and  the 
population  of  the  earth  may  increase  together,  so 
that  the  one  will  support  the  other.  It  is  the  sole 
escape  from  the  melancholy  conclusion  to  which 
Malthus  was  forced  long  ago  because,  in  his  time, 
the  possibilities  of  modem  soil  culture  were  not 
understood. 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem,  here  the  labor  for 
a  Farmers^  Congress.    This  is  your  work.    You 
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must  show  how  to  make  good  the  scarcity  of  food 
supply.  To  this  occupation  the  country  must  look 
not  only  for  bread  but  for  employment,  for  the 
means  of  advancement,  for  stability  of  institu- 
tions and  for  individual  happiness.  The  farmer 
must  furnish  an  additional  $600,000,000  which  we 
have  seen  will  be  necessary  by  1950  to  sustain  the 
people.  The  task  is  stupendous.  Yet  it  will  not 
be  found  very  difficult  if  we  go  to  work  in  the  right 
way. 

I  have  stated  the  national  problem  in  terms  of 
wheat;  its  solution  admits  of  similar  statement. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  in  1907  was  14  bushels.  The  average  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  13.88.  That  is,  in  1907 
it  required  45,211,000  acres  to  produce  the  634,- 
087,000  bushels  that  we  raised.  It  is  a  disgrace- 
ful record.  About  a  century  ago  this  was  the  av- 
erage production  per  acre  of  Great  Britain.  Aft- 
er the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  and 
a  campaign  for  better  methods  of  cultivation  be- 
gun over  a  hundred  years  ago,  today  the  fields  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  tilled  for  a  thousand  years, 
in  a  climate  whose  excessive  moisture  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  wheat  farmer,  yield  over  32  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  Germany,  an  agricultural  coun- 
try almost  since  the  time  of  Tacitus,  produces 
27.6  bushels  per  acre.  Suppose  that  the  United 
States  produced  28  bushels,  or  double  its  present 
showing.    That  would  be  no  extraordinary  record, 
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in  view  of  what  European  countries  have  done 
with  inferior  soils  .and  less  favorable  climates.  It 
would  have  added  634,000,000  bushels  to  oin*  pro- 
duct last  year.  Here  we  perceive  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  the  future  asks.  Here  we  see 
how  the  200,000,000  people  or  thereabouts  in  the 
year  1950  are  to  be  fed.  Here  we  see  where  the 
money  must  come  from  for  our  national  support 
It  must  be  earned  by  and  paid  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  Only  thus  may  we  escape  an  eco- 
nomic calamity  more  threatening  and  more  real 
than  the  people  realize.  It  will  not  come  by  wish- 
ing for  it  or  by  law-making  or  in  any  other  way 
than  through  labor  intelligently  applied.  It  im- 
plies a  greatly  different  agriculture  from  that 
which  now  prevails. 

To  reach  an  average  yield  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  this  country 
is  as  feasible  as  to  increase  capital  by  lending 
money  at  interest.  How  it  may  be  done  has  been 
explained  so  often  and  is  today  so  thoroughly 
taught  in  every  agricultural  college  and  at  every 
experiment  station  in  the  country  that  one  almost 
hesitates  to  repeat  it.  I  am  not  now  referring 
to  market  gardening  or  the  intensive  agriculture 
properly  so-called  by  which  marvelous  results  have 
been  obtained,  which,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey  gives 
an  annual  income  of  $250  per  acre.  It  is  possible 
to  grow  from  1,000  to  2,000  grains  of  wheat  from 
a  single  grain  of  seed.    There  are  rumors  of  ex- 
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periments  in  Russia  with  deep  planting  that  leave 
this  far  behind,  and  even  hint  at  transforming 
the  wheat  plant  into  a  perennial.  But  leaving 
these  extremes  to  the  enthusiast  or  the  experi- 
menter, we  can  double  our  wheat  yield  by  nothing 
more  difficult  than  a  better  system  of  farming. 
The  essentials  of  it  are  a  study  of  soils  and  seeds, 
so  as  to  adapt  one  to  the  other;  a  diversification 
of  industry,  including  the  cultivation  of  different 
crops  and  the  raising  of  live  stock;  a  careful  ro- 
tation of  crops,  so  that  the  land  will  not  be  worn 
out  by  successive  years  of  single  cropping;  intel- 
ligent fertilizing  by  this  system  of  rotation,  by 
cultivating  leguminous  plants  and  above  all  by 
the  economy  and  use  of  every  particle  of  fertiliz- 
ing material  from  the  stock  bams  and  yards;  a 
careful  selection  of  grain  used  for  seed;  and,  first 
of  all  in  importance,  the  substitution  of  the  small 
farm,  thoroughly  tilled,  for  the  large  farm,  with 
its  weeds,  its  neglected  comers,  its  abused  soil 
and  its  thin  product.  The  last  makes  room  for 
the  new  population,  whose  added  product  will  help 
to  restore  our  place  as  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs. 
The  fruit  farmer,  the  truck  farmer,  every  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  who  has  specialized  his  work  has 
learned  to  put  these  rules  into  practice  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  How  to  impress  their  force  upon 
the  thirty  million  or  more  persons  who  cultivate 
the  land  in  this  country  is  the  problem.  It  is  no 
longer  one  of  method.    Science  has  settled  that, 
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and  is  adding  more  and  more  of  value  every  year. 
It  is  merely  how  to  move  the  farmer  to  apply  to 
his  own  profit  and  the  rescue  of  the  nation  the 
better  methods  that  are  a  familiar  story. 

It  should  appeal  to  him  that  the  modem  sys- 
tem is  both  a  money-maker  and  a  labor-saver. 
The  cost  of  rent  and  production  for  continuous 
wheat  cropping  averages  $7.50  per  acre.    When, 
therefore,  the  farmer  obtains,  as  so  many  of  those 
in  the  Northwest  do,  a  yield  of  eight  or  ten  bush- 
els per  acre,  it  just  about  meets,  at  average  farm 
prices,  the  cost  of  production,  leaving  him  either 
nothing  at  all  for  his  year's  toil  or  else  a  margin 
of  debt.    For  the  same  amount  of  labor,  covering 
the  same  time  but  intelligently  applied  to  a  small- 
er area,  he  might  easily  produce  by  improved 
methods  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  leaving  him  a 
profit  of  over  $12.    The  not  unreasonable  yield 
of  28  bushels  would  net  him  $20,  which  is  ten  per 
cent  on  a  valuation  of  $200  per  acre  for  his  land. 
This  gigantic  waste,  applying  the  same  measure 
to  the  production  of  the  entire  country,  is  going 
on  every  year.    If  such  associations  as  this  Con- 
gress can  stop  it,  it  will  pay  for  building  two 
Panama  canals  every  year;  it  will  in  two  years 
more  than  pay  the  estimated  expenses  of  improv- 
ing every  available  waterway  in  the  United  States ; 
it  will  save  more  money  to  the  farmer  than  the 
railroads  could  if  they  carried  all  his  grain  to 
market  free  of  charge. 
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What  is  true  of  wheat  is  true  of  all  the  other 
products  of  the  farm.    The  splendid  work  done 
in  this  state  where  we  are  met  is  to  the  point- 
The  average  yield  of  com  in  Wisconsin  has  been 
raised,  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods, 
from  27  to  47  bushels  per  acre.    The  new  value 
thus  created  in  a  single  state  for  a  single  year 
amounts  to  about  $15,000,000.    I  need  not  go  into 
other  details,  because  they  are  similar  in  kind 
and  any  one  may  examine  them  for  himself.    Such 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  such  additional 
reward  for  labor  waits  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
best  methods  in  every  department  of  agriculture. 
Other  peoples  have  been  quicker  to  learn  it  than 
we.     Denmark  has  an  area  of  less  than  16,000 
square  miles,  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  that  of 
Minnesota,  and  a  population  in  1906  of  2,605,268. 
Only  80  per  cent  of  her  area  is  productive,  and 
her  population  is  167  per  square  mile.    Yet  in 
1906  she  sent  abroad  over  $80,000,000  worth  of 
her  home  product  of  provisions  and  eggs.    Great 
Britain  bought  from  her  that  year  butter  to  the 
amount  of  $48,000,000  and  bacon  worth  over  $21,- 
000,000.    It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
note  that,  though  her  population  is  so  dense,  there 
were  in  1905  but  754  men  and  69  women  in  her 
penitentiaries. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  still  more  closely  com- 
pacted population  of  5,672,237  on  an  area  of  12,- 
648  square  miles,  or  448  per  square  mile.    The 
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advantage  of  this  is  that  it  forces  small  holdings 
and  a  more  thorough  tillage.  The  average  wheat 
yield  in  the  Netherlands  is  34.18  bushels  as  against 
our  14;  she  produces  an  average  of  53.1  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre,  where  we  are  satisfied  with  23.7 
bushels  in  1907  and  an  average  of  less  than  30 
bushels  for  the  preceding  ten  years;  her  farmers 
gather  232  bushels  of  potatoes  from  every  acre 
so  planted,  while  in  this  country,  with  soil  capa- 
ble of  fabulous  yields,  we  took  in  95.4  bushels 
last  year  and  averaged  a  trifle  less  than  96  bush- 
els for  the  last  six  years.  The  difference  between 
95  bushels  and  230  bushels,  at  50  cents  a  bushel, 
is  over  $60  per  acre.  Bather  a  heavy  loss  to  pay 
for  poor  farming!  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Netherlands  hardly  larger  than  a  big 
county  out  West,  after  deducting  enough  for 
home  consumption,  exported  more  than  $140,000,- 
000  worth  of  cereals,  flour,  butter  and  cheese;  and 
that  her  people  do  not  have  to  pay  any  poor  ratea 
To  such  a  height  we  can  bring  the  productivity 
of  many  of  our  own  flelds.  When  we  have  done 
so,  and  only  then,  will  the  specters  that  haunt  our 
future  vanish  and  the  questions  that  it  now  puts 
to  us  receive  an  answer  worthy  of  men  careful  of 
their  future  and  thoughtful  for  their  race.  Ev- 
ery respectable  authority  on  agriculture  in  the 
country  will  indorse  this  statement.  But  at  pres- 
ent we  are  doing  little  practically,  out  on  the  land, 
among  the  farmers,  to  accomplish  the  change,  the 
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revolution  in  ideas  and  methods  that  is  involved. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  paramount  duty  and 
mission  of  an  organization  such  as  this.  It  could 
well  afford  to  throw  aside  most  other  issues  pre- 
sented for  its  consideration,  refuse  to  spend  time 
upon  alien  or  abstract  questions  and  concentrate 
its  energies  and  resources  upon  a  campaign  for 
better  farming  in  the  United  States.  For,  indeed, 
this  reform  makes  way  slowly.  It  required  over 
half  a  century  in  Great  Britain  to  bring  it  about, 
although  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  great  land- 
ed proprietors.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  been  in^ging  the  essentials  of  better 
farming  upon  oin*  whole  people  at  every  oppor- 
tunity for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  In  all 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country  it  is  taught. 
Farmers^  Institutes  have  done  much  to  make  it 
known.  And  still  bad  methods,  soil  exhaustion, 
skimming  the  cream  of  the  land  by  single  crop- 
ping, are  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  The 
once  matchless  fields  of  the  Northwest  are  dete- 
riorating. The  average  wheat  yield  has  fallen  on 
some  of  our  best  land  from  twenty-five  bushels 
or  more  to  about  twelve.  Something  must  be  done 
to  reverse  the  process.  By  constant  iteration  of 
well-established  truths,  by  the  appeal  to  self  in- 
terest, since  the  farmer  can  double  his  own  gains 
for  the  same  labor,  by  endless  agitation  and  pa- 
tient instruction  the  work  may  be  accomplished. 
That  it  must  be  done  is  the  most  important  fact 
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confronting  us  aB  a  nation  today.  The  armed 
fleets  of  an  enemy  approaching  our  harbors  would 
be  no  more  alarming  than  the  relentless  advance 
of  a  day  when  we  shall  have  neither  food  nor  the 
means  to  purchase  it  for  our  own  population.  The 
farmers  of  the  nation  must  save  it  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  built  its  greatness  in  the  past. 

My  suggestion,  then,  would  be  that  each  one 
of  you  individually  and  this  association  as  a  whole 
subordinate  every  activity  to  the  educative  idea; 
that  you  expend  energy  and  resources  without 
stint  upon  spreading  everywhere  a  knowledge  of 
the  necessity,  the  feasibility  and  the  financial  profit 
of  improved  farming  methods.  Work  with  your 
senators  and  representatives,  and  with  your  state 
legislatures,  if  necessary,  for  the  establishment 
of  model  farms  in  every  congressional  district, 
and  if  possible  in  every  agricultural  county  in 
your  respective  states.  Nothing  would  be  so  ef- 
fective as  this  practical  object  lesson.  Every 
slack  farmer  would  see  the  contrast  between  its 
fields  and  his  own.  Every  man  with  a  germ  of 
intelligence  would  get  more  ideas  and  facts  and 
insight  into  methods  and  the  reason  for  them  in 
a  year  by  living  as  a  neighbor  to  a  weU  nm  model 
farm,  conducted  by  an  expert  in  agriculture,  than 
he  would  in  a  lifetime  from  reading  books  or 
listening  to  stump  speeches.  Above  everything 
else,  send  your  boys  and  girls,  and  insist  that  the 
farmers  whom  you  know  and  can  influence  shall 
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send  theirs  to  the  agricultural  colleges  where  mod- 
em systems  of  tillage  are  taught.  The  opportu- 
nity is  ample.  There  are  sixty-three  colleges  and 
universities  now  receiving  aid  under  acts  of  con- 
gress as  a  condition  of  maintaining  a  course  in 
agriculture.  Keep  them,  if  you  possibly  can,  good 
agricultural  schools,  and  save  them  from  the  temp- 
tation of  trjdng  to  ape  the  airs  of  the  imiversity. 
They  are  today  the  most  useful,  the  most  fruit- 
ful educational  institutions  in  the  country.  See 
that  the  children  of  the  farm  go  where  they  will 
not  be  taught  to  despise  the  soil  or  long  for  a  fu- 
ture freed  from  its  labors ;  but  wiU  learn  the  fact, 
now  being  fully  understood,  that  the  right  kind  of 
farming  offers  scope  for  the  keenest  intelligence, 
occupation  for  the  most  active  brain  and  oppor- 
tunity and  reward  for  the  highest  ambition. 

After  all  it  is  to  the  next  generation  mainly  that 
we  must  look  for  the  transformation  of  our  great- 
est and  most  vital  industry,  though  something  may 
be  done  with  this.  In  both  fields,  the  man  who  as- 
sumes to  be  the  farmer's  friend  or  hold  his  inter- 
ests dear  will  constitute  himself  a  missionary  of 
the  new  dispensation.  It  is  an  act  of  patriotic 
service  to  the  country.  It  is  a  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  all  humanity,  and  will  strengthen  the 
pillars  of  a  government  that  must  otherwise  waver 
in  some  popular  upheaval  when  the  land  shall  no 
longer  sustain  the  multiplying  children  that  its 
bosom  bears.   It  is  a  high  commission  that  is  offer- 
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ed  to  you.  By  accepting  it  you  will  confer  new  dig- 
nity, worth  and  satisfaction  upon  the  calling  in 
whose  name  you  are  gathered  here,  and  help  to 
gamer  health  and  comfort  and  happiness  and  an 
opportunity  greater  than  our  own  for  the  coming 
millions;  who  are  no  strangers  or  invaders,  but 
our  own  children's  children,  who  will  pass  judg- 
ment upon  us  according  to  what  we  have  made  of 
the  world  in  which  their  lot  is  to  be  cast. 
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The  wording  of  my  subject  suggests  at  the  outset 
the  correction  of  an  error  actively  propagated  by  inter- 
ested parties  for  many  years,  and  by  no  means  yet 
rooted  out  of  the  public  mind.  The  assertion  that  the 
railroad  interests  of  this  country  are,  or  have  been,  hos- 
tile to  the  development  of  its  waterways,  that  they 
have  feared  this  cheap  competition  and  sought  to  stifle 
river  improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  cheap  slanders 
by  which  a  political  campaign  against  railroad  inter- 
ests has  been  promoted  in  the  past.  It  is  absurd  upon 
its  face.  The  phrase,  "The  Future  of  Rail  and  Water 
Transportation,''  indicates  their  close  correlation.  I 
am  glad  to  emphasize  right  here  the  fact  that  their 
relation  is  one  of  harmony,  of  helpfulness  and  of  co- 
operation. 

There  is  no  reason  from  the  railway  standpoint  why 
it  should  be   otherwise.     The   trunk   lines   between 
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Chicago  and  New  York  were  built  and  have  created 
their  enormous  traffic  in  face  of  the  competition  of  the 
Erie  canal.  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  important  centers 
of  railroad  business  on  this  continent,  has  the  Missis- 
sippi at  her  service.  On  the  Ohio  is  some  of  the  cheap- 
est water  carriage  in  the  country.  Its  cost  in  1905  is 
reported  as  .76  of  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile  to  move 
freight  by  river  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville,  and  .67 
of  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile  from  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans.  Rates  much  lower  than  these  are  made  on 
barge  tows  during  the  season.  This  is  a  cheap  and 
convenient  route  by  which  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  may  be  moved  to  the  factories  of  St.  Louis.  Coal 
can  be  shipped  profitably  by  water  if  anything  can. 
What  is  the  fact?  Of  a  total  of  8,743,047  tons  of  coal 
received  at  St.  Louis  in  1907,  just  155,470  tons  were 
carried  by  boat.  A  large  part  of  this  comes  from 
local  mines.  Every  pound  of  the  1,155,645  tons  shipped 
out  went  by  rail.  And  of  all  commodities  received  at 
and  shipped  from  that  city,  amounting  in  1907  to 
nearly  48,000,000  tons,  just  368,075  tons,  or  less  than 
.79  of  one  per  cent.,  were  brought  in  or  sent  out  by 
water.  The  chairman  of  the  freight  committee  of  the 
New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  says,  in  the  last  report  of 
that  body:  "It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  steam- 
boats plying  out  of  this  port  find  a  number  of  prominent 
railroad  competitive  points  on  their  route.  It  is  also, 
we  regret  to  say,  a  positive  fact  that  our  boats  are 
accorded  but  little  business  shipping  out  of  this  city 
to  said  points.    Practically  the  only  out-bound  freights 
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that  are  shipped  on  the  boats  are  such  as  cannot  be  de- 
livered by  a  railroad/^  Galveston,  with  no  such  water- 
way at  her  doors,  exported  14,172,071  bushels  of  wheat 
in  1907,  as  against  5,496,935  for  New  Orleans.  Up  to 
this  time  the  river  has  been  unable  to  compete  with  the 
railroad,  notwithstanding  its  lower  charges,  because  of 
the  rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  the  latter  carries 
and  delivers  freight.  In  the  year  1855-56  the  domestic 
exports  from  New  Orleans  amounted  to  $80,000,000, 
and  were  practically  all  carried  by  water.  Not  in  re- 
cent times  has  the  commerce  of  the  lower  river  reached 
$3,000,000,  although  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
New  Orleans  in  1907  were  over  $200,000,000.  These 
figures  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  that  the  rail- 
roads need  feel  either  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  waterway. 
I  have  shown  the  failures  of  certain  waterways 
as  competitors  of  rail  lines.  Equally  interesting  is 
Iheir  experience  with  a  waterway  which  is  a  glorious 
success  and  already  the  most  wonderful  thoroughfare 
for  steam  craft  in  the  world.  On  the  Great  Lakes 
97,000,000  tons  were  carried  last  year.  The  volume  of 
lake  commerce  is  always  growing.  The  registered  ton- 
nage of  the  "Soo"  canal  in  1907  was  over  44,000,000 
tons.  Over  60,000,000  tons  passed  the  Detroit  river 
in  1906.  The  ore  alone  carried  last  year  by  the  lake 
route  amounted  to  over  900  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  The  tonnage 
passing  through  the  Suez  canal  in  the  same  year  was 
but  14,728,434.  But  while  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
lake  business  and  reduction  of  the  lake  rate,  which  was 
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22.36  cents  per  bushel  by  lake  and  canal  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  in  1867  and  6.64  cents  in  1907,  have  taken 
place  practically  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the 
railroads  running  west  and  northwest  from  Buffalo 
and  Chicago  have  not  suffered.  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  territory  traffic  has  increased  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity;  and  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  is  taxed  to  handle 
business  that  cannot  or  will  not  use  other  routes. 

Every  intelligent  railroad  man  knew  this  long  ago. 
He  dismissed  fear  of  the  waterway  as  a  competitor; 
not  because  it  is  either  unimportant  or  powerless,  but 
because  the  two  carriers  are  supplementary  instead  of 
mutually  destructive.  He  foresaw  the  day,  when  under 
normal  business  conditions  the  railroads  would  be  un- 
equal to  the  work  demanded  of  them ;  when  the  assist- 
ance of  the  waterway  would  be  valuable,  both  as  a 
carrier  and  as  tending  to  relieve  congestion  by  increas- 
ing the  number  and  extending  the  geographical  and 
necessary  distribution  of  terminals.  And  he  has 
worked  to  that  end.  You  cannot  find  a  man  eminent  in 
railroading  in  this  country  to-day  who  is  not  also  an 
ardent  advocate  of  waterway  improvement.  Let  us 
start  right  by  dismissing  this  bogey  of  envy  and  base- 
less opposition.  Senator  Knox  has  stated  the  case  cor- 
rectly in  these  terse  words :  "European  experience  has 
established  the  law  that  with  waterways  carrying  the 
slow  and  heavy  freights  which  most  congest  the  rail- 
ways and  on  which  their  return  is  most  narrow,  the 
growth  of  industry  and  population  more  than  compen- 
sates them  in  the  growth  of  their  high-class  freight, 
express,  mail  and  passenger  traffic." 
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Understanding,  then,  that  railroads  and  waterways 
are  to  work  together  for  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  betterment  of  its  people,  how  can  each  be 
aided  most  in  discharging  its  vast  and  valuable  func- 
tions in  the  national  economy?  I  have  already  stated 
on  different  occasions  the  determining  facts  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  railroading  in  this  country.  The 
passage  of  time  only  intensifies  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  Two  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that,  in  the  ten 
years  between  1895  and  1905,  the  railroad  mileage  of 
the  country  had  increased  but  21  per  cent.,  while  the 
passenger  business  had  grown  95  per  cent,  and  the 
freight  business  118  per  cent.  The  latest  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  carries  an  even 
graver  warning.  By  the  decade  ending  in  1907,  the  in- 
crease of  mileage  as  compared  with  1897  had  crept  up 
to  24.7  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  same  time  the  increase  of 
passenger  business  had  leaped  to  126.  i  per  cent.,  and 
that  of  freight  traffic  to  148.7  per  cent. 

The  country  was  saved  from  a  complete  traffic 
breakdown  only  by  increasing  operating  efficiency  after 
it  had  already  been  raised  apparently  to  the  limit.  Den- 
sity of  traffic  might  have  been  thought  to  have  reached 
its  maximum  in  1906,  when  every  railroad  performed 
prodigies  in  order  to  do  the  work  required  of  it.  Yet 
the  increase  of  density  in  1907  on  the  entire  railroad 
system  of  the  country  was  69,718  freight  tons  for  every 
mile  of  line,  or  about  20  tons  per  mile  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  I  have  for  years  been  urging  that  the  building 
up  of  a  transportation  machine  commensurate  with  the 
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growth  of  the  country  should  not  only  be  permitted  but 
encouraged  in  the  only  two  possible  ways:  First,  by 
encouraging  capital  to  invest  in  railroad  construction, 
instead  of  scaring  it  away  by  hostile  and  unjust  legisla- 
tion; and,  second,  by  a  comprehensive  and  rational  sys- 
tem of  waterway  improvement.  There  is  no  other  way 
now,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  by  which  the  business  of  the 
country  can  be  done. 

As  to  the  first,  the  country  has  chosen  another 
method.  It  has  thought  best  to  restrict  still  further,  by 
state  and  national  legislative  action,  the  legitimate 
powers  and  profits  of  railroad  enterprise.  Not  only 
has  it  eflFectually  checked  investment,  but  it  has  brought 
about  a  business  reaction  from  which,  though  it  has 
now  endured  a  year,  the  country  is  still  suffering.  We 
cannot  measure  the  amount  of  the  damage  until  the 
returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  not  yet  complete,  are 
in.  But  we  do  know  that  reports  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  between  October,  1907,  and 
January,  1908,  showed  a  decrease  in  earnings  per  mile 
for  the  railroads  of  the  country  of  31  per  cent.,  and  a 
rise  in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings  from  67  to  76 
per  cent.  We  know  that  half  a  million  railroad 
employes,  directly  or  indirectly,  lost  their  employment. 
We  know  that  every  line  of  business  and  every  section 
of  the  country  has  suffered;  that  our  foreign  trade  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1908  fell  off  over  $290,000,000 
as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1907;  that  for  these 
six  months  the  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1908  was 
only  42  per  cent,  of  that  in  1907;  that  a  congestion  of 
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traffic  has  been  succeeded  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
empty  cars.  System  after  system  has  reported  losses  in 
net  earnings  running  into  millions.  Even  in  the  good 
times  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  the  increase 
of  operating  expenses  was  $211,638,543,  a  growth  of 
13.7  per  cent,  while  net  earnings,  or  the  return  that 
capital  had  to  divide,  increased  but  $51,701,868.  This 
year's  figures,  as  a  result  of  a  multitude  of  hostile  laws, 
prescribing  new  and  expensive  methods  of  accounting, 
requiring  more  costly  modes  of  operation,  shortening 
the  hours  of  employes  and  reducing  rates,  all  of  these 
increasing  expenses  and  cutting  down  income,  will  make 
the  worst  showing  seen  since  the  years  of  national  rail- 
road disaster.  If  European  charges  had  been  applied 
to  American  traffic  in  1907,  instead  of  our  own,  it  would 
have  added  $1,400,000,000  to  the  American  freight  bill 
and  to  the  railroads'  income. 

The  average  man,  familiar  only  with  what  has  been 
done  in  his  own  5tate,  has  little  conception  of  the  aggre- 
gate results  of  the  last  few  years  in  frenzied  railroad 
legislation.  Within  the  last  three  years  twenty-five 
states  have  enacted  car-service  laws;  twenty-three  have 
regulated  train  service  and  connections;  twenty-two 
have  fixed  maximum  passenger  rates;  nine  have  en- 
acted maximum  freight  rates;  thirty-six  have  regulated 
the  general  corporate  aflFairs  of  common  carriers.  Yet 
in  the  twelve  years  before  this  only  four  statutes  were 
added  to  the  list  of  those  prescribing  maximum  rates 
and  fares.  While,  in  these  last  five  years,  fifteen  state 
railroad  commissions  have  either  been  created  or  re- 
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ceived  large  extensions  of  power,  it  is  in  the  field  out- 
side of  this  that  legislative  activity  has  been  most  pro- 
nounced and  destructive.  Within  that  short  period 
thirty-three  states  have  enacted  a  total  of  334  laws 
regulating  railroads  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  near- 
ly all  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted  without  investiga- 
tion or  knowledge  of  their  effect. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  for  me  to  say  that,  if  this  were 
to  continue,  the  future  of  railroad  transportation  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  business  of  the  nation. 
Fortunately  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  saner  coun- 
sels will  prevail.  Already  the  touch  of  misfortune  has 
convinced  many  of  the  suicidal  folly  of  destroying  the 
interest  which,  next  after  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is 
most  important  in  the  whole  country.  This  carnival  of 
legfislative  wrecking  has  also  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  substituting  federal  for  local  legislation.  In 
practice,  it  is  evident  that  the  through  rate  can  never 
be  more  than  the  sum  of  the  locals ;  and  that  these  added 
together  will  constitute  the  through  rate,  although  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  have  declared 
a  higher  rate  reasonable  and  ordered  it  into  eflFect 
There  can  be  but  one  authority  over  the  railroads.  No 
subject  can  serve  two  masters.  The  greater  cannot 
yield  to  the  less;  nor  the  interstate  traffic  which  consti- 
tutes from  65  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  country  accept  directions  from  the  compara- 
tively trifling  percentage  of  state  business. 

Regulative  authority  there  must  be.  No  railroad 
can  object  to  that.    But  such  supervision  as  the  public 
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sees  fit  to  exercise  should  be  confided  to  one  body;  it 
must  be  consistent,  as  comprehensive  in  scope  as  the 
railroad  system  itself,  and  guided  by  the  principle  of 
justice  and  fair  play  to  the  shipper,  the  consumer  and 
the  railroad  alike.  Only  thus  can  the  more  than  $14,- 
000,000,000  invested  in  railroads  in  this  coimtry,  the 
property  of  more  than  a  million  holders,  be  rescued  from 
confiscation  on  the  one  hand  and  prevented  from  using 
improperly  its  vast  power  on  the  other.  Only  under 
safeguards  against  injustice  inspired  by  demagogic  at- 
tacks, and  with  assurance  that  the  capital  actually  in- 
vested will  be  permitted  to  earn  a  reasonable  return,  is 
there  anv  hope  that  railroad  enterprise  can  secure  even 
a  portion  of  the  five  billion  dollars  or  more  required  to 
build  tracks  and  purchase  terminals  required  for  the 
traflBc  when  business  is  not  longer  contracted  or  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  fear  of  legislative  aggression. 

On  the  relation  of  water  to  railroad  transportation, 
an  excellent  authority.  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
has  stated  the  situation  briefly  in  these  words:  "The 
services  that  inland  waterways  are  to  perform  in  the 
future  will  differ  from  those  they  have  rendered  in  the 
past.  Both  the  railroads  and  the  waterways  of  the 
future  are  destined  to  be  more  eflFective  transporta- 
tion agents  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Although 
the  raib-oad  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  efiiciency  and 
has  by  no  means  reached  the  end  of  its  technical  devel- 
opment, the  usefulness  of  inland  waterways  as  a  part  of 
the  general  transportation  system  of  the  coimtry  will 
not  cease  to  be  important.    Indeed,  the  value  of  inland 
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waterways  will  tend  to  increase  with  the  advance  of  our 
country  in  population  and  industry.  The  development 
of  facilities  for  public  carriage  has  become  increasingly 
important,  and  our  industries  will  require  both  rail 
and  water  carriers  for  the  adequate  performance  of  the 
ever-enlarging  work  of  transportation/' 

Here  we  strike  the  keynote.  The  future  of  the 
waterway  is  assured  not  so  much  as  a  competitor,  but 
as  a  helper  of  the  railroad.  We  have  seen  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  river  or  shallow  canal  is 
not  a  competitor  sufficiently  powerful  to  wrest  business 
from  the  railroad;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  hold 
its  own.  It  has  been  assumed  that  there  is  some  ul- 
terior reason  for  this ;  and  that  when  we  shall  have  ex- 
l^ended  as  much  money  as  Germany,  France  and  Bel- 
gfium  for  the  improvement  of  waterways,  they  will 
carry  as  large  a  tonnage.  The  fallacy  of  both  argu- 
ments appears  when  railroad  freight  rates  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  are  compared.  In  Europe  these  rates  are 
nearly  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  those  prevailing 
in  the  United  States.  The  average  charge  per  ton  per 
mile  on  all  the  railroads  of  this  country  in  1906  was  .748 
of  a  cent.  The  average  rate  in  Germany  was  1.352,  in 
France  1.428,  in  Austria  1.503  and  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  2.160.  The  canal  in  Europe  is  an  industrial 
necessity,  relieving  traffic  from  charges  which  it  could 
not  bear,  and  thus  making  commerce  possible.  The 
low  rates  of  the  United  States  render  unnecessary  the 
European  system  of  shallow  canals,  and  would  make 
it  unprofitable  here.    What  this  country  now  wants  of 
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the  waterway  is  assistance  in  carrying  a  volume  of 
traffic  grown  too  large,  in  times  of  national  prosperity, 
for  the  railroads  to  handle  with  their  present  trackage 
and  terminals.  This  presents  a  very  different  problem. 
Heavy  freights  along  main  lines  of  travel  can  profitably 
go  by  water. 

The  traffic  of  the  country  will  need,  as  soon  as  nor- 
mal conditions  are  restored  by  a  return  of  confidence, 
all  the  assistance  that  waterways  can  give.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  no  public  sentiment  in  their  favor  needs  to  be 
created.  That  educational  work  is  done.  The  people 
favor  the  improvement  of  real  rivers  and  harbors  and 
the  building  of  real  canals.  This  body  has  done  much 
to  create  and  sustain  such  an  opinion.  The  project  of 
a  deep  channel  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf  has  enlisted 
national  enthusiasm.  More  trade  is  calling  for  more 
terminals  and  ampler  highways.  The  value  of  the  water- 
way and  the  need  of  multiplied  avenues  of  transporta- 
tion are  universally  recognized.  But  the  public  is  still 
at  sea  on  the  question  of  method.  Where  we  are  to  be- 
gin the  work,  how  prosecute  it,  how  finance  it,  are  ques- 
tions on  which  doctors  disagree.  We  need  a  plan  of 
campaign;  and  this  association  should  throw  its  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  a  prosecution  of  the  great  under- 
taking according  to  scientific  principles.  We  have  ap- 
propriated $200,000,000  since  1900  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors. All  of  this  that  has  gone  to  the  deepening  of  lake 
and  ocean  harbors  valuable  to  commerce  has  been  well 
spent.  A  definite  end  was  aimed  at  and  accomplished. 
Dr.  Ramsdell  has  shown  what  this  means  in  a  recent 
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article  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy :  "The 
larger  the  ship,  the  greater  its  carrying  capacity  and 
the  cheaper  its  rates  of  freight.  Vessels  drawing  twen- 
ty-eight to  thirty-two  feet  and  carrying  8,000  to  12,000 
tons  can  and  do  carry  freight  very  much  cheaper  than 
those  drawing  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  feet  and  car- 
rying 3,000  to  4,000  tons.  The  ocean  rates  to-day  on 
the  immense  steamers  plying  at  our  great  harbors, 
which  have  been  deepened  to  thirty  and  more  feet,  are 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  rates  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  steamers  drew  only  twenty-two  to 
twenty-three  feet;  and  this  saving  of  300  to  400  per 
cent,  in  transportation  charges  is  directly  due  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  harbors." 

These  results,  however,  have  been  obtained  not  by 
the  mere  spending  of  money,  but  by  spending  it  in  the 
right  way.  We  must  spend  it  in  the  right  way  on  our 
navigable  streams  and  our  canals.  It  will  be  the  deep 
waterway  that  helps  business,  just  as  it  is  the  deep  har- 
bor that  has  built  up  trade  and  lowered  rates  by  making 
it  possible  to  run  boats  of  greater  tonnage.  I  said  a 
year  ago  to  the  members  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  that  they  should  work  for  a  fifteen- 
foot  channel  in  the  Mississippi  and  that  eighteen  or 
twenty  would  be  twice  as  good.  If  you  have  a  water- 
way, you  want  it  deep  enough  to  do  business.  A  barge 
that  carries  only  1,000  tons  cannot  compete  with  a  box 
car.  With  a  steamer  carrying  10,000  tons  you  have 
beaten  it.  Twenty  years  ago  the  largest  carriers  on  the 
lakes  that  could  pass  through  the  old  "Soo"  canal,  with 
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its  fourteen-foot  locks,  were  about  3,000  tons.  To-day 
an  ordinary  load  is  10,000  or  12,000  tons.  The  canal  has 
been  deepened  to  twenty-one  feet,  and  with  what  result? 
The  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  Duluth  was  a  little 
town  with  a  promising  local  trade  only.  To-day  it  is 
one  of  the  great  shipping  ports  of  the  world,  with  un- 
limited possibilities  of  expansion.  For  1905  the  total 
tonnage  of  New  York  harbor,  foreign  and  coastwise, 
was  30,314,062,  For  1906  Chicago's  tonnage  was  15,- 
638,051.  That  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  in  1906  was 
16,147,856,  and  London's  in  1905  was  25,867,485.  The 
government  report  for  the  year  1907  gives  the  tonnage 
of  the  Duluth-Superior  harbor  at  34,786,705,  with  a 
valuation  of  $287,529,705.  Deep  harbors  on  the  lakes, 
admitting  the  use  of  big  freighters,  have  made  such 
growth  in  all  our  lake  cities  possible.  The  first  prinicple 
of  river  improvement,  then,  is  that  these  shall  be  made 
deep  waterways;  real  and  not  useless  arteries  for  com- 
merce. 

What  next?  Our  main  mistakes  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury are  well  stated  in  a  recent  article  by  John  L.  Mat- 
thews :  "First,  there  being  no  large  outlook  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  there  is  no  connection  between  any  two 
projects,  and  therefore  no  general  benefit  to  the  nation ; 
second,  there  is  no  one  whose  business  it  is  to  enter  into 
and  carry  out  these  projects,  or  who  is  certain  of  the 
money  to  do  so."  Study  that  concise  presentation  of 
the  subject,  and  you  will  find  your  work  cut  out  for  you. 

The  practical  starting  point  for  the  waterways  of 
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the  future  is  a  working  plan.  The  nation  has  wasted  its 
resources  and  obtained  little  return,  so  far  as  our  rivers 
are  concerned,  because  its  methods  have  been  aimless. 
The  amount  and  the  assignment  of  appropriations  have 
been,  and  still  are,  determined  too  much  by  political  in- 
fluence and  local  pull.  A  queer  sentiment,  akin  to  graft, 
makes  the  voters  require  of  their  representative  that 
he  obtain,  to  be  expended  in  his  district,  a  portion  of 
each  appropriation,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  proj- 
ect to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  If  he  does  not  do  this 
he  is  punished  by  political  defeat.  By  this  policy  labor 
and  resources  are  dissipated  or  thrown  away.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  Congress  adopted  a  plan  for  slack- 
water  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  at  the  rate  the 
work  has  proceeded  it  will  be  completed  in  150  years. 
We  have  not  a  deep  river  channel  in  the  United  States, 
made  such  by  improvement  work,  except  where  the  jet- 
ties have  scoured  out  passes  to  the  sea.  We  must  work 
on  a  different  plan. 

Waterways  should  be  made  as  other  great  works 
are  created.  The  first  railroads  did  not  begin  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  and  end  nowhere.  They  were  lines 
between  important  centers  and  terminal  points;  and 
extensions,  branches  and  feeders  were  added  as  needed. 
That  is  what  waterway  improvement  needs.  Locate 
your  trunk  lines  first.  Open  a  way  to  the  sea  by  the  big- 
gest, freest  outlet.  Push  the  work  as  nature  indicates, 
from  the  seacoast  up  the  rivers.  And  this,  of  course, 
should  be  done  with  ample  resources  according  to  a 
general  scheme  which  will  include  reservoirs  on  the 
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head  waters  of  the  main  stream  and  as  many  of  its  tribu- 
taries as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  floods  and  main- 
tain a  deep  channel  in  the  dry  season ;  together  with  such 
canalization  of  the  river,  or  canal  construction  parallel 
with  its  course,  as  will  assure  a  sufficient  and  permanent 
channel  for  boats  of  the  largest  size  during  the  season  of 
navigation. 

There  would  be  general  agreement,  probably,  that 
the  lower  Mississippi,  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis, 
should  first  be  opened  to  navigation;  and  that  the  deep- 
water  connection  with  the  lakes  should  come  next.  And 
it  is  as  important  that  the  order  of  these  improvements 
be  not  reversed  as  it  is  that  you  do  not  set  the  water 
running  in  your  bathroom  before  you  have  provided 
an  escape  pipe  and  a  sewer  connection.  The  Mississippi 
basin  contains  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States;  more  than  half  its  population  lives  in  States 
touching  the  navigable  portions  of  the  great  river  and 
its  tributaries,  and  its  products  feed  the  world.  We 
have  really  done  nothing  permanent  yet  to  make  it  a 
navigable  river.  Protection  of  caving  banks,  revetment, 
dredging  and  snag-pulling  are  only  temporary  expe- 
dients. The  river  is  not  and  cannot  now  be  used  as  a 
carrier  ought  to  be  if  it  is  to  play  a  part  in  national 
transportation.  In  1888  there  were  3,323  boats  and 
barges,  carrying  597,955  tons  of  freight,  besides  lumber 
and  logs,  arriving  at  St.  Louis.  In  1907  there  were 
i>330,  carrying  289,575  tons.  The  departures  in  1888 
numbered  2,076,  with  510,115  tons;  in  1907  they  were 
931,  with  78,500  tons.    There  is  small  reason  to  wonder 
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at  the  decline  when  the  government  record  of  river 
stages  shows  the  lowest  gauge,  which,  of  course,  gov- 
erns the  whole  steamboat  business,  to  have  been  four 
feet  and  three-tenths  in  one  month  of  1907,  and  for  six 
months  to  have  been  no  higher  than  eight  and  one-tenth 
feet  at  St.  Louis.  Yet  in  the  last  forty  years  the  govern- 
ment has  spent  $250,000,000  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
more  important  branches. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  improve  a  river  or  its  tributaries 
until  there  is  a  sure  outlet.  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Spears,  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  sets 
forth  the  facts  about  improvement  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi so  clearly  that  I  shall  quote  his  statement  here: 
'Perhaps  there  is  no  fact  regarding  the  attempts  to 
make  a  tame  and  navigable  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
more  interesting  than  the  one  that  contractors  and 
boomers  demand  that  the  river  itself  be  controlled,  at  a 
least  possible  cost  of  $200,000,000.  Between  New  Or- 
leans and  Cape  Girardeau  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
caving  banks  and  rolling  waves  of  sand  to  be  mat- 
tressed  and  jetted,  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  depth 
of  fourteen  feet  throughout  the  channel  course.  A  canal 
dug  down  the  river  lowlands  would  reduce  the  distance 
from  over  1,000  miles  to  less  than  600  miles.  The  cost 
of  dredging  a  canal  down  the  bottoms,  putting  in  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  necessary  locks  and  rights  of  way, 
would  amount,  all  told,  to  less  than  $75,000,000.  The 
canal  would,  at  one  stroke,  solve  the  question  of  drain- 
ing the  St.  Francis  and  Tensas  bottoms.  It  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  maintaining  a  navigable  channel  of 
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fourteen  feet  from  $io,0(X),ooo  a  year  to  less  than  $i,- 
500,0(X),  and  it  would  cut  the  time  required  to  secure  a 
fourteen-foot  channel  from  an  uncertain  number  of 
years  to  two  or  three  years/' 

By  this  means,  and  by  completing  a  deep  canal  from 
Chicago  to  the  Mississippi,  we  may  establish  a  central 
north  and  south  water  line.  For  east  and  west  busi- 
ness we  have  already  the  Great  Lakes ;  which  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  true  deep  waterway  along  the  line 
of  the  Erie  canal,  instead  of  the  commercially  valueless 
shallow  ditch  into  which  the  people  of  New  York  State 
are  now  dumping  $100,000,000  in  addition  to  what  they 
have  already  spent.  The  Erie  canal  has  been  a  failure 
as  a  common  carrier  competing  with  the  railroads.  In 
Jtme,  1908,  New  York  City  received  1,690,075  bushels 
of  grain  by  the  all  rail  route,  1,133,900  bushels  by  lake 
and  rail  and  725,400  bushels  by  canal.  For  the  six 
months  ending  Jtme  30,  1908,  the  all-rail  route  carried 
to  New  York  32489,837  bushels  of  grain  and  flour, 
the  lake  and  rail  8,069466  bushels  and  the  canal  but 
1,469,100  bushels.  The  Canadian  canal  system  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  although  it  has  its  outlet  at  an 
ocean  port,  is  a  failure,  because  it  is  only  fourteen  feet 
deep  and  it  will  not  pass  a  craft  of  sufficient  length  to 
carry  a  modern  cargo.  The  lake  route  can  be  made 
wholly  effective  as  a  carrier  from  the  interior  to  the  sea 
only  when  joined  to  the  ocean  by  a  canal  twenty-one 
feet  or  more  in  depth. 

Ever3rwhere  else,  in  Europe,  even  in  South  America, 
they  are  building  their  canals  and  dredging  their  rivers 
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for  channels  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep.  Before 
many  years  Canada,  which  has  always  kept  in  advance 
of  us  in  canal  construction,  and  has  learned  a  lesson 
from  her  disappointment  with  the  Welland  system,  may 
have  completed  the  Georgian  Bay  canal  and  made  it 
twenty-one  feet  throughout.  Then  the  Canadian  shore 
of  Lake  Huron  will  be  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  further  from  Liverpool  than  is  New  York.  If  by 
that  time  there  is  not  an  adequate  waterway  from  the 
lakes  to  the  ocean  through  American  territory,  Canada 
will  capture  the  business  and  do  our  carrying  for  ex- 
port as  well  as  her  own.  I  think  that  a  mere  glance  at 
the  map,  joined  to  ordinary  familiarity  with  traffic  con- 
ditions, will  determine  where  the  first  work  should  be 
done,  the  first  money  spent,  imtil  we  have  our  main 
waterway  trunk  lines  completed.  Upon  these  all  our 
resources  should  first  be  concentrated.  Then  let  the 
others  be  arranged  according  to  their  relative  import- 
ance, and  river  improvement  proceed  by  the  same 
ordered  system  until  all  the  channels  in  the  country 
that  are  able  to  carry  traffic  have  been  made  fit  for 
commerce. 

The  objection  to  many  of  the  programmes  submit- 
ted for  national  waterway  improvement  is  that  they 
aim  to  cover  too  much  territory  at  once;  cater  to  the 
greed  of  every  section  and  almost  every  State  by  pre- 
senting a  cobweb  of  nine-foot,  six-foot  and  even  four- 
foot  channels,  whose  construction  is  supposed  to  go 
forward  simultaneously  and  most  of  which  would  be 
valueless  to  commerce  if  they  were  finished  and  pre- 
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sented  to  the  public  free  of  cost.  This  shows  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  old  way  of  making  up  river  and  har- 
bor bills  by  bribing  a  worthless  improvement,  to  secure 
its  support  for  a  worthy  one.  It  has  made  much  of  our 
internal  improvement  a  farce.  It  not  only  squanders 
money  but  it  destroys  perspective,  confuses  values,  and 
transforms  a  patriotic  impulse  into  one  scarcely  re- 
spectable. 

In  no  other  undertaking  of  similar  magnitude  is 
such  a  method  admitted.  If  a  city  wants  a  park  sys- 
tem, it  employs  a  landscape  artist  to  plan  one  as  a  whole, 
acquires  and  improves  first  those  tracts  that  will  be  of 
most  immediate  use,  and  establishes  a  park  board  to 
see  that  the  people's  money  is  spent  with  system  and 
purchases  results.  When  the  government  went  into 
the  irrigation  business,  taught,  I  am  proud  to  say,  by  the 
railroads,  which  at  their  own  cost  initiated  the  work  and 
educated  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  its  importance, 
the  reclamation  service  did  not  divide  its  resources  into 
little  pickles  of  money  and  spend  them  in  laying  a  few 
stones  of  a  dam  in  each  one  of  all  the  localities  where 
lands  were  to  be  irrigated.  It  arranged  projects  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  engaged  its  engineers  and 
spent  its  fimds  upon  a  few  of  them  at  a  time,  and  thus  is 
achieving  great  practical  results.  It  would  never  have 
been  permitted  to  do  this  if  the  direction  of  details  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  Its  liberty  of 
initiative  is  an  example  of  what  may  and  should  be  done 
in  the  kindred  work  of  river  improvement. 

As  there  is  no  other  system  according  to  which  pub- 
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lie  money  can  be  spent  wisely  and  productively  on  our 
waterways,  so  is  there  little  hope  of  the  embodiment  of 
this  one  in  practice  until  we  have  a  body  of  trained  men 
to  consider  permanently  the  problem  of  waterway  im- 
provement, inland  and  seaboard,  as  a  whole,  and  to  ar- 
range the  order  of  its  details.  We  have  had  waterway 
commissions,  of  one  kind  and  another,  from  time  to 
time.  We  have  such  bodies  now  for  single  streams. 
Some  of  these  have  done  admirable  work;  but  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  have  the  work  systematized 
and  controlled  by  a  central  body,  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  office  and  scope,  created 
by  federal  statute  and  authorized  to  plan,  select,  con- 
tract for  and  prosecute  waterway  improvements.  It 
must  be  permitted  to  use  annual  appropriations  accord- 
mg  to  its  judgment,  and  transform  our  system  into  a 
scientific  method  before  we  can  get  real  waterways,  or 
escape  from  the  vicious  circle  of  log-rolling  appropria- 
tions. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  subject  of  appropriations,  at 
the  question  of  how  and  to  what  extent  money  shall  be 
provided  for  this  vast  imdertaking,  we  have  touched  the 
vital  nerve  center  of  any  large  enterprise,  and  the  dan- 
ger point  of  this.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  waterways  have  made  the  mistake  of  urging 
that  the  national  credit  be  pledged  to  unheard-of 
amounts  in  order  that  we  may  complete  the  whole  work 
at  once.  It  is  a  reckless,  foolish,  and  I  may  almost  say, 
a  criminal  policy.  One  bill  before  Congress  recently 
proposed  to  appropriate  at  once  $50,000,000  for  the 
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work,  and  authorized  the  president,  whenever  the  funds 
in  hand  fell  below  $20,cxx),cx)0,  to  sell  bonds  enough  to 
raise  them  again  to  $50,000,000  and  repeat  this  process 
indefinitely.  This  would  take  the  limit  off  altogether, 
and  make  waterway  expenditure  equal  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  executive  and  the  power  of  the  nation  to  borrow. 
Others  have  proposed  total  appropriations  ranging 
from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000,  the  money  to  be 
obtained  by  issues  of  bonds  to  that  amount;  claiming 
that  the  value  of  the  work  justifies  borrowing  and  that 
it  will  repay  expenditure  many  times  over.  Against 
such  wild  schemes  for  blood-letting  of  the  public  credit 
every  good  citizen  should  protest.  The  men  who  would 
borrow  and  spend  lavishly  may  mean  well,  but  the  sign- 
board where  their  road  diverges  is  marked  plainly, 
•'disaster.'* 

Let  me  recall  to  you  the  movement  for  the  conser- 
vation of  our  national  resources  that  has  lately  assumed 
large  proportions.  The  federal  power  and  the  execu- 
tive of  every  state  have  been  enlisted,  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  for  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  policies 
that  will  prevent  in  the  future  such  waste  of  our  for- 
ests, our  coal,  our  iron  and  the  wealth  of  our  land  re- 
sources as  has  shamed  our  past  Upon  that  the  nation 
is  now  fairly  agreed.  Now  one  resource,  among  the 
mightiest  of  all,  has  not  been  included  in  the  list  because 
it  is  not  material,  but  intangible.  I  refer  to  the  national 
credit;  that  potent  force  to  which  we  appeal  in  times  of 
war  or  other  great  national  crises,  and  which  should  be 
reserved  for  issues  of  national  life  and  death.    I  need 
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not  remind  you  that  our  public  credit,  though  vast,  is 
not  inexhaustible.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the  day  when 
it  was  strained  to  the  breaking  point  None  of  us  knows 
when  we  may  need  again  to  rely  upon  it,  and  when  its 
strength  or  weakness  will  determine  whether  the  nation 
is  to  live  or  die.  Of  all  our  resources,  perhaps,  this  one 
should  be  guarded  with  most  jealous  care ;  first  because 
of  its  relation  to  national  existence,  and  second  because 
v;e  can  never  know  in  advance  where  exhaustion  begins. 
The  earth  and  its  products  tell  us  plainly  about  what  we 
may  expect  of  them  in  the  future;  but  credit  is  appar- 
ently unlimited  at  one  moment  and  in  collapse  at  the 
next.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to  place  no  burdens  upon  it 
that  may  be  avoided ;  to  save  it  for  days  of  dire  need. 

Only  as  people  give  up  their  money  for  anything  is 
their  judgment  of  its  worth  and  necessity  to  be  trusted. 
Only  then  can  economy  and  honesty  in  expenditure  be 
expected.  The  states,  counties  and  cities  of  this  coun- 
try are  staggering  under  a  colossal  weight  of  debt.  It 
is  always  on  the  increase.  One  hears  much  of  making 
posterity  pay  its  share  for  desired  improvements;  but 
nothing  of  our  obligation  for  improvements  of  the  past 
which  we  are  enjoying,  and  toward  which  we  stand  in 
the  relation  of  posterity  ourselves.  Much  of  the  extrav- 
agance and  corruption  so  often  accompanying  the  con- 
struction of  local  public  works  springs  from  the  care- 
lessness incident  to  the  spending  of  borrowed  money. 
If  the  people  had  spent  each  year  only  what  they  pro- 
vided by  taxation,  they  would  have  had  as  many  neces- 
sary improvements  for  a  fraction  of  their  cost  in  bonds. 
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And  freedom  from  heavy  interest  charges  would  enable 
them  now  to  spend  at  a  largely  increased  rate.  The 
irawise  pledging  of  public  credit  works  harm  in  both 
directions. 

If  we  once  embark  on  this  policy  in  national  affairs, 
where  the  connection  between  the  appropriating  power 
and  the  tax  collector  is  so  loose  and  little  realized,  we 
shall  scarcely  stop  short  of  national  bankruptcy.  What 
has  happened  to  our  forests  will  befall  our  credit;  and 
the  nation  be  left  stripped  of  her  last  defence  against  the 
day  of  possible  extremity.  We  have  made  a  beginning. 
The  first  proposition  was  to  pay  for  the  Panama  canal 
as  it  was  built,  out  of  current  revenue.  But  a  bond 
issue  is  easier  than  an  increase  of  taxation.  Our  ordi- 
nary national  expenditure,  prodigal  as  it  is,  admits 
one  apology;  the  people  actually  furnish  the  money,  and 
when  they  get  tired  they  can  stop  it.  Introduce  the 
practice  of  meeting  the  cost  of  this  popular  undertaking 
by  issuing  promises  to  pay,  and  we  should  soon  be 
spending  several  billions  yearly.  This  is  the  inexorable 
law  of  public  finance,  as  of  private  business.  The 
friends  of  waterways  should  be  the  last  to  dig  a  trench 
which  would  engulf  the  nation  in  a  sea  of  debt. 

Look  at  it  merely  as  a  business  proposition.  The 
interest  on  $1,000,000,000  at  four  per  cent.,  if  such  a 
strni  could  be  obtained  by  the  issue  of  bonds  at  that 
rate  or  at  any  rate,  is  $40,000,000  a  year.  The  largest 
demand  made  by  the  waterway  movement  as  a  whole 
has  been  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000,000;  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  spent  profitably.    There  is  thus 
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only  the  trifling  difference  of  $10,000,000  a  year  in  cost 
between  the  policy  of  cash  and  that  of  credit ;  but  by  the 
latter  the  annual  contribution  must  continue  until  the 
enormous  principal  of  the  debt  is  paid,  while  the  former 
buys  something,  pays  for  it  and  enjoys  it  and  has  money 
in  pocket  from  next  year's  labor  to  pay  for  another  step 
forward.  The  country  is  perfectly  able  to  provide  each 
year  all  the  funds  that  can  be  spent  wisely  on  its  water- 
ways in  that  year  and  bring  in  value  received.  This 
is  its  only  security  against  the  waste  of  public  resources 
common  to  all  liberal  drafts  upon  the  public  treasury. 
Turkey,  one  of  the  richest  countries,  inhabited  by  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  warlike  peoples  in  the  world, 
lives  in  domestic  corruption  unspeakable  and  maintains 
a  show  of  national  existence  only  through  the  scornful 
tolerance  of  wiser  and  stronger  nations,  because  it  owes 
more  money  than  it  can  ever  pay.  Search  history  and 
see  what  has  been  the  fate  of  every  nation  that  abused 
its  credit.  It  is  the  same,  only  more  awful  in  its  magni- 
tude and  its  consequences,  as  that  of  the  spendthrift 
individual.  And  it  will  profit  us  nothing  to  conserve 
what  we  have  remaining  of  the  great  national  resources 
that  were  the  dower  of  this  continent,  unless  we  pre- 
serve the  national  credit  as  more  precious  than  them  all. 
When  it  shall  be  exhausted,  the  heart  of  the  nation  will 
cease  to  beat. 

The  future  of  the  waterway  as  a  factor  in  trans- 
portation cannot  be  injured  except  by  folly.  The  essen- 
tials for  developing  its  highest  possibilities  are  few  and 
simple.    Let  me,  for  clearness,  repeat  them.    First,  a 
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permanent  commission,  authorized  to  expend  appropria- 
tions in  its  discretion  upon  national  waterways  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  Second,  a  comprehensive  plan 
including  the  classification  of  rivers  and  canal  routes 
in  the  order  of  their  value,  including  also  such  reser- 
voir and  slackwater  work  as  may  be  required  for  the 
working  out  of  each  project  to  success.  This  plan  in  its 
essentials  to  be  adopted  by  the  commission  at  the  outset 
and  adhered  to  without  interference  by  Congress  or  any 
department.  Third,  insistence  upon  the  development  of 
trunk  lines  first,  and  upon  a  depth  that  will  make  these 
real  carriers  of  commerce,  able  to  aid  the  railroads  in 
their  staggering  task  and  to  transport  bulky  freight 
expeditiously  and  economically.  Fourth,  a  liberal  stand- 
ing appropriation  annually  for  the  commission's  work 
until  its  plans  shall  have  been  carried  out  over  the  whole 
country;  and  a  refusal  to  ask  the  pledge  of  the  nation's 
credit  for  a  single  dollar  of  this,  which  is  properly  our 
work. 

To  stand  for  this,  though  it  may  demand  local  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  postponement  of  local  desire,  is  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  as  good  citizens  and  honest  business  men. 
So  may  railroad  and  waterway,  needing  each 
other  and  both  needed  by  the  people,  work  together  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  So  may  the  transportation 
problem  that  grows  and  complicates  with  our 
growth  and  with  every  artificial  restriction  imposed 
upon  it,  be  solved  by  statesmanship  and  intelligent  en- 
terprise. You  and  your  association  and  your  meetings 
have  helped  to  enlighten  the  public  and  to  create  the 
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wholesome  sentiment  in  favor  of  waterway  improve- 
ment that  now  prevails.  Lend  your  influence  toward 
turning  this  to  valuable  practical  ends,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  wise  standards  that  I  have  tried  to  indicate, 
to  the  correction  of  past  mistakes,  to  the  prevention  of 
yet  more  threatening  errors  in  future  policy,  and  you 
will  have  done  more  than  is  given  to  most  men  to  do  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  and  the  development  in  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  our  country  of  our  hope  and 
home. 
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ADDRESS—— 

DELIVERED   BY 

MR.  JAMES  J.  HILL 

AT   THE 

ONE   HUNDRED  AND    FORTIETH    ANNUAL    BANQUET    OF    THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER  19th,  1908 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 
New  York 

A  certain  depth  of  historic  background  is  needed  to 
give  a  correct  perspective  in  judging  policies  and 
events.  We  are,  indeed,  emerging  from  national  child- 
hood when  the  splendid  organization  whose  guests  we 
are  to-night  can  celebrate  the  close  of  its  fourteenth 
decade  of  existence  and  invite  to  its  councils  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  still  more  recent  development  upon  this 
continent  of  the  enterprise,  the  independence,  the  self- 
reliance  and  the  mastery  of  affairs  that  are  the  common 
inheritance  of  our  common  race. 

The  successors  of  the  "twenty-four  gentlemen  en- 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce"  who  met  in  this  city  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  to  found  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  first  commercial  society 
existing  in  the  Colonies,  may  look  back  upon  a  won- 
drous past  and  forward  to  duty  and  action  that  shall 
dwarf  the  memorable  achievement  of  to-day. 
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The  world  was  an  interesting  place  in  1768.  Louis 
XV  was  closing  his  long  reign  in  France,  Frederick  the 
Great  had  almost  completed  thirty  years  of  rule,  and  for 
eight  years  George  III  had  been  upon  the  throne  of 
England.  New  York  was  still  on  the  furthest  frontier 
of  the  New  World.  In  1768  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix 
was  concluded,  fixing  colonial  boundaries  with  the  Six 
Nation  Indians.  Just  one  himdred  and  sixty  years 
before  that  time  the  foundations  of  Quebec  had  been 
laid,  and  a  century  later  the  Canadian  Confederation 
was  to  weld  into  one  chain  her  weak  and  scattered 
provinces.  At  that  time  there  were  less  than  70,000 
persons  in  all  Canada.  It  was  less  than  ten  years  since 
its  territory  had  passed  from  the  control  of  France  to 
that  of  England.  That  may  well  remain  the  event  of 
most  significance  to  all  of  us  here;  for,  as  the  historian 
Green  has  said,  "With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  began  the  history  of  the  United 
States.'' 

I  should  lack  fidelity  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
inmost  meaning  of  this  anniversary  if  I  did  not  place 
chief  emphasis  upon  the  continental  integrity  of  our 
position,  and  the  oneness  of  the  peoples  whose  history 
has  been  so  intimately  connected  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  voyageur  and  the  pioneer.  The  little  port  upon  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  has  g^own  to  a  city  of  the  first 
rank  among  the  cities  of  the  whole  commercial  world. 
Its  harbor  every  year  looks  upon  a  trade  of  more  than 
thirty  million  tons.    This  organization  represents  to-day 
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commercial  and  financial  interests  whose  influence  is 
strongly  felt  among  the  nations  even  to  the  remotest 
portions  of  the  earth.  No  distinction  can  be  greater 
for  a  commercial  association  than  the  right  to  inscribe 
upon  its  charter  those  two  words,  "New  York,"  now  a 
part  of  every  language  and  the  envy  or  the  hope  of 
millions  in  the  far  places  of  the  earth. 

But  instead  of  devoting  this  occasion  to  mutual  con- 
gratulations on  our  past,  it  should,  I  think,  contribute 
something  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  true  relations  of 
the  two  great  empires  represented  here.  For  as  they 
began  history  together,  the  settlement  at  Quebec  and 
that  at  Jamestown  being  separated  by  but  a  single  year, 
so  have  the  struggles  of  their  childhood  been  mellowed 
into  respect  and  regard  by  years,  and  adult  understand- 
ing. And  never,  save  after  the  rending  of  an  empire 
by  civil  dissension,  were  there  two  political  divisions 
with  such  opposing  commercial  systems  and  such  har- 
mony in  all  the  experiences  that  enter  into  nationhood. 
Both  peoples  are  little  differentiated.  In  each  have  been 
gathered  human  materials  from  every  race  and  country, 
and  out  of  the  furnace  where  the  fierce  currents  of  free 
institutions  run  to  and  fro  there  arises  a  homogeneous 
race.  Well-informed  persons  say  that  for  some  time 
50  per  cent,  of  the  population  pouring  into  Western 
Canada  and  a  large  part  of  the  capital  newly  invested 
there  have  come  from  the  United  States.  On  our  side 
of  the  line  there  reside  to-day  i,200,0(X)  persons  born 
in  Canada.     Ontario  gets  her  coal  from  Pennsylvania 
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and  New  England  could  get  hers,  when  not  prohibited 
by  high  tariffs,  from  Nova  Scotia.  Geography,  eth- 
nology and  all  the  great  silent  natural  forces  are  draw- 
ing us  closer  all  the  time. 

Canada's  population  has  doubled  in  the  forty  years 
since  Confederation.  That  of  the  Northwest  Provinces 
has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  In  1846  she  had  but 
sixteen  miles  of  railroad,  and  in  1907  she  had  22,452 
miles.  Upon  her  splendid  canal  system  she  has  spent 
upwards  of  $100,000,000.  Her  local  water  transporta- 
tion extends  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior,  more  than 
2,200  miles.  The  total  water-borne  traffic  of  the 
Dominion  for  1907  was  20,543,639  tons.  Her  mercan- 
tile marine  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world,  being 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Japan  and  greater  than  that  of 
Spain  or  Russia.  The  statistics  of  commerce  bear 
similar  witness  to  progress  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
I  need  not  burden  an  audience  in  this  city  with  figures 
showing  the  commercial  advance  of  New  York  or  with 
proofs  of  her  supremacy.  But  perhaps  you  may  be  less 
familiar  with  the  strides  taken  lately  by  our  neighbor. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  is  exceeded  in  volume  only 
by  that  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  In  1907  the 
aggregate  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  in 
trade  with  the  Dominion  were,  in  round  numbers, 
$260,000,000.  We  think  it  worth  while  to  negotiate 
reciprocity  treaties — which  the  senate  quietly  pigeon- 
holes— with  France;  but  our  business  with  France  last 
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year  fell  short  of  that  with  Canada  by  more  than 
$i5,ooo,0(X).  We  are  spending  some  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  on  the  Panama  canal  in  the  hope  of  en- 
larged trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Our  combined  trade  with  all  the  countries  on  both  coasts 
of  South  America  in  1908  was  only  a  little  over 
$200,ooo,0(X).  With  all  Asia  we  did  in  1907  but 
$50,0(X),0(X)  more  than  with  Canada.  Her  total  foreign 
trade  with  all  countries  has  grown  133  per  cent,  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

From  1898  to  1906  Canadian  imports  from  Great 
Britain  increased  from  $32,043,461  to  $69,183,915,  or 
over  $37,000,000.  During  the  same  time  her  imports 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  $74,824,923  to 
$168,798,376,  or  $93,973,453  according  to  her  official 
statistics.  In  these  years  the  exports  of  Canadian  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  increased  over  $49,000,000 
and  to  England  less  than  $34,400,000.  In  1895  her 
dutiable  imports  from  the  United  States  exceeded  in 
value  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  $2,500,000; 
in  1906  the  difference  on  the  same  side  of  the  account 
was  nearly  $37,000,000.  The  value  of  goods  reaching 
Canada  in  bond  from  United  States  ports  in  1906 
amounted  to  $25,936,120,  while  the  merchandise  re- 
ceived in  transit  from  Canada  in  1908  at  the  Atlantic 
seaports  of  the  United  States  and  thence  shipped  to 
foreign  coimtries  was  valued  at  $25,300,790.  To  such 
an  extent  each  finds  it  convenient  to  use  the  ports,  the 
railroad  systems  and  the  canals  of  the  other.    There  can 
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scarcely  be  a  more  forcible  commentary  upon  the  policy 
of  mutual  exclusion. 

What  the  commercial  relations  between  these  coun- 
tries ought  to  be  is  indicated  by  every  fact  in  their 
common  history.  It  is  suggested  by  that  common  intel- 
lectual inheritance  which  has  made  the  most  scholarly 
mind  of  Canada,  Goldwin  Smith,  as  much  at  home  per- 
haps in  New  York  as  in  Toronto,  and  impelled  one  of 
the  really  great  historians  produced  by  the  United 
States,  Francis  Parkman,  to  devote  his  life  and  genius 
to  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Canada.  It  is  taught 
by  their  parallel  development,  and  by  the  mingling  of 
their  commerce.  Without  committing  any  others  here, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  own  opinion.  I  believe 
that  the  most  natural,  the  most  rational,  the  most  highly 
profitable  commercial  status  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  absolute  freedom  of  trade.  Pending 
the  arrival  of  that,  I  believe  that  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  both  countries  at  heart  should  work  for  the 
establishment  of  a  trade  reciprocity  in  all  natural  pro- 
ducts as  ample  and  generous  as  public  opinion  will 
approve.  All  that  I  have  said  and  all  the  facts  of 
material  development  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary 
lead  to  this  conclusion,  entertained  to-day,  if  it  could 
find  voice  through  non-political  agencies,  by  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  most 
men  dream  of. 

That  commerce  must  eventually  move  unrestrained 
between  these  two  peoples  is  self-evident.     Why  not 
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strike  off  the  shackles  now  and  let  it  move  freely  instead 
of  paying  the  heavy  penalty  of  delay?  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  one  valid  argument  in  favor  of  the  system 
that  makes  our  international  boimdary  line  bristle  with 
custom  houses  and  forces  every  dollar's  worth  of  trade 
between  them  to  show  its  passport  and  pay  its  entrance 
fee.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  sound  objection, 
on  the  side  either  of  Canada  or  of  the  United  States,  to 
fuller  and  freer  intercourse.  Whatever  be  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  economic  policy  known  as  protection 
— a  subject  which  I  do  not  here  discuss — it  has  no  mean- 
ing or  effect  as  applied  by  either  one  of  these  countries 
against  the  other.  The  assumption  of  some  fixed  vari- 
ation in  the  wage  level  is  nonsense.  Men  are  free  to 
come  and  go ;  and  New  England  at  this  moment  depends 
for  her  labor  largely  upon  her  French  Canadian  popula- 
tion. Wages  do  vary,  just  as  they  vary  between  New 
York  and  Colorado;  but  their  average  under  similar 
conditions  is  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 

A  more  liberal  and  friendly  trade  relation  between 
them  would  be  an  economic  gain.  The  manufacturer 
of  Canada  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  powerful 
combinations  in  the  United  States.  Not  one  of  these 
controls  production  in  its  own  country.  Right  here  the 
small  manufacturer  competes  successfully  with  his 
greater  rival.  If  there  were  not  a  duty  on  any  natural 
product  of  either  country  when  entering  the  other,  not 
a  wheel  would  stop,  not  a  man  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  either.    But  the  business  of  each  would  feel  the 
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stimulus  of  an  enlarged  market.  It  is  as  clear  a  case 
of  reciprocal  advantage  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  trade;  which  rests  on  the  axiom,  not  always 
remembered  in  our  time,  that  both  parties  to  an  ex- 
change of  commodities  may  be  gainers  by  the  trans- 
action. 

The  farmer  of  Canada  would  be  greatly  benefited. 
Our  cities  afford  a  market  for  everything  he  can  furnish. 
His  breadstuffs,  cattle  and  meat  supplies,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs  and  wool  would  reach  new  consumers.  The  price 
of  wheat  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  is  uni- 
formly higher.  In  1906  Canada  exported  to  the  United 
States  3,831,988  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $2,981,608 
according  to  her  official  statistics.  This  is  an  average 
price  of  jj  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  same  year  the 
United  States  exported  34,973,291  bushels  of  wheat, 
valued  at  $28,757,517,  or  an  average  price  of  82  cents 
per  bushel  according  to  her  official  statistics.  The 
average  price  of  No.  2  Red  winter  wheat  that  year  in 
the  New  York  market  was  86V^  cents  per  bushel.  This 
difference  is  not  always  the  same  nor  does  it  exist  at 
every  period  of  the  year;  but  it  is  true  that  the  price 
on  the  American  side  is  usually  from  three  to  five  cents 
a  bushel  greater  than  on  the  Canadian.  Nor  need  the 
American  farmer  feel  alarm;  for  so  great  is  our  need 
of  a  free  supply  of  Canadian  wheat  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  cut  a  sluiceway  through  tariff  restrictions 
and  invent  a  milling  in  bond  system,  by  which  wheat 
may  come  over  the  line,  be  converted  into  flour  and  then 
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exported  free  of  duty.  By  the  middle  of  this  century, 
while  some  of  you  who  are  here  to-night  are  yet  active, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will  nxmiber  200,- 
000,000.  The  average  requirement  per  capita  for  food 
and  seed,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  is  six  and 
one-half  bushels  per  year.  This  will  make  our  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  the  near  future  1,300,000,000 
bushels,  with  a  present  production  of  only  about  half  that 
amount.  This  country  will  require  from  some  source 
an  immense  addition  to  its  food  supply.  Whatever  part 
of  it  may  come  from  the  wheat  fields  of  Northwestern 
Canada  should  be  free  to  flow  unchecked  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Has  Canada  reason  to  fear  if  our  trade  relations 
were  those  of  a  liberal  reciprocity  agreement?  Her 
former  growth  under  such  a  policy,  the  ability  of  her 
manufacturers  with  their  large  supplies  of  cheap  raw 
material,  the  magnitude  of  the  market  afforded  by  an 
addition  of  87,000,000  consumers — all  declare  that  the 
period  of  such  trade  emancipation  would  be  the  most 
splendid  of  her  remarkable  history.  Has  the  United 
States  anything  to  fear  from  competition  on  the  north  ? 
Let  me  reinforce  my  opinion  with  that  of  men  who 
would  be  first  to  sound  the  alarm  if  it  were  true.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  man  in  this  country  better  informed  on 
this  phase  of  the  industrial  situation  than  Mr.  D.  M. 
Parry,  lately  President  of  the  American  Manufacturers* 
Association.  This  is  what  Mr.  Parry  says :  "The  Can- 
adian trade  is  more  important  than  all  the  commerce 
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anticipated  for  the  Panama  canal,  and  yet  our  tariff 
policy  in  respect  to  Canada  could  hardly  be  worse  had 
it  been  dictated  by  a  foreign  enemy.  .  .  As  for  the 
tariff  on  raw  materials,  why  should  this  country  be  so 
anxious  to  exhaust  its  mineral  wealth  and  denude  its 
forests  that  it  should  bar  these  products  from  other 
countries?"  Only  last  year  a  big  lumber  manufacturer 
of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  representative  of  an  industry 
once  hostile  to  reciprocity,  but  so  no  longer,  wrote  these 
words  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  the 
Advancement  of  Political  and  Social  Science:  "As  a 
manufacturer,  as  an  employer  of  labor,  and  as  one  who 
has  been  in  the  lumber  business  all  his  life,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  it,  as  an  owner  of  forests  and  timber  lands 
and  sawmills,  I  cannot  see  wherein  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  not  making  a  great  mistake  in 
maintaining  this  tariff  upon  rough  lumber,  taxing  our 
home  industries  for  their  raw  material  and  offering  a 
premium  for  the  destruction  of  our  present  forest  area." 

In  this  country  the  policy  of  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  broken  down  popular 
opposition.  New  England  favors  it,  the  great  tier  of 
States  facing  the  Canadian  boundary  and  the  Great 
Lakes  favors  it,  the  Middle  West  believes  in  and  asks 
for  it.  We  have  too  long  considered  it  only  as  a  boon 
for  us  to  grant  and  Canada  to  ask.  That  may  have  been 
true  thirty  years  ago;  it  is  not  true  to-day.  Not  as  a 
suppliant  but  as  an  equal  she  must  be  dealt  with.  Her 
interest  is  no  greater  and  no  less  than  ours,  her  position 
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as  independent.  Both  sides  should  put  away  the  selfish 
argument  of  a  possible  advantage  for  either  through 
reciprocity,  and  join  in  the  creation  of  a  great  trade 
2one  wherein  trade  as  well  as  men  may  be  free.  From 
us,  the  older,  larger  and  more  developed  community, 
and  the  one  whose  past  attitude  has  been  somewhat 
indifferent,  the  invitation  now  should  come.  It  should 
be  the  privilege  of  this  place  and  this  hour  to  give  new 
voice  and  force  to  this  opinion,  to  open  the  way  for 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  reciprocity  that  means  not 
only  international  friendliness,  solidarity  and  mutual 
support,  but  also  immense  trade  expansion  and  financial 
gain  for  both  parties  concerned. 

You  who  have  witnessed  the  achievements  due  to  the 
Hberty  to  trade  possessed  in  common  by  the  people  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  and  those  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  British  Columbia, — You  who  have  seen  a  cen- 
tury of  greatness  grow  from  the  impossibility  under  the 
federal  constitution  of  restricting  the  interchange  of 
commodities  between  Maine  and  New  York  and  Iowa 
and  Oregon — ^your  common  inheritance  arises  to  testify 
to  the  inherent  power  of  this  domestic  freedom  as  a 
builder  of  empires  and  an  inspiration  to  g^eat  events. 
The  tide  of  time  sweeps  all  nations  into  a  closer  con- 
cordance, willing  or  unwilling,  of  governmental  policies. 
The  world  gjows  smaller  in  the  separateness  of  its 
people  and  greater  in  its  possibilities  of  united  action 
every  day.  With  the  sunlight  of  this  era  upon  our  faces, 
let  the  two  peoples  whom  ties  of  blood  and  capacity  for 
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self-government  and  material  achievement  have  knit  so 
closely,  oppose  a  nobler  manhood  and  a  larger  states- 
manship to  the  policy  of  estrangement  and  jealousy  that 
has  been  permitted  to  guide  their  fortunes.  If  the  best 
thought  of  both  countries  shall  declare  itself,  this  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  we  congratulate  so  heartily 
upon  its  long  and  splendid  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  beyond  the  Western  Ocean,  may 
celebrate  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  as  the 
leading  city  of  a  domain  recognizing  no  trade  partition 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Mexican  botmdary;  a  con- 
tinental trade  union  so  huge  in  proportion,  so  inspiring 
in  operation,  so  beneficient  in  its  work  as  to  become  by 
force  of  example  the  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  which  it 
havS  been  the  destiny  of  the  New  World  to  bestow  upon 
the  Old. 
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The  calendar  of  the  farm  school  follows  the 
order  of  nature.  Other  institutions  of  learning 
are  looking  forward  at  this  season  to  a  vacation 
three  months  away.  Winter  is  the  vacation  of 
those  who  obtain  a  living  from  the  soil.  A  few 
weeks  from  now  their  work  will  begin,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  earth  is  again  frost-bound.  Noth- 
ing is  more  creditable  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  farm  than  their  willingness  to  devote  the 
time  between  the  seasons  of  outdoor  work  to 
education  such  as  may  be  obtained  here  and  in 
like  institutions  throughout  the  country.  They 
will  not  miss  their  reward. 

The  agricultural  school  has  moved  up  in  the 
honor  ranks  of  education  within  the  last  ten  to 
twenty  years.  More  and  better  instruction  in  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  more  generally 
demanded.     Not  only  special  schools,  but  high 
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schools  and  common  schools,  are  preparing  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  the  past.  To  the  next  genera- 
tion the  agricultural  school  will  not  be  a  stranger 
or  a  specialized  form  of  education,  but  the  place 
where  knowledge  of  useful  methods  and  accurate 
knowledge  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  strange  that  direct  education  in  the  essen- 
tials of  agriculture  should  take  its  place  so  late  in 
that  system  of  general  education  which  the  peo- 
ple and  even  governments  are  coming  to  recognize 
as  necessary  to  well-being  and  growth.  Schools 
have  existed  time  out  of  mind;  but  not  agricul- 
tural schools.  Yet  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
man  s  earliest  occupation,  and  must  be  his  main- 
stay as  long  as  the  human  race  remains  upon  this 
earth.  Long  before  history  began,  man  was  a 
bread-winner.  The  first  seats  of  empire  were  the 
centers  of  districts  where  the  earth  yielded  its 
fruits  most  abundantly.  When  the  first  beast  of 
burden  was  tamed  and  attached  to  a  forked  limb 
for  a  plow,  it  was  an  event  of  as  great  significance 
as  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine.  While  we 
are  accustomed  to  measure  material  progress  by 
wealth  and  luxury,  the  rise  of  factories  and  the 
development  of  trade,  these  are  only  leaves  upon 
the  tree.  They  grow  there  because  the  trunk  is 
sturdy  and  has  its  roots  planted  firmly  in  the  soil. 
They  would  wither  and  fall  if  it  failed  for  but  one 
season  to  draw  their  support  from  the  unfailing 
earth. 
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The  true  measure  of  progress  is  the  rise  of  the 
agricultural  interest  everywhere.  The  world  has 
grown  richer  and  better  and  more  confident  of  it- 
self as  that  became  better  established  and  more 
remunerative.  Because  we  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize this,  education  for  farm  life  and  its  betterment 
is  in  the  people's  thoughts  as  it  never  was  before. 
The  agricultural  school,  the  agricultural  course  in 
other  institutions,  have  become  common.  Their 
attendance  is  growing  each  year.  They  are 
eclipsing  in  importance  many  of  the  institutions 
devoted  to  what  are  called  the  liberal  arts.  They 
are  opening  new  ways  of  thought  and  larger  views 
of  life,  and  better  opportunities  to  those  growing 
up  on  the  farm.  Their  work  has  only  begun; 
and,  if  they  are  true  to  their  purpose  they  will 
bestow  great  blessings  upon  this  country.  They 
will  revolutionize  the  condition  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  important  part  of  our  population. 
They  will  bring  about  such  an  increase  in  the 
national  wealth  as  the  imagination  can  scarcely 
realize. 

After  many  centuries  of  education  devoted  to 
what  were  known  as  **  polite  "  subjects,  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  and  its  practical  application 
in  other  sciences  and  arts,  together  with  the  low 
state  of  agriculture  everywhere,  suggested  its  ap- 
plication to  the  farm.  That  the  farmer  should  be 
educated  for  his  work,  and  that  all  knowledge 
should  be  laid  under  tribute  to  raise  to  the  maxi- 
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mum  the  productive  power  of  man  s  first  and  last 
and  greatest  resource — the  land — ^found  acceptance 
in  England  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago.  It  started  from  alarm  over  national 
agricultural  decline,  and  sought  help  fi-om  a  better 
knowledge  of  agricultural  science,  from  studies  in 
the  effect  of  crop  rotation  and  fertilizing  on  ex- 
hausted land,  and  such  practical  matters.  At  about 
the  same  time  similar  work  began  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. From  that  period  until  now  the  progress 
of  modern  agriculture,  though  slow,  has  been  con- 
stant, and  increases  each  year  in  power  and  scope. 
Some  practical  effects  of  the  transformations  it  has 
effected  are  worth  noting  before  we  come  to  the 
thought  and  hope  of  to-day. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  agricultural  schools 
were  first  established  in  Denmark,  one  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  that  has  made  most  progress,  in 
1788;  at  almost  exactly  the  time  when  a  Royal 
Commission  of  Great  Britain  began  its  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  farm  lands  in  England.  This 
little  country,  of  only  16,000  square  miles  area,  is 
now  almost  a  model  farm  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  small  farm  is,  happily  for  her,  a  necessity. 
There  are  all  told  only  2,000  holdings  of  600  acres 
and  upwards,  while  there  are  70,000  smaller  farms 
owned  by  peasants  in  freehold  and  200,000  hold- 
ings of  from  three  to  eight  acres  each.  This  is  a 
matter  of  course  where  over  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  people  are  crowded  into  so  small  a  space. 
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It  has  resulted  in  a  system  of  cultivation  that  pro- 
duces a  relatively  wonderful  total  of  national 
wealth. 

The  agricultural  exports  of  Denmark  increased 
from  $25,000,000  in  round  numbers  in  the  ten 
years  between  1880  and  1890  to  $35,000,000  for 
the  five  years  between  1895  ^^^  1900.  The  stock 
and  poultry  interests  are  important.  No  country 
in  Europe  surpasses  Denmark  in  butter  making. 
Her  exports  of  butter  to  Great  Britain  alone  are 
about  twenty  dollars  per  capita.  Her  exports  of 
eggs  in  the  five  years,  1895-99,  were  eleven  times 
those  of  the  five  years,  1875-79.  For  1906  they 
were  valued  at  $7,450,000,  or  nearly  three 
dollars  per  capita.  As  a  part  of  highly  de- 
veloped general  agriculture  these  figures  be- 
speak a  universal  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
good  farming,  and  one  is  not  surprised  at  the 
totals  when  he  learns  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  not  a  peasant  in  the  country  who  has 
not  gone  through  some  course  of  training  in 
its  agricultural  schools.  There  is  no  drift  to 
the  towns.  Farm  co-operation  has  reached  a 
high  development  No  wonder  that  a  recent 
observer  sums  up  the  present  state  of  Denmark 
in  these  words:  **  Rural  existence  is  not  only 
possible,  but  means  steady  progress  for  every 
faithful  worker." 

Belgium  is  a  small  state  whose  interest  centers 
in  manufacturing  rather  than  in  agriculture.     She 
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supplies  each  year  more  and  more  of  her  own 
food  requirements.  Her  consumption  of  bread  is 
rising  steadily,  being  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
statistics  about  one  pound  of  flour  per  capita  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  a  higher  total  average  than 
in  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  Yet 
her  imports  of  wheat  were  about  the  same  in 
1908  as  in  1906,  while  of  flour  they  were 
only  a  little  more  than  half  as  great.  In  the 
same  two  years  her  exports  of  wheat  in- 
creased 50  per  cent.,  and  her  exports  of 
flour  nearly  25  per  cent.  Equally  valuable 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  ad- 
vance in  agriculture  in  Japan,  in  Holland,  in 
France  and  Germany — ^in  almost  every  country  in 
the  civilized  world  outside  of  Russia.  In  France 
there  are  more  than  3,000  demonstration  fields 
and  farms  in  operation,  where  the  effects  of 
manures,  choice  of  seeds  and  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion upon  the  quality  and  amount  of  yield  are 
shown  to  the  eye,  and  become  object  lessons  to 
all  the  farmers  of  a  district. 

It  is  only  fifty  years  since  agricultural  education 
in  the  United  States  can  be  said  to  have  begun. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  but  a  fifth  wheel  to  the 
educational  wagon,  the  agricultural  school  being 
tacked  on  to  some  more  pretentious  institution 
and  having  few  students,  little  practical  instruction 
and  no  reputation.  Farmers  derided  it  and  their 
sons  avoided  it.    They  were  to  an  extent  right, 
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for  it  was  only  a  pretence.  The  first  experiment 
station  was  opened  in  1875.  By  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  there  were 
sixty-three  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country 
in  1907  maintaining  courses  in  agriculture,  among 
those  that  received  Federal  assistance  through 
acts  of  Congress.  There  were  66,193  students 
in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations.  But  the  great  advance  has  come  in  the 
broadening  of  the  educational  idea;  in  a  new 
thoroughness  and  dignity  in  the  work  of  schools 
devoted  especially  to  agriculture;  and  in  the  rise 
and  spread  everywhere  of  a  demand  for  such  in- 
struction, not  only  for  the  young  but  for  the  adult, 
as  shall  ensure  for  us  without  too  great  delay  the 
immense  advantages  of  better  methods.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  wait  twenty  or 
thirty  years  for  this  improvement  than  there  is 
why  we  should  refuse  to  accept  the  results  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  until  the  boys  and  girls  now  in 
the  primary  schools  have  grown  up  and  become 
operators.  The  fifteen  thousand  larmers  now  at 
work  who  have  graduated  from  agricultural 
schools  are  an  effective  missionary  force.  The 
next  quarter  of  a  century  should  see  in  this  country 
an  awakening,  an  expansion  and  an  advance  in 
the  agricultural  interests  as  great  as  that  which 
our  manufacturers  experienced  between  the  Civil 
War  and  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  institution 
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from  which  you  are  about  to  go  back  to  the 
ferm.  It  has  only  just  attained  its  legal 
majority,  having  achieved  its  great  success 
in  only  twenty-one  years.  Its  infancy  was 
not  promising.  To-day,  because  it  stands  on 
its  own  feet,  because  it  is  what  it  pretends 
to  be  and  not  a  so-called  literary  or  profes- 
sional school  where  pupils  are  taught  that  life  in 
the  city  is  more  to  be  desired  than  work  on  the 
farm;  because  competent  men  have  established 
here  a  system  of  practical  instruction  and  demon- 
stration, it  stands  high  both  in  results  accom- 
plished and  in  popular  repute.  Wherever  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  is  discussed,  and  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  full  of  it  now,  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  School,  as  it  ought  always  to  be 
called,  refusing  to  ape  college  titles  or  ways,  is 
named  with  respect  and  praise.  What  may  it 
become  in  the  future  by  a  proper  extension  of  its 
activities,  and  what  may  you  do  to  aid  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  mission  that  is  as  broad  as  the 
country  and  concerns  the  entire  human  race  ? 

President  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  has  stated  the  purpose  of 
such  institutions  in  words  that  could  scarcely  be 
improved:  **The  agricultural  college,  viewed  in 
the  largest  way,  has  three  distinct  missions.  It 
is  an  organ  of  research,  an  instructor  of  students, 
a  disseminator  of  knowledge."  It  should  main- 
tain all  three  activities  at  once.     In  all   of  them 
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this  institution  has  excelled.  You  have  had  ex- 
perience of  its  direct  instruction.  In  places  in 
this  State  young  men  who  studied  here  have 
taken  run-down  farms  and  grown  prosperous  by 
raising  them  to  high  productiveness.  Every 
student  who  would  not  have  been  a  failure  in  any 
other  occupation  has  become  a  better  farmer  by 
what  he  has  learned.  As  an  organ  of  research  it 
stands  high.  Among  its  publications  are  many 
that  have  added  valuable  practical  farm  knowledge 
to  the  common  stock.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  bulletins  exhibiting  the  effects  of  crop  rotation 
and  fertilizing  as  compared  with  soil  exhaustion 
by  single  cropping.  Researches  into  the  chem- 
ical properties  of  soil,  studies  of  seeds  and  varie- 
ties fitted  to  this  climate,  the  development  of 
plants  of  sturdier  growth  and  larger  yield — all 
these  have  been  prosecuted  with  success.  In 
Wisconsin  great  progress  has  been  made.  In 
Iowa  agricultural  education  has  taken  higher  rank 
than  in  almost  any  other  of  the  western  States. 

The  country  has  resounded  with  accounts  of 
the  wonders  worked  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  in 
the  creation  of  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers 
by  selection.  But  a  single  achievement  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  work  in  this  country, 
the  proving  that  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
may  be  added  to  the  corn  crop,  by  choosing 
the  best  ears  for  seed,  selecting  the  perfect 
kernels,  testing  them  by  weight,  and  so  growing 
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in  a  few  years  enough  grain  of  the  highest 
quality  for  seed  purposes,  will  add  more  to  food 
supply  and  wealth  in  a  year  than  the  horticul- 
ture of  Mr.  Burbank  can  in  a  generation.  Simi- 
lar work  has  been  done  in  relation  to  wheat  and 
other  crops.  In  France  they  have  raised  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  beets  from  ii  in  1870 
to  16  and  18  in  1908.  This  means  some- 
thing to  the  United  States,  where  the  value  of 
beet  sugar  produced  has  increased  543  per  cent, 
in  nine  years. 

How,  now,  about  the  third  function  of  the 
agricultural  school  as  a  disseminator  of  knowledge? 
Here  we  are  still  weakest,  and  in  this  branch  of 
its  work  future  effort  must  be  most  vigorous.  We 
know  enough  now  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
farming  business  of  the  country  if  improved 
methods  were  put  into  practice.  Were  this 
done,  the  farm  output  of  the  United  States 
would  be  doubled  within  five  or  ten  years,  and 
the  farmers  would  have  more  money  than  they 
ever  saw  before.  Although,  therefore,  we  look 
forward  to  advances  in  the  future  as  great  as  in 
the  past  in  the  way  of  discovery  and  improve- 
ment, it  is  most  important  to  get  the  knowledge 
we  have  already  into  practice.  To  that  all  exist- 
ing agencies  should  be  devoted,  and  they  should 
be  supplemented  and  aided  in  all  proper  ways. 

The  agricultural  school  should  stand  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  wise  parent  not  only  to  those  who,  like 
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you,  get  early  counsel  from  her,  but  to  others. 
The  farmer  on  the  farm  has  neither  time  nor 
money  to  make  experiments.  The  experiment 
station  can  do,  with  twenty  men  in  one  year,  the 
work  that  one  farmer  by  himself  could  not  do  in 
a  lifetime;  and  it  can  do  it  better  and  more  ac- 
curately. It  can  help  the  farmer  by  furnishing 
him  good  seed  or  testing  his  own  seed  grain.  On 
the  quality  of  seed  the  amount  and  grade  of  the 
crop  depend.  Now  he  often  sends  his  best  grain 
to  market,  uses  carelessly  chosen  lots  for  seed,  or 
even  relies,  with  incredible  folly,  upon  the  stuff 
that  a  paternal  government  furnishes  him  free 
under  a  congressional  frank,  obtained  from  some 
dealer  who  gets  a  good  price  for  an  indifferent 
article,  and  peddled  about  the  country  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  good  on  its  face  in  exchange 
for  votes.  To  root  out  this  hoary  old  abuse  will 
be  as  helpful  as  to  banish  the  Russian  thisde  and 
the  wild  mustard  from  our  fields. 

Perhaps  the  most  indispensable  enlargement  of 
the  kind  of  work  done  here  is  to  carry  it  down  to 
the  individual  worker.  Some  years  ago  the  be- 
lievers in  learning  organized  what  they  called  the 
"  university  extension  "  system.  They  realized 
that  many  were  too  old  and  some  too  poor  and 
some  too  closely  bound  by  the  need  of  earning  a 
support  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them  to  go  to  the  university.  By  correspondence, 
by  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  reading,  by 
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written  examinations  and  by  sending  out  traveling 
representatives  to  visit  and  counsel  as  well  as  to 
lecture  to  those  enrolled  in  the  classes,  new  regions 
of  thought  have  been  opened  and  new  mental 
powers  developed  among  those  who  could  never 
otherwise  have  enjoyed  any  advantage  of  a  uni- 
versity education.  This  is  the  sort  of  work  that 
our  agricultural  institutions  must  do  more  largely 
than  they  ever  have;  but  they  must  make  it  more 
direct,  more  general  and  more  persistent.  For 
among  the  people  who  are  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
rut  where  centuries  of  wrong  ideas  and  a  lifetime 
of  bad  practice  in  farming  have  left  them,  it  is  the 
practical  object-lesson,  the  conviction  which  comes 
from  something  seen  and  touched,  something 
done  while  you  are  looking  on,  that  counts. 

For  generations  the  farm  interest  of  Ireland  has 
been  notorious  the  world  over  for  its  poverty  and 
misery.  Landlordism,  furious  political  dissensions 
and  neglect  or  ruinous  methods  of  cultivation 
were  the  rule,  until  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
farmer  and  the  state  of  his  industry  both  became 
pitiable.  It  is  an  ideal  country  for  dairying* 
Abundance  of  pasture,  a  moist,  cool  climate,  the 
nearness  of  an  unlimited  market  for  dairy  and 
meat  products  across  the  Channel,  all  suggested  a 
remedy.  But  how  to  apply  it  ?  The  Irish  peas- 
ant is  ultra  conservative.  So  a  movement  was 
organized  for  what  might  be  called  a  "  dairy  ex- 
tension "  course.     Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  others 
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interested  put  a  dairy  on  wheels  and  sent  it  about 
the  country,  showing  the  people  everywhere  how 
the  work  should  be  done,  and  explaining  at  the 
same  time  how  it  would  create  prosperity.  Re- 
sults were  immediate.  The  people  caught  on, 
the  new  ideas  spread,  co-operative  effort  was  in- 
troduced, and  a  visitor  to  Ireland  as  it  is  now  says 
that  "  this  dense  population  on  a  poor  soil  is  un- 
dergoing such  economic  organization  as  to  prom 
ise  a  revolution  in  method  and  in  efficiency." 

In  our  own  country  the  need  is  different,  but 
it  exists.  This  institution  and  others  like  it  will 
go  on,  increasing  the  student  list,  making  dis- 
coveries, contributing  each  year  to  the  success  of 
the  farmer.  That  work  cannot  be  spared.  But 
its  base  may  be  broadened. 

The  influence  of  the  modem  idea,  which  means 
the  adoption  in  agriculture  of  principles  already 
worked  out  and  tested,  must  spread  everywhere. 
As  the  Federal  Government  assists  the  experiment 
stations  in  the  various  States,  so  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  the  activity  of  the  state 
agricultural  school  should  not  be  extended  by 
authority  to  the  counties.  Something  is  now 
done  by  institutes,  and  through  agents  sent  out 
to  investigate  methods  of  culture.  More  can  be 
done  by  carrying  demonstration  work  to  the 
farmer,  giving  him  facts  and  figures  and  ideas 
and  actual  records  of  production  and  profit,  until 
he  gives  up  his  antiquated  ways   and  falls  into 
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line.  With  a  number  of  model  farms  in  various 
parts  of  each  State,  the  transformation  would  be 
rapid.  If  the  farmers  earnestly  ask  for  these 
things  they  will  get  them. 

The  farmer's  life  is  the  most  independent  in  the 
world.  You  know  that  agriculture  may  be  as 
dignified  as  any  of  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions, because  if  properly  pursued  it  must  be  rela- 
tively as  learned  as  any  of  them.  You  know  that 
it  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  dependable.  Most 
of  the  elements  of  risk  may  easily  be  foreseen  and 
avoided.  It  is  becoming,  with  the  social  develop- 
ment continually  taking  place,  by  means  of  im- 
proved farm  machinery,  better  roads,  trolley  lines, 
good  schools,  rural  mail  delivery,  buildings  as  com- 
fortable and  sanitary  as  those  of  cities,  the  tele- 
phone and  the  low-priced  automobile,  as  pleasant 
as  any  other.  It  has  the  additional  advantages  of 
pure  air  and  water,  good  health,  and  that  closer 
contact  with  nature  which  man  needs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  that  is  best  in  him.  There  is 
slower  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  profitable,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  im- 
portant occupation  in  this  country  and  in  the  world. 
There  were  1,449,000  farms  in  the  United  States 
in  1850.  There  were  5,740,000  in  1900.  The 
number  has  increased  a  million  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  value  of  all  farm  products  in  1900 
was  $4,7 1 7,000,000.  In  1908  it  was  #7,800,000,000. 
The  next  census  will  probably  show  that  it  has 
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doubled  in  ten  years.  If  farm  methods  can  be 
improved  as  methods  have  in  other  industries,  if 
waste  can  be  cut  down  and  product  increased 
without  adding  to  cost — and  the  opportunity  is 
much  greater —  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
benefits  that  may  be  conferred  and  the  increase 
that  may  be  made  in  the  world  s  wealth. 

This  is  what  better  education  and  special  edu- 
cation, working  upon  the  human  mind  in  contact 
with  its  daily  tasks,  has  done  for  other  industries. 
This  is  what  it  has  begun  to  do  for  the  farm.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the 
gains  that  may  be  made.  Without  repeating 
familiar  details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  an- 
nual yield  of  farm  products  may  be  doubled.  It 
requires  no  visionary  process  or  impossible  stand- 
ard, but  only  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
should  do  what  is  being  done  by  those  of  other 
countries  with  inferior  material ;  with  older  and 
naturally  poorer  soil,  with  less  favorable  cli- 
mates and  harder  conditions  of  life.  To  raise  the 
production  per  acre  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
United  States  to  the  figure  constantly  maintained 
by  England  and  Germany  would  do  it.  It  is 
worth  working  for,  since  the  American  farmer 
even  now  creates  $15,000  of  wealth  every  minute 
in  the  year. 

Let  us  begin  at  home — ^for  the  moral  can  be 
pointed  forcibly  in  this  State  in  which  you  live 
and  where  you  are,  I  hope — to  become  forces  in 
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bringing  about  changed  conditions  for  the  better. 
The  dairy  interests  of  Minnesota  raised  the  value 
of  their  products  from  five  to  thirty  million  dol- 
lars in  the  last  fifteen  years,  Denmark,  with  less 
than  one-fifth  the  area  of  Minnesota  and  only  80 
per  cent,  of  it  productive,  sent  $48,000,000  worth  of 
butter  to  Great  Britain  alone  in  1906.  On  how 
many  of  our  farms  is  the  quality  of  stock  and  its 
value  for  dairy  or  market  purposes  a  matter  of 
study  ?  On  how  many  of  them  is  any  stock  kept  at 
all  except  what  maybe  actually  necessary  to  do  the 
farm  work  and  feed  the  farm  people  ?  You  have 
come  from  the  country  and  know  your  neighbor- 
hoods. Look  around  when  you  go  home  at  the 
possibilities  of  stock  raising,  and  you  will  realize 
that  we  have  not  made  a  beginning.  Millions 
will  be  gained  in  this  State  when  it  appreciates 
the  importance  of  the  stock  interest.  The  value 
of  farm  animals  sold  and  slaughtered  and  of  ani- 
mal products  at  the  farm  in  the  United  States  in 
1908  was  about  three-eighths  of  the  total  value  of 
farm  products,  or  nearly  three  billion  dollars.  It 
is  as  easy  to  add  to  that  as  to  plant  a  cutting  in 
the  ground  and  grow  a  tree.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  grain-growing  power  of  the  soil  will  be 
increased  or  restored  by  the  natural  fertilizer  thus 
provided. 

Take  another  illustration:  The  yield  of  wheat 
in  Minnesota  in  1908  averaged  12.8  bushels  per 
acre,  from  soil  once  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world. 
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I  will  not  compare  this  with  the  yield  of  other 
countries,  nor  with  States  like  Washington 
and  Oregon,  where  they  raise  an  average 
of  23  or  24  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  that 
would  not  be  unfair,  but  with  the  average  of 
the  whole  United  States,  slovenly  and  wasteful 
as  its  agriculture  is.  The  average  yield  of  the 
acreage  sown  to  spring  wheat  in  this  country 
in  1908  was  13.2  bushels  per  acre.  With  our 
natural  advantages  we  might  easily  have  doubled 
that.  We  might  certainly  have  equalled  the 
average  of  15.5  obtained  in  Iowa  or  the  17.5  in 
Wisconsin.  If  we  had  it  would  have  put  many 
millions  in  our  pockets.  But  if  we  had  raised  the 
average  in  Minnesota  evfen  the  little  four-tenths 
of  a  bushel  necessary  to  lift  it  to  the  low  national 
level,  it  would  have  added  over  $2,000,000  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State.  If  we  had  done  as  well  as 
our  neighbor  State  on  the  east,  we  should  have 
been  gainers  by  over  #20,000,000.  The  average 
for  oats  in  Minnesota  last  year  was  22  bushels, 
and  in  the  United  States  25  bushels.  Wisconsin 
produced  31.1  bushels,  more  than  40  per  cent, 
above  us.  Again,  the  difference  between  the  na- 
tional average  and  that  of  this  State  represented 
a  cash  value  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  In  few  other  States  do  potatoes  grow  in 
such  abundance  and  of  so  fine  quality.  The 
average  product  per  acre  in  the  nation,  about 
what  other  countries  would  consider  a  partial  crop 
failure,  was  85.7  bushels  last  year.     Minnesota's 
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average  was  76  bushels.  The  difference  amounts 
to  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
Taking  these  three  crops  only,  with  whose  care  our 
farmers  are  well  acquainted  and  which  respond 
readily  to  ordinary  cultivation,  and  having  as  a 
standard  the  small  average  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  Minnesota's  loss  in  1908  was  over  six  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars.  If  comparison  were 
made  with  what  might  have  been  done  by  the 
best  farm  methods,  the  figures  would  almost  pass 
belief.  A  dollar  lost  by  neglect  is  lost  just  as 
much  as  if  it  were  taken  away  by  force.  Yet 
were  any  one  to  propose  a  tax  of  six  or  seven 
million  dollars  annually  on  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  it  would  rightly  provoke  them  to  fierce  re- 
sistance. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  these 
facts,  all  of  them  drawn  from  the  advance  report 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
mere  spirit  of  fault-finding.  I  use  them  because 
they  show  so  plainly  what  is  the  matter ;  how  im- 
mense is  the  gap  between  the  farmer's  opportun- 
ity and  his  actual  condition.  I  draw  a  moral  from 
this  State  because  it  is  that  in  which  we  live  and 
labor.  Therefore  it  will  be  part  of  your  life  work 
to  rectify  these  mistakes  in  your  own  persons  and 
to  show  the  better  way  to  others.  To  learn  how 
to  do  this  has  been  one  chief  purpose  of  your  life 
here.  You  have  the  energy,  the  strength  and  the 
hope.  You  take  away  the  necessary  knowledge. 
You  will  be  false  to  your  opportunities  and  to 
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yourselves  if  you  do  not  help  to  change  this 
showing  before  many  years  have  passed. 

In  the  meantime  this  institution  should  not  be 
content  until  it  has,  as  far  as  within  it  lies,  sup- 
plied a  want  by  carrying  to  every  county  demon- 
strations of  the  best  methods  of  soil  treatment,  of 
crop  rotation,  of  seed  selection,  of  cultivation; 
and  of  the  combination  on  each  farm  of  grain 
growing,  the  raising  of  root  and  fodder  crops, 
stock  raising,  poultry  culture  and  all  the  minor 
interests  that  belong  to  high  grade  modern  farm- 
ing. Only  in  this  way  will  it  cover  all  the  ground 
staked  out  in  the  definition  of  an  agricultural 
school  as  I  have  quoted  it.  Only  so  will  it  be 
doing  its  duty  by  those  who  have  made  it  and  are 
proud  of  it;  those  by  whom  it  is  supported  and 
those  whom  it  aspires  to  serve.  It  is  a  noble 
office,  a  commanding  work.  The  future  of  this 
nation  rests  in  the  same  hands  that  fashioned  its 
past  The  man  on  the  farm  made  it  and  he  must 
preserve  it.  The  most  encouraging  and  inspiring 
sign  of  the  times  is  that  their  interests  are  awak- 
ening. Now  they  themselves  must  make  an 
effort,  respond  to  new  forces,  and  earn  and  take 
their  own.  Upon  the  life  on  the  land  and  the  in- 
telligent care  it  receives,  upon  the  steady  inflow 
of  strength  which  comes  from  that  union,  our  for- 
tunes, our  greatness,  our  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment, our  very  national  existence  will  depend. 
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We  have  met  to-day  to  honor  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  country's  modest  heroes,  to  commem- 
orate the  deeds  of  his  gallant  comrades  in  arms, 
to  recall  once  more  that  great  occasion  which 
gave  to  him  and  those  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  him,  enduring  fame.  A  nation  or  a  state  is 
at  its  best  upon  occasions  such  as  this.  The 
strife  of  party  and  of  persons  ceases.  Selfish  in- 
terests stand  aside.  For  the  moment  the  things 
that  occupy  our  days  of  action  are  hushed. 

The  patriot  whose  name  this  memorial  bears 
was  one  of  those  direct  and  simple  men  who  rise 
so  often  to  the  level  of  great  acts.  Outside  of 
his  military  record,  the  life  of  Colonel  Colvill 
reads  as  modestly  as  even  he  would  have  desired. 
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He  was  born  at  Forestville,  New  York,  in  1830. 
He  came  to  Minnesota  in  the  early  fifties,  and 
settled  at  Red  Wing  in  1854.  He  was  a  quiet, 
scholarly,  unpretentious  man,  filled  with  the  faith 
of  patriotic  duty.  Nowhere  did  the  flame  of  de- 
votion burn  more  brightly  or  more  steadily  than 
among  the  scattered  people  of  the  frontier.  Min- 
nesota was  one  of  the  newest  and  most  sparsely 
peopled  of  all  the  States.  Yet  the  first  offer  of 
help  in  the  dark  days  of  1861,  the  first  definite 
proposal  by  a  State  to  put  men  in  the  field  in  de- 
fence of  the  Union  and  of  human  freedom,  was 
made  by  our  war  governor,  Alexander  Ramsey. 
And  among  the  first  to  respond  was  this  unknown 
young  lawyer  of  Red  Wing,  who  raised  there  a 
body  of  recruits,  constituting  Company  F  of  the 
immortal  First  Minnesota,  and  he  became  their 
captain. 

The  details  of  his  life  thereafter  are  known  to 
you  all;  part  of  a  proud  and  grave  inheritance. 
Captain  Colvill  became  Colonel  Colvill  in  1863. 
From  first  to  last  he  took  part  in  more  than  thirty 
battles.  First  wounded  in  that  fiery  baptism  with 
which  the  war  opened  at  Bull  Run,  he  commanded 
his  regiment  from  the  first  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg until  that  bloody  charge  at  Gettysburg  left 
him  wounded  on  the  field.  After  his  days  of 
service  were  over,  he  returned  quietly  to  the 
simple  life  he  loved.     When  the  batde  flags  were 
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about  to  be  removed  from  the  old  capitol  to  the 
new,  the  veterans  of  the  First  Minnesota  came  to 
escort  that  tattered  ensign  to  its  home  in  this 
stately  pile.  Their  old  leader  met  with  them, 
spent  the  evening  with  comrades  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  and  when  the  morning  came  he  had  an- 
swered another  and  a  final  call. 

His  virtues  need  no  other  commemoration 
than  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  the  tried 
and  lasting  affection  of  those  who  were  near  to 
him  in  life.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  of  his 
sanity  and  largeness  of  mind,  that  he  coveted  no 
public  recognition.  He  declared,  when  a  brevet 
brigadier  generalship  was  offered  to  him,  that  he 
would  rather  die  as  Colonel  of  the  old  First  Min- 
nesota. It  is  thus  that  he  lives  in  history  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men.  It  is  this  indis- 
soluble association  with  the  little  troop  of  heroes 
whose  fame  can  never  die  that  he  chose  as  his 
chief  title  to  distinction.  This  is  the  proudest 
word  written  upon  the  monument  which  attests 
the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  another  genera- 
tion, knowing  only  by  tradition  the  stem  days 
through  which  he  lived.  His  life  touched  its  high 
tide  when  he  shouted  the  "  Charge  "  that  sent  the 
First  Minnesota  to  death  and  glory  where  the 
Nation  s  future  was  wavering  in  the  balance. 

To-day  s  ceremonies  would  lose  meaning  and 
fail  in  justice  if  they  did  not  make  that  one  historic 
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event  their  center;  if  they  did  not  reunite  the 
dead  and  the  living  by  joining  in  honor  and  praise 
the  commander  in  whose  name  this  monument  is 
reared  and  the  men  who  followed  him  ;  a  few  of 
whom,  in  ranks  more  fatally  thinned  by  time  than 
by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  are  still  with  us  to 
live  again  that  day  of  unfading  glory.  Time  has 
detracted  nothing  from  the  achievement  of  the 
First  Minnesota.  The  further  we  recede  from  the 
moment  when  they  threw  themselves  without 
wavering  into  the  jaws  of  death — the  more  we 
compare  it  with  other  feats  of  arms  that  have 
been  celebrated  in  song  and  story — ^the  more  dis- 
tinguished and  incomparable  it  appears.  It  is 
unique  not  only  in  the  history  of  our  nation  but 
in  the  records  of  all  warfare  in  modem  history.  It 
is  not  our  personal  pride,  or  the  disposition  to 
exalt  our  own,  but  the  official  record  that  gives  to 
the  regiment  which  shares  with  its  old  leader 
to-day  the  affection  and  reverence  of  all,  its  station 
in  the  hall  of  earthly  fame. 

The  day  was  the  crisis  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  the  hour  was  the  crisis  of  a  memor- 
able attempt  to  strike  a  swift,  straight  blow 
through  the  living  body  of  the  Union  that  should 
leave  it  helplessly  dissevered.  The  whole  coun- 
try thrilled  with  comprehension  of  what  this  battle 
meant;  of  what  must  follow  should  Gettysburg 
have  the  same  ending  as  Bull  Run.     Not  then 
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would  victory  have  found  the  forces  of  the  South 
incapable  of  utilizing  it  to  the  full.  Because  of 
the  danger  of  this  supreme  effort  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  de- 
cisive names  that  these  four  years  of  strife  wrote 
indelibly  into  our  history. 

Equally  significant  and  fateful  was  the  moment 
that  flashes  into  every  man  s  thought  and  fills  his 
heart  with  pride  as  he  realizes  the  significance  of 
the  monument  which  we  are  here  to  dedicate. 
Like  all  great  things,  it  and  all  that  it  involved 
were  very  simple.  The  corps  of  Sickles  had  been 
defeated  and  forced  backward.  To  this  point  of 
disaster  reinforcements  were  hurrying,  but  they 
would  arrive  too  late  unless  the  oncoming  legions 
could  be  checked.  Were  this  not  done,  the 
Union  line  would  be  practically  cut  in  two,  the 
army's  flank  turned  and  the  day  s  ending  could 
hardly  be  doubtful.  To  save  it  must  be  the  work 
of  a  moment.  To  hold  back  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy,  supported  by  their  batteries  and  wild 
with  success  and  the  desire  of  victory,  only  the 
handful  of  men  of  the  First  Minnesota  were  avail- 
able. On  that  single  chance  these  men  staked 
their  lives,  accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible, 
and  decided  the  fortunes  not  only  of  that  day 
but  perhaps  of  years  of  war. 

The  glory  of  it  is  that  they  went  down  into  the 
valley  of  death  not  doggedly,  but  bravely;  holding 
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life  cheap  in  comparison  with  their  duty  and  their 
cause.  Because  of  the  great  courage  with  which 
they  faced  their  fate,  they  accomplished  results 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  There 
was  a  mental  shock  from  the  possibility  of  such  a 
charge,  as  effective  as  the  impact  of  bullet  or  bay- 
onet. And  so  moral  and  physical  heroism  joined 
forces  and  kept  the  field  until  the  critical  moment 
had  passed,  the  reinforcements  appeared  and  the 
day  was  saved.  Then,  not  broken  or  swallowed 
up,  not  yielding  themselves  prisoners,  when  their 
work  was  done,  the  small  remnant  of  survivors, 
only  forty-seven  in  all,  with  their  colors  still  in 
their  possession  and  their  spirit  unsubdued,  re- 
tired because  they  were  ordered  back  and  their 
task  accomplished.  On  that  bloody  field  they  left 
their  colonel  and  every  field  officer  either  dead  or 
wounded.  There  they  left  215  of  the  262  men 
who  had  followed  the  command  to  charge.  Not 
a  man  was  unaccounted  for.  Not  one  had  flinched 
upon  that  terrible  day. 

When  we  place  their  act  upon  a  pedestal  so 
high  and  decorate  it  with  unstinted  praise  we  do 
not  exaggerate  the  bare  fact.  It  has  been  called 
"  a  feat  of  arms  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
modern  warfare  "  ;  and  such  it  is  not  only  to  the 
partial  eye  of  friends  but  by  the  test  of  actual 
comparison.  The  total  loss  of  the  First  Minnesota 
at  Gettysburg  was  82  per  cent.     The  charge  of 
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the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava  has  stood  for  most 
of  the  English-speaking  world  as  the  supreme 
effort  of  human  valor  in  a  forlorn  hope.  The  "  Six 
Hundred  "  of  Tennyson's  poem  lost  37  per  cent  of 
their  number,  more  being  taken  prisoners  than  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Imperial  Prussian  Guards 
at Gravelotte  lost  50 percent.;  the  Guarde-Schuet- 
zen  46  per  cent,  at  Metz.  But  never  since  Ther- 
mopylae has  there  been  in  a  successful  action  such  a 
percentage  of  loss  as  the  First  Minnesota  sustained; 
never,  by  the  most  generous  estimate  of  all  the 
brave  deeds  of  the  past,  has  human  courage  more 
completely  triumphed.  In  the  procession  of  the 
heroes  of  all  ages,  the  First  Minnesota  will  march 
at  the  head  of  the  line. 

Who  were  these  men  who  wrought  a  deed  so 
fine  and  lasting  ?  Most  were  American-born,  but 
the  other  nationalities  that  have  contributed  most 
to  the  strength  of  our  composite  race  were  also 
represented  on  this  roll  of  fame.  They  were  men 
who  had  learned  to  labor  and  to  endure.  Their 
virtues  were  large,  simple  and  candid.  They  saw 
things  straight;  and  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
their  daily  life  had  taught  them  to  do  things 
quickly  and  well.  There  is  no  better  making  of 
a  soldier.  The  members  of  the  First  Minnesota 
represented  the  furthest  advance  of  civilization  in 
the  Northwest. 

For  untold  generations  it  will  bring  pleasure 
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and  pride  to  our  descendants  as  it  does  to  us  all 
to  tell  this  stofy  that  cannot  grow  old.  There  is 
no  blood  so  cold,  no  heart  so  immersed  in  the 
world's  cares  that  does  not  thrill  to  it.  But  to 
none  can  it  bring  the  personal  touch  contributed 
here  and  now  by  the  gray  hairs,  the  bent  forms, 
the  symbols  of  honorable  age  that  greet  our  eyes 
in  the  survivors  of  what  was  both  an  age  of  heroes 
and  an  age  of  chivalry.  As  long  as  the  nation 
lives,  the  memory  of  that  great  sacrifice  must  lend 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  loftiness  of  aim  to  the 
daily  work  of  those  who  have  entered  into  an  in- 
heritance bought  with  blood  and  self-sacrifice* 
As  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  tree  grows  out 
of  the  root,  so  from  the  graves  of  our  heroes,  from 
such  memories  as  we  are  met  to-day  to  revive, 
from  such  honor  as  we  pay  to  the  leader  before 
whose  memorial  our  heads  are  bared,  arise  new 
civic  ideals  and  a  will  to  serve  the  Republic  and 
keep  it  for  the  blessing  of  our  people  and  the 
hope  of  all  the  earth. 

Remembering  them  and  their  achievements, 
we  may  well  be  modest.  We  may  well  cultivate 
the  qualities  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  without 
which  men  or  nations  may  be  successful  but  can 
scarcely  be  called  great.  These  carried  to  its 
triumphant  close  the  struggle  that  convulsed  this 
nation.  These  especially  marked  the  mightiest 
leader  of  them  all,  who  paid  to  the  event  this  day 
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commemorates,  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg, 
his  tribute  in  words  so  lofty  in  their  thought  and 
feeling  that  they  must  always  remain  our  model. 
With  another  of  the  great,  simple  thoughts  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  we  may  conclude  this  day's 
ceremony,  taking  them  with  us  as  we  turn  again 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  confronting  the  day's 
work,  short  or  long,  that  awaits  us  all:  "  And, 
having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and 
with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God, 
and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly 
hearts!" 
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Address  delivered  by  Mr-  James  J.  Hill 

at  the  Opening  of  the 
A laskcL-- 1  ukon-- Pacific    Exposition. 

Seatde,.  Wash.,  June  1,  1909 


The  idea  of  a  federation  of  the  world  comes 
nearest  realization  in  the  great  expositions  that  as- 
semble actual  evidences  of  man's  progress  in  self- 
development  and  towards  his  development  of  the 
earth.  The  people  who  furnish  exhibits  standing 
side  by  side  could  not  always  live  in  peace  in  close 
personal  contact.  Men  in  our  day  move  towards 
their  material  advances  principally  through  the 
struggle  for  wealth.  The  comforts  and  luxuries 
that  have  been  won  from  the  earth  are  symbols  of 
greater  things  behind.  An  exhibit  of  the  works 
of  industry,  science  and  art  is,  therefore,  a  hiunan 
document  of  high  and  convincing  value. 

Most  of  the  expositions  of  the  past  had  a  historic 
motive.  It  is  a  sign  of  development  when  we 
move  away  from  dependence  on  some  past  fact, 
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and  celebrate  instead  the  general  sweep  of  such 
forces  as  make  for  future  progress.  The  nation 
to-day  faces  forward,  not  backward.  Such  is  the 
genius  of  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 
It  is  expressed  in  its  very  name;  beginning  with 
the  farthest,  newest  and  least  developed  district  of 
our  national  domain,  covering  a  coast  that  reaches 
from  well  within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  near  the 
Tropics,  and  embracing  all  the  mystery  and  might 
that  have  been  suggested  by  the  word  **  Pacific '^ 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  It  appears  in  the 
design  of  this  beautiful  exposition  city  and  its  inte- 
gration with  your  state  university  and  its  future. 
Something  more  inspiring  than  a  date,  something 
of  the  onward  and  upward  impulse  that  is  older 
than  nations,  institutions,  industries,  older  than 
man  himself;  something  active,  personal,  achiev- 
ing, inheres  in  the  thought  and  labor  crowned  to- 
day by  this  happy  event.  You  have  learned  more 
of  your  own  powers  by  carrying  to  successful  com- 
pletion an  enterprise  so  ambitious.  The  outer 
world,  by  which  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
stiU  largely  unknown  and  unappreciated,  will  car- 
ry away  from  here  information  as  well  as  delight. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  small  episode  in  the  march  of 
human  events  and  the  unfolding  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory ;  but  in  some  ways,  also,  it  may  mark  an  epoch. 
Portland  sounded  the  commemorative  note  by 
its  celebration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Not 
because  historic  incident  is  scanty  does  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  make  a  different  appeal.    The  Pa- 
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cific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  has  records  of  daring 
and  endurance.  Out  of  its  past  rise  mighty  mem- 
ories of  men  and  events.  Balboa  and  those  other 
Spaniards  who  lorded  it  in  Mexico,  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Philippines  more  than  three  and  a 
half  centuries  ago,  founded  San  Diego  just  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  this  exposition 
opened.  Cook,  the  fearless  navigator,  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  circled  the  world  for  enemies 
to  kill  and  booty  to  carry  off  for  himself  and  his 
queen,  and,  as  he  used  to  put  it,  **to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,'' explored  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific. 
Vitus  Bering  sailed  around  the  northeastern  point 
of  Siberia  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  and 
afterward  discovered  the  coast  of  Alaska.  The 
people  of  the  Pacific  states  and  territories  helped 
in  our  fight  for  human  freedom.  They  helped  to 
change  the  price  of  the  cheapest  commodity  in  the 
poorest  home  when  California  poured  out  its  store 
of  gold.  The  maintenance  of  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  mother  who  had  sent  them 
out  by  way  of  the  old  Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  trails 
brought  the  country  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of 
war. 

Memories  of  Spain  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Charles  and  of  Philip,  the  England  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Spanish  Armada,  France  of  the  old  regime 
and  the  France  of  Napoleon,  unite  with  recollec- 
tions of  the  pioneer  and  the  missionary,  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Whitman,  to  enrich  this  country 
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with  a  past  of  depth  and  wide  variety.  Jefferson 
and  Rush,  Gallatin  and  Adams,  Webster  and  Clay, 
Lincoln  and  Seward  had  faith  in  its  future  and  de- 
termined to  retain  and  enlarge  it  The  memory 
of  heroes  and  statesmen  is  enshrined  in  the  names 
of  its  states,  its  cities  and  its  rivers.  History  lin- 
gered here  a  little  longer  in  the  pioneer  stage  than 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but  it  is  coeval  with  much 
of  the  Middle  West.  Astoria  and  Spokane  are 
.  within  two  or  three  years  of  their  centenaries. 

This  occasion  marks  also  a  change  in  the  con- 
scious attitude  of  the  Pacific  Coast  toward  the  rest 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
this  section  ever  failed  to  realize  the  national  in- 
tegrity. The  Pacific  States  have  not  been  appeal- 
ed to  in  vain  on  the  chief  issues  of  the  time.  But 
there  was  once  a  certain  aloofness,  a  certain  su- 
premacy  of  separate  and  independent  interest. 
There  long  persisted  here  a  kind  of  indifference 
about  what  might  be  happening  beyond  the  moun- 
tain barrier  to  the  east.  People  bom  here  felt 
little  desire  to  cross  it.  Newcomers  soon  found 
the  old  point  of  view  lost  in  a  new  local  interest. 
The  coming  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  first 
shattered  this  isolation.  The  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  Alaska,  the  inflow  of  restless  enter- 
prise, the  development  of  your  country  and  the 
upbuilding  of  your  cities  by  the  men  and  capital 
of  the  outer  world  strengthened  old  bonds  and 
created  new  ones.  This  exposition  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  laying  of  the  last  rail,  the  driving  of  the 
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last  spike,  in  unity  of  mind  and  purpose  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  country  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  the  witness  of  that  constantly  broaden- 
ing  tie  which  is  both  the  price  we  pay  for  civiliza- 
tion and  the  boon  that  it  confers  upon  us.  Never 
again  can  the  Pacific  Coast  withdraw  into  itself; 
never  again  can  it  know  any  slackening  of  the 
tide  of  life  that  sweeps  through  all  the  nation's 
veins  when  it  crosses  the  Great  Divide. 

I  have  said  that  the  two  events  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  awakening  of  the  Pacific  com- 
monwealths are  the  completion  of  railroads  across 
the  continent  and  the  incorporation  of  Alaska  in 
the  national  domain.  It  is  fitting  that  the  latter, 
giving  to  this  exposition  two-thirds  of  its  name  and 
much  of  its  exhibits  and  its  interest,  should  have 
first  place.  Indeed,  generations  must  pass  before 
the  country  can  realize  all  the  consequences  of  a 
purchase  received  with  jeers  and  ridicule  only 
forty-two  years  ago.  It  was  the  mind  of  Peter 
the  Great  that  conceived  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  worth  adding  to  Russia's  expanse,  and 
he  sent  out  the  adventurous  navigators  who  first 
dropped  anchor  **  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  St. 
Elias."  It  was  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Washington  which,  iq  1866,  memorialized  con- 
gress, asking  the  government  to  secure  for  the 
people  fishing  rights  and  privileges  iq  Alaskan 
waters,  and  thus  revived  the  almost  abandoned 
project  of  a  purchase.  It  was  the  prophetic  vision 
of  William  H.  Seward,  foreseeing  its  place  in  f u- 
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ture  development,  that  secured,  against  the  judg- 
ment of  most  of  his  associates  and  nearly  all  of  the 
people,  this  mighty  expanse  of  coimtry  for  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  gold  now  taken  annually 
from  its  mines.  The  total  wealth  production  of 
Alaska  since  1880  is  nearly  $300,000,000. 

Thirty  years  ago  intercourse  with  Alaska  was 
limited  practically  to  the  needs  of  the  sealing  in- 
dustry. It  amounted  yearly  to  a  few  hundred 
passengers  and  as  many  tons  of  freight.  In  1890 
the  total  exports  and  imports  combined  were  less 
than  $30,000.  In  1907  they  reached  $2,616,517,  an 
increase  of  8,844  per  cent  in  seventeen  years. 
Alaskans  trade  with  the  United  States  was  less 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  down  to  1886 ;  it  is 
now  ahnost  $33,000,000  a  year.  The  lure  of  gold 
first  drew  the  explorer  into  her  wilds.  Oold  no 
longer  constitutes  her  chief  promise  much  more 
than  it  does  that  of  CaHf  omia.  All  the  precious 
metals,  coal  in  abundance,  fisheries  of  great  value, 
timber  that  may  possibly  become  the  last  resource 
of  a  wasteful  nation,  rich  soil  that  matures  some 
crops  rapidly  under  the  forcing  sunlight  of  the 
eighteen  hour  northern  day, — this  wealth  distrib- 
uted over  a  coimtry  that  extends  as  far  west  from 
Skagway  as  Skagway  is  west  from  New  York,  and 
is  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  whole  United  States, 
will  soon  deserve  an  exposition  of  its  own. 

Alaska  awakens  the  imagination  of  men.  She 
has  modified  profoundly  and  accelerated  the  prog- 
ress and  increase  of  wealth  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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This  great  city  reckons  her  resources  and  her  trade 
as  its  most  valuable  asset.  Tacoma  and  Portland 
and  San  Francisco  share  in  the  rich  ransom  she 
has  paid  for  rescue  from  savagery.  She  is  re- 
latively no  better  known  or  more  developed  than 
was  Colorado  or  Montana  fifiy  years  ago.  The 
exhibits  here  give  a  mere  hint  of  the  contribution, 
still  imrevealed  even  to  our  fancy,  which  she  is  to 
make  to  national  life  and  activity  in  the  hilf  cen- 
tury to  come.  As  it  was  the  commonwealths  of 
the  Middle  West  and  Northwest  that,  in  their  rise, 
swung  the  nation  like  a  ship  swaying  with  the  tide 
slowly  but  surely  toward  the  ideal  of  freedom  and 
union,  that  have  molded  us  to  what  we  are,  so  it 
may  well  be  that  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
will  be  decided  in  some  great  crisis  hereafter  by 
the  men,  the  wealth,  the  industry,  the  ideas  to  be 
bom  generations  hence  in  the  wide  spaces,  under 
the  clear  skies,  amid  the  bracing  airs  of  our  giant 
child  of  the  north  that  occupies  the  place  of  honor 
here  today. 

The  other  and  immediate  cause  of  quickened 
development  on  the  Pacific  Coast  began  to  be  ef- 
fective in  1869,  when  first  a  connection  with  rail- 
way lines  leading  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was 
completed.  It  was  imdertaken  as  a  measure  of 
welding  together  the  distant  parts  of  the  Union. 
Before  that  only  a  few  bold  minds  had  conceived 
continental  unity  as  either  politically  or  physically 
possible.  Mr.  Tracy,  of  New  York,  in  1822  ut- 
tered in  congress  this  ultimatum,  from  which  there 
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was  then  practically  no  dissent :  **  Nature  has  fix- 
ed limits  for  our  nation ;  she  has  kindly  interposed 
as  our  western  barrier  mountains  almost  inacces- 
sible, whose  base  she  has  skirted  with  irreclaima- 
ble deserts  of  sand/'  The  old  Central  and  Union 
Pacific  connection  did  not  reach  through  the  set- 
tled portion  of  what  was  still  known  as  Oregon 
Territory.  It  touched  it  only  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner. The  Northern  Pacific  was  completed  in  1883 ; 
in  1887  Portland  was  connected  directly  with  the 
Central  Pacific;  and  in  1893  the  Great  Northern 
was  extended  to  Seattle.  The  resulting  growth 
has  been  like  that  which  follows  the  application  of 
water  to  your  soils.  In  1870  the  population  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  560,000,  almost  half  a  million  of  these 
having  arrived  since  the  discovery  of  gold  tweniy- 
two  years  earlier.  In  the  same  year  the  popula- 
tion of  what  was  then  called  the  Northwest,  includ- 
ing Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  was  130,000. 
In  the  century  between  the  settlement  of  San 
Diego  and  the  census  of  1870,  this  vast  region,  cov- 
ering fifteen  hundred  miles  of  coast  line  and  an  in- 
terior cultivated  in  places  well  back  into  the  moun- 
tains, had  acquired  a  population  of  less  than  700,- 
000.  Of  these  150,000  in  round  numbers  were  in 
San  Francisco.  Portland  had  but  a  little  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  the  whole  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory 24,000.  The  largest  town  in  Western 
Washington  was  Olympia,  with  1,200  people; 
while  Seattle  was  the  name  of  an  inconsiderable 
village,  distinguished  only  in  possessing  from  the 
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begiimiiig  the  germ  of  that  pluck,  self-reliance  and 
public  spirit  that  have  since  created  this  city  of 
Aladdin's  lamp.  In  1900,  thirty  years  later,  Cal- 
ifornia had  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  people. 
There  were  more  than  a  million  in  the  three  states 
of  the  Northwest.  And  the  census  of  next  year 
will  at  least  double  that  total.  In  the  last  eight 
years  more  than  one  thousand  miles,  or  nearly  40 
per  cent.,  were  added  to  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  When  capital  can  be  en- 
ticed back  into  railway  investments  by  assurance 
of  proper  protection  and  a  reasonable  return,  the 
progress  of  construction  will  do  more  for  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  than  for  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

What  relation  does  the  material  development  of 
this  section  bear  to  that  of  the  nation?  First  of 
all,  its  imexhausted  resources  are  the  greatest  and 
most  diversified  in  the  United  States.  It  is  imique 
in  possessing  abundantly  all  of  the  four  great 
sources  of  wealth  upon  which  human  life  depends. 
Its  fisheries  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world.  Although  its  mineral  wealth  may  not  be 
developed  for  half  a  century  yet,  it  has  made  the 
coast  from  Lower  California  to  Cape  Nome  as 
famous  as  the  diggings  of  Australia  or  the  reefs 
of  the  South  African  Band.  It  has  the  one  large 
body  of  merchantable  timber  stiU  standing  in  the 
United  States.  Its  soil  will  produce  in  profusion 
the  best  quality  of  everything  grown  between  the 
sub-arctics  and  the  sub-tropics.    So  wide  and  rapid 
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has  been  the  extension  of  the  fruit-growing  inter- 
est that  no  reliable  statistics  covering  it  as  a  whole- 
are  obtainable.  In  1908  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon  produced  54,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
With  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  acre- 
age of  the  coimtry,  their  yield  was  more  than  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  Including  Alaska,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  furnishes  26  per  cent  in  value  of  all  the 
fish  products  of  the  United  States,  both  coast  and 
interior.  The  value  of  its  lumber  product  in  1906 
was  17  per  cent  of  the  coimtry 's  output,  and 
Washington  alone  produced  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  coimtry 's  shingles.  She  mined  65  per  cent  of 
all  the  coal  mined  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Including 
Alaska,  this  Coast  furnishes  nearly  45  per  cent  of 
the  gold  product  of  the  United  States,  and  Alaska 
now  takes  precedence  of  CaHfomia  as  a  gold-pro- 
ducer. In  our  time,  when  a  human  want  and  the 
means  of  satisfying  it  cannot  long  co-exist,  no  mat- 
ter what  distances  and  obstacles  lie  between^  with- 
out presently  coming  together,  such  resources  are 
cause  not  merely  for  local  pride  but  for  world- 
congratulation.  Those  who  employ  them  wisely 
will  play  no  small  part  upon  the  big  stage  of  life. 
Facing  this  majestic  sea  and  looking  across  it 
to  coasts  f uU  of  mystery  and  attraction  for  men 
for  thousands  of  years,  the  Pacific  Coast  has  par- 
ticipated in  foreign  commerce  more  extensively 
than  its  population  or  its  wealth  would  suggest 
In  the  fifteen  year  period  from  1893  to  1908  the 
growth  of  our  total  exports  and  imports  by  cus- 
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toms  districts  shows  some  startling  contrasts.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  entire  United  States  in  these 
years  increased  ahnost  74  per  cent  The  Atlantic 
ports,  with  commerce  already  developed,  show  a 
growth  of  but  47  per  cent.  The  sudden  expansion 
of  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Duluth-Superior  and 
other  interior  shipping  centers  increased  the  trade 
of  the  northern  border  and  lake  ports  in  the  aggre- 
gate 172  per  cent.  In  the  same  time  the  increase 
for  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  combined 
was  102%  per  cent.  But  in  the  last  seventeen  years 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Puget  Sound  district 
alone,  which  included  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  jumped 
from  $3,021,434  to  $69,012,681,  or  2,184  per  cent. 
For  the  district  of  the  Willamette  the  gain  was 
267  per  cent.,  and  for  Alaska  8,844.  Seattle  is  now 
the  third  city  in  the  United  States  as  a  cotton  ex- 
porter. The  historian  of  this  coast.  Professor 
Shafer,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  says:  **The 
people  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  fully  alive  to  the 
strategic  importance  of  their  position  in  the  his- 
torical scheme  of  national  development.  They 
realize  that  much  of  the  present  advantage  with 
reference  to  the  Orient  is  due  to  their  efforts  and 
sacrifices  in  the  past;  and  they  expect  peculiar  ad- 
vantages to  come  to  this  region  in  the  immediate 
future  from  the  movements  now  in  operation  on 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific.  There  is  among 
them  much  evidence  of  that  abounding  hopeful- 
ness, that  joyous  anticipation  of  the  future  which 
often  characterizes  vigorous  new  communities  on 
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the  threshold  of  great  transformations/^  Meas- 
ured by  its  linear  extent,  its  continental  relation, 
its  situation  with  reference  to  the  carrying  trade, 
and  its  position  upon  the  ocean  where  the  world  ^s 
future  will  probably  witness  stupendous  changes, 
its  resources,  its  production  and  its  connnerce  are 
substantial  elements  in  national  greatness  and  na- 
tional promise. 

No  less  weighty  should  be  its  contribution  to  the 
formation  of  national  ideals,  the  shaping  of  na- 
tional ambitions,  the  direction  of  national  policies. 
Out  of  the  West  have  come  formative  impulses 
that  enriched  the  history  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
goal  of  the  enterprising  and  fearless.  While  others 
deliberate,  it  acts.  While  they  coimt  consequences, 
it  looks  upon  results  as  already  nearing  accom- 
plishment. If  the  star  of  empire  in  history  has 
moved  westward,  it  followed  rather  than  led  those 
bold  spirits  by  which  empires  are  made  and  up- 
held. Here,  on  the  westernmost  verge  of  the  con- 
tinentt  where  progress  must  pause  for  a  moment, 
like  the  early  voyagers,  before  venturing  across 
the  broad  Pacific  to  remake  that  Orient  which 
beheld  some  of  her  earliest  conquests,  may  well  be 
exhibited  in  pronounced  and  admirable  form  the 
qualities  that  have  always  marked  the  American 
West.  They  are  expressed  in  this  exposition.  In 
its  conception  is  the  boldness  of  those  who  fought 
with  nature  and  turned  her  forbidding  strongholds 
to  pleasant  human  uses.  In  its  execution  is  the 
vigor  of  youth  that  should  ripen  into  a  splendid 
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maturity-  In  everything  is  the  magnificent  self- 
confidence  without  which  there  can  be  neither 
great  qualities  nor  great  achievements.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  drawn  to  a  large  scale.  The  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  the  distances;  even  the  forms  of 
sea  and  vegetable  life  are  fixed  on  a  generous  plan. 
Such  surroundings  should  be  incompatible  with 
human  pettiness.  Man  should  emulate  nature  by 
growing  into  greatness  of  interest,  purpose, 
thought  and  character.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
nowhere  else  could  there  be  such  inspiration  from 
environment  for  the  development  of  a  worthy  civ- 
ic spirit,  as  well  as  for  great  material  creations. 

The  Pacific  Coast  completes  our  continental  her- 
itage. Because  of  it  first  rose  a  vision  of  Oriental 
trade  which,  if  left  to  develope  without  legislative 
interference,  might  by  this  time  have  realized  all 
anticipations.  The  total  trade  of  the  Pacific 
amounts  to  almost  $4,000,000,000,  or  more  than  our 
entire  foreign  trade  at  the  present  time,  and  of 
this  we  control  possibly  a  fifth.  Measured  by  its 
foreign  trade,  Hongkong  is  probably  the  greatest 
port  of  the  world.  You  look  out  toward  it  across 
an  open  ocean.  China's  foreign  commerce  has 
practically  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  That 
of  Japan  has  almost  trebled,  and  is  now  approach-*' 
ing  $500,000,000  a  year.  The  shortest  sea  route 
from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of  both  begins 
at  the  wharves  of  your  city. 

We  have  many  good  harbors  on  this  Coast.    The 
shortest  route  from  England  to  Japan  will  be  by 
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way  of  the  completed  Panama  canal.  We  have 
much  to  sell  that  the  Orient  could  buy.  But  Ori- 
ental business  must  be  studied  and  cultivated.  We 
must  meet  all  the  rest  of  the  world  on  this  groimd 
of  common  competition,  including  the  awaken- 
ed, competent  and  highly  competitive  Japanese 
and  Chinese  themselves.  Ideas  severely  restrict- 
ive when  applied  to  domestic  commerce  become 
destructive  in  the  larger  field.  It  may  be  and  it 
should  be  the  part  of  these  commonwealths  to  ex- 
pand the  incompetent  national  conception  of  its 
Oriental  opportunity,  and  to  breathe  into  it  some- 
thing of  the  common  sense  and  fairness  of  the 
West.  Your  visitors  should  carry  away  with  them, 
along  with  recollections  of  new  possibilities  of 
wealth,  new  methods,  new  markets  and  new  trad- 
ing peoples,  a  fund  of  new  ideas  and  old  ones  re- 
cast in  a  larger  mold.  If  that  is  not  one  of  the 
fruits  of  your  effort,  the  Alaska-Tukon-Pacific 
Exposition,  though  admired  and  praised,  though 
the  precursor  of  development  along  these  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  coast  still  so  scantily  occupied, 
will  have  failed  to  impress  the  stamp  and  quality 
of  its  origin  upon  the  country  and  the  world. 

What,  then,  can  this  Coast  and  this  display  and 
the  effort  of  years  that  touches  its  supreme  mo- 
ment today  contribute  of  most  value  to  the  nation- 
al programme  for  action,  and  the  national  moral 
consciousness  by  which  that  programme  must  al- 
ways be  shaped?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  espe- 
cially a  time  for  turning  to  the  old  things  that  have 
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justified  themselves  by  experience,  and  grown 
strong  and  efficient  through  the  centuries.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  craving,  the  passion  and  striv- 
ing after  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  the  wild  flight 
from  experiment  to  experiment,  the  toying  with 
untried  ventures  in  social  conduct  and  in  the  laws 
by  which  men  have  learned  to  live  with  and  serve 
one  another,  has  gone  dangerously  far.  All  per- 
manent progress,  all  helpful  change  everywhere 
proceeds  as  the  wave  of  the  sea  does,  one  side  re- 
treating while  the  other  advances.  There  must  be 
this  balance  of  steadying  forces,  this  respite  from 
the  incessant  onward  rush  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
actionary collapse,  if  the  result  of  our  efforts  is  to 
be  a  strong,  permanent  and  wholesome  forward 
movement  For  the  time  at  least,  destructive  ef- 
fort should  abate  its  intensity  and  constructive  ef- 
fort resume  the  task  with  which  it  occupied,  like 
the  coral  insect  building  its  reef,  the  last  century 
of  our  coxmtry's  history. 

The  first  and  most  imperative  word,  I  need  hard- 
ly say,  one  which  the  coxmtry  has  come  to  hear  with 
much  respect  and  not  a  little  fear  as  to  its  future, 
is '  *  Conservation. ' '  I  put  it  first  not  only  because 
it  belongs  there  in  the  scheme  of  national  policies, 
but  because  it  particularly  needs  to  be  repeated 
and  emphasized  among  the  people  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  You  have  been  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  your  ancestors  further  east,  who  are 
now  beginning,  at  great  cost  of  labor  and  wealth, 
to  repair  the  consequences  of  errors  that  still  seem 
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to  you  natural  and  proper  acts.  From  California 
northward  to  the  extreme  of  Alaska  there  are  to- 
day probably  more  imimpaired  natural  resources 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  coimtry.  Your  great 
forests  are  falling;  but  so  immense  were  they  that 
man  has  not  yet  compassed  their  destruction.  You 
have  seen  what  happened  to  New  England  and  to 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota ;  what  will 
be  the  condition  of  the  South  in  a  few  more  years. 
You  still  possess  the  principal  supply  of  timber  in 
the  United  States.  Will  you  take  steps  to  guard 
it,  to  prevent  waste  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain 
to  a  few  individuals,  imtil  lumber  shall  become  a 
luxury  and  the  very  poor  must  huddle  in  houses 
of  mud  or  sod  like  the  peasantry  of  the  Old  World  ? 
If  that  argument  does  not  appeal,  will  you  consid- 
er the  economic  effect  of  the  future  decline  and  dis- 
appearance of  what  is  now  and  might  remain  al- 
ways one  of  your  greatest  industries?  Will  you 
realize  what  this  country  must  become  when  strip- 
ped of  its  forests;  the  washing  away  of  the  soil, 
the  inevitable  changes  in  climate,  the  devastations 
of  torrential  overflow  and  disastrous  drought,  the 
barren  bleakness  of  your  moimtains  and  the  deso- 
lation of  your  valleys  when  the  forests  have  gone! 
If  you  do,  your  earnest  work  for  forest  conserva- 
tion will  begin  today. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  best  soil  in  this  state  pro- 
duced, when  the  first  settlers  came,  from  forty  to 
sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  How  many  farm- 
ers get  that  now?    The  temptation  is  almost  ir- 
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resistible  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  new  soil 
needs  but  the  touch  of  water  to  burst  into  wonder- 
ful fertility,  to  grasp  a  present  profit  without 
thought  of  the  future.  But  this  apparently  ex- 
haustless  soil  acts  like  all  others  when  abused. 
Treat  it  as  those  of  our  older  states  have  been  treat- 
ed, take  away  all  and  give  nothing  back,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  how  soon  your  lands,  too, 
will  decline  in  productivity  and  recover  less  readi- 
ly than  those  which  had  less  to  lose.  The  proces- 
sion of  American  farmers  that  has  moved  recently 
into  the  coimtry  just  north  of  our  Western  states 
should  point  the  moral.  They  were  wasters  or  the 
children  of  wasters,  who  had  exhausted  nature's 
boimty  and  were  moving  on.  Take  care  of  your 
soil  before  it  is  too  late,  and  it  will  take  care  of 
you  and  sustain  and  increase  your  prosperity  for- 
ever. Neglect  and  waste  it,  and  no  earthly  power 
can  save  you  from  the  consequences. 

What  are  you  doing  to  preserve  your  fisheries? 
If  no  flake  of  gold  had  ever  been  found  in  Alaska, 
its  fish  products  would  have  made  it  a  rich  pos- 
session. The  days  have  been  when  the  salmon  ran 
in  such  numbers  in  the  rivers  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  that  nets  and  traps  could  not  hold  them. 
Are  they  increasing  or  diminishing?  What  are 
you  doing  to  keep  the  salmon  and  the  other  fish  of 
this  coast  not  merely  from  extermination  but  as  a 
permanent  source  of  wealth?  For,  as  you  well 
know,  if  left  unprotected  against  the  greed  of  man, 
the  salmon  will  presently  become,  as  he  is  now  in 
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our  Eastern  waters,  a  game  fish  and  no  longer  an 
article  of  great  commerce.  In  Alaska  are  coal  and 
other  mineral  deposits  sufficient  for  our  wants 
through  many  years.  Among  its  moimtains  and 
scattered  through  yours  all  the  wa^  down  to  Mexi- 
co there  is  water  power  enough  undeveloped  to  per- 
form all  the  work  done  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Are  these  resources  being  guarded  for  posterity, 
or  are  they  being  so  disposed  of  that  their  future 
employment  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  payment 
of  a  perpetual  tax  to  their  appropriators?  These 
are  questions  pertinent  for  any  community;  for 
any  people  aiming  to  live  more  wisely  or  on  a  high- 
er plane  than  that  of  the  savage  who  gorges  him- 
self today  and  lies  down  careless  of  tomorrow. 
They  are  especially  proper  for  you,  who  are  guard- 
ians of  the  last  remnants  of  our  wasted  store  of 
continental  wealth;  who  have  an  evil  example  to 
avoid ;  whose  mistakes  are  not  yet  beyond  recall. 
The  exhibition  of  your  intelligence  and  public  spir- 
it that  we  admire  and  celebrate  today  will  have 
been  made  to  little  purpose  if  it  find  and  leave  you 
indifferent  to  the  greatest  issue  presented  to  the 
people  in  our  tune,  and  one  that  must  occupy  them 
increasingly  hereafter. 

What  other  common  and  imperative  obligations 
of  good  citizenship  in  the  time  in  which  we  live 
does  this  occasion  suggest?  There  are  four  great 
words  that  should  be  written  upon  the  four  comer 
stones  of  every  public  building  in  this  land,  with 
the  sacredness  of  a  religious  rite.    They  might  be 
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blazoned  upon  every  wall  of  the  noble  and  attract- 
ive structures  here  as  a  warning,  a  reminder  and 
a  guide.  For  with  them  all  that  is  successful  and 
glorious  in  our  past  is  bound  up,  and  they  are  the 
touchstones  of  our  future.  These  watchwords  of 
the  Republic  are  Equality,  Simplicity,  Economy 
and  Justice.  They  are  interwoven  with  every  fiber 
of  the  national  fabric.  To  forget  or  deny  them 
will  lead  to  every  misfortune  and  every  possibility 
of  destruction  that  rises  now  threateningly  in  the 
path  of  our  country's  greatness. 

Equality  before  the  law  is  an  embodied  promise 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  first  principle 
sought  to  be  established  by  the  federal  constitution. 
In  so  far  as  we  have  been  faithful  to  it,  we  have 
not  only  grown  great  and  prosperous  but  have 
commanded  the  respect  of  others  because  we  re- 
spected ourselves.  In  so  far  as  we  have  denied  it^ 
in  so  far  as  there  is  anywhere  a  special  privilege 
or  an  imequal  restriction,  any  decree  of  legal  gov- 
ernmental favoritism  whatever,  we  have  changed 
the  government  of  the  fathers  and  turned  back- 
ward toward  the  old,  evil  traditions  whose  trail  of 
blood  and  oppression  runs  through  all  history.  It 
needs  heroism,  it  involves  the  shaking  off  of  osten- 
tatious follies  that  have  already  warped  our  earli- 
er ideals,  it  may  even  require  a  considerable  read- 
justment of  our  whole  industrial  system  and  a  re- 
form in  our  very  conception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween a  government  and  its  citizens  before  the  se- 
vere standard  of  absolute  equality  before  the  law 
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can  be  restored.  It  demands  a  new  standard  of 
economy  in  both  our  public  and  private  expendi- 
ture. It  demands  the  repeal  of  many  laws  and 
the  suppression  of  many  of  the  bills  presented  to 
state  and  federal  legislatures.  So  many  are  there 
framed  to  give  to  one  an  undue  advantage  or  take 
away  from  another  a  fair  field  and  an  equal  judg- 
ment. It  demands  the  abolition  of  that  most  hate- 
ful and  corroding  element  in  a  republic  that  is  call- 
ed class  consciousness.  To  steer  the  ship  of  state 
among  these  shifting  and  conflicting  currents,  now 
fuU  speed  ahead  and  now  fuU  speed  astern,  is  a 
task  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Yet,  unless  we 
can  follow  the  course  of  equal  justice  laid  down  on 
the  chart,  shipwreck  lies  somewhere  ahead. 

Frequent  use  of  the  phrase,  **our  complex  civili- 
zation,^' creates  a  vague  impression  that  simplicity 
has  been  banished  necessarily  from  the  modem 
world  by  a  kind  of  natural  evolution.  Whereas 
it  remains  now,  as  always,  the  normal  rule  of  a 
wholesome  national  life.  Do  we  gain  by  passing 
from  the  period  when  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  plain 
dress,  commanded  the  homage  of  the  most  f rivo- 
lous  and  most  decorative  capital  in  Europe  to  the 
period  when  a  man  cannot  accept  without  hiunilia- 
tion  a  foreign  ambassadorship  imless  he  has  a 
large  income?  The  life  of  those  who  do  the  work 
of  the  world,  whether  in  the  high  places  or  the  low, 
is  usually  a  simple  thing.  We  have  complicated 
our  educational  system  and  made  it  superficial. 
The  just  complaint  everywhere  is  that  there  is  no 
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thoroughness,  no  wholesome  mental  discipline  for 
the  yonng.  We  have  complicated  our  social  life 
until  natural  human  intercourse  is  overlaid  with  a 
thick  stratum  of  vulgar  prodigality,  luxury,  dis- 
play and  insincerity.  We  have  complicated  our 
lawmaking  until,  despite  the  high  standards,  the 
unimpaired  traditions  and  the  continual  labors  of 
the  courts,  the  administration  of  justice  is  difficult 
and  sometimes  uncertain.  We  have  complicated 
our  financial  system  imtil  it  encourages  the  wild- 
est speculation  at  one  moment  and  at  another  sinks 
into  business  collapse.  We  have  complicated  our 
industrial  organization  at  both  ends  of  the  scale 
until  the  great  middle  class,  which  represents  labor 
uncombined,  a  fine  energy  and  modest  accumula- 
tions of  capital,  finds  many  of  its  rights  invaded  or 
destroyed.  And  we  complicate  all  these  complica- 
tions by  incessantly  passing  more  laws  about  them. 
Simplicity  in  governing  methods,  in  character  and 
in  conduct  must  be  a  fixed  quality  of  the  state  that 
survives  those  changes  of  the  centuries  in  which 
all  others  have  vanished. 

Inseparably  connected  with  equality  and  sim- 
plicity is  economy.  Nationally  considered,  it  has 
become  almost  a  forgotten  term.  "For  a  good  many 
years  now  we  have  worshipped  big  things  merely 
because  they  were  big,  until  it  has  become  a  fixed 
idea.  The  earliest  and  the  latest  foreign  critics  of 
American  life  and  manners  agree  upon  this  as  a 
national  trait,  and  we  may  add  a  national  defect. 
We  have  conformed  government  to  this  scale,  mul- 
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tiplied  expenses,  sought  to  swell  revenue,  until  this 
is  now  the  most  wasteful  country  on  earth  in  its 
administrative  features  as  well  as  in  its  treatment 
of  national  resources.  iWe  should  face  about. 
Extravagance  breeds  extravagance,  and  as  expen- 
diture increases,  methods  grow  more  lax.  Not  on- 
ly to  relieve  the  people  of  imnecessary  burdens,  not 
only  to  stop  waste  and  veto  policies  with  little  but 
costliness  and  projects  with  little  but  size  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  as  a  tonic  for  the  public  mind,  and 
to  correct  national  tendencies  that  might  easily 
become  disintegrating  forces,  the  country  must  re- 
store the  discarded  standard  of  economy  in  its 
affairs.  The  curtailment  of  federal  expenses  by 
one-fourth  would  assist  not  only  efficiency  in  the 
departments,  but  reforms  now  postponed  by  the 
task  of  raising  and  the  rage  of  spending  great 
sums  that  should  be  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

Last  and  noblest  conception  of  all  bom  from  the 
associated  life  of  mankind  is  justice.  The  nation 
must  be  true  to  that  abstract  and  impartial  justice 
which  is  the  fountain  of  nobility,  the  patent  of 
heroes  and  the  final  test  of  any  state.  Over  our 
courts  of  law,  on  the  domes  of  our  capitols,  stands 
the  blindfolded  figure  with  the  balance,  claiming 
supreme  sway  over  the  lives  of  men.  To  her  some 
features  of  our  public  life  are  an  infidelity.  Upon 
occasion  the  law-making  power  has  been  invoked 
not  to  pimish  guilt,  but  to  give  one  man  an  imf  air 
advantage  at  the  cost  of  another;    to  confiscate 
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wholly  or  in  part  property  honestly  esimed  and 
fairly  used;  to  distinguish  between  activities  by 
discriminating  laws.  The  tendency  is  by  no  means 
universal,  but  its  presence  is  palpable  and  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  ignored.  If  hatred,  greed  or  envy  in- 
stead of  justice  ever  becomes  a  formative  power  in 
public  affairs,  then,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  vic- 
tim, the  act  is  treason.  For  no  state  ever  enjoyed 
tranquility  or  escaped  destruction  if  it  ceased  to 
maintain  one  equal  and  inflexible  standard  of  jus- 
tice. The  greatest  service  to  the  nation,  to  every 
state  and  city  today,  would  be  the  substitution  for 
a  term  of  years  of  law  enforcement  for  law-mak- 
ing. Get  the  laws  fairly  tried,  weed  out  those 
improper  or  impracticable,  curtail  the  contempt 
of  law  that  now  flourishes  under  the  American  sys- 
tem of  non-enforcement,  and  make  the  people  un- 
derstand that  government  means  exact  and  un- 
sparing justice,  instead  of  a  complex  game.  This 
is  the  only  safeguard  if  respect  for  and  confidence 
in  the  governing  system  itself  are  not  to  be  grad- 
ually imdermined. 

In  no  spirit  of  hypercriticism  or  pessimistic 
gloom  are  these  suggestions  made.  We  are  most 
sensitive  to  any  imperfections  in  what  we  love  best 
and  prize  most  highly.  We  must  guide  our  course 
past  the  shoals  where  we  can  hear  the  breakers 
roaring  as  well  as  by  the  infinitely  larger  expanse 
of  the  safe  and  simlit  sea.  Just  because  we  be- 
lieve in  and  trust  the  strength  of  our  defenses,  we 
should  examine  them  for  any  defect  that  might 
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grow  inte  disaster.  And  those  who  most  exult  in 
the  present  and  most  confide  in  the  future  of  this 
country  are  most  bound  to  labor  that  her  great- 
ness, if  it  may  be,  shaU  become  without  a  flaw.  I 
have  presented  what  seem  to  me  some  thoughts  and 
actions  worthy  of  this  coimtry,  this  occasion  and 
this  people.  They  are  both  intelligible  and  prac- 
tical. They  are  in  harmony  with  the  great  enter- 
prise whose  triiunphant  success  you  witness  to- 
day. This  exposition  differs  from  most  others 
held  in  this  country  in  being  placed  far  from  the 
older  great  centers  of  population.  From  this 
memorable  work  of  men  you  have  but  to  raise  your 
eyes  to  be  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  grandest 
works  of  God.  Everywhere  about  you  is  less  of 
finished  achievement  than  of  opportimity  and  in- 
vitation. It  is  amazing  that  such  a  display  should 
have  been  gathered  into  such  a  home  in  the  chief 
city  of  a  state  whose  population  today  probably  is 
less  than  one  and  a  half  millions.  One  dollar  per 
capita  contributed  for  every  inhabitant  of  Wash- 
ington, and  three  dollars  per  capita  additional  for 
every  citizen  of  Seattle,  is  the  proof  of  your  en- 
thusiasm and  your  faith.  It  has  been  more  than 
justified  and  will  be  returned  to  you  abundantly. 

There  is  room  here  for  more  millions  than  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  supports.  Soil,  climate,  resour- 
es,  all  favor  you.  The  future  belongs  to  you.  Se- 
cure in  the  advantage  of  location,  yet  laying  hold 
of  the  larger  national  heritage,  you  can  indulge 
no  ambition  too  high,  no  faith  too  certain,  no  hope 
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too  great.  Aspiration  for  the  future,  should  in 
you  become  determination  to  play  a  part  in  the 
national  life  as  noble  as  your  gifts.  You  will  nev- 
er again  know  isolation.  The  spaces  once  separat- 
ing you  from  the  rest  of  the  country  have  been  con- 
quered. Tour  life  must  thrill  as  consciously  to 
every  vibration  of  national  thought  and  feeling  as 
delicate  instruments  respond  to  an  electric  impulse 
from  the  other  side  of  the  continent  or  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific.  Tou  have  moved  out  into  the 
world-stream;  and  with  ever-increasing  velocity 
it  will  bear  you  whither  not  you  or  I  or  any  man 
can  foresee.  That  matters  little  so  long  as  you 
diligently  and  wisely  ply  the  oar. 

Bemain,  as  you  have  been,  the  architects  of  your 
own  fortunes.  Keep  the  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
the  spirit  of  fair  and  generous  judgment,  the  spir- 
it of  quick  response  to  friendliness  and  community 
of  interest,  the  spirit  of  liberality,  the  spirit  of  fine, 
joyous  faith  in  your  own  future,  the  Seattle  spirit 
that  has  made  you  what  you  are.  It  will  be  your 
invaluable  contribution  to  a  civic  life  that  needs 
the  leaven  of  all  these  qualities.  Stand  firm  for 
the  old,  simple,  inunutable  things  because,  al- 
though they  are  as  ancient  as  your  forests,  they  are 
also  as  fresh  and  vital;  because  they  are  as  eternal 
as  your  moimtains.  As  your  exposition  repre- 
sents the  wonderfully  varied  yet  symmetrical  in- 
dustrial life  and  material  resources  of  the  world, 
and  as  it  stands  for  your  thought  and  labor  and 
accomplishment,  so  claim  and  create  an  equally 
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proud  representation  in  those  other  activities,  that 
other  life  of  the  idea  by  which  nations  stand  and 
fall.  Be  the  just  pride  of  this  hour's  achievement 
your  full  invitation  to  the  larger  service.  So  may 
the  Alaska-Tukon-Pacific  become  a  historic  name. 
So  may  it  and  you  be  corporate  factors  in  the  nev- 
er-ending effort  to  work  out,  through  agencies  ma- 
terial and  transient  as  well  as  those  spiritual  and 
eternal,  the  far-off  solution  of  the  baffling  problem 
of  man's  purpose  and  his  destiny  both  here  and 
hereafter. 
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National  Wealth  and  the  Farm 


The  well-being  of  a  countiy,  its  political  institu- 
tions, the  direction  of  its  industrial  progress  and 
ultimately  of  popular  genius  itself  depend  inti- 
mately upon  the  amoimt,  distribution  and  employ- 
ment of  its  capital  in  the  shape  of  cash  and  credit 
This  is  the  motive  power  of  the  national  engine.  It 
always  has  been  so.  ^^Commercialism''  has  been 
common  and  must  be  conunon  to  every  time  and 
every  race  above  the  barbaric  level.  Men  are  al- 
ways seeking  to  better  their  condition.  The  in- 
crease of  wealth  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  increase  in  intelligence  and  power.  The  use 
made  of  that  wealth  will  determine  largely  the 
quality  of  the  next  national  era  and  the  ideals  that 
move  the  new  generation.  The  bankers  of  a  coim- 
try,  for  centuries  past  but  more  completely  now 
than  ever  before,  rank  high  among  the  custodians 
of  the  nation's  future.  This  gives  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  body  such  as  yours  a  prof oimd  and  far- 
reaching  significance. 

I  may,  therefore,  be  excused  for  departing  from 
precedent  if  I  devote  this  opportunity  to  a  brief 
review  of  one  of  the  larger  national  needs  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  wealth  and  the  industry  of 
the  whole  country  are  represented  here,  rather 
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than  to  some  topic  directly  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  banking  business.  It  will  be,  I  hope, 
more  profitable  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  ex- 
perts among  your  own  nmnber;  and  to  consider 
instead  the  rapidly  changing  balance  of  our  indus- 
tries which  leads  to  disturbance  and  possible  dis- 
aster to  the  nation.  If  there  be  any  dislocation  of 
the  process  of  wealth-building  in  sight,  the  bankers 
of  tJie  United  States  have  more  interest  in  a  clear 
perception  of  the  fact  and  an  effort  to  forestall 
misfortune  than  any  other  class. 

The  public  is  now  to  some  extent  awake  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  occupations  as  sour- 
ces of  wealth.  The  farm  is  our  main  reliance.  Ev- 
ery other  activity  depends  upon  that  The  farms 
of  this  coimtry  are  now  adding  annually  over  eight 
billion  dollars  to  the  total  of  our  assets;  a  total 
which,  unlike  that  of  manufacturing  and  other  in- 
dustries, represents  not  value  conferred  by  human 
labor  upon  some  material  already  existing,  but 
value  actually  created  out  of  elemental  things. 
This  is  the  annual  miracle  of  the  earth;  quite  as 
wonderful  as  if  a  new  planet  should  appear  in 
space  each  twelvemonth.  It  is  the  mother  of  every 
other  form  of  human  industry.  Our  tillable  area 
may  be  made  to  support  millions  of  people  greatly 
multiplied  after  the  last  bit  of  mineral  has  been 
extracted  from  the  earth,  and  man's  ingenuity  in 
fashioning  tools  and  fabrics  has  passed  its  limit. 
There  is  no  comparison,  in  volume,  in  value  and  in 
relation  to  human  enterprise  and  the  very  continu- 
ance of  human  life,  between  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  any  other  occupation. 
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So  far  the  majority  of  people  will  agree.  What 
they  fail  to  realize  practically  is  tho  declining 
status  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  They  are 
misled  by  the  statistics  of  farm  values  and  prod- 
ucts, moimting  annually  by  great  leaps,  into  think- 
ing that  this  absolute  increase  implies  a  relative 
advance  of  this  industry  as  compared  with  others. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  I  refer  not  mere- 
ly to  the  quality  and  results  of  our  tillage,  con- 
cerning which  something  may  be  said  a  little  later 
on,  but  to  the  setting  of  the  human  tide  away  from 
the  cultivated  field  and  toward  the  factory  gate  or 
the  city  slum.  This  is  something  whose  conse- 
quences for  evil  are  as  certain  as  if  the  aggregate 
deposits  in  all  the  banks  of  this  coimtry  were  de- 
creasing by  a  fixed  percentage  every  ten  years, 
while  their  loans  were  increasing  by  another  per- 
centage just  as  stable.  You  would  know  what  ca- 
tastrophe that  assured  by  and  by.  It  means  the 
same  thing,  in  kind  and  consequences,  when  the 
agricultural  population,  the  producers  and  depos- 
itors in  the  great  national  treasury  of  wealth,. is 
declining  year  by  year,  while  the  city  population, 
which  thrives  only  by  drawing  drafts  upon  the 
land  and  cannot  live  a  year  after  these  cease  to 
be  honored,  rises  at  its  expense.  Yet  not  only  is 
fiuch  a  crisis  approaching,  but  it  is  being  hastened 
by  legislative  stimulation  in  favor  of  other  indus- 
tries while  overlooking  this. 

In  1790  only  about  3.4  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  lived  in  towns.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
llVar  the  percentage  had  risen  to  16.   In  1900  more 
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than  31  per  cent,  of  our  population  was  urban. 
The  change  is  portentous ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  coming  census  will  show  it  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  last  ten  years  with  accelerated  speed. 
In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  economists,  the  amelio- 
ration of  farm  life,  the  opening  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive employment  on  the  land  through  the  spread  of 
irrigation  and  the  growth  of  the  fruit  industry, 
the  encouragement  of  public  men  and  the  wider 
dissemination  of  agricultural  education,  the  per- 
centage of  our  population  who  work  on  the  farm 
constantly  declines.  If  that  proceeds  too  far,  it  is 
as  if  dry-rot  had  eaten  through  the  timbers  sup- 
porting some  great  structure.  We  should  consider 
now  the  change  accomplished  and  that  impending. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  the  coimtry,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  great  majority  of  its  people  fol- 
lowed the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  census  of 
1870  was  the  first  to  group  the  population  of  ten 
years  old  and  upwards  in  great  divisions  according 
to  occupation.  The  drift  away  from  the  land  be- 
came pronounced  in  1880.  Since  then  the  process 
Has  been  continuous  and  the  results  cumulative. 
The  percentage  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
of  the  whole  number  of  persons  ten  years  old  and 
upwards  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  this 
coimtry  is  as  follows  by  decades: 

1870       47.36 

1880        44.3 

1890        37.7 

1900        35.7 
From  all  the  states,  East  and  West  alike,  comea 
the  complaint  that  the  children  will  not  stay  on  the 
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farm,  and  that  other  labor  cannot  be  enticed  there 
except  by  high  wages  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  new  census  will  show 
this  farm  population  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  We  may  certainly  say  that  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-third.  And,  imless  this  tendency  is  coun- 
teracted, no  one  can  now  predict  to  what  inconsid- 
erable fraction  it  may  one  day  be  reduced.  Totals 
of  farm  products  expressed  in  dollars  and  those 
expressed  in  bushels  or  poimds  tell  quite  different 
stories.  We  maintain  the  showing  because  new 
and  fertile  land  is  still  being  opened,  while  at  the 
same  time  older  lands  are  abandoned  or  deterio- 
rate. The  possibility  of  this  disappears  with  the 
appropriation  of  most  of  our  available  unoccupied 
land.  The  further  fact  is  that  we  are  now  and  have 
been  for  more  than  a  generation,  in  spite  of  our 
boasted  progress,  in  the  grip  of  a  revolution  that 
has  preceded  declining  wealth  and  falling  institu- 
tions wherever  it  appeared  since  history  began. 

The  effect  of  a  constant  decrease  in  the  number 
of  those  engaged  in  producing  any  foodstuff,  while 
the  number  of  consumers  steadily  grows,  is  already 
evident  in  our  markets.  We  exported  last  year 
68,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  about  30,- 
000,000  bushels  more  than  we  had  to  spare.  We 
drew  down  our  supplies  to  that  extent,  and  the 
market  responded  with  the  highest  prices  known 
for  many  years.  Last  May  wheat  that  had  been 
shipped  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  sold 
there  was  re-sold  and  shipped  back  to  Kansas  City 
at  an  advanced  price.  In  the  same  month  wheat 
was  taken  out  of  storage  in  New  York  City,  shipped 
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by  steamer  to  Galveston  and  sent  by  rail  to  supply 
the  immediate  needs  of  mills  in  the  wheat  belt. 
This  season  there  will  be  an  miusual  wheat  crop, 
probably  700,000,000  bushels  or  upwards.  At  six 
and  a  half  bushels  per  capita  for  home  consump- 
tion and  seed,  this  leaves  us  a  surplus  of  115,000,- 
000  bushels.  We  shall  probably  export  125,000,000 
bushels,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  demand, 
leaving  us  nearly  as  badly  off  as  we  were  last  year. 

With  our  annual  increase  of  over  1.5  per  cent, 
in  population  from  natural  causes,  and  immigra- 
tion that  has  not  been  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  any  year  since  1902,  there  will  be  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  million  more  mouths  to  feed  ev- 
ery year.  Having  in  view  this  increase  in  popula- 
tion, the  declining  average  yield  per  acre  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  the  United  States  after  it  has  been 
farmed  for  a  few  years,  the  rise  of  per  capita  con- 
sumption with  a  higher  cost  of  living  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  working  population  away  from  the 
land,  the  time  is  now  approaching  when  we  shall 
not  only  cease  to  be  a  wheat-selling  nation,  but  will 
find  it  necessary  to  import  a  portion  of  what  we 
consume. 

Last  year  the  value  of  our  total  exports  classified 
as  foodstuffs,  either  crude  or  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured,  and  food  animals,  amoimted  to 
$438,000,000.  We  imported  of  the  same  classifica- 
tions nearly  $329,000,000.  The  idea  that  we  feed 
the  world  is  being  corrected ;  and  unless  we  can  in- 
crease the  agricultural  population  and  their  prod- 
uct, the  question  of  a  source  of  food  supply  at  home 
will  soon  supersede  the  question  of  a  market  for 
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our  own  products  abroad.  Our  foreign  trade  in 
the  past  has  rested  mainly  on  our  exports  of  prod- 
ucts drawn  from  the  earth  directly,  or  only  once 
removed.  Our  manufactures  for  export  are  to  a 
large  extent  natural  products  subjected  to  a  few 
simple  processes.  How  are  we  to  meet  the  im- 
mense trade  balance  against  us,  how  prevent  finan- 
cial storms  of  frequent  occurrence  and  destructive 
force,  how  feed  the  coming  millions,  if  the  farmer, 
who  pays  most  of  the  bills,  has  retired  to  the  city 
or  the  coimtry  town  in  order  that  his  children  may 
the  better  enjoy  their  automobiles  and  enter  into 
the  delights  of  the  social  game? 

Since  the  percentage  of  those  at  work  on  the  soil 
declined  by  about  one-fourth  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  increase  of 
food  demand  over  its  domestic  supply  but  also  that 
disturbance  of  the  balance  between  one  form  of  in- 
dustry and  another  upon  which  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility depend.  This  industrial  interdependence 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  universal  laws  that 
prescribe  harmony  and  proportion  as  essential  to 
health.  Just  as  the  soil  itseK  must  have  a  change 
of  crops,  as  every  member  of  the  body  must  have 
its  appropriate  exercise,  as  a  hygienic  food  ration 
must  include  a  proper  amount  of  each  of  the  chief 
chemical  constituents  to  produce  physical  and 
mental  vigor,  so  human  occupations  must  be  dis- 
tributed with  reference  to  one  another  if  the  big 
machine  is  to  work  without  loss  of  efficiency  or  col- 
lapse. Up  to  this  time  other  industries  than  ag- 
riculture would  have  flourished  and  grown  amaz- 
ingly in  the  United  States  without  any  artificial 
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stimulus,  because  the  large  percentage  of  the  total 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  furnished  an 
adequate  market  This  condition  is  changing  rap- 
idly. 

If,  in  a  population  of  100,000,000  people,  which 
we  shall  have  shortly,  45  per  cent  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  then  45,000,000  people  are  calling  up- 
on the  labor  of  55,000,000  for  clothing,  profession- 
al service,  commercial  help,  tools  and  furniture 
and  all  the  smaller  comforts  and  luxuries.  If,  in- 
stead, the  agricultural  percentage  is  reduced  to  30, 
only  30,000,000  people  instead  of  45,000,000  people 
make  such  demands,  while  70,000,000  instead  of 
55,000,000  compete  in  supplying  them.  A  station- 
ary or  declining  product,  a  soil  becoming  annually 
less  productive,  a  revolt  against  the  life  of  the 
farm  and  a  consequent  rise  in  wages  amounting, 
since  1895,  to  55.6  per  cent,  for  ordinary  day  labor 
on  the  farm  without  board  and  61.3  per  cent,  with 
board,  compel  such  a  rise  of  all  prices  as  bears 
ruinously  upon  town  and  country  alike.  Our  real 
concern  is  not  so  much  to  save  the  home  market 
from  the  inroads  of  the  foreigner  as  to  keep  it 
from  destruction  by  an  enlarged  city  life  and  a 
neglected  country  life,  a  crowded  artisan  popula- 
tion clamouring  for  food  and  a  foreign  demand  for 
the  product  of  their  wages  limited  to  fields  where 
the  competition  of  all  the  world  must  be  met  and 
overcome. 

This  problem  besets  Great  Britain  to-day.  We 
must  not  seek  voluntarily  that  calamity  which  has 
been  forced  upon  her  by  physical  conditions.  The 
time  of  her  greatness  was  the  era  of  prosperous 
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agriculture,  with  other  industries  proportioned  to 
it  duly.  Long  after  that  balance  was  disturbed, 
she  maintained  herself  because  the  growth  of  her 
colonies  was  equivalent  to  added  farms  in  England. 
At  the  same  time  she  improved  her  domestic  agri- 
cultural methods  and  doubled  her  product.  Thus 
she  protected  and  preserved  herself  imtil  the  grow- 
ing tyranny  of  her  trade  imions  made  much  of  her 
production  too  costly  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Their  limitations  on  output,  their  embargo  upon 
exceptional  skill  and  industry,  their  opposition  to 
enterprise  and  their  practical  control  of  legisla- 
tion have  at  the  same  time  raised  prices  and  lost 
markets.  From  such  a  dilemma  Great  Britain  has 
turned  to  the  socialistic  hallucination;  and  even 
some  of  her  truest  friends  doubt  whether  she  has 
vitality  and  recuperative  power  enough  to  save 
her  from  permanent  decline. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  chapters  in  his- 
tory than  those  detailing  the  relation  between  in- 
dustrial development,  the  food  supply  and  the 
growth  and  decline  of  political  institutions  and  na- 
tional greatness.  Civilization  is  mostly  the  story 
of  the  triumph  of  the  human  stomach  in  its  strug- 
gle for  food  equal  to  the  work  of  physical  and  men- 
tal evolution.  Events  and  epochs  that  puzzled  the 
historians  of  the  pasfare  explained  by  a  study  of 
common  human  experience.  An  economic  cycle 
runs  through  all  the  affairs  of  men  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  There  is  a  period  of  foundation-lay- 
ing, in  which  agriculture  is  the  accepted  resource 
of  the  state  and  national  strength  is  built  upon  it. 
Then  the  demand  for  an  enlarged  life  stimulates^ 
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the  manufacturing  and  the  commercial  interests, 
and  there  ensues  a  period  of  great  prosperity, 
which  sees  the  rise  of  great  fortunes,  the  relative 
decline  of  the  food  supply,  the  introduction  of  lux- 
ury, the  growth  of  indolence  and  a  universal  in- 
crease in  prices.  Never  yet  has  this  enhanced  cost 
of  living,  when  due  to  agricultural  decline  and  in- 
ability to  supply  national  needs,  failed  to  end  in 
national  disaster.  Professor  Ferrero,'in  his  story 
of  the  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,  after  de- 
scribing the  agricultural  depression  of  Italy,  the 
ruin  of  her  peasantry  and  the  distress  of  all  class- 
es that  followed,  attributes  it  **  simply  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living. '  ^  This,  rather  than  imperial 
ambition  or  race  decay,  is  the  key  by  which  history 
imlocks  the  secrets  of  the  past. 

Once  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  earth's 
garden  spot.  Its  greatness  passed  with  the  dete- 
rioration of  its  soil.  When  Greece  was  at  the  srnn- 
mit  of  her  power,  her  ambition  was  to  capture  the 
grain  trade  by  holding  sway  over  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Bosphorus.  Even  in  good  seasons  Attica 
is  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  import  about  12,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Every  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity  guided  its  foreign  relations 
and  directed  its  invasions  and  conquests  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  an  adequate  food  supply.  That 
was  the  value  of  Egypt  to  the  Roman  empire. 
That  determined  her  policies  in  the  East.  Spaii^ 
in  her  greatness  scoured  the  world  for  the  food 
which  her  own  soil  had  ceased  to  yield.  With  the 
decline  of  agriculture  every  one  of  these  nations 
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lost  its  leadership  and  either  disappeared  or  re- 
mains a  mere  name. 

The  consumers  of  bread  throughout  the  world 
increase  by  probably  from  four  to  five  millions 
every  year.  In  our  own  coimtry  we  shall  require 
from  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  bushels  more  annual- 
ly for  seed  and  home  consumption.  The  domestic 
supply  cannot  be  maintained  by  present  methods. 
Not  only  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  being  neglect- 
ed, but  it  is  also  notoriously  ineffective.  Our 
wheat  product  per  acre  from  the  older  lands  falls 
steadily.  Our  national  average  is  less  than  half 
that  of  England  or  Germany,  both  of  which  have 
soil  inferior  to  our  own.  Only  by  bringing  rich 
new  land  under  cultivation  have  we  prevented  the 
fall  from  becoming  abrupt.  Good  farms  in  the 
Mohawk  valley  in  New  York  state  forty  years  ago 
were  worth  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre ;  now  many 
are  sold  at  from  $25  to  $30.  This  is  not  because 
wheat  has  become  cheap,  for  it  is  dear;  not  entire- 
ly because  of  Western  competition,  but  because 
there  is  neither  good  cultivation  nor  enough  cul- 
tivators. The  younger  generation  throngs  the 
cities;  and  the  land,  rented  by  its  owners  to  ten- 
ants careless  of  everything  but  immediate  profits, 
is  abused  and  robbed  of  its  fertility.  In  New  York 
state  20,000  farms  are  for  sale.  The  southern  cen- 
tral portion  shows  a  progressive  loss  of  population. 
Professor  Tarr,  of  Cornell  University,  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  during  the  present  year,  says:  **I 
have  driven  much  over  the  coimtry  roads  of  this 
section,  and  have  been  astonished  at  the  evidence 
of  general  decline  in  the  farming  industry,  espe- 
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ciaUy  in  the  hiUy  sections.  Abandoned  houses  in 
all  stages  of  decay  aboimd,  and  in  some  cases  the 
forest  is  encroaching  on  the  pasture/^  Schuyler 
coimty  had  3,815  less  population  in  1895  than  in 
1860,  Tioga  county  2,000  less  and  Yates  992  less. 
If  anybody  imagines  that  this  process  of  exhaus- 
tion and  abandonment  or  transfer  to  other  uses  is 
peculiar  to  the  East,  let  him  look  at  Iowa,  whose 
average  wheat  crop  in  the  five  years  1883-87  was 
29,682,560  bushels,  and  in  the  five  years  1904-08 
was  9,976,488  bushels.    In  1908  it  was  8,068,000. 

All  this  has  come  about  notwithstanding  eco- 
nomic changes  favorable  to  the  occupant  of  the 
farm.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Census  of  1870, 
relating  to  the  agricultural  interest,  we  read  this: 
**It  is  sufficient  barely  to  allude  to  such  notorious 
facts  as  com  selling  in  New  England  at  90  cents 
and  being  burned  for  fuel  in  Iowa;  wheat  selling 
at  $1.35  in  New  York  and  for  45  cents  in  Minneso- 
ta; beef  bringing  $7  a  himdred  on  the  hoof  in  the 
East,  while  cattle  are  being  slaughtered  for  their 
hides  in  Texas.''  Such  inequalities  are  unknown 
to-day.  The  perfection  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem has  made  a  market  accessible  to  every  farmer, 
and  carries  his  produce  at  the  lowest  rates  in  the 
world.  His  life  has  become  more  comfortable  and 
desirable.  But  the  increased  cost  of  living  bears 
most  hardly  upon  him,  while  it  entices  his  children 
to  the  centers  where  they  think  that  the  larger  in- 
come now  f  oimd  necessary  may  be  won  more  easily. 
And  while  the  enhanced  price  of  grain  may  induce 
him  to  enlarge  his  wheat  acreage,  it  does  not  lead 
him  to  more  careful  tillage. 
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.The  situation,  then,  sums  itself  up  thus:  We 
haye  ahnost  reached  a  point  where,  owing  to  in- 
creased population  without  increased  production 
per  acre,  our  home  food  supply  will  be  insufficient 
for  our  own  needs;  within  ten  years,  possibly  less, 
we  are  likely  to  become  a  wheat-importing  nation; 
the  percentage  of  the  population  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  the  wheat  product  per  acre  are  both 
falling ;  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  living  is  rais- 
ed everywhere  by  this  relative  scarcity  of  bread, 
by  artificial  increase  in  the  price  of  all  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  by  a  habit  of  extravagance 
which  has  enlarged  the  view  of  both  rich  and  poor 
of  what  are  to  be  considered  the  necessaries  of 
life.  These  plain  facts  should  disturb  and  arouse 
not  only  the  economic  student  but  the  men  who  are 
most  intimately  related  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
and  most  concerned  that  it  shall  not  suffer  loss  or 
decrease. 

You  deal  with  wealth  in  its  most  condensed  and 
universal  form.  That  wealth  is  the  slow  accretion 
of  many  centuries.  It  changes  its  form  and  occu- 
pation with  wonderful  facility;  but,  so  slight  at 
all  times  is  the  margin  between  tiie  world's  produc- 
tion and  its  consumption,  that  its  savings  have 
been  acquired  almost  as  slowly  and  painfully  as 
the  miser's  hoard.  Practically  only  a  few  months 
lie  between  a  universal  cessation  of  production  and 
the  destruction  of  the  human  race  by  starvation. 
The  marvelous  diversity  of  modem  industry  and 
its  products  blinds  us  to  the  bare  simplicity  of  the 
situation.  Those  who,  like  you,  are  main  factors 
in  supplying  to  industry  the  means  to  carry  it  on, 
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who  open  up  the  main  and  lateral  channels  through 
which  the  fertilizing  stream  of  capital  may  be 
turned  upon  the  otherwise  barren  field  of  labor, 
should  be  always  mindful  of  the  first  great  source 
and  storehouse  of  national  wealth,  and  the  most 
sensitive  whenever  it  is  depleted  or  endangered. 

What  we  must  come  to — and  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  that  we  cannot  make  head  in  that 
direction  too  rapidly — is  the  smaller  farm,  with  a 
more  intensive  agriculture.  We  support,  in  roimd 
numbers,  ninety  millions  of  people  on  three  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  land.  We  should  be  able  to 
support  150  per  square  mile  as  easily  as  30;  and 
then  we  should  have  but  a  fraction  of  the  density 
of  population  of  Denmark  with  167  inhabitants 
per  square  mile,  Holland  with  448  or  our  own  state 
of  Rhode  Island  with  407  in  1900.  But  the  edu- 
cation of  a  whole  people  in  right  methods  of  tillage 
is  a  stupendous  task.  It  took  England  nearly  fifty 
years  to  do  this,  with  powerful  agencies  at  com- 
mand and  with  a  control  over  her  farmers  through 
leasehold  conditions  that  no  one  in  this  coimtry 
possesses.  She  has  raised  her  average  wheat  yield 
from  12  and  15  to  upwards  of  30  bushels  per  acre. 
If  it  should  take  us  fifty  years,  we  would  by  that 
time  probably  have  doubled  our  population  also^ 
and  barely  kept  pace  with  our  necessitiea  But 
we  have  not  yet  accomplished  the  mere  prelimina- 
ries of  such  a  process. 

Not  only  have  we  not  begun,  except  in  a  few 
cases  so  rare  that  they  furnish  striking  illustra- 
tions for  magazine  articles  and  experiment  station 
bulletins,  to  mend  our  farm  methods,  but  the  ma- 
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chineiy  by  which  the  great  body  of  fanners  may  be 
reached — as  they  must  be  reached  if  any  change 
worth  considering  is  to  be  brought  about — has  not 
yet  been  determined  upon.  While  we  do  consid- 
erable for  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  them 
through  our  more  than  three  score  agricultural  col- 
leges, but  little  impression  is  made  upon  the  bulk 
of  all  the  people  engaged  in  farming.  Here  are 
some  extracts  from  a  letter  written  recently  by  an 
intelligent  farmer  for  publication:  **I  don't  think 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  the  state 
are  in  touch  with  the  State  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station.  It  is  practically  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  the  farmers.''  That  is  true 
everywhere.  There  were  more  than  ten  million 
people  at  work  on  the  farms  of  this  coimtry  in 
1900;  and  it  needs  a  big  school  and  a  big  teaching 
force  to  take  them  all  in. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  do.  There  are  between 
six  and  seven  million  farms  in  the  United  States 
to-day.  Their  annual  product  of  over  $8,000,000,- 
000  could  be  doubled  without  adding  anything  to 
the  labor  or  money  now  expended.  The  average 
wheat  yield  of  the  country  is  now  about  14  bushels 
per  acre  in  good  years.  The  same  land  might  pro- 
duce 30  bushels  if  properly  cultivated.  The  aver- 
age cotton  yield  is  about  four-tenths  of  a  bale  per 
acre,  and  possibly  four  times  that  amoimt  could  be 
raised  as  easily.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  whole 
list  of  farm  products.  The  farmer  has  been  dis- 
couraged by  seeing  every  other  industry  preferred 
to  his.  A  false  policy  of  stimulating  these  by  leg- 
islative favors  has  naturally  tended  to  tempt  the 
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intelligent,  energetic  and  ambitious  Into  other  oc- 
cupations. 

While  much  praise  is  due  to  what  is  now  being 
done,  and  well  done,  by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  Colleges,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  by  farmers'  institutes  and  other 
agencies,  the  job  is  too  big  for  them.  When  we 
set  out  to  educate  the  children  in  the  public  schools, 
we  do  not  establish  one  or  two  large  ones  in  each 
state  and  expect  them  to  go  there.  The  farmer  is 
almost  as  numerous,  as  much  in  need  of  instruction 
and  as  imable  to  leave  home  in  search  of  it  or  to 
absorb  it  through  literary  channels  as  the  child. 
The  education  must  be  taken  to  him.  If  all  the 
graduates  of  all  the  Agricultural  Colleges  were 
sent  out  as  missionaries  to  the  farm,  there  would 
not  be  enough  of  them  to  do  the  work.  But  it  is 
the  sort  of  work  in  which  every  state  should  engage 
without  delay. 

What  has  to  be  taught  is  not  abstruse.  While 
high-grade  farming  can  furnish  employment  for 
the  best  intelligence,  instruction  in  a  few  simple 
subjects  will  enable  the  ordinary  farmer  to  double 
his  product.  He  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  prepare 
a  field  properly  for  the  seed;  how  to  select  and 
where  to  get  the  seed  that  will  yield  the  best  re- 
turn ;  how  to  cultivate  each  crop ;  how  to  combine 
stock  raising  with  tillage ;  and  how  to  rotate  his 
crops  and  preserve  imimpaired  the  richness  of  his 
soiL  On  his  own  farm,  with  the  material  and  the 
object  lesson  before  him,  under  instruction  that 
comes  with  public  authority  and  sanction,  he  will 
be  a  pupil  apt  to  learn.   It  is  on  a  par  with  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  public  schooL  We  have  not  yet 
made  a  beginning;  but  every  other  interest  and 
every  other  item  of  proposed  legislation  might  well 
wait  imtil  we  do. 

The  returns  of  Great  Britain's  Board  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  there  are  less  than  15,000,000 
acres  under  the  plow  to-day  as  against  18,500,000 
acres  thirty-five  years  ago.  An  investigation  of 
the  decline  in  the  agricultural  population  in 
France  has  disclosed  two  main  causes.  One  is  this 
same  rise  of  prices,  which  sends  the  yoimg  to  the 
cities  because  they  believe  that  they  can  reach  in- 
dependence sooner  there  than  on  the  farm,  where 
they  must  labor  for  years  before  they  can  put 
enough  capital  together  to  engage  in  business  for 
themselves.  The  other  is  the  temptation  to  indo- 
lence, extravagance  and  inefficiency  offered  by  the 
pension  system.  With  support  given  by  the  state 
to  civil  as  well  as  military  servants,  and  promised  to 
old  age  unaccompanied  by  any  other  claim,  men 
seek  the  comparative  ease  and  excitement  of  the 
town  in  early  years,  believing  that  in  age  and  in- 
firmity some  one  else  will  pay  for  their  self-indul- 
gence. But  every  nation  will  still  learn  and  pro- 
gress by  bearing  manfully  the  consequences  of  its 
own  mistakes.  They  will  stand  or  f aU  hereafter 
as  heretofore  according  to  their  care  of  the  one 
great  resource — the  soil;  the  one  indispensable 
occupation— agriculture ;  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  economic  relation  and  balance  between  it 
and  all  others. 

It  is  not  illogical,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  prove 
unhelpful,  to  make  this  presentation  of  our  indus- 
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trial  case  to  the  associated  bankers  of  the  country 
and  to  invite  their  co-operation.  The  strength  of 
capital  and  the  mightier  force  of  credit  hold  up 
your  hands.  *  *  Credit, ' '  said  Daniel  Webster,  *  *  has 
done  more,  a  thousand  times,  to  enrich  nations 
than  all  the  mines  of  the  world.''  The  banks  are 
creators,  distributors  and  conservators  of  credit. 
•This  power,  mightier  than  armies,  is  within  cer- 
tain limits,  imder  their  control.  They  can,  subject 
to  the  large  and  general  business  conditions  that 
govern  us  all,  use  this  force  to  encourage  or  to  dis- 
courage. You  can  do  as  much  by  the  influence  and 
advice  to  which  your  calling  so  often  lends  weight. 
I  can  best  express  the  possibility  and  value  of  this 
by  quoting  from  the  last  address  of  President 
Chapman,  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers'  Association: 
**The  banker  as  an  individual  hardly  recognizes 
the  important  place  he  holds  in  the  community. 
He  is  the  confidant  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
business  man,  the  farmer  and  the  professional 
man.  To  men  engaged  in  no  other  occupation  do 
the  people  look  for  guidance  and  advice  in  busi- 
ness ventures  more  tiian  the  banker.  *  *  *  It 
is  to  you,  gentlemen,  largely,  that  the  father  of  the 
young  man  living  in  the  coimtry  comes  for  advice 
as  to  what  school  or  college  the  boy  is  to  attend  or 
what  profession  he  should  follow;  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  be  so  advised  and  posted  regarding  condi- 
tions in  the  cities  that  you  can  intelligently  advise 
that  father  whether  it  is  to  the  boy's  interest  to 
leave  a  farming  community  where  the  chances  are 
that  in  five  or  ten  years  he  can  own  a  farm  and  be 
worth  $10,000  to  $50,000  by  intelligently  farming 
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the  land,  or  whether  he  should  go  to  the  great  cities 
and  become  the  future  motorman  and  street  car 
conductor/'  Thus  I  am  able  to  reinforce  by  the 
words  of  one  of  your  own  order  my  opinion  that 
you  can  do  much,  both  by  direct  influence  and  by 
promoting  such  an  educational  campaign  as  I  have 
outlined,  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  farm  and  to 
raise  it  to  that  pre-eminence  in  profit  as  well  as  in 
attractiveness  which  is  its  own  due  and  the  nation's 
hope. 

The  eminent  historian  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  scanning  the  history  of  more  than  twen- 
ty-five himdred  years  with  the  eye  of  the  phi- 
losopher, determined  to  extract  from  this  vast  store 
of  facts,  according  to  the  modem  scientific  method, 
some  fixed  principle  in  the  affairs  of  men,  announ- 
ces this  as  his  conclusion:  **The  only  durable  con- 
quests, even  in  ages  of  barbarism,  are  conquests 
made  by  the  plow/'  If  this  was  true  of  the  rude 
ages  when  men  lived  for  the  sword,  and  the  tiller  of 
the  earth  was  either  a  slave  or  a  still  more  wretch- 
ed peasant,  it  is  far  truer  to-day  when  civilization 
has  built  her  imposing  fabric  upon  the  expected 
boimty  of  the  earth.  We  must  maintain,  protect 
and  extend  these  conquests  by  which  the  race  has 
won  its  way.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  old  mythology. 
Atlas  whom  we  see  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  world  upon  his  shoulders,  but  the  homelier  and 
humbler  figure  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  It  is 
for  each  of  us,  in  every  capacity,  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  enlighten,  reinvigorate 
and  sustain  this  common  benefactor  of  our  kind. 
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TAFT  DAY 


AT  THE 


MONTANA  5TATL  FAIR 


"Mr.  President,  I  want  to  show  you  the  best 
agricultural  exhibit  I  ever  saw/' 

These  words  were  spoken  to  President  Taft  as 
he  entered  the  Agricultural  Building  at  the  Montana 
State  Fair,  held  at  Helena.  September  27,  1909,  by 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
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President  Tafl  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

tors  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Mr.  Hill  had 
spent  the  morning  of  that  day  among  the  exhibits 
and  found  every  product  which  is  grown  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States,  and  in  such 
quality  of  perfection  as  to  elicit  the  above  comment. 
Mr.  Hill  i«  a  student,  an  observer  and  one  of  the 
best  authorities  upon  agricultural  matters. 

Such   an   unreserved    tribute   will    be   a    surprise 
to  thousands  in  the  State  and  an  inspiration  to  more 
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thousands  outside  of  the  State.  The  truth  of  the 
prolific  yields  and  superior  (juality  of  Montana  pro- 
ducts is  known  to  a  few  who  have  carefully  followed 
their  amazing  progress  from  year  to  year,  as  will 
appear  by  facts  and  statistical  statements  hereto- 
fore published  by  this  Bureau,  some  of  which  will 
be  found  at  a  later  pag^e  herein.  To  those  in  closest 
touch  with  the  facts,  Mr.  Hiirs  words  are  not 
astonlslilng;  but  In  view  oi  the  interest  which  his 
further  statements  in  this  connection  must  arouse, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  feels  impelled  to 
reproduce,  in  full,  his  speech  made  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  on  this  day.    He  said: 

SPEECH   OF  JAMES  J.   HILL. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  Chairman  was  entirely  too  complimentary. 
If  I  have  'been  able  to  do  anything  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  Northwest,  I  aim  glad  of  it — 
heartily  glad  of  It — and  while  it  has  helped  me 
individually,  I  hope  I  am  not  so  fond  of  money  as 
to  put  that  in  the  first  place.  Money  is  only  good  for 
what  it  will  buy,  or  what  it  will  bring.     (Applause). 

Montana,  as  your  Chairman  said,  leads,  or  has 
led,  In  the  production  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  and  of 
copper,  and  they  have  all  been  extremely  valuable 
In  opening  up  your  State;  but  let  me  say  that  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Montana  is  greater 
than  the  wealth  of  all  the  mines  within  her  borders 
^many  times  greater.     (Applause). 

STATE    HAS   VAST   WEALTH. 

It  fa  not  at  all  a  fancied  picture  to  say  that  Mon- 
tana can  produce,  AND  THAT  SHE  WILL  PRO- 
DUCE WHEN  SHE  HAS  THE  PEOPLE— THE 
INDUSTRIOUS  POPULATION  TO  GO  OUT  ON  THE 
SOIL— OVER  $300,000,000  ANNUALLY,  and  that  will 
come  out  of  the  soil;  and  when  it  Is  done  they  are 
ready  to  turn  to  the  same  sources  and  produce  It 
next  year,  and  the  year  following,  AND  SO  ON  FOR- 
EVER. (Applause).  Becauise  our  kindly  old  Mother 
Earth  renews  her  fertility;  she  has  the  ability  to 
nourish  all  the  children  her  bosom  has  borne,  and 
she  will  do  it  if  we  observe  her  laws.  She  carries 
in  one  hand  a  scourge,  and  with  the  other  hand  she 
offers  us  our  daily  bread.  We  mnst  regard  her  laws; 
we  must  regard  the  natural  provisions  by  whidi  she 
maintains  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its  power  to 
renew  itself  year  after  year.  If  we  do  not, 
depend  upon  it,  she  will  punish  uls  in  the  end. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  know  our  duty  to  the  soil? 
The  whole  world  is  devoting  intelligent  attention  to 
the  science  of  agriculture.  People  say,  **Oh,  tie  la 
a  farmer;"  and  they  mean  by  that  that  ha  Is  not 
blessed  with  more  intelligence  than  he  ought  to 
have.  Let  me  say,  there  is  no  profession,  there  Is 
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no  occupation,  that  calls  for  or  can  use  a  higher 
degree  of  Intelligence  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.     (Applause). 

FUNCTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

Now,  how  shall  the  world  get  this  high  order  of 
intelligence  in  matters  of  agrioulture?  There  axe 
in  every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
agricultural  colleges;  they  publish  their  experi- 
ments; each  knows  what  the  other  does;  each 
knows  what  will  bring  success  in  one  direction  and 
under  certain  conditions,  and  what  will  bring  certain 
failure  under  conditions  that  may  apply  even  to  all 
of  them.  The  agricultural  colleges  of  these  states 
should  do  the  experimenting,  s:hould  test  all  the 
questions  of  'breeds  of  cattle,  of  Qualities  of  soil,  and 
the  effect  of  cultivation  on  the  soil  and  of  the 
exhaustion  of  soil  and  wliat  will  restore  the  fertility 
of  soils,  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  soil  -to 
seed.  These  are  questions  that  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental 
farms  in  this  country.  This  work  Is  'being  done  by 
your  college  in  Montana,  in  North  Dakota,  in  our  col- 
lege in  Minnesota,  and  in  all  the  various  colleges  over 
the  country  and,  let  me  say,  at  the  head  of  them  the 
agricultural  college  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Prac- 
tically they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  there, 
because  they  have  advanced  farther  and  they  keep 
in  touch  with  all  their  graduates,  and  they  do  their 
work  in  a  more  scientific,  thorough,  up^to-date  man- 
ner; and  it  is  bringing  results  in  the  iState  of  Wis- 
consin that  a  few  years  ago  were  entirely  unlooked 
for. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE   DOING. 

Many  of  her  farmers  said:  "Is  it  possible  that 
these  college  fellows  can  tell  us  how  to  plant  a 
field,  how  to  farm?  What  do  they  know  about  it?" 
Well,  now,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  of  the 
professors  in  their  college.  President  Van  Hise,  the 
head  of  the  university,  told  me  he  found  that  man 
teaching  a  country  school.  He  had  the  children 
cultivating  a  six  by  eight  foot  plot  during  vacation 
and  during  the  play  hours.  He  was  teaching  them 
plant  life.  He  was  an  enthusiast.  When  President 
Van  Hise  proposed  to  bring  him  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity some  of  the  professors,  some  of  the  faculty, 
said:  "No,  he  is  not  a  college  man;  he  has  no 
degree."  But  he  brought  him,  and  in  six  years  he 
developed  a  variety  of  Indian  corn  that  raised  the 
average  yield  in  Wisconsin  from  27  to  47  bushels 
per  acre,  and  added  $15,000,000  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  in  a  single  year.  (Applause).  I  said  to  him: 
"President  Van  Hise.  surely  you  can  afford  to  give 
that  man  a  degree;"  and  he  thought  he  could. 
(Lau^ter). 
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Now,  my  farmer  friends,  and  everybody  else, 
remember  that  in  this  country,  and  not  only  in  this 
country,  'but  throughout  the  whole  world,  every 
nation  that  continued  to  exist  for  any  length  of 
time  built  its  foundation  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Boil.  It  was  man's  first  occupation  and  will  be  his 
last;  because  if  the  soil  was  not  cultivated  for  a 
single  year  the  population  of  the  earth  would  pass 
away;  they  would  starve  to  death.  EJven  back  when 
the  first  ox  was  yoked  to  a  crooked  lim<b  of  a  tree 
for  a  plow  it  meant  as  much  to  the  human  race  as 
did  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 

THE  SOIL  IS  THE  SOURCE  OF  LIFE. 
No  nation  has  continued  to  live  for  any  great 
ten^fth  of  time  that  neglected  the  cultivation  and 
the  preservation  of  the  fertility  of  its  land.  You 
can  go  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
we  are  apt  to  consider  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  that  spread  west- 
ward through  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  over 
ESurope  and  finally  to  America.  At  the  time  of 
its  highest  prosperity,  it  was  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural country  in  the  world.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
with  poor  cultivation  they  got  fifty  fold — a  return 
of  fifty  bushels  to  the  bushel  planted — and  with 
good  cultivation  they  got  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  fold.  How  is  it  to-day?  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  the  great  cities  built  by  the  enslaved  cap- 
tives of  conquered  tribes  brought  to  that  country 
by  the  rulers  vho  dominated  the  known  world — 
these  cities  to-day  are  marked  by  piles  of  desert 
sand;  and  their  once  fertile  valleys  are  the  homes 
of  a  few  poor,  wandering  Arabs  seeking  a  green 
€q)ot  upon  which  to  pasture  some  sheep  and  horses. 
Every  nation  in  the  world  to  the  present  time 
that  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist.  Professor  Ferrero,  in  his 
late  and  very  interesting  history  of  Rome,  sums  up 
In  a  philosophic  manner  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  all  the  nations  during  all  the  years;  and  he  says 
that  the  only  victories,  the  only  triumphs  that  were 
ever  permanently  won,  were  won  by  the  plow  and 
not  by  the  sword.    (Applause). 

GERMANY  AN  EXAMPLE. 
We  know  that  France  and  Germany  have  been 
cultivated  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  years. 
We  know  that  to-day  in  Germany— a  country  not 
naturally  as  fertile  as  our  own — they  get  an  average 
yield  of  27  or  28  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  TTiey 
have  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  that  we  have, 
but  they  have  learned  the  hard  lesson  of  necessity 
—how  to  conserve  their  soil.  When  we  think  of 
wealth  we  are  apt  to  measure  it  by  some  other 
standard  tban  that  of  agricultur%0®^l@  me  call 


your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Apiculture  gives  the  total  value  of  the  crops  raised 
in  the  year  1908  as  nearly  $8,000,000,000.  Eight 
billions  is  no  larger  a  mouthful  than  eight  millions, 
but  it  iff  a  thousand  times  greater  in  quantity.  When 
we  consider  eight  billion  dollars,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  it  It 
makes  all  other  wealth  production  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Again,  we  take  lumber  and  build  a  wagon  or 
furniture;  we  take  iron  and  steel  an<l  build  the 
automo*bile,  and  it  is  worth  so  much.  But  it  is 
only  the  change  in  form  by  adding  some  days'  work 
that  has  given  it  its  increased  value,  while  the  eight 
billion  dollars  of  products  of  the  farms  were  wealth 
created  out  of  elemental  conditions;  every  dollar  of 
it  new  wealth,  taken  out  of  the  earth  and  handed 
over  to  mankind  for  its  benefit     (Applause). 

A  LE8S0N  FROM  ROME. 

The  Roman  Elmpire  overran  the  world  in  its  day. 
Its  entire  foreign  policy  was  influenced  and  governed 
practically  by  its  desire  to  secure  food  for  its 
people.  When  Rome  conquered  the  Island  of  Sicily 
it  levied  a  contribution — an  annual  contribution — of 
twelve  million  bushels  of  grain  upon  the  people  of 
the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  Sicily  was  known  as  the 
granary  of  Rome.  To-day  that  island  does  not  raise 
a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain  all  told.  And 
what  has  become  of  the  people?  What  has  become 
of  the  eons  and  descendants  of  the  people  who 
built  the  cities  of  whose  extent  we  can  only  judge 
by  their  magnificent  ruins?  They  are  strangers  in 
a  strange  land;  seeking  to  support  their  wives  and 
children,  laboring  on  our  railroads  for  less  money 
than  anybody  else  will  accept,  all  because  they 
neglected  the  primary,  the  one  essential  condition 
that  would  save  them  as  a  nation. 

AN   ECONOMIC  COMPARISON. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  an  economic 
and  sound  system  of  agriculture  is  found  in  the 
parallel  between  France  and  England.  After  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  when  Napoleon  was  safely  houaed 
on  the  ifiland  of  St  Helena,  Great  Britain  settled 
her  silver  and  gold  standard  about  1819  and  started 
on  a  period  of  great  commercial  expansion  and 
colonization.  Her  colonies  were  built  up  until  it  was 
said  that  you  would  never  get  out  of  reach  of  the 
sound  of  the  reveille  of  her  drums,  and  that  the 
sun  never  set  on  the  dominion  of  her  empire.  The 
Frenchmen  were  too  poor  to  colonize.  The  bones 
of  her  best  young  men  were  left  on  every  battle 
field  in  Europe,  but  those  who  were  left  went  back 
to  the  soil  of  France  and  in  a  prudent  intelligent 
manner  set  to  work  and  cultivated  it.  Let  us  see 
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the  result:  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Genman 
war,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  a  thousand 
millions  of  war  indemnity,  they  paid  It.  And  nineteen 
or  twenty  yeare  later,  when  the  oldest  English  bank- 
ing house  in  Great  Britain  failed,  France  came  to 
the  rescue  and  said:  "How  much  money  do  you 
want?"  She  has  little  in  the  way  of  mineral 
value — coal,  iron  or  other  minerals — \mt  she  has  an 
industrious,  frugal  people  cultivating  her  soil,  and 
their  savings  to-day  have  made  the  French  nation 
the  banker  nation  of  the  world.     (Applause). 

AGRICULTURE  IS  PROSPERITY'S  FOUNDATION. 

Twenty-flve  or  thirty  years  ago  in  the  North- 
west— what  we  called  the  Northwest  then,  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas — we  thought  that  twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  was  a  fair  crop;  and  if 
a  man  got  less  than  twenty  we  thought  he  had 
a  partial  failure.  To-day  the  average  crop  of  the 
Northwestern  states — at  least  up  to  the  present  crop, 
because  we  have  not  the  returns  from  that  yet, 
but  up  to  the  crop  of  1908 — is  less  than  13  bushels 
per  acre.  Now,  if  we  go  on  in  that  way,  falling  off 
about  a  busJhel  every  two  or  two  and  a  half  years, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  the  land  will  not  pay 
for  the  cultivation? 

WHY   I  TAKE  AN   INTEREST. 

Sometimes  people  wonder  why  I  take  such  an 
Interest  in  this  subject.  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  I 
take  that  interest  in  it  because  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  prosperity 
and  even  the  life  of  our  people  must  depend,  not 
only  now  but  for  all  time. 

THIS  A  PERIOD  OF  ECONOMIC  CHANGE. 
Now,  at  this  particular  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  there  is  a  great  change  coming.  Ever 
since  the  first  settlements  at  Jamestown  and  at 
Plymouth  Rock  we  have  had  an  unlimited  public 
domain  upon  which  the  surplus  population  could 
spread  itself  and  make  homes  free:  where  every 
(man  might  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and 
raise  his  family  in  comfort,  if  not  in  affluence. 
That  time  and  those  conditions  have  changed  and 
the  change  is  becoming  more  and  more  emphasized 
every  year.  When  I  came  west  fifty-three  years 
ago,  Chicago  had  about  90,000  people.  To-day  she 
has  two  millions  and  a  half;  and  within  one  hundred 
milles  of  Chicago  there  is  wild,  unoccupied  prairie. 
During  that  time  the  front  wave  of  settlement  has 
gone  West  until  it  has  finally  reached  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  is  now  turning  back  inland.  Portions 
of  it  are  going  to  the  Canadian  Northwest,  seeking 
homes'.  Maybe  some  of  you  think  it  unfortunate 
that  Montana  should  not  havei  l^ciexkCBO^Kisition  at 
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an  earlier  day  to  receive  her  share  of  the  west- 
bound population;  but  let  me  say,  it  Is  never  too 
late  to  do  right;  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  a  good 
thing. 

When  we  built  into  northern  Montana — and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  it  took  faith  to  do  it — (laughter 
and  applause)  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  to  Fort  Benton  was  unceded  Indian  land.  No 
white  man  had  a  right  to  put  two  logs  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  If  he  remained  too  long  in  passing 
through  the  country,  he  was  told  to  move  on.  EJven 
when  cattle  crossed  the  Missouri  River,  during  the 
first  years,  to  come  to  otir  trains,  the  Indians  asked 
50  cents  a  head  for  walking  across  the  land  a  dis^ 
tance  of  three  miles,  and  they  wanted  an  additional 
^nount  per  head — ^I  don't  remember  what  it  was — 
for  the  water  they  drank  in  crossing  the  Missouri. 
(Laughter).    Happily  that  is  all  changed. 

MONTANA   18  GREAT— HER   FUTURE  GREATER. 

Now  I  have  never  lost  faith  for  one  moment  in 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Montana.  And  to-day 
what  have  I  seen?  I  have  seen  the  fruition  of  our 
hope,  maybe  our  hope  deferred,  but  in  that  building 
there  is  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  products  that 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  state  or  province  on  this 
continent.  (Applause).  And  in  some  respects  I* 
know  that  It  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  state  or 
province  on  this  continent.  (Applause.)  I  was 
glad  to  see  your  cattle,  and  they  are  fine  and  a. 
credit  to  the  State.  I  was  ghwi  to  see  your  live-» 
stock.  I  was  glad  to  see  your  fruit.  It  all  goes  to 
make  happier,  more  comfortable  lives  for  the  people. 
But  let  me  say  that  the  great  foundation  of  your 
future  prosperity  is  in  your  groimd;  and  Montana,. 
In  my  Judgment,  will  be  the  greatest  grain  growing 
state  In  the  Union.  (Applauise).  I  am  speaking  of 
small  grain,  but,  from  what  I  saw  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  Montana  will  not  eventually  be  a  great 
com  state.  But  if  you  are  not  a  great  corn  state,. 
yoa  will  rank  among  the  very  first  in  alfalfa,  and 
alfalfa  will  take  the  place  of  corn.  If  you  want  to 
feed  livestock  and  put  your  cattle  and  your  hogs  in 
prime  condition,  remember  that  with  alfalfa  and 
barley  you  can  make  as  good  beef  and  as  good 
pork  as  ever  was  offered  anywhere.  The  best  hamis: 
in  the  world  are  known  as  Westphalia  hams,  and 
my  Grorman  friends  here  know  that  there  never 
was  a  kernel  of  corn  fed  in  Westphalia.  Wiltshire^ 
bacon  in  England  commands  a  fancy  price,  and 
there  never  was  any  com  fed  to  hogs  in  Wiltshire. 
The  people  of  Denmark  are  a  pattern  for  us.  They 
started  the  first  agricultural  college  in  1788.  They 
are  doing  to-day  better  dairy  work  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  They  sell  largely  to  Great 
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Britain.  The  last  returns  say  that  they  sold  to 
Or^t  Britain  forty-eight  million  dollars*  worth  of 
dairy  products  and  twenty-one  million  dollars'  worth 
of  hams  and  bacon.  Now,  they  have  a  country  of 
which  only  about  12,000  square  miles  can  be  culti- 
vated— not  any  bigger  than  one  of  your  western 
counties— and  still  they  sup«port  2,600,000  people, 
and  they  support  them  well.  They  have  about  175 
to  the  square  mile,  and  the  United  States  has  about 
thirty  people  to  the  s<iuare  mile.  We  can  readily 
take  care  of  five  times  that  number,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  to  the  square  mile.  But  how? 
By  better  cuitlvation  of  the  land.  By  getting  people 
on  small  farm^  and  getting  the  last  and  best  results 
that  can  be  got  out  of  the  land.  A  man  raising 
20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  will  make  twice  as 
much  profit  as  the  man  who  raises  fifteen.  It  is  the 
quantity,  the  yield  per  acre,  that  brings  the  money. 

A  VAST  ESTATE. 

Now,  yon  have  nearly  94,000,^00  acres  of  land  in 
Montana  Thirteen  to  fifteen  million  acres  of  this 
land  you  may  say  is  mountain  side.  If  It  were  in 
Switzerland  it  would  be  in  dairy  farms,  and  their 
cattle  would  follow  the  melting  snow  in  the  spring 
up  the  sides  of  the  moimtains  and  come  down  in 
the  fall  as  the  enow  drove  them.  You  have,  say, 
forty  or  forty-five  million  acres  of  pasture  land,  and 
that  leaves  you  somewhere  from  thirty-three  to 
thirty-four  million  acres  of  good  arable  farm  land. 
The  state  of  Illinois  has  thirty-five  mSllion  acres  of 
farm  land  within  her  borders,  and  you  have  as  many 
acres  of  good  arable  land  as  they  have  in  the  state 
of  Illinots.  What  you  must  do  is  set  your  minds, 
your  agricultural  college,  the  Intelligence  of  yonr 
people  at  work  to  see  how  to  best  use  this  land. 
Many  will  say:  "Oh,  we  cannot  irrigate  it  all." 
They  used  to  talk  afbout  the  irrigation  in  the  United 
States  of  fifty  million  acres  by  the  Government, 
and  then  it  got  down  gradually  to  thirty  and  finally, 
I  think,  now  they  consider  that  at  any  reasonable 
cost  it  will  be  limited  to  about  ten.  Well,  ten 
million  acres,  allowing  forty  acres  to  an  irrigated 
farm,  would  provide  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  farms.  Put  five  human  beings  on  forty 
acres  and  that  would  take  care  of  a  million  and  a 
<iuarter  people.  That  would  be  equal  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  population  for  about  eight  or  nine 
months.  It  Isn't  going  to  relieve  you  very  much. 
Away  back  in  1882  the  United  States  produced 
504,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  Twenty-five  years 
later,  In  1907,  the  total  ciop  was  634,000,000  bushels. 
The  Increase  In  twenty-five  years  was  25  per  cent 
In  the  yield  of  wheat,  and  the  increase  in  population, 
in  mouths  that  had  to  be  fed,  was  64  per  cent.     So 
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that  we  are  to-day  coming  to  a  point  where  sooner 
tlian  we  know  we  siiall  have  no  wheat  to  export. 
We  8hall  use  it  at  home.  God  speed  the  day,  because 
It  will  mal<e  your  land  that  to-day  you  may  consider 
worth  three  or  five  dollars  an  acre,  worth  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  dollars,  and  the  better  land  worth  even 
a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  You  have  a  bright  future 
if  you  will  take  intelligent  care  of  it.  Wbat^we 
want  to  do  Is  in  every  way  in  our  power  to  help 
you  show  the  people  of  this  country  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  leave  their  own  land,  the 
land  of  their  adoption  or  the  land  they  were  horn 
in,  to  go  to  any  strange  country,  however  near  ub, 
in  order  to  make  a  home.     (Applause). 

THE   FARM    18   A   SURE    MONEY-MAKER. 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  last  agri- 
cultural crop  amounted  to  about  eight  billion  dollars, 
a  great  many  of  the  young  people  think  that  the 
farm  is  not  the  place  to  make  money.  The  young 
people  think  that  they  must  get  rich  quick  and  get 
away  from  the  farm.  There  could  be  no  greater 
mistake;  no  greater  mistake  for  them  individually, 
no  greater  mistake  for  all  of  us  collectively.     The 
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A  Montane  Apple  Orchard. 

first  United  States  census  showed  that  less  than 
four  per  cent  of  the  population  livBd  in  the  cities. 
In  1860,  before  the  civil  war,  it  had  risen  to  16  per 
cent  The  census  of  1870  was  the  first  to  classify 
population  by  occupation,  and  of  those  who  were 
winning  a  living  by  their  own  efforts,  48  per  cent 
were  on  the  land.  In  thirty  years,  hy  1900,  it  had 
decreased  to  35  per  cent.    To-duy  I  have  no  doubt 
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whatever  the  coming  census  will  show  that  it  is  less 
than  one-thlpd.  Now,  if  one-third  of  the  people  pro- 
duce more  money  from  the  farms  thaoi  all  the  other 
two-thirds,  from  all  other  sources,  why  is  not  the 
farm  a  good  place  to  stay?  Why  need  the  young 
people  leave  the  land  and  go  to  town  to  try  to  get 
rich  quick,  and  to  bring  up  on  the  forward  end  of 
a  motor  car?     (Laughter  and  applause). 

There  are  only  two  states  in  the  Union  which 
have  any  large  amount  of  a^icultural  land  left  in 
the  public  domain.  We  could  increase  that  acreage 
if  we  took  in  Texas,  but  that  land  is  not  a  part  of 
the  public  domain,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  state  of  Texas.  Montana  has  within  her 
borders  unoccupied  agricultural  lands  practically  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  entire  state  of  Iowa,  or  the 
state  of  Illinois.  Certainly  these  may  be  considered 
the  richest  states  in  the  Union,  but  NEITHER  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  NOR  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 
CAN  MAKE  AS  GOOD  AN  EXHIBIT  ON  ALL 
COUNTS  AS  YOU  HAVE  SHOWN  TO-DAY  IN  THE 
EXPOSITION  BUILDING  OVER  THERE.  (Great 
applause). 


In  tiie  Valley. 

LET  YOUR  LIGHT  SHINE. 
You  must  put  your  light  on  the  hill  and  you  must 
not  hide  it  under  the  bushel  any  longer.  YOU  MUST 
LET  THE  WORLD  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  GOT. 
YOU  ..WILL  BE  BETTER  OFF,  AND  THEY  WILL 
BE  IMMENSELY  BETTER  OFF.  Your  mines  have 
served  the  state  a  great  purpose,  and  are  doing  it 
lo-day.  Their  pay-rolls  amount  to  enormous  sums, 
weekly  and  monthly.  But  beyond  the  money  that  Is 
paid  out  for  miuing  and  refining  the  material,  and 
beyond  the  price  of  the  food  that  you  supply  to 
the  people  worlcing  in  these  different  callings,  the 
balance  of  the  profit  goes  out  of  the  state.  The 
money  taken  out  of  the  soil  remains  in  the  State. 
It  belongs  to  your  people.  It  seeks  yooir  banks. 
Your  merchants  and  all  the  ipeople  get  the  tull 
benefit,  and  every  dollar  of  it  will  equal  two  dollars 
won  in  any  other  direction.  (Applause). 
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MUST  PUT  YOUR  SHOULDER  TO  THE  WHEEL. 

Your  future  wealth  cannot  help  being  great.  You 
could  not  keep  back  a  country  that  will  produce 
what  we  have  teen  to-day  any  more  than  you  could 
keep  the  tide  out  with  a  pitchfork.  But  let  us  all 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel;  let  us  all  know  that 
we  are  going  to  march  together  and  keep  step 
together,  and  put  Montana  forward  and  keep  her 
forward  until  she  has  taken  her  place  at  the  very 
head  of  the  column.     (Prolonged  applause). 

We  can  help  you  to  do  it;  and  it  is  our  best 
interest  to  help  you,  because  every  dollar  that  we 
get  you  have  got  to  win  before  we  can  get  it;  and 
if  you  are  not  prosperous,  depend  upon  it  we  are 
poor  with  you.  You  need  practioally  as  many  more 
miles  of  railroad  as  you  have  today.  Now,  don*t  dis- 
courage \m.  Treat  us  just  as  you  would  like  to 
be  treated.  Treat  us  just  as  you  would  your  neigh- 
bor, and  we  will  try  and  be  good  neighbors  with 
you.     (Applause). 

If  you  have  burdens  to  bear,  we  will  be  ready  to 
bear  our  part  of  them.  I  have  always  felt  like  that. 
I  remember  the  first  time  I  visited  Butte.  The  rate 
on  copper  from  Butte  to  Omaha  was  $17  a  ton.  The 
first  rate  we  made  for  the  same  transportation  was 
%S  a  ton.  Now  that  helped.  (Laug'hter  and  applause). 
We  have  tried  to  keep  our  shoulder  behind'  your 
wheel  from  that  time  to  this.  But  don't  leave  it 
all  to  us.    Let  us  join  hands  together. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you  here  to-day.  I 
am  ^lad  I  caime.  I  am  glad  to  see  old  friends,  and 
I  hope  to  make  a  few  new  ones,  but  I  want  you  to 
bear  this  in  mind:  that  an  old  man  down  in  Minne- 
sota is  always  ready  to  raise  his  hand  or  his  voice 
in  anything  that  will  promote  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  lived  over 
half  a  century.  (Applause).  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  yon  all,  and  I  wish  you  all  manner  of  happiness 
and  a  safe  return  to  your  homes.  I  want  you  to 
have  confidence  in  yourselves  and  oonfidecce  in 
the  future  of  your  State.  Do  that,  and  depend  upon 
it,  you  will  win.     (Applause). 
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A  Potato  Field. 

An  Opinion  From  Prof.  Shaw. 


Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
8ota,  was  also  a  visitor  at  the  Montana  State  Fair. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  one  of  the  agn'icultural  experts  of  the 
world  and'  few  are  quoted  as  frequently.  He 
had  entire  charge  of  the  National  Co<m  Eixpo- 
fiition  at  Omaha  last  Decemiber  so  far  as  the 
connection  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  there- 
with was  concerned.  In  a  verbal  reply  to  Mr.  Hill  In 
the  directors'  room  at  the  fair  grounds,  Mr.  Shaw 
said:  "I  have  been  in  Montana  not  a  little  during 
the  last  two  years,  watching  developments,  particu- 
larly grain  raising,  hy  both  Irrigated  and  dry  farm- 
ing method's.  I  have  just  completed  a  thorou^ 
inspection  of  the  exhibits  in  the  main  hall  over  there 
and  paid  critical  attention  to  the  root  crops  and 
vegetables. 

"This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  see 
a  collective  exhibit  in  Montana,  and  after  going  over 
it  carefully,  I  am  of  the  opinion  there  is  only  one 
place  on  the  American  continent  that  could  raise 
crops  ANYWHERE  NEAR  APPROACHING  IN 
QUALITY  THOSE  EXHIBITS  I  HAVE  SEEN 
TO-DAY.  That  is  the  province  of  Ontario.  Unquali- 
fiedly the  crops  of  Ontario  are  lacking  in  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Montana  products,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced, too,  by  farmers  of  many  years'  experience 
and  under  conditions  of  the  ytry  highest  class  of 
cultivation,  which,  of  course,  Montana  farmers  up 
to  this  time  have  made  no  pretense  of  doing. 

IMPROVING  METHODS. 

"But  the  Montana  farmer  is  rapidly  improving 
his  methods  of  culture,  and  in  the  not  far  distant 
future  we  may  expect  an  even  finer  display  than 
this,  although  the  limit  already  would  seem  to  have 
been   reached." 
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Montana  in  Competition  with  the  World. 


Perhaps  the  best  means  of  judging  the  climate 
of  Montana  so  far  as  its  bearing  upon  agriculture 
l3  concerned  is  a  list  of  its  productions.  Every 
fruit,  vegetable  a^d  grain  that  matuires  west  of  the 
Ohio  River  thrives  in  some  part  of  Montana.  At 
every  one  of  the  great  expositions  of  recent  years 
exhibits  from  Montana  have  been  put  in  competition 
with  exhibits  from  other  states  and  other  countries. 
At  the  Chicago  Exposition '  in  1893,  besides  awards 
to  the  State  of  Montana  for  "Gold  Nuggets,  Crystals 
and  Placer  Gold;"  for  "Collections  of  Silver  and 
Silver  Crystals ;"  for  "Copper  Ores,"  for  "Cc-al," 
for  "Building'  Stones,"  and  for  "Montana's  Statue  of 
.Justice"  (in  silver),  awards  were  given  to  the  State 
and  exhibitors  from  the  State,  for  agricultural  and 
horticultural  displays,  as  follows: 

CHICAGO     WORLD'S     FAIR,     1893— AWARDS     TO 
MONTANA    EXHIBITORS. 


Apples;  Collective 
Exhibit  of  Flax 
Seed;  Oats; 
Hay: 


Flour: 


Barley: 


Wheat: 


Hay: 


Timothy   Hay: 


State  of  Montana. 


Bozeman  Milling  Co.;  Elling  & 
Hynd-man;  R.  M.  Herold; 
Nelson  Story. 


J.  W.  Dawes;  M.  M.  Ferguson; 
Samuel  Fowler;  Manhattan 
Malting  Co. 


William  Caldwell;  J.  Mason. 


Bailey  &  O'Donnell. 


ThomaiS  Blake;  Mrs.  Ed  Duke. 


At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  19Q4,  the  Grand  Prize  for  the  Mining 
Industry  was  awarded  to  the  State  of  Montana. 
The  State  of  Montana  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  fruit;  Bass  Brothers  of  Stevensville  received  a 
gold  medal  for  apples;  and  the  Bitter  Root  Farm 
of  Hamilton  a  gold  medal  for  "Apples  and  Crab 
Apples."  Thirty-^ght  silver  and  23  bronze  medals 
were  received  by  various  exhibitors  from  Montana 
for  apples,  crab  apples,  strawberries,  plums  and 
prunes.  For  agricultural  exhibits  from  Montana  the 
awards  were:  Gold  medals,  69;  silver  medals,  62; 
bronze  medals,  53. 
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8T.    LOUIS    EXPOSITION,    1904— GOLD    MEDALS 

AWARDED    TO     MONTANA     EXHIBITORS 

FOR   AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 


Barley: 


Barley  and  Qats: 


Barley,     Oats    and 
Wheat: 


Barley,  Wheat, 
Oats,  Rye  and 
Speltz : 


Barley,      Wheat, 
Rye  and  Oats: 

Beans: 

Beans  and  Peas: 


Bromus  Inermis: 


Hay— Alfalfa: 

Hay— Timothy: 

Hay: 

Hay    Seed  —  Timo- 
thy: 

Irrigated     Pro- 
ducts: 


Duncan  Cameron,  Cascade;  B. 
H.  Keoap,  Cascade;  A.  H. 
Sales,  Salesville. 


C.   F.  Anderson,   Belt;    J.   E. 
Morse,  Dillon;    P.  R.  Nash, 
Bozeman;    James  A.  Potter, 
Bozeman. 


E.  M.  David-son,  Belgrade;  W. 
C.  Newton,  Bozeman;  Daniel 
Payne,  Monarch ;  Robert 
Scott,  Sand  Coulee. 


EiXperiment  Station,  Bozeman. 


E.  Bison,  Great  Falls. 


Frank  Reno,  E)cho. 


Samuel  Dick,  Great  Falls. 


J.  R.  Krueger.  Plains;    Christ 
Prestby,  Kalispell. 


Paul  McCormick,  Billings. 


J.  M.  Horan,  Belt. 


Claud  V.  Flynn,  Toston. 
Ed  Peterson,  Kibbey. 

Montana  Commission. 
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Oats: 

F.  K.  Armstrong,  Bozeman;  A. 
M.  AusUn,  Flathead;  C.  H. 
Austin,  Flathead;  O.H.  Barn- 
hill,  Holt;  Joseph  Braith- 
vant.  High  wood;  Henry 
Brush,  Chinook;  James  Cook, 
Chinook;  Wallace  Cook,  Chi- 
nook; C.  R.  Featherly.  DU- 
Ion;  John  H.  Green,  Plains; 
Frank  Harlem,  Missoula;  B. 
J.  Heaney,  St.  Peter;  J.  M. 
Moran.  Townsend;  Carl  In- 
nes,  Dillon;  Otis  Johnson, 
Plains ;  J.  H.  T#amphear,  Man- 
hattan; C.  H.  Lind,  Great 
Falls;  Con  Mannix,  Town- 
sond;  Theodore  Nelson,  Dil- 
lon ;  Theodore  Norman,  Boze- 
man; C.  E.  Skidmore,  Boze- 
man; G.  W.  Sparr,  Bozeman; 
Leonard  Stone,  Central  Park; 
Chas.  Stephens,  Highwood; 
J.  H.  Stuhbs,  Kalispell;  M. 
D.  Sulliyan,  Townsend;  Otis 
Thompson,  Plains;  C.  Van 
Wagen,  Laurel,  and  M.  L. 
Wade,  Choteau. 

Oats  and  Wlieat: 

C.  M.  Anderson,  Belt;  W.  R. 
Callen,  Monarch;  JaoOb  Cap- 
olus,  Bozeman;  John  C.  Coul- 
son.  Cascade;  C.  A.  Lee, 
Sand  Coulee;  J.  J.  Patterson, 
Truly;  C.  W.  Winslow, 
Waterloo,  and  W.  L.  York, 
Riceville. 

Vegetobles—Col- 
BectiTe     ExMbit 
of: 

Montana  Oonmilssion. 

Wheat: 

Pete  Fake.  Eden;  H.  Hicke, 
Truly;  G.  P.  Kessner,  Stock- 
ett;  Joe  Manxer,  Eden; 
Charles  Morgan,  Truly;  John 
R.  Ross,  Great  Falls. 

At  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition 
held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1905,  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  "Elducational 
Exhibit,"  gold  medal  for  "Collective  Exhibit  of 
Grains  and  Grasses,"  gold  medal  for  "Mineral  EiX- 
hlbit,"  and  gold  medal  for  "Gold  Exhibit." 

In  the  agricultural  exhibit  the  following  awards 
were  made  to  Montana:  Gold  medals,  62;  silver 
medals,  13;  bronze  medals,  2.  Each  exhibitor  from 
Montana  of  horticultural  products  received  a  medal. 
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PORTLAND    EXPOSITION,    1905— GOLD    MEDALS 

AWARDED    TO    MONTANA    EXHIBITORS 

FOR    AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 


Barley: 


Barley  and  Oats: 


Barley  and  Wheat: 


Barley    and    Timo- 
thy: 


Barley,  Wheat  and 
Oats: 


Barley,  Spring  Rye, 
Wheat: 


Bromus  Grass 
Seed,  Wheat, 
Oats  and  Flax: 


Flax  and  Oats: 


Oats: 


Rye: 


Rye  and  Wheat: 


Timothy  Seed: 


Wheat- 


Macaroni  : 


Wheat  and  Oats: 


Manhattan  Malting  Co.  and  J. 
P.  Stone. 


J.  E.  Morse. 

W.  J.  Bowers. 

Ed  Peterson. 

Nash  Bros,  and 

C. 

R. 

Gtearch. 

Manhattan  Malting  Co. 

C.  Prestby. 

P.  R.  Nash. 

John  Kinner,  Mrs.  A.  Lock,  J. 
Carolnis,  C.  Vcm  Wagner.  W. 
A.  Little,  G.  N.  Featherly, 
John  H.  Stubbs,  John  Mc- 
Kennlck,  Pabst  Steel,  S. 
Holmstead,  Thomas  Bauera, 
Thomas  Nelson.  J.  E.  Morse, 
Clark  Harlan.  W.  C.  Newton, 
C.  Mancat.  George  Bentley, 
C.  W.  Winslow,  Carl  Innes, 
Charles  King  and  U.  Marte. 


c. 

H. 

Campbell. 

E. 

E. 

Wilcox. 

c. 

H. 

Lindle. 

J. 

C. 

Gibson. 

Thomas  Kening,  A.  C.  Vander- 
pool,  James  Baker;  S.  D. 
Luce;  S.  Holmstead.  H.  F. 
Peterson.  B.  F.  Mann,  A.  H. 
McMillan,  Daniel  Cummings, 
and  George  Sparrel. 


John  Epperson. 


John    Baumgardner    and    Otis 
Johnson. 
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PORTLAND    EXPOSirrON,    1905— MEDALS 

AWARDED      TO      MONTANA 

COUNTY    EXHIBITS. 


County. 

Kind  of  Medal 

Medal  Awarded  For. 

Beaverhead 

Gtold 

Grains,  Grasses  and  Dec- 
orated Panel. 

Cascade 

Gold 

Grains  and  Grasses. 

Flathead 

Gold 

Grains  and  Grasses. 

Gallatin 

Gold 

Grains,  and  Grasses  Used 
in  Decoration  of  Panel. 

Missoula 

Silver 

Grains,  and  Grasses  in 
Sheaf  and  Decorated 
Panel. 

Ravalli 

Silver 

Grains  and  Grasses. 
Grains    and    Grasses    in 

Yellowstone 

Gold 

Sheaf. 

The  prodxicts  of  the  soil  of  Montana  are  of  such 
superior  quality  that  they  win  prizes  wherever  ex- 
hibited. At  the  Dry  Farming  Congnress,  held  at 
Cheyenne  in  1908,  Montana  exhibitors  received  most 
of  the  prizes,  and  Montana  apples  won  prizes  at 
the  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  in  1908. 
OUR  BARLEY  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

At  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  held  at  Salt 
Lake,  the  lai^e,  beautiful  and  costly  Pabst  cup  was 
awarded  to  the  Manhattan  Malting  Co.,  of  Man- 
hattan in  Gallatin  County,  for  the  best  brewing 
barley  raised  in  the  United  States.  The  variety 
shown  was  the  Saale  or  Chevalier  barley. 
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In  1899,  Mr.  Henry  Altenbrand  of  New  York,  and 
Maniiattan,  Montana,  who  has  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  malting  business  for  twenty-fiye 
years,  procured  from  Germany  2,000  bushels  ol 
Saale  barley,  a  variety  possessing  superior  malting 
qualities.  This  «eed  was  planted  in  Wisconsin* 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Iliinois,  New  York  and  Montana. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  samples  of  the  barley  grown 
in  these  different  states  were  carefully  collected 
and  compared  with  the  original  seed  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  section  of  the  country  especially  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  this  cereal.  All  samples  showl»d 
deterioration  in  quality  and  appearance  except  those 
grown  in  Montana,  which  showed  wonderful  im- 
provement on  the  Imported  seed,  being  fuller,  heavier 
in  weight  and  brighter  in  color.  It  has  become  an 
Imiportant  crop  in  Montana  and  has  been  exported 
In  large  quantities  to  England,  Germany,  Norway, 
Japan  and  Auistralia. 

On  its  first  appearance  In  Europe  it  created  a 
sensation.  In  1893  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment sent  a  commission  to  investigate  the  grain 
growing  regions  of  the  United  S-tates.  The  com- 
mission visited  various  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Gallatin  Valley  in  Montana.  Prof.  Delbnick, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agrical- 
ture  of  Germany,  was  at  the  head  of  this  commi»- 
sion  and  says  in  his  report.  "Barley  that  is  dam- 
aged by  rain  is  unknown  here,  for  there  is  no  rain; 
withered  or  dried-up  barley  is  equally  unknown  for 
the  Gallatin  River  furnishes  water  in  abundtance.  A 
country  and  a  system  of  cultivation  ideal  for  barley 
growing;  in  fact,  here  I  have  seen  the  finest  barley 
grown  in  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part 
Saale  barley  is  used  for  seed'  and  grown  witb 
admirable  results;  bright  in  color,  large  in  size,  fine 
as  to  husk,  equal  to  the  very  best  E)uropean  barleys, 
and  conspicuously  superior  among  the  barleysi  of 
North  America." 

The  cultivation  of  barley,  which  began  in  Gallatin 
Cbunty,  has  spread  to  other  sections  of  the  State 
with  like  abundant  yields  of  the  highest  qijality. 

FACTS  AS  TO  QUANTITY. 

The  award®  of  prizes  prove  the  quality  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  of  Montana,  and  the  quantity 
produced  per  acre  is  attested  by  the  official  figures 
iwiiblished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. From  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  foi:  1907  (pages  621  et  seq.)  thie 
following  statistics  are  taken: 
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Of  rye  the  average  yield  in  busihels  of  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1901  to  1907  was:  15.3,  17.0, 
15.  4,  15.2,  16.5,  1G.7,  1G.4,  having  a  farm  value  per 
iicre  of  $7.23,  $7.3<5,  $7.73,  $8.51,  $8.63.  $8.39,  $10.46, 
^10.07,  $9.83,  $11.98.  In  Montana  the  average  yield 
In  bushels  per  acre  was:  26.7,  25.0,  24.6,  19.9,  20.0, 
20.5,  22.0;  and  the  farm  value  per  acre,  $16.02,  $16.00, 
$15.50,  $15.32  $13.00,  $13.53,  $15.24. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  1S98  to  1907  in  buiShels  was:  75.2. 
^8.6,  80.8,  65.5.  96.0,  84.7,  110.4.  87.0,  102.2,  95.4.  In 
Montana  the  average  yield  per  acre  was:  104,  141, 
134,  157,  153,  17<5,  143,  120,  152,  150.  The  average 
farm  value  per  acre  was  in  the  United  States: 
:$31.11,  $34.60,.  $24.78,  $50.27,  $45.22,  $51.99,  $49.96, 
$53.67,  $52.29,  $58.86.  In  Montana  the  average  farm 
value  per  acre  was:  $57.20,  $74.73,  $71.02,*  $114.61, 
$76.50.  $77.44,  $87.23,  $70.80.  $92.72.  $75.00. 


A  Field  of  Oats. 

SOME  STRIKING  CONTRASTS. 

For  the  ten-year  period,  1898  to  1907,  in  the 
principal  wheat  producing  states'  the  average  farm 
Talue  per  acre  of  wheat  was:  Minnesota,  $8.74; 
Kansas,  $7.50;  North  Dakota,  $7.71;  Nebraska,  $9.85; 
Illinois,  $10.62.  In  Montana  it  was  $17.83.  In  barley, 
oats,  com,  rye,  potatoes  and  hay,  Montana  leads 
in  a  similar  proiportion.  A  statistician  has  compiled 
from  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  table  showing  that  Montana  exceeds  the 
average  for  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  in  value  of  crop  at  farm  per  acre  as  fol- 
lows: $8.03  per  acre  in  wheat  or  83  per  cent; 
$10.09  per  acre  in  barley  or  105  per  cent;  $8.30  per 
acre  in  oats  or  108  per  cent;  $5.03  per  acre  in  com 
or  51  per  cent;  $4.70  per  acre  in  rye  or  52  per  cent; 
^32.78  per  acre  in  potatoes  or  91  per  cent;  $18.60 
per  acre  in  hay  or  208  per  cent 

The  following  figures  of  crops  for  1908  were  taken 
from  the  Crop  Reporter  pu'bllshed  by  authority  of 
the   Secretary  of   Agriculture,   December,   1908.     In. 
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1908  Montana  produced  3,703,000  bushels  of  spring 
wheat  on  153,000  acres  which  was  valued  December 
1st  at  86  cents  a  buishel  which  was  worth  at  the 
farm  $3,186,000.  The  average  yield  was  24.2  bushels 
per  acre.  This  Is  a  return  of  $20.81  per  acre.  Kan- 
sas produced  5.5  bushels  per  acre  of  the  same  crop 
and   Minnesota   12.8. 

Of  oats  Montana  produced  10,506,000  bushels  on 
254,000  acres,  which  was  valued  December  Ist  at 
49  cents  a  bushel,  a  total  of  $5,177,000.  The  average 
yield  was  41.6  bushels  per  acre  and  the  value  per 
acre  was  $20.38.  In  Montana  grain  is  sold  by  the 
bimdred  pounds,  and  a  bushel  of  oats  weighs  from 
36  to  44  pounds,  32  pounds  being  the  standard 
weight  in  the  East.  In  Illinois,  the  greatest  oat 
growing  state,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  23.0 
bushels  or  a  value  per  acre  of  $10.81. 

Of  barley,  Montana  produced  in  1908,  875,000 
bushels.  The  average  yield  was  35.0  bushels  per 
acre,  valued'  at  65  cents  a  <bushel,  or  a  value  per 
acre  of  $22.75.  In  Minnesota,  the  greatest  barley 
producing  state,  the  value  of  the  barley  crop  per 
acre  was  $12.25. 

Of  flaxseed  Montana  produced  104,000  bushels  on 
9,000  acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  11.& 
bushels,  the  value  per  bushel  $1.00  and  the  value 
per  acre  $11.50.  In  North  Dakota,  ihe  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  this  crop,  the  average  per  acre  was  9.0 
bushels  and  thie  average  value  per  acre  $10.71. 

Montana  produced  on  20,000  acres,  2,760,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  an  average  of  138  l>ushels>  to 
the  acre  of  a  value  of  70  cents  a  bushel,  or  $96.60 
to  the  acre.  In  New  York,  the  greatest  potato  pro- 
ducing state,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  82 
bushels  and  the  value  of  the  crop  per  acre  $61.50. 
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A  Utile  Bunch  of  Money-Mokers. 
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Montana  Wins  at  the  National  Com  Exposftion, 
Omaha^  Neb«t  Dec*  6  to  18,  1909* 

Montana  a^ln  Sihowed  her  ability  to  cope  with 
the  best  agricultural  states  In  the  Union  by  taking 
many  prizes  at  the  National  Com  EiXposition.  The 
list  of  awards  shown  below  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
Intelligence  of  Montana's  farmers,  as  well  as  a  force- 
ful demonstration  of  the  fertile  soil  and  favorable 
climate. 

Competition  Open  to  tlie  World. 

Best  Sheaf  Blue  Stem  Wheat — 
Second — M.  Baker,  Cascade,  Montana. 

Best  Sheaf  Durum  Wheat — 
Third — ^Broadview  Seed  CJo.,  Broadview,  Montana. 

Best  Sheaf  Red  Winter  Wheat — 
First— S.  N.  Kloch,  Great  Falls,  Montana, 

Best  Sihieaf,  Other  Than  Fife,  Blue  Stem,  Hard 

Winter,  Durum  or  Red  Wiuter  Varieties — 

First — Geo.  B.  Manning,  Kalispell,  Montana. 

Best  Sheaf  White  Oats — 
Third — Nelson  Barry,  Kalispell,  Montana. 

Beet  Sheaf  Two  Row  Barley — 
First — Gus  Siegeling,  Armin^ton,  Montana. 

Best  Sheaf  Field  Peas- 
First— H.  F.  Albrecht,  Kalispell,  Montana. 
Eiocond — L.  L.  Smith,  Ehireka,  Montana. 

Best  Peck  Alfalfa  Seed- 
Second  Lohr  Bros.,  Tampico,  Montana. 
Third— J.  Griffin,  Chinook,  Montana. 

Beet  Bale  Alfalfa— 
Ninth— H.  O'Hanlon,  Chinook,  Montana. 

Best  Four-Inch  Sheaf  Upland  Wild  Hay- 
Second — ^M.  Strlngfellow,  Havre,  Montana 
Third— J.  M.  Croft,  Stanford,  Montana. 
Fourth — Gus  Siegelinjg,  Armlngton,  Montana. 

Best  Bale  Upland  Wild  Hay — 
First— J.  T.  Laugh,  Stanford.  Montana 

Best  Peck  Navy  or  Pea  Beans — 
First — Gus  Slegeling,  Armington,  Montana. 

Best  Peck  Marrow  Fat  Peas- 
First— B.  F.  Booker,  Helena,  Montana. 

Best  Peck  Field  Peas,  Ncvy  Varieties — 
First— H.  O.  Alberts,  Kalispell,  Montana. 

Sweepstakes,  Open  to  States  In  Western  Zone. 
Best  Peck  Wheat- 
Won  by  Gus  Slegeliug,  Arminigton,  Montana. 

Best  Ten  Bars  Corn  Raised  by  Dry  Farming 
Methods — 
Third— W.  M.  Wooldridge,  Hinsdale,  Montana. 
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ADDRESS 

delivered  by 

Mr.   JAMES   J.   HILL 

at  the 

National  Corn  Exposition 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Dec.  9,  i9o9 


There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  object  about 
which  to  gather  an  exposition  of  the  activity  of  the 
Middle  West  and  an  assemblage  of  its  representa- 
tive thought  and  intelligent  purpose  than  the 
grain  which  stands  first  among  its  staple  products. 
Com  is  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  this  continent  to 
the  world.  In  quality  and  quantity  the  yield  of 
the  alluvial  plains  of  our  central  valley  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  section  or  any  other  coimtry. 
Within  the  last  generation  this  has  become  the 
most  valuable  single  food  product  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  less  than  forty  years  since  our  com  crop 
reached  one  billion  bushels.  It  is  now  well  over 
2,500,000,000  annually,  and  should  shortly  main- 
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tain  itself  at  over  three  billion  bushels  or  more. 
The  United  States  furnishes  nearly  80  per  cent,  of 
the  com  crop  of  the  world.  While  its  yield  has 
been  multiplied  by  three,  the  average  farm  price 
per  bushel  since  1869  has  but  once  exceeded  the 
price  in  1908.  Although  most  foreign  peoples 
have  had  to  be  educated  to  the  value  of  American 
com  as  a  food  product,  it  is  now  an  important  item 
of  our  foodstuff  exports.  For  a  period  of  five 
years,  from  1897  to  1901,  we  sent  abroad  from 
175,000,000  to  200,000,000  bushels  annuaUy.  And 
although  that  export  has  fallen  to  55,000,000  bush- 
els in  1908  and  37,000,000  bushels  in  1909,  it  is  not 
because  com  has  lost  value  in  other  markets.  It  is 
being  consumed  at  home  more  largely  because  it  is 
convertible  into  other  forms  of  food.  It  is  market- 
able in  the  shape  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Indirectly  it 
furnishes  to  the  food  supply  the  meat  ration,  just 
as  wheat  gives  the  bread  ration.  The  two  cereals 
reinforce  each  other  in  any  estimate  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  and  its  capacity  to  support 
population. 

From  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  is  the  empire  of  com.  Other 
products  the  earth  yields  in  abundance;  but,  from 
a  limit  that  is  eyery  year  being  pushed  further 
north  and  down  to  the  cotton  line  and  beyond,  com 
is  the  great  staple.  Nine  states,  stretching  from 
Ohio  to  Oklahoma  and  from  Iowa  to  Texas,  pro- 
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duce  two-thirds  of  the  com  raised  in  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  nation's  com  crop  is 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  eight  billion  dollars 
of  value  created  each  year  from  the  soiL 

Take  your  own  state,  so  fitly  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  this  celebration  to  King  Com.  Official  statis- 
tics of  Nebraska  give  the  total  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts of  every  kind  in  the  state  at  something  over 
$600,000,000.  More  than  one-third  of  this  con- 
sists of  grain,  potatoes  and  hay.  The  largest 
single  item  is  com,  constituting  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  agricultural  product.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nearly  $90,000,000  which  it  repre- 
sents, there  were  on  your  farms  last  year  more 
than  $130,000,000  worth  of  live  stock  exclusive  of 
sheep.  A  good  proportion  of  these  cattle,  horses 
and  hogs  are  the  indirect  product  of  your  com 
fields.  While  these  facts  demonstrate  the  great 
prosperity  of  Nebraska  and  the  solidity  of  her 
wealth,  similar  statistics  may  be  cited  from  most 
of  the  states  of  the  com  belt.  Wheat,  com  and 
cotton  are  the  three  main  pillars  supporting  the 
structure  of  national  industry  and  national 
wealth. 

The  whole  subject  of  our  food  supply  and  its 
relation  to  population,  industry,  growth,  institu- 
tions and  everything  that  concerns  our  future  is 
appropriate  for  this  occasion.  Our  present  duiy  is 
to  consider  whether  we  are  aligning  our  industries 
to  the  first  and  most  necessary  occupation  of  man ; 
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and  how  the  future  is  likely  to  deal  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest  whose  rise  in  the  remote  past 
marks  the  point  where  the  steadily  broadening 
highway  of  civilization  branched  off  from  the  rude 
path  of  barbarism. 

I  want,  both  at  the  outset  and  throughout,  to 
guard  against  a  certain  error  of  construction  or 
interpretation  among  whose  victims  I  find  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  well-meaning  people. 
Whenever  the  relation  of  food  supply  to  popula- 
tion, the  effect  of  choice  of  occupation  and  trade 
and  standards  of  living  upon  the  future  mainte- 
nance of  the  nation  are  considered,  these  people 
set  down  the  investigator  as  an  alarmist  He  be- 
longs, they  say,  with  the  followers  of  the  dismal 
doctrine  of  Malthus,  that  men  must  some  day 
choose  between  preventing  the  birth  of  additional 
human  beings  and  seeing  them  die  of  starvation. 
Since  this  stupid  mistake  seems  so  easy  and  so 
common,  I  refer  to  it  early  and  explicitly. 

The  true  statement  of  the  broad  general  fact 
which  it  is  most  desirable  that  every  one  should 
understand  is  this :  that  this  country  cannot  feed 
the  population  which  it  must  necessarily  have 
within  comparatively  few  years  if  it  does  not 
change  its  agricultural  methods.  The  emphasis  is 
all  on  that  conditional  clause.  Germany,  which 
sets  the  pace  for  the  world  in  commercial  expan- 
sion abroad  and  industrial  activity  at  home,  has 
300  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.    There  are  less 
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than  30  per  square  mile  in  the  whole  United  States. 
It  could  support  150  to  the  square  mile  as  easily 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  Some  of  our  states 
already  have  over  twice  that  many.  But  no  such 
population  as  this,  none  such  as  we  must  inevitably 
expect  in  the  United  States  by  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  can  be  maintained  unless  we  im- 
prove and  keep  on  improving  our  agricultural 
methods;  imless  we  apply  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
that  system  of  high  scientific  development,  of  in- 
tensive cultivation,  of  rigid  economic  handling 
that  has  become  the  rule  in  all  other  industries. 

We  cannot  support  our  coming  population  upon 
the  crop  yield  per  acre  that  now  satisfies  us.  We 
have  to  transform  a  growing  decline  in  the  value 
and  productivity  of  our  soil  under  continued  cul- 
tivation into  a  rapid  increase  in  both.  If  the  crisis 
can  be  seen  moving  upon  us  now,  and  if  it  took 
Great  Britain  over  half  a  century  to  raise  her 
wheat  yield  from  about  15  bushels  to  32  bushels 
per  acre,  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  What  has  to  be 
considered,  the  keynote  of  all  present  discussion, 
is  not  the  difficulty"  but  the  urgency  of  the  task. 
The  whole  argument  is  one  not  of  despair,  but  of 
reassurance;  provided  only  that  we  do  the  obvious, 
indispensable  and  feasible  thing,  and  do  it  now. 

The  problem  can  be  stated  simply,  in  the  three 
terms  that  it  involves :  population,  occupation  and 
food  supply.    These  cover  the  whole  of  it. 
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The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  not 
far  from  90,000,000.  For  convenience  we  may  use 
that  figure.  It  increases  by  from  2,000,000  to 
2,250,000  annually,  according  to  prosperity  and  im- 
migration. With  a  practically  fixed  birth  rate  of 
1.56  of  course  the  additions  from  that  source  grow 
annually  numerically;  while  immigration  has 
brought  us  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  new  inhabitants  every 
year  since  1902.  This  will  not  decline  permanent- 
ly while  the  United  States  maintains  its  high  wage 
rate.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  our  population  will 
reach  the  200,000,000  mark  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  century.  The  exact  date  is  imma- 
terial, since  the  event  is  sure.  National  history 
will  not  follow  the  lines  of  its  past  imless  the  popu- 
lation is  equally  well  fed.  What  is  the  outlook  for 
that? 

A  reliable  estimate  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
wheat,  the  great  food  staple  of  the  highly  civilized 
races.  It  presents  the  same  aspect  and  runs  to  the 
same  conclusion  whether  one  upes  wheat  or  com 
or  meat  or  any  other  staple  food  product.  This 
country  raised  664,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
1908.  The  average  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
about  640,000,000.  Our  consumption  per  capita 
has  been  about  six  and  one-half  bushels.  It  is  in- 
creasing, with  the  rising  standard  of  living  and 
of  comfort  throughout  the  whole  coimtry.  There 
is  good  authority  for  saying  that  it  is  probably 
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now  not  far  from  seven  bushels.  If  that  be  true, 
wheat  production  and  consumption,  on  the  aver- 
age, are  just  about  balanced  in  the  United  States 
today.  If  that  be  true,  in  a  little  more  than  a 
generation,  even  though  higher  prices  should  raise 
our  total  product  above  the  present  figure,  we  shall 
be  looking  abroad  to  see  where  we  can  buy,  and 
pondering  at  home  how  we  are  to  pay  for  it. 

The  demand,  in  the  shape  of  increased  popula- 
tion, is  reasonably  definite.  The  supply,  in  the 
form  of  food  products,  depends  upon  two  factors ; 
land  and  labor.  It  may  be  increased  so  as  to  meet 
these  needs  of  the  future  if  the  area  or  the  product 
per  acre  of  the  land  can  be  increased.  There  is  no 
other  possible  solution. 

^rea  is  inelastic.  Our  public  lands  are  mainly 
exhausted.  A  few  more  years  will  see  the  last  of 
them.  And,  lest  they  should  not  be  squandered 
quickly  enough,  we  not  only  offer  them  to  every- 
body under  conditions  that  invite  and  reward 
fraud,  but  when  the  government  finds  itself  bur- 
dened with  a  particularly  choice  and  valuable 
tract  of  farm  land  it  holds  a  lottery  and  distrib- 
utes it  among  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  no  matter 
whether  farmers  or  speculators,  after  they  have 
been  collected  from  distant  parts  of  the  country 
by  appealing  to  the  passion  for  gambling.  The 
areas  to  be  obtained  by  reclamation  work  would 
not,  all  told,  take  care  of  our  increase  for  two 
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years.  So  there  are  final  limits  already  in  sight  to 
the  quantity  of  tillable  land. 

The  productivity  of  the  soil  and  the  food  supply 
as  compared  with  acreage  and  with  population 
both  decline.  Our  total  agricultural  product  has 
been  growing  so  rapidly  and  so  immensely  that  we 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  this  may  be  entirely 
consistent  with  failure,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  national  needs. 

The  public  is  impressed  by  the  statement  that 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  products  in  the 
eight  years  from  1899  to  1907  was  from  $4,717,000,- 
000  to  $7,412,000,000,  or  57  per  cent. ;  and  that  from 
1897  to  1907  the  strictly  agricultural  crops— corn, 
hay,  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  rye 
— increased  in  value  nearly  two  billion  dollars,  or 
95  per  cent.  These  are  facts  that  strike  the  imagi- 
nation; and  the  increase  last  year  alone  of  $370,- 
000,000  in  the  value  of  farm  products  is  encourag- 
ing. Yet  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  take  these 
conclusions  at  their  face  value  and  declare  without 
further  inquiry  that  everything  is  going  to  come 
out  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
without  any  forethought,  care  or  direction,  on  our 
part;  and  it  is  only  ordinary  business  sense  and 
sanity  to  analyze  the  returns  and  see  where  we 
stand  with  reference  to  the  future.  Fluctuations  in 
prices  may  change  totals  expressed  in  dollars  in- 
to something  very  different  when  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  bushels  or  pounds.    Wealth  aggregates 
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may  be  swollen  by  marking  up  goods  as  well  as  by 
adding  to  stock  on  hand.  Congratulations  upon 
prosperity  are  all  right;  but  it  is  still  better  to 
make  sure  that  the  prosperity  is  real  and  that  it 
will  remain. 

There  are  ten  states  in  the  Union  in  which  the 
wheat  crop  was  less  in  1908  than  it  was  in  1888. 
Twenty  years  have  cut  this  staple  food  product, 
in  many  cases  more  than  one-half.  They  are  not 
all  the  oldest  and  poorest  soils  originally.  Both 
the  total  crop  of  this  country  and  its  yield  per 
acre  have  been  maiatained  by  resort  to  new  soils 
not  yet  robbed  of  their  fertility.  The  agricultural 
area  cannot  be  expanded  indefinitely,  most  of  the 
best  land  having  been  already  appropriated  and 
much  of  that  reduced  to  lower  fertility.  The  yield 
per  acre,  with  singularly  few  exceptions,  is  falling 
in  ordinary  years.  Consumption  per  capita  tends 
to  increase,  and  new  population  adds  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  million  bushels  every  year  to  the 
demand.  This  is  not  a  prophecy  of  disaster,  but  a 
plain  statement  of  fact  that  any  man  can  verify 
for  himself.  The  figures  are  all  drawn  from  the 
of&cial  publications  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  situation  is  in  no  sense  desperate,  be- 
cause we  know  exactiy  how  it  can  be  met ;  but  if 
we  are  intelligent  men,  we  will  face  it  fairly  and 
inquire  what  we  ought  to  do. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  two  five  year  peri- 
ods, twenty-five  years  apart,  the  first  covering  the 
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years  1879-1883  and  the  second  the  years  1904- 
1908,  may  be  taken.  In  this  interval  between  them 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
64-1/2  per  cent.  The  average  total  consumption 
of  wheat  and  flour  between  the  first  period  and  the 
last  increased  from  293,728,518  bushels  to  536,- 
706,866  bushels,  or  82.7  per  cent.  This  great 
change  comes  from  an  increase  both  in  population 
and  in  consumption  per  capita.  The  latter  rose 
in  these  twenty-five  years  from  5.7  bushels  to  6.4 
bushels,  according  to  the  government's  figures. 
The  total  wheat  product  of  the  country  in  the  same 
time  increased  but  45  per  cent. ;  and  the  difference 
between  that  figure  and  the  increase  of  64.5  per 
cent,  in  population  and  82.7  per  cent,  in  consump- 
tion is  so  wide  that  it  presents  in  vivid  outlines 
the  national  problem. 

'  In  this  same  time  our  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
dwindled  from  an  average  of  157,366,381  bushels 
to  114,438,724  bushels,  or  over  27  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  our  total  domestic  product  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  exported  was,  for  the  first  five 
years,  34.90  and  for  the  last  five  17.33,  jiist  half 
as  much.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  that  these  ex- 
ports must  shortly  cease  altogether  if  existing 
conditions  remain  unchanged.  For  the  last  year 
millers  have  been  buying  wheat  at  high  prices,  in 
some  cases  grain  intended  for  export  having  been 
shipped  back  to  the  interior.  The  warehouses  at 
Galveston,  with  a  total  capacity  of  4,500,000  bush- 
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els,  held  recently  only  30,000  bushels.  Similar 
conditions  exist  at  all  the  Gulf  ports. 

Naturally,  this  fall  in  exports  is  continuous,  and 
at  last  the  authorities  begin  to  take  cognizance  of 
it.  A  circular  of  the  federal  bureau  of  statistics 
shows  that,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1909,  wheat 
exports  were  27,768,901  bushels  as  against  68,178,- 
935  bushels  in  the  same  months  of  1908 ;  and  flour 
exports  6,288,283  barrels  as  against  9,428,347.  Be- 
tween the  five  years  ended  with  1904  and  the  five 
ended  with  1909,  the  decrease  in  wheat  exports  was 
over  40  per  cent.  The  tide  is  running  out  swiftly. 
The  editor  of  the  London  Statist  published  a  month 
ago  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  increased 
quantity  of  American  bills  of  credit  in  London 
represented  not  speculative  investment  but  a  trade 
balance  against  the  United  States  due  to  this  very 
cause.  He  said:  ** Although  the  American  peo- 
ple have  bought  foreign  goods  freely  this  year,  the 
sales  of  their  own  products  to  other  countries  were 
relatively  small,  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  current  year  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
have  barely  exceeded  the  imports.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  explanation  for  the  large  amount  of 
American  finance  bills.  The  exports  of  produce 
from  the  United  States  have  been  below  the  nor- 
mal amount  and  the  imports  of  merchandise  have 
been  above  the  normal.'* 

There  are  no  available  statistics  of  live  stock 
raised  for  food  purposes  in  this  country.    The  ex- 
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ports,  however,  couple  with  an  increaBe  of  64.5. per 
cent  in  population  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
swine  on  the  farms  of  only  33.7  per  cent.  The 
flesh  of  the  hog  enters  into  the  daily  food  of  a  lar- 
ger number  of  people  than  any  other  animal,  and 
is  therefore  the  best  test  of  how  far  these  secon- 
dary products  of  the  soil  that  supply  the  meat  ra- 
tion of  the  national  diet  are  f  aUing  behind.  In 
this  case  the  increase  is  scarcely  more  than  half  as 
great  as  that  of  population.  Except  of  late  years 
the  federal  record  of  cattle  on  our  farms  shows 
no  separation  of  those  used  for  work  from  those 
fattened  for  the  market.  The  only  comparison  of 
any  value  to  be  made  here  shows  that  increase  of 
production  has  been  less  than  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  last  twenty  years.  And  while,  in  the 
five  years  ending  with  1909,  there  were  exported 
from  this  country  over  63,927,784  pounds  of  hides 
and  skins,  the  imports  in  the  same  time  were  near- 
ly 1,861,387,102  pounds.  Nobody  is  surprised, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  in  these  five  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  hides  of  every 
variety  at  Chicago,  ranging  from  14.29  per  cent  to 
31.71  per  cent  according  to  grade. 

The  official  government  figures  show  that  the 
percentage  of  exports  of  agricultural  products 
from  the  United  States  has  been  f aUing  for  thirty 
years.  It  was  79.2  per  cent  for  the  five  years  1876- 
1880  and  61.4  for  the  five  years  1901-1905,  and  ev- 
ery five  year  period  between  the  two  showed  a  de- 
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cline  from  the  preceding.  Since  1905  the  same 
tendency  has  been  pronounced.  Of  course  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  national  food  surplus 
is  also  reflected  in  high  prices  at  home.  The  aver- 
age price  of  beef  steak  in  1907  was  20.4  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  ten  years  before;  bacon  was 
61.5  per  cent  higher,  butter  37.1  per  cent,  eggs  50.7 
per  cent  and  mutton  30.6  per  cent.  Since  then  ev- 
ery housekeeper  has  had  painful  proof  that  the 
upward  slant  of  prices  continues.  That  this  is  due 
rather  to  decreased  supply  than  to  increased  de- 
mand appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  com- 
modities obtained  from  abroad  show  no  such  strik- 
ing changes.  The  price  of  sugar  in  1907  was  but 
4.1  per  cent,  more  than  in  1897 ;  that  of  tea  6.9  per 
cent  and  of  coffee  but  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
Summarizing  the  lesson  of  all  these  coincident 
facts,  it  seems  clear  that  something  must  be  done 
to  advance  the  agricultural  interest.  The  country, 
imless  there  shall  be  a  change,  is  approaching  the 
time  when  it  must  import  wheat  to  meet  home 
needs.  Other  food  products  also  lag  behind  the 
constant  new  demand.  Since  that  demand  cannot 
be  escaped,  and  since  not  to  meet  it  means  want 
or  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  and  comfort 
in  this  country  which  no  American  would  wish  to 
see,  there  is  but  one  course  before  the  nation. 
That  is  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  farm 
so  that  the  earth's  gifts  may  year  by  year  equal  or 
exceed  the  people's  requirements. 
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It  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  great  bulk 
of  our  foreign  trade  is  made  up  of  these  commod- 
ities. Foodstuff  and  articles  but  one  remove 
from  the  soil  are  the  ciurency  with  which  we  have 
paid  for  what  we  bought  abroad.  What  we  have 
to  do.  in  this  coimtry  is  to  apply  to  farming  the 
scientific  knowledge,  shaped  now  to  practical  uses, 
that  will  raise  our  average  product  per  acre  to 
something  like  that  of  countries  which  lack  many 
of  our  advantages  of  soil  and  climate.  When 
Great  Britain,  in  what  her  own  people  regard  as 
an  age  of  agricultural  decline,  can  produce  over 
32  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  other  grains  in 
proportion,  while  the  United  States  caUs  it  a  big 
crop  when  its  average  rises  to  14,  it  argues  mere 
want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  this  country; 
a  failure  to  grasp  the  simple  reasons  for  coming 
hardship  and  its  obvious  and  natural  remedy. 

All  that  is  needed  to  turn  an  impending  national 
food  deficit  into  a  surplus,  to  support  in  plenty 
150  or  more  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  use  instead  of  the  abuse  of  the 
soil;  the  practice  of  that  knowledge  which  agri- 
cultural schools  and  experiment  stations  have  al- 
ready formulated  and  are  daily  putting  before  the 
people.  It  is  almost  as  much  an  exact  science  as 
the  building  of  a  railroad  or  a  sky-scraper  or  any 
other  bit  of  engineering.  To  double  the  volume  of 
the  products  of  the  soil,  at  present  representing  an 
income  of  over  $8,000,000,000  annually,  becomes, 
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in  the  light  of  ascertained  fact  and  repeated  ex- 
perience, as  simple  as  building  a  house. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Great  Britain  more  than 
doubled  her  wheat  product  per  acre  by  the  adop- 
tion of  better  farming  methods.  The  same  in- 
crease may  be  made  here.  At  this  moment  Mon- 
tana raises  more  wheat  per  acre  than  any  other 
state,  her  average  for  the  last  ten  years  being  26.3 
bushels.  This  is  nothing  extraordinary.  It  comes 
from  a  soil  as  yet  unexhausted  by  continued  sin- 
gle cropping.  It  can  be  duplicated  or  exceeded 
in  a  few  years  by  good  cultivation.  Indeed,  in  a 
few  of  the  very  oldest  states,  where  agriculture 
has  of  necessity  been  greatly  improved  once  more 
by  the  growth  of  neighboring  market  centers  that 
encourage  intensive  cultivation,  the  wheat  product 
per  acre  has  been  nearly  doubled.  Maine  gets  23.5 
bushels  per  acre  from  the  little  area  that  she  sows. 
This  simply  proves  that  where  necessity  drives 
man  can  achieve.  Intensive  farming,  the  natural 
policy  in  a  populous  community  where  markets 
are  near  and  demand  urgent;  the  small  farm  with 
every  foot  cultivated  and  adapted  as  carefully  to 
the  crop  produced  as  cotton  staple  is  to  the  kind  of 
fabric  desired,  can  increase  the  product  of  the  soil 
to  limits  which  have  not  yet  even  been  set.  It  is 
literally  true  that  no  man  in  the  world  knows  just 
how  much,  in  either  quantity  or  value,  a  single 
acre  may  be  made  to  produce  by  industry  and  ap- 
is 
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proved  methods.    What  has  actually  been  done, 
however,  is  very  interesting. 

The  population  of  Holland  in  1907  was  454  to 
the  square  mile.  No  state  in  the  Union  is  so 
crowded  as  that,  while  it  exceeds  the  average  for 
this  whole  country  by  more  than  fifteen  to  one. 
But  this  teeming  population  is  little  dependent  up- 
on outside  support.  In  1907  its  imports  of  food 
products  were  but  6.8  per  cent  larger  than  its  ex- 
ports. Yet  it  has  less  than  6,000,000  cultivated 
acres;  an  area  of  not  10,000  square  miles,  about 
the  size  of  New  Hampshire.  Where  so  many  peo- 
ple are  crowded  within  so  small  a  space,  a  larger 
town  population  and  a  more  rapid  increase  in  it 
are  to  be  expected.  There  are  in  this  little  coun- 
try twenty-four  towns  of  more  than  20,000  people 
each,  Amsterdam  having  nearly  600,000.  Yet  these 
towns  had,  in  1869,  but  26.1  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population;  while  in  the  United  States  the  urban 
population  in  1870  was  52.64  per  cent.  In  1890  on- 
ly 37.7  per  cent  of  our  population  employed  in 
gainful  occupations,  and  in  1900  but  35.7  per  cent, 
was  working  on  the  soil.  Probably  not  a  third  of 
the  whole  are  now  so  engaged.  In  Holland  there 
were,  in  1889,  outside  of  these  towns  with  20,000 
population  each,  68.7  per  cent,  and  in  1907,  62.5 
per  cent.  The  drift  all  over  the  world  has  been 
from  country  to  city;  but,  like  all  other  move- 
ments, this  one  has  proceeded  with  accelerated  ve- 
locity in  our  restless  and  changing  society.    It  has 
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affected  us  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  density  of 
our  population.  Contrast  with  the  distribution  of 
population  shown  above  in  the  United  States  and 
Holland  the  difference  that  follows  naturally  in 
the  reward  won  by  labor  from  the  earth.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  average  product  per  acre  of 
the  principal  crops  in  Holland  and  the  United 
States  for  the  last  three  years  available : 

Holland.  United  States. 

1905    1906    1907     1905    1906    1907 


Wheat 

32.6 

34.2 

38.4 

14.5 

15.5 

14. 

Rye 

24.6 

25. 

25.7 

16.5 

16.7 

16.4 

Barley 

44.5 

43. 

48.9 

26.8 

28.3 

23.8 

Oats 

47.7 

53.1 

58.9 

34. 

31.2 

23.7 

Potatoes 

212. 

232. 

234. 

87. 

102.2 

95.4 

Not  only  is  the  per  acre  average  of  Holland 
more  than  twice  that  of  this  country,  but  even 
these  generous  figures  show  a  constant  and  marked 
upward  tendency.  The  harder  the  soil  is  pressed, 
provided  it  be  done  properly,  the  more  surely  it 
responds  to  the  spur.  It  is,  of  course,  clear  at  a 
glance  that  if  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
were  on  anything  like  the  same  plane  as  that  of 
Holland,  it  could  provide  for  every  future  contin- 
gency and  also  make  the  world  its  debtor  for  food 
products  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  billion  dol- 
lars additional  every  year,  instead  of  seeing  the 
export  of  breadstuffs  decline. 
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Denmark  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world  by  reason  of  her  progress  along  sim- 
ilar lines.  This  little  country,  with  167  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  sticks  to  the  soil.  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  her  people  remain  in  rural  life.  She  has  ele- 
vated agriculture  to  the  rank  of  first  national  in- 
terest. Her  butter  and  eggs  and  bacon  help  to 
feed  the  people  of  England  and  Germany.  In 
1906  she  exported  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
million  pounds  of  pork  and  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five million  pounds  of  butter.  Her  agricul- 
tural instruction  is  famous ;  and  men  from  twenty 
to  sixty  years  of  age  attend  the  night  schools  to 
learn  new  details  and  improved  methods.  Some 
Danes  are  even  carrying  their  methods  to  England 
and  giving  object  lessons  in  advanced  agriculture 
there.  With  all  her  density  of  population,  her 
trade  in  1907  shows  that  she  exported  more  than 
twice  as  much  value  in  food  substances  as  she  im- 
ported. This  kind  of  trade  balance  means  some- 
thing; for  every  dollar  of  it  comes  from  the  earth, 
and  will  come  again  and  again  for  all  time  if  that 
permanent  source  of  wealth  is  properly  conserved 
and  utilised. 

Bring  the  average  of  our  soil  production  up  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany  or  Holland,  and 
there  will  be  food  for  all  the  coming  millions. 
Prosperity  will  be  abundant  and  imiversally  dif- 
fused. To  bring  this  about  it  is  necessary  only  to 
put  into  effect  everywhere  a  system  of  farming 
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even  now  as  well  systematized  and  understood  as 
the  system  of  electric  traction.  Practically  it  can 
all  be  siunmed  up  in  a  few  directions  to  the  farmer. 

Cultivate  only  as  much  land  as  can  be  tilled  so 
thoroughly  that  it  will  produce  to  its  highest  capa- 
city. 

Study  first  the  conservation  of  the  soil.  Aim, 
even  before  trying  to  secure  a  big  crop  return,  to 
leave  the  ground  each  season  better  fitted  for  pro- 
duction than  it  was  before.  This  can  be  done  by  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  by  fertilization  where 
land. has  been  partially  exhausted,  and  best  of  all 
by  keeping  some  live  stock  on  every  tract,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  and  restoring  every  particle  of 
manure  to  the  soil. 

Adapt  both  the  crop  to  be  raised  and  the  meth- 
od of  cultivation  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  This 
is  just  as  important  as  it  is  that  a  corporation 
should  not  try  to  make  high  grade  steel  out  of 
ores  containing  an  excess  of  phosphorus.  An  agri- 
cultural chemist  can  give  directions  and  should 
always  be  consulted.  There  is  at  least  one  in  every 
state  whose  services  are  at  the  command  of  the 
people  through  the  agricultural  schools.  A  sick 
soil  may  present  as  critical  a  case  as  a  sick  man. 

Select  all  seed  with  the  utmost  care.  The  dif- 
ference between  using  the  best  quality  of  grain  for 
seed  and  planting  an  inferior  sort  may  be  and  usu- 
ally is  the  difference  betwefen  getting  a  first  class 
yield  and  one  barely  worth  harvesting.    In  f arm- 
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ing,  the  law  of  heredity  is  inflexible.  Cattle  for 
breeding  and  grain  for  planting  should  be  chosen 
as  intelligently  as  an  investment  into  which  a 
man's  whole  fortime  is  put 

Finally,  every  crop  must  be  treated  like  what 
it  is — a  living  thing;  sensitive  to  comfort  and  to 
hardship,  and  returning  to  the  cultivator  a  yield 
measured  by  the  kind  and  quantity  of  care  be- 
stowed upon  it,  from  the  time  of  planting  to  the 
day  of  harvesting. 

These  simple  principles  of  correct  farming  are 
probably  less  generally  considered  and  applied 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  They  bring 
prosperity  and  independence  wherever  they  are 
observed.  By  teaching  them  and  securing  their 
adoption  by  a  considerable  ninnber  of  farmers, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
agricultural  reform  in  this  country,  has  added 
more  than  $20,000,000  a  year  to  the  profits  of  the 
farmers  of  the  state.  The  same  work  can  be  done 
everywhere.  But  first  the  rules  of  the  game,  easy 
though  they  are,  have  to  be  mastered  and  practiced 
by  several  millions  of  the  most  hesitating  and  con- 
servative people  in  the  United  States;  the  people 
now  on  its  farms.  They  must  also  be  made  as  fa- 
miliar as  the  multiplication  table  to  the  coming 
generation. 

Therefore  the  work  of  the  present  must  be  educa- 
tive.   The  future  of  this  nation,  political  and  mor- 
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al  as  well  as  financial,  is  bound  up  with  the  future 
of  the  farm.  By  that  will  our  character  and  our 
institutions  be  tried.  By  it,  in  the  long  run,  all 
wealth  is  measured,  conditioned  and  supported. 
The  work  of  education  has  been  begim,  but  it  must 
be  enlarged,  supplemented  and  advocated  all  the 
time.  The  institutions  that  are  doing  most  for  the 
country  to-day  are  the  agricultural  colleges.  They 
should  grow  in  number,  in  attendance,  and  above 
all  in  the  expert  knowledge  and  freedom  from  all 
political  or  other  influence  of  their  chiefs  and  in- 
structors.   You  can  help  see  to  that. 

The  mmiber  of  agricultural  schools  should  be 
multiplied,  and  in  every  country  school  of  every 
sort  there  might  be  a  course  in  agriculture,  includ- 
ing laboratory  work  by  the  pupils  themselves  on 
experiment  tracts.  You  can  help  to  bring  that 
about.  These  aids  will  bring  up  the  average  of 
farm  knowledge  and  practice  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

But  the  country  cannot  wait  for  that.  Increased 
consumption  and  declining  food  exports  urge  a 
more  immediate  remedy.  There  is  need  of  public 
instructors  who  should  go  to  every  neighborhood, 
point  out  the  mistakes,  supply  good  seed,  give  an 
example  to  follow  by  cultivating  properly  a  small 
tract  alongside  the  big,  slovenly  field,  and  letting 
the  farmer  make  the  comparison.  And  this  each 
one  of  you  can  urge  and  go  far  toward  securing  for 
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your  own  state,  your  own  county,  your  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  people  are  awakening.  Farm  life, 
more  attractive  and  more  remimerative  than  ever 
before,  is  beginning  to  be  sought  more  for  its  own 
sake.  Intelligence  is  being  applied  to  farming  as 
it  has  been  to  mechanics,  discovering  an  even  larg- 
er and  more  delightful  field  for  its  range  and  a  re- 
ward as  ample.  The  campaign  is  well  forward. 
If  each  of  you  will  do  his  share  toward  familiariz- 
ing the  public  with  what  is  at  once  the  alarming 
need  and  the  comforting  reassurance  of  the  hour, 
will  carry  on  the  good  work  by  repeating  facts 
well  established  and  the  inferences  that  follow  nat- 
urally from  them,  the  next  ten  years  may  see  work 
done  for  the  regeneration  of  agriculture^  and  the 
increase  of  its  returns  worth  more  than  imperial 
extensions  of  territory  or  revenue;  a  pledge  of 
prosperity  and  peace  and  all  that  can  make  a  na- 
tion either  able  or  worthy  to  realize  the  dream  of 
perpetual  happiness  and  perennial  youth. 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF  CAPITAL 

» 
By  JAMBS  J.   HILL 


Four  years  ago,  on  the  Minnesota  State  Fair 
Grounds,  I  called  attention  to  the  waste  of  our 
national  resources  and  to  the  choice  between  facing 
about  and  inviting  national  disaster.  I  stated  our 
position  in  these  words:  "The  highest  conception 
of  a  nation  is  that  of  a  trustee  for  posterity.  The 
savage  is  content  with  wresting  from  nature  the 
simple  necessaries  of  life.  But  the  modern  idea  of 
duty  is  conservation  of  the  old  and  modeling  of  the 
new  to  the  end  that  posterity  may  have  a  fairer 
dwelling  place  and  thus  transmit  the  onward  im- 
pulse. The  ideal  of  the  prudent,  loving,  careful 
head  of  every  family  is  the  true  ideal  for  a  nation 
of  rational  men.  The  average  state  is  filled  with 
visions  of  its  place  in  the  procession  of  the  years, 
while  it  overlooks  the  running  account  of  daily 
expenses.  As  a  prudent  man,  about  settling  him- 
self in  life,  sums  up  his  possessions,  his  opportunities 
for  earning  income  and  the  demands  upon  him  of  a 
family  to  be  fairly  cared  for  and  left  in  a  position  to 
begin  the  world  at  least  as  advantageously  as  he  did 
himself,  so  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
know  with  reasonable  exactness  just  where  we  shall 
stand  half  a  century  from  now". 

At  the  time  it  was  spoken,  this  warning  was  less 
seriously  received  at  home,  perhaps,  than  in  European 
countries    where     it    was    widely    circulated    and 
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discussed.  But  the  sober  second  thought  of  our  own 
people  soon  Ufted  the  subject  to  its  proper  place, 
and  conservation  is  now  a  watchword  not  only  for 
the  nation  but  for  the  several  states.  The  public 
is  beginning  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
broader  view  that  sees  national  resources,  industries 
and  interests  closely  related  to  and  dependent  upon 
one  another.  How  rapidly  and  how  far  the  move- 
ment has  traveled  and  its  scope  extended  is  shown 
by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Conser- 
vation Congress  as  its  creed,  and  the  schedule  of 
subjects  drawn  up  by  its  conunittee. 

The  resolution  reads:  ''Resolved,  That  the  ob- 
jects of  this  congress  shall  be  broad,  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  all  allied  social  forces  of  our  time,  to 
seek  to  overcome  waste  in  natural,  human  or 
moral  forces''.  The  programme  of  topics  for  debate 
and  report  included  lands,  irrigation,  navigation, 
water  powers,  flood  waters,  forests,  minerals  and 
other  resources.  Such  is  the  width  of  vision  and 
interpretation  of  the  conservation  interest  today. 
But  there  is  one  subject  missing;  and  it  is  the  second 
in  importance  of  them  all.  Next  after  the  conservation 
of  the  land,  its  area,  use  and  fertility,  must  come  the 
conservation  of  national  capital,  in  the  shape  of 
cash  and  credit. 

Experience  has  shown  us  how  surely  prosperity 
follows  the  right  employment  and  misfortune  the 
abuse  of  this  great  national  resource.  Yet  in  the 
schedules  of  proposed  conservation  activity  the  waste 
of  national  power  through  excessive  expenditure  and 
overburdening  of  credit  has  apparently  been  over- 
looked. I  propose  to  add  this  forgotten  item  to  the 
list.     I  would  suggest  that  the  friends  of  conserva- 
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tion  take  steps  everywhere  to  give  to  this  indispen- 
sable possession  the  same  protection  from  the  spoiler 
that  we  are  trying  to  give  to  the  soil,  the  forest,  the 
water  power  and  deposits  of  mineral  wealth. 

We  are  Uving  in  an  age  of  world-wide  financial 
delirium.  Most  nations  have  thrown  away  modera- 
tion in  the  spending  of  money.  A  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  when  a  monarch  wanted  money  for  his  pleasures 
or  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  he  had  to  place 
a  new  tax  on  windows  or  chinmeys  or  salt  or  some 
other  object  such  that  the  people  felt  the  pressure 
immediately.  Both  were  warned  in  time ;  and  before 
the  process  could  go  too  far,  either  protest  or  revo- 
lution attempted  to  remedy  the  evil.  Modem  con- 
ditions are  totally  different.  The  inunense  increase 
of  wealth  all  over  the  world  has  greatly  augmented 
the  supply  of  capital.  The  mobility  of  this  capital, 
the  ease  by  which  through  international  exchanges 
it  can  be  made  to  satisfy  a  need  now  in  one  country 
and  now  in  another,  strengthens  the  impression  that 
it  is  inejdiaustible. 

Take  France,  which  is  able  to  finance  almost 
anything  from  a  war  to  a  manufacturing  enterprise 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Leroy-Beaulieu  estimates 
that  the  wealth  of  the  French  people  increases  by 
about  a  billion  dollars  every  year.  This  increment 
may  be  drawn  upon  by  enterprise  anywhere.  It  is 
not  gathered  in  huge  fortimes,  but  is  distributed 
among  millions  of  holders  in  small  smns  of  a  few 
thousand  francs  each.  These  are  collected  by  the 
great  banking  concerns,  ready  for  employment  on 
good  security  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  While 
France  is  the  best  saver,  she  is  not  the  richest  of  the 
nations.     The  average  wealth  per  capita  in  some 
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other  countries  is  higher.  The  per  capita  wealth  in 
the  United  States  shows  the  following  changes  in 
the  last  sixty  years: 

1850 S307.69 

1860 513.93 

1870 779.83 

1880 :...: 870.20 

1890 1,035.57 

1900 1,164.79 

1904 1,318.11 

Undoubtedly,  at  present  scale  of  prices,  the  per 
capita  wealth  of  the  United  States  today  is  well 
over  $1,500.  In  most  other  nations  the  growth, 
while  not  so  rapid,  has  been  steady  and  substantial. 
The  addition  of  these  uncounted  billions  to  the  ag- 
gregate wealth  of  the  world  has  stimulated  the  spirit 
of  financial  adventure  and  the  love  of  squandering 
inherent  in  mankind.  Its  availabiUty  has  lulled  to 
sleep  natural  prudence  and  quieted  the  alarm  of 
moments  of  sanity  in  the  spendthrift's  life;  with 
what  results  we  shall  presently  see. 

If  credit  has,  as  Daniel  Webster  said,  done  more 
than  all  the  mines  of  the  world  to  develop  and  in- 
crease its  industry,  the  potential  dangers  of  credit 
are  equally  great.  Expansion  or  contraction  of  cash 
is  measured  by  millions,  ^  and  of  credits,  by  billions. 
The  increase  of  apparent  resources  by  an  easy  resort 
to  borrowing,  the  mortgaging  of  a  patrimony  not 
our  own  to  obtain  material  for  present  extravagance, 
the  diversion  of  wealth  from  productive  to  unpro- 
ductive uses, — all  these  have  gone  further  than 
most  people  reaUze.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine current  public  waste  of  cash  and  credit.  It 
is  measured  by  current  debt  and  current  expenditure 
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everywhere,  as  compared  with  the  same  itemis  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  inherited  from 
its  founders  a  wholesome  tradition  against  debt, 
which  is  only  now  disappearing  from  the  conduct  of 
national  affairs.  This,  together  with  the  enormous 
resoiu^ces  at  our  conunand  and  the  consequent  ability 
of  our  people  to  pay  increasing  taxes  without  distress, 
has  kept  ovir  national  debt  at  a -moderate  figure. 
Until  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Panama 
canal,  it  decreased.  It  now  tends  to  rise,  concealed 
under  the  polite  fiction  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
to  cover  treasury  deficits.  If  the  advocates  of  large 
bond  issues  for  all  manner  of  internal  improvements 
should  carry  their  point,  if  that  resoiu'ce  is  not 
definitely  restricted  to  the  emergency  of  war,  we  will 
be  in  the  condition  of  Europe,  where  the  motto  of 
every  chancellory  now  seems  to  be,  "After  us,  the 
deluge'\ 

The  following  figures  give  the  estimated  total 
of  the  national  debts  of  the  coimtries  of  Europe  at 
different  dates.  Where  statistics  cover  so  wide  a 
field  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies  of  detail; 
but,  in  the  great  aggregate,  these  are  of  no  practical 
consequence : 

1785^89 $2,070,600,000 

1814-18 7,213,800,000 

1845-48 7,967,000,000 

1874 18,027,800,000 

1905-07 29,552,800,000 

These  are  not  statistics  of  expenditure,  but  of 
debt.  After  raising  from  their  people  by  taxation 
all  they  can  be  made  to  contribute  without  danger- 
ous unrest,  the  balance  of  money  spent  by  these 
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governments  increased  by  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
It  increased  eleven  and  one-half  billions,  or  more  than 
60  per  cent  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  annual 
interest  charge  of  Europe  is  now  over  $1,200,000,000 
a  year.  She  is  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  who  must 
constantly  add  to  the  principal  of  his  obligations  in 
order  to  get  money  to  keep  him  from  defaulting  on 
the  interest. 

The  new  budget  threatens  to  shake  the  political 
foundations  of  England  with  its  revolutionary  pro- 
posals for  raising  more  money,  where  borrowing 
had  become  impossible  without  turmoil  and  another 
drop  in  the  price  of  consols.  Germany  has  been 
issuing  treasury  bills  for  years  to  cover  deficits. 
The  debt  of  the  empire  and  the  several  states  com- 
bined is  over  $4,000,000,000.  The  other  nations 
of  Europe  are  mostly  traveling  the  same  road. 
Now  how  about  ourselves? 

liCaving  out  the  debts  of  counties,  municipali- 
ties and  school  districts,  the  aggregate  debt  of  all 
the  states  and  territories,  less  sinking  fxmd  assets, 
was  $274,745,772  in  1880;  in  1890  it  was  $211,210,- 
487 ;  and  in  1902  it  was  $234,908,873.  The  decrease 
for  the  first  decade  was  23.1  per  cent;  and  the  in- 
crease for  the  twelve-year  period  to  1902  was  11.2 
per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  in  the  former 
a  readjustment  of  debts  in  many  states  by  scaling 
down  the  principal,  a  fair  comparison  on  equal  terms 
would  probably  show  that  the  actual  burden  of  debt 
on  the  states  only  is  growing  slowly  but  with  a 
tendency  to  accelerate  its  movement. 

Very  different  is  the  showing  when  the  obliga- 
tions of  counties  and  other  minor  civil  divisions  are 
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included.  In  our  cities  modern  extravagance  finds 
its  most  untranuneled  expression.  The  total  debt 
of  the  states,  including  all  these  minor  civil  divisions 
increased  $13,921,443,  or  1.25  per  cent  between 
1880  and  1890.  Between  1890  and  1902  it  increased 
$727,778,393,  or  64  per  cent.  Nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  in  twelve  years,  an  average  increase  of 
$60,000,000  a  year  in  the  amount  borrowed  by  the 
people,  ought  to  make  any  country  stop  and  think. 
Most  of  the  actual  material  development  is  privately 
financed,  and  carries  its  own  bonded  indebtedness, 
which  the  pubUc  finances  cannot  take  into  account. 
The  figures  down  to  1910,  outside  of  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt,  would  probably  show  an 
increase  of  a  billion  and  a  quarter  to  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  grand 
total  of  over  two  and  a  quarter  bilUon  dollars;  about 
double  what  it  was  in  1890. 

Debt  figures,  however,  do  not  begin  to  tell  the 
story  of  our  national  extravagance.  Only  a  small 
part  of  our  expenditure  is  represented  by  debt  tables. 
The  rest  is  raised  by  increased  taxation.  In  part 
this  consists  of  new  imposts,  new  Hcenses  and  fees; 
and  in  part  it  comes  from  increased  assessments  of 
all  property  that  provide  more  revenue  without 
showing  an  increased  tax  rate.  I  know  of  nothing 
bearing  more  directly  or  forcibly  upon  the  subject 
of  national  waste  and  the  conservation  of  national 
resources  than  the  profligacy  disclosed  by  our  public 
expense  ledgers.  Every  figiu'e  that  follows  has  been 
taken  from  official  records,  or  is  the  result  of 
compiling  their  contents  in  sununaries  never  before 
presented  to  the  public  judgment. 

First,  as  to  the  nation.     For  the  United  States 
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government  the  official  statements  cover  only  what 
are  known  as  "net  ordinary  disbursements".  This 
total  do«3  not  include  the  whole  of  the  disbursements 
for  the  postal  service,  or  any  payment  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  pubUc  debt,  or  those  extraordinary 
expenses  that  cut  an  ever  increasing  figiu-e  in  national 
finances.  It  covers  mostly  routine  charges,  and  there- 
fore falls  far  short  each  year  of  the  actual  appro- 
priations made  by  C!ongress  for  that  year.  Taken 
alone,  figiu-es  so  far  under  the  fact  would  be  mis- 
leading. Relatively  they  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, since  they  vary  with  our  general  policy.  A 
comparison  of  the  net  ordinary  expenditures  by 
decades  will  show  the  trend  of  national  spending. 
The  amounts  are  as  follows: 

1870 $293,657,005 

1880 264,847,637 

1890 297,736,487 

1900 487,713,792 

1908 659,196,320 

Although  the  great  business  expansion  of  this 
country  began  right  after  the  Civil  War,  the  expenses 
for  1890  were  but  four  milhon  dollars  greater  than 
those  of  twenty  years  before.  Since  1890  these  ex- 
penditures have  grown  by  $180,000,000  each  nine 
years  on  the  average,  or  $20,000,000  a  year,  imtil 
now  they  are  121.4  per  cent  more  than  they  were 
eighteen  years  ago.  Expressed  in  terms  of  per 
capita  outgo,  these  charges,  which  are  only  part  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  federal  government, 
rose  from  $4.75  in  1890  to  $6.39  in  1900  and  to  $7.56 
in  1908. 

Shift  the  focus  of  the  glass  a  little  closer  and 
look  at  our  states  and  cities.    By  official  records 
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the  total  expenditure  of  state  government  alone  in  all 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  union  combined  was 
$77,105,911  in  1890,  and  $185,764,202  in  1902. 
The  increase  in  these  twelve  years  was  $108,658,291, 
or  141  per  cent.  The  aggregate  expenditures  of 
all  the  states  together  with  their  minor  civil  divi- 
sions of  counties,  municipaUties  and  school  districts, 
rose  from  $569,252,634  in  1890  to  $1,156,447,085  in 
1902.  The  increase  was  $587,194,451,  or  103  per 
cent.  Expressed  in  per  capita  terms,  this  means  that 
the  cost  of  state  government  only  was  $1.24  for  each 
person  in  1890  and  $2,35  in  1902;  for  states  and 
minor  civil  divisions  combined  it  was  $9.09  in  1890 
and  $14.64  in  1902.  A  few  exercises  in  compound 
proportion  will  show  what  it  may  be  twenty  or 
thirty  years  hence. 

Official  figm-es  from  1880  to  1909  have  been 
obtained  from  thirty  of  the  states,  including  all  New 
England ;  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
of  the  mid-Atlantic  section;  all  the  representative 
commonwealths  of  the  rich  middle  west  and  north- 
west; and  a  sprinkling  of  the  states  of  the  south  and 
the  extreme  west.  These,  including  as  they  do 
two-thirds  in  number,  four-fifths  of  the  population 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country, 
will  show  whether  or  not  local  extravagance  is  still 
spreading  its  wings.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of 
these  states,  not  including  their  counties  or  mimici- 
palities,  increased  28.6  per  cent  between  1880  and 
1890;  58  per  cent  between  1890  and  1900;  90.7  per 
cent  between  1900  and  1909.  Expressed  in  per 
capita  terms,  the  cost  of  government  in  these  thirty 
states  was  $1.78  for  each  individual  in  1880;  $1.79 
in  1890;  $2.35  in  1900;  and,  assuming  the  same  rate 
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of  growth  in  population  as  in  previous  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  government  estimate,  $3.84  in  1909. 
All  these  different  series  of  statistical  facts,  traced 
independently,  confirm  and  reinforce  one  another. 
It  is  always  asserted,  when  the  truth  is  told 
and  a  demand  for  economy  is  made,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coimtry  and  its  increase  of  wealth  have 
been  so  great  as  both  to  require  and  justify  this 
enlarged  outlay.  The  answer  to  the  charge  of  a 
billion  dollar  session  of  C!ongress  is  that  this  has 
become  a  billion  dollar  country.  The  apology  is 
neither  relevant  nor  true.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
expense  should  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  growth. 
But  the  growth  of  expenditure  has  so  far  outrun  the 
growth  of  the  coimtry  that  the  actual  figures  are 
almost  incredible.  The  following  little  table,  ex- 
hibiting the  whole  situation,  might  be  printed  at  the 
top  of  every  letterhead  used  by  any  man  in  public 
office  anywhere  in  the  United  States: 

Increases 

Wealth 1870  to  1890  116%  1890  to  1904       65% 

Foreign  Trade "      "       "        99%      "      "  1908    85.4% 

Value  Manufactured  Products   "      *'       "      121%      «      "  1905       58% 

Net  Ordinary  Exp.  U.S.  Gov't    "      "       "      1.4%      "      "  1908  121.4% 

Expenditures  30  States  "      "  1909  201.6% 

The  moral  of  these  half  dozen  lines  is  over- 
whelming and  their  proof  of  public  waste  is  complete. 
The  rate  of  development  of  the  country  was  far  more 
rapid  in  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  than  it 
was  in  the  eighteen  from  1890  to  1908.  Yet  in  the 
earUer  era,  when  every  great  national  asset  was 
doubled  in  twenty  years  and  the  pressure  for  en- 
larged activities  was  correspondingly  severe  upon 
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the  state,  the  net  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  increased  but  1.4  per  cent.  If  it  is  national 
growth  that  makes  government  costly,  how  about 
this  period?  Since  then,  with  a  conunercial  expan- 
sion expressed  by  a  much  smaller  percentage,  these 
net  ordinary  expenses  have  jumped  over  121  per 
cent.  The  wealth  and  business  of  the  country  for 
the  most  part  increased  but  little  more  than  half 
the  ratio  in  the  second  period  as  in  the  first;  the 
expenses  of  the  federal  government  increased  88 
times  as  fast;  and  the  expenses  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  the  last  nineteen  years  went  up  over  200 
per  cent.  By  such  facts  as  these,  quite  as  convict- 
ing as  slaughtered  forests  or  exhausted  mines  or 
impoverished  soils  or  appropriated  water  powers, 
two  things  are  settled  once  for  all:  no  honest  man 
should  ever  again  adduce  material  development  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  growing  appropriation 
biUs  of  nation  or  state;  and  the  conservation  move- 
ment should  give  to  economy  in  national,  state  and 
municipal  expenditure  a  leading  place  on  its 
programmes,  and  a  share  of  effort  conunensurate 
with  its  importance  and  the  country's  need. 

The  phenomenal  increase  of  public  expenditure 
has  already  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  public  ills. 
It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  in  prices  now 
disturbing  the  people.  This  increase  follows  in  a 
suggestive  way  the  inflation  of  national  and  local 
budgets.  The  average  cost  of  the  supphes  that  must 
be  bought  for  practically  every  household  has  in- 
creased about  50  per  cent  between  1896  and  1909. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  lift- 
ing of  the  price  level.  Foodstuffs  cost  from  10  to 
70  per  cent  more  than  ten  years  ago.    Inquiries  are 
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now  under  way  which,  when  fairly  and  intelligently 
carried  out,  will  give  some  accurate  measure  of  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  movement  of  prices.  The 
reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  show  that, 
if  we  represent  the  average  prices  of  the  ten  years 
1890-1899  by  100,  the  price  of  food  in  1908  was 
120.6;  of  clothing,  116.9;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  130.8; 
of  metals  and  implements,  125.4;  of  lumber  and 
building  materials,  133.1;  and  of  all  commodities 
combined,  122.8.  These  are  wholesale  prices.  If 
to  them  be  added  the  profit  of  the  retailer,  a  fairly 
good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  new  conditions  of 
our  national  life. 

The  man  who  attempts  to  place  entire  responsi- 
bility for  these  changes  upon  one  single  act  or  in- 
fluence lacks  either  fairness  or  intelligence.  As  in 
most  great  economic  movements,  the  cause  is  complex. 
Something  is  due  to  enormous  currency  inflation. 
The  total  per  capita  in  the  United  States  in  1896 
was  $21.41,  and  in  1909  it  was  $35.01.  Although 
population  had  grown  by  many  millions  in  these 
thirteen  years,  the  amount  of  money  to  each  in- 
dividual had  increased  by  $13.60,  or  more  than  60 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  total  gold  production 
of  the  world,  which  rose  from  $118,848,000  in  1890 
to  over  $427,000,000  in  1908,  has  been  made  the 
basis  for  one  form  and  another  of  credit  issues  aggre- 
gating a  vast  sum.  Even  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  economics  or  monetary  science  shows  that  such 
changes  must  produce  a  rise  of  prices. 

The  tariff  is  another  contributing  cause.  It  is 
true  that  it  can  furnish  but  a  partial  explanation. 
For  to  only  a  limited  extent  can  the  rise  in  food  prices 
be  affected  by  or  traced  to  the  tariff.  As  to  commod- 
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ities  that  we  export,  the  tariff  is  inoperative.  It 
generally  affects  prices  directly  as  we  become  im- 
porters. Nevertheless  the  tariff  must  bear  its  share 
of  responsibility  for  rising  prices.  Common  sense 
says  that,  when  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  a  town  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit  river 
is  reported  at  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than 
on  the  American  side,  the  tariff  accounts  for  the 
difference.  It  says  that  a  man  will  raise  his  charges 
to  the  full  extent  that  he  is  guaranteed  against  com- 
petition. He  who  beUeves  that  the  sudden  and 
violent  rise  of  prices  in  1897,  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Dingley  law,  and  the  similar  movement 
following  the  passage  of  the  tarriff  act  of  1909  have 
no  relation  to  those  l^slative  achievements  would 
argue  that  the  rise  of  the  Seine  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  recent  inundation  of  Paris. 

Combinations  which  are  actually  in  restraint 
of  trade,  which  have  monopolized  their  field  and  are 
either  controlled  by  a  common  secret  management 
or  a  secret  agreement  to  maintain  exorbitant  charges 
are  partly  responsible.  If  the  operations  of  these 
had  been  followed  with  the  same  interest  by  the 
pubUc  and  checked  with  the  same  rigor  by  state 
and  nation  that  are  displayed  in  agitation  against 
the  railroads  which  for  years  have  been  subject  to 
pubUc  control,  open  to  pubUc  inspection  and  which, 
practically  alone  among  the  agencies  affecting  di- 
rectly the  common  life,  have  given  their  services  at 
lower  and  lower  prices  every  decade,  the  country 
would  not  be  so  stupefied  as  it  is  today  by  a  great 
hardship  or  so  bewildered  about  the  remedy. 

Still  more  of  the  rise  of  prices  is  due  to  the  de- 
cline of  agricultural  products  as  compared  with  the 
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increase  of  population.  Taking  the  average  for 
five  year  periods,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country 
increased  41  per  cent  in  the  twenty-five  years 
ended  in  1908.  From  1880  the  population  increased 
74  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  wheat  exports  was 
24  per  cent.  When  wheat  sold  at  65  cents  per 
bushel,  it  was  because  the  worid^s  product  was 
relatively  in  excess  of  the  worid^s  demand.  The 
ratio  is  now  reversed,  and  demand,  taking  the  world 
as  a  whole,  is  gaining  on  supply.  And  this  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  United  States,  with  its  rapid  in- 
crease in  population,  its  drift  to  the  cities  and  its 
consequent  actual  falling  off  in  important  items 
of  food  products.  Between  January  1,  1909,  and 
January  1,  1910,  the  nmnber  of  cattle  other  than 
milch  cows  in  this  country  decreased  by  more  than 
2,000,000,  following  a  decrease  of  700,000  the  year' 
before.  The  number  of  swine  decreased  6,365,000, 
on  top  of  a  decrease  of  nearly  2,000,000  the  year 
before.  The  nmnber  of  mouths  to  be  fed  is  always 
increasing.  These  are  conditions  under  which  a 
simple  exercise  in  division  proves  the  necessity  of 
price  advances.  It  was  definitely  shown  in  advance 
that  they  must  come. 

When  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  effect 
of  these  forces  that  make  for  dearer  living,  there 
still  remains  a  large  unexplained  balance.  This 
must  be  credited  to  the  lavish  expenditure  which 
has  now  grown  to  be  a  national  trait,  which  is  eating 
up  our  accumulated  wealth,  and  which  is  forcing 
prices  higher  and  higher  by  consmning  our  resources 
unproductively,  encouraging  indolence  and  luxury, 
and  compelling  resort  to  a  constantly  ascending 
scale  of  wages.    With  these  three  powerful  economic 
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forces  converging  upon  the  price  average,  the  coun- 
try could  no  more  escape  the  corresponding  rise 
and  no  more  cure  it  than  you  could  keep  the  mercury 
from  rising  in  the  tube  of  a  thermometer  while 
you  were  holding  a  burning  glass  so  as  to  focus  the 
blaze  of  the  sun  upon  its  bulb.  This  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  somewhat  widely  quoted  statement 
made  by  me,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  high  cost  of 
living  as  the  cost  of  high  living  that  afficts  the 
country. 

Waste,  idleness  and  rising  wages,  all  inter- 
related to  one  another,  now  as  cause  and  now  as 
effect,  are,  next  to  an  over-issue  of  irredeemable 
paper,  the  three  most  powerful  forces  in  the  world 
to  raise  prices.  First,  waste.  This  is  shown  in 
the  federal,  state  and  municipal  expense  bills  al- 
ready exhibited.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
mild  objection  in  Washington  to  the  demand  of  a 
certain  investigating  body  for  an  appropriation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  pursue  inquiries  on 
which  it  had  already  spent  $651,000  without  any 
practical  results.  A  charge  of  over  $7,000,000  a 
year  for  secret  service,  an  appanage  of  dictators  and 
abhored  by  every  really  free  democracy,  awakened 
a  certain  amoimt  of  criticism.  In  every  state  there 
have  been  created  within  the  last  thirty  years 
dozens  or  scores  of  commissions,  boards,  official 
posts,  all  with  salaries  attached,  all  asking  for  more 
and  all  heaping  up  incidental  expenses.  Billions 
of  free  capital  have  been  absorbed  by  the  great 
wars  of  recent  times,  and  by  such  disasters  as  visited 
San  Francisco,  Southern  Italy  and  Paris.  We  are 
spending  some  hundreds  of  millions  at  Panama, 
and  the  aim  of  legislators  ambitious  of  popularity 
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is  to  find  new  vents  for  the  treasury.  Now  you  can- 
not cheat  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  As 
you  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  too,  so  you 
cannot  spend  your  money  for  one  thing  and  also  use 
it  for  another.  Capital  in  untold  volume  has  been 
withdrawn  by  all  these  pohcies  from  productive 
employments.  The  same  money  that  has  bought 
an  automobile  is  not  on  hand  to  build  a  steam 
thresher.  There  has  been  less  capital  for  produc- 
tion; hence  less  production;  hence  a  diminished 
supply;  hence  higher  prices. 

Second,  habits  of  idleness  thus  encouraged 
diminish  production.  Where  so  much  public  money 
is  flowing  down  the  gutter,  many  a  man  finds  it 
easier  to  scoop  up  what  he  wants  than  to  work  for 
it.  The  fashion  of  pubhc  extravagance  is  of  all 
fashions  the  first  and  most  easily  imitated.  As  the 
supply  of  capital  dwindles  on  the  one  side  of  the 
economic  machine,  the  supply  of  labor  dwindles  on 
the  other.  We  must  expect  to  see  this  also  reflected 
in  higher  prices.  And  as  long  as  the  world  has  to 
live  by  labor,  there  will  be  no  more  escape  from 
and  no  exception  to  this  law. 

Third,  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  of  all  in  the 
price  problem  is  the  wage  rate.  Everybody  knows 
that  labor  cost  is  the  principal  item  in  all  forms  of 
industry.  The  wage  rate  has  been  rising  steadily 
in  this  country.  Powerful  forces  are  back  of  this 
movement.  It  has  public  sympathy.  To  resist  it  is 
difficult  and  may  be  dangerous.  As  the  labor  supply 
diminishes,  for  reasons  just  stated,  wages  rise  still 
more.  High  wages  and  high  prices  work  in  a  circle. 
Every  rise  of  one  is  reflected  in  a  rise  of  the  other. 
But  somebody  has  to  pay  these  wages.     They  do    ^ 
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not  come  out  of  the  air.  In  the  end  labor  suffers 
when  the  business  no  longer  pays  a  profit  and  the 
payrolls  cease  entirely  by  the  closing  up  of  an  in- 
dustry no  longer  profitable. 

As  cost  of  production  is  chiefly  labor  cost,  the 
price  of  the  finished  article  must  go  up  if  the  price 
of  labor  is  raised.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  farm 
as  of  the  factory.  And  the  wages  of  farm  labor 
have  risen  with  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  trades. 
The  complaint  of  every  farmer  who  has  to  hire 
help  is  that  farm  laborers  are  both  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive. The  fact  that  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  such 
conamodities,  which  are  mainly  imported,  have  risen 
little  or  none  while  other  prices  were  soaring  indicates 
that  the  high  American  wage  rate  contributes  to 
its  cause.  Since  the  laborer  must  receive  for  his 
work  such  compensation  as  will  supply  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  whatever  market  price 
they  command,  so  his  wages  must  rise  with  every 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  effect  of  national  waste  of  capital  is  felt 
immediately  in  the  added  weight  of  taxation.  One 
of  the  last  things  men  learn  is  that  every  dollar  paid 
out  by  a  government  must  first  have  been  paid  in 
by  the  conununity.  The  income  raised  by  any  tax 
save  those  on  articles  of  pure  luxury  is  so  much  taken 
from  productive  industry;  and,  where  not  utihzed 
for  public  protection,  in  that  narrow  range  of  activity 
which  alone  is  either  proper  or  profitable  for  the  state, 
is  as  truly  wasted  as  if  it  were  spent  on  public  games 
or  childish  bonfires.  Logically,  the  progress  of  the 
tax-collector,  the  search  for  new  objects  and  new 
methods  of  taxation  and  the  exaltation  of  a  tax 
into   something   beneficent   in  itself  instead   of  a 
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necessary  evil  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in 
national  and  local  extravagance. 

The  taxes  collected  annually  from  the  railroads  of 
the  country  have  increased  more  than  200  per 
cent  since  1889.  They  increased  by  forty  million 
dollars  and  by  more  than  $100.00  per  mile  of  track 
between  1900  and  1908.  Franchise  taxes,  inher- 
itance taxes,  taxes  on  corporations  and  income 
taxes  are  all  recent  additions  or  suggestions.  They 
are  referred  to  here  with  neither  approval  nor  dis- 
approval as  means  of  collecting  money,  but  as  part 
of  the  evil  progeny  of  our  dissipation  of  free  capital. 
Not  only  these  but  a  host  of  others  must  be  resorted 
to  if  we  carry  out  all  the  schemes  that  are  hatched 
in  the  hotbed  of  waste.  The  experience  of  Eng- 
land with  her  revolutionary  budget,  of  every  C!on- 
tinental  coimtry  groaning  under  heavy  taxes,  must 
become  our  own  if  our  policy  is  not  reversed.  The 
effect  upon  industry,  prosperity  and  national  char- 
act^er  of  a  constantly  mounting  tax  rate,  with  its 
withdrawal  of  larger  and  larger  sums  every  year 
from  the  fund  that  should  be  devoted  to  industrial 
enterprises  and  to  the  reproduction  of  wealth,  is 
just  as  certain  as  the  effect  of  drawing  checks  upon 
yoiu'  bank  to  an  annually  larger  and  larger  per- 
centage of  the  deposits  you  make. 

In  this  way,  insidiously  and  without  realiz- 
ation by  the  general  public,  often  under  the  specious 
names  of  improvement  and  reform,  capital  is  dis- 
sipated, discouraged  and  quietly  abstracted  from 
industry.  In  this  way  the  volume  of  employment 
is  greatly  lessened,  because  there  is  less  capital 
for  payrolls.  In  this  way  high  prices  and  high 
wages  and  high  taxes  may  all  work  together  for  the 
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impoverishment  of  a  nation  by  exactly  the  same 
process  that  works  impoverishment  of  its  soil.  The 
analogy  between  reckless  waste  of  natural  resources 
and  of  capital  is  so  close,  the  necessity  of  conser- 
vation in  the  one  direction  as  well  as  the  other  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  more 
thoughtful  of  our  people  did  not  long  ago  take  steps 
to  apply  a  corrective. 

The  modem  theory  that  you  can  safely  tax  the 
wealthy  is  just  as  obnoxious  as  the  medieval  theory 
that  you  can  safely  oppress  or  kill  the  poor.  It  is 
obnoxious  not  because  wealth  deserves  special 
consideration,  but  because  capital  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  industry  and  material  development;  and,  after 
you  have  devoted  so  much  of  it  to  the  unproductive 
purposes  that  the  state  represents  when  it  transcends 
its  prinaary  function  as  keeper  of  the  peace  and 
administrator  of  justice,  there  will  be  just  so  much 
less  left  to  pay  out  in  wages  and  devote  to  the  creation 
of  other  wealth.  It  is  a  fixed  fact,  exactly  as  it  is 
that  when  you  subtract  ^  from  _l  something  less 
than  _L  must  remain.  Of  course  the  laborer  suffers 
even  more  than  the  capitalist.  The  countries  in 
which  such  forms  of  taxation  are  being  carried 
furthest  are  precisely  those  in  which  employment 
is  scarce  and  precarious,  and  labor  finds  it  necessary 
to  lean  more  and  more  heavily  each  year  upon  the 
weakening  arm  of  state  and  public  charity.  In 
fact  the  whole  subject  is  several  thousand  years  old; 
and  it  is  as  amazing  to  find  modem  legislatures 
mulling  over  it  as  it  would  be  if  they  debated  hotly 
the  comparative  advantages  of  the  rack  and  the 
thumbscrew  as  instruments  of  torture.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is  well  summed  up  in  a 
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recent  article  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Brooks  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  in  words  as  apt  for  the  United 
States  as  they  were  for  the  British  public  to  whom* 
they  were  addressed: 

"Modem  British  financial  policy,  popular  and 
democratic  financial  policy,  the  poUcy  of  taxing 
the  wealthy  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  is  not  a 
new  one.  It  was  practiced  by  the  Athenian  democ- 
racy in  the  time  of  Cleon,  and  it  led  to  the  economic 
decay  of  Athens.  It  was  practiced  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  it  led  to  the  economic  decay  of  Rome.  It  was 
practiced  by  the  Spaniards  who  plundered  and 
drove  out  the  wealthy  Moors,  who  in  the  Middle 
Ages  had  made  Spain  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
industrial  country,  and  it  led  to  the  economic  decay 
of  Spain.  Throughout  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages  we  meet  with  examples  of  the  poHey  of  taxing 
the  rich  out  of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
and  ruin  has  invariably  been  the  result  of  that 
popular  and  democratic  policy''. 

So  it  has  been  throughout  history;  and  so  it 
will  be  with  us  unless  we  are  wise  enough  to  avoid 
the  hoary  rock  on  which  are  plainly  inscribed  the 
legends  and  the  warnings  of  the  nations  that  made 
shipwreck  there.  It  is  to  that  fate  and  to  no  other 
that  the  socialistic  experiment  and  all  the  poUcies 
that  lead  up  to  and  feed  it,  the  policies  which,  directly 
or  indirectly  are  responsible  for  the  major  part  of 
increased  public  expenditure,  must  inevitably  drag 
any  country. 

The  saving  feature  of  our  situation  is  that  it  is 
not  complex,  and  that  the  remedy  is  not  obscure. 
The  laws  of  conservation  are  everywhere  few  and 
plain.     As  the  way  to  resume  specie  payments  was 
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to  resume,  so  the  way  to  conserve  capital  i^  to  quit 
wasting  it.  We  conserve  our  material  resources 
by  taking  steps  to  stop  their  destruction.  Just  so 
must  we  save  the  wealth  of  the  country,  its  capital, 
its  credit,  from  the  predatory  poor  as  well  as  the 
predatory  rich,  but  above  all  from  the  predatory 
politician.  Nothing  less  is  worthy  of  us  as  honest 
men  or  as  a  people  living  under  a  government  of 
their  own  fashioning  and  control. 

The  ideal  of  intelligent  economy  must  be  re- 
stored; let  the  Yvle  be  that  every  dollar  unprofitably 
spent  marks  a  crime  against  posterity  just  as  much 
as  does  the  dissipation  of  material  resources. 

Expenditure  must  be  cut  down  all  along  the 
line;  since  a  comparison  with  twenty  years  ago 
shows  that  it  might  be  cut  in  two  without  injury 
to  any  real  interest. 

Credit  everywhere  should  be  conserved  by  a 
sharp  scrutiny  of  new  bond  issues.  The  nation 
should  reserve  them  for  the  crisis  of  war;  no  state 
need  ever  borrow  again  if  it  is  wisely  and  honestly 
governed;  the  city  that  has  fifty  years  of  corporate 
life  behind  it,  or  has  found  it  necessary  to  refund  any 
portion  of  its  bonded  debt  instead  of  paying  at  matur- 
turity,  should  be  slow  to  draw  upon  its  credit  or 
mortgage  the  lives  of  its  children  yet  unborn. 

Stop  grafting,  the  offspring  of  public  extrava- 
gance and  the  parent  of  civic  decay;  not  only  the 
gross  form  that  robs  treasuries,  but  the  more  subtle 
and  more  dangerous  species  that  infects  the  masses 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Individual  and  public  economy;  a  just  distinc- 
tion between  a  high  standard  of  comfort  on  one  side 
and  vulgar  ostentation  or  criminal  waste  on  the  other ; 
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a  check  on  income-wasting,  debt  creation  and  credit 
inflation;  — these  are  the  essentials  of  the  new  and 
better  conservation.  The  reform  is  so  great,  so 
indispensable,  so  hnked  to  our  moral  as  well  as  our 
material  progress  that  it  would  seem  to  appeal  to 
the  heart  and  mind  of  every  American  and  win  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  until  its  last  battle  shall  have 
been  won.  Patriotism  and  self-interest  strike  hands 
here  for  the  protection  of  our  homes  and  happiness 
from  those  most  dangerous  of  all  enemies,  the  foes 
within  our  own  borders. 

Include  this  in  your  programme.  Declare  for 
the  conservation  and  utilization  of  a  resource  without 
whose  painful  accumulation  through  centuries  our 
forests  and  our  mines  would  still  contribute  little 
to  comfort  or  progress,  and  our  fields  would  still 
wait  the  plow;  a  resource  which  represents  the  con- 
centrated efforts  and  pains  and  hopes  of  a  mighty 
past — every  act  of  self-sacrifice  of  the  father  for 
his  child,  every  reward  of  labor  told  into  the  treasury 
of  savings  for  the  future,  the  pulse  of  the  strong 
hearts  and  the  strain  of  the  mighty  sinews  of  all  the 
millions  who  now  are  in  their  graves  and  have 
handed  down  to  us  their  sacred  trust.  Encircled 
by  the  impregnable  barrier  which  such  a  compre- 
hensive policy  of  conservation  should  erect  about 
it,  the  future  of  this  nation  would  be  secure  indeed. 
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Address  delivered  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
Before  the 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen. 

St.  Paul  Auditorium^  June  17^  19fa 


F7X 


It  is  always  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet 
the  men  who  are  engaged  in  railway  service.  I  feel 
imder  deep  obligations  to  them  at  all  times;  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  in  traveling  over  the  road, 
when  I  go  to  bed  at  night  and  know  that  the  men 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  train  are  looking  after 
me,  I  would  not  be  the  right  sort  of  a  man  if  I  did 
not  appreciate  it  deeply.  I  have  sat  up  a  great 
many  nights  without  a  light  in  the  rear  end  of  my 
car  to  see  how  the  boys  "did  it."  I  have  watched 
when  they  approached  a  station  whether  or  not 
they  have  had  the  train  under  control ;  how  closely 
they  observe  the  rules ;  and  as  I  look  back  through 
the  years  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  where 
anything  was  done  that  should  not  have  been  done, 
or  anything  was  left  undone  that  should  have  been 
done  on  the  part  of  the  men  on  the  forward  end  of 
the  train. 

It  is  a  hard  service.  Sometimes  things  occur 
that  ought  not  to  occur.    Sometimes  it  is  very  hard 
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to  draw  the  line  between  what  might  be  an  error  of 
judgment  and  what  might  be  carelessness.  If  a 
man  were  sorting  brick,  or  sorting  boards,  one 
brick  or  one  board  might  go  ipto  the  No.  1  pile  that 
the  next  time  would  go  into  the  No.  2  pile ;  and  so 
with  anything  else  that  the  human  mind  has  to 
sort.  I  often  think  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  absolute  neglect  and  careless- 
ness, and  an  error  of  judgment.  The  most  atten- 
tive man,  the  best  on  the  train,  whether  he  be  an 
engineman  or  a  trainman,  with  all  the  judgment 
and  all  the  attention  he  can  give,  gets  into  trouble. 
The  hard  thing  to  do  is  to  draw  the  line;  and  the 
men  who  have  direct  charge  and  responsibility  over 
all  of  these  questions  must  feel  deeply  their  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  because  when  the  enginemen 
and  firemen  leave  home,  kiss  their  wives  and  babies 
good-by,  do  they  know  they  are  coming  back?  No 
act  of  theirs  may  put  them  in  danger,  but  somebody 
else  may  send  them  home  on  a  stretcher. 

Those  questions  are  hard  ones,  and  they  are  the 
ones  we  have  to  consider  and  to  deal  with.  Some- 
times an  individual  may  feel  that  the  discipline 
rests  too  heavily  on  him,  but  all  order  and  progress 
in  the  world  are  the  result  of  good  discipline. 
Where  order  is  to  prevail  there  must  be  direct  re- 
sponsibility and  wholesome  discipline;  and  while 
sometimes  the  boys  may  feel  that  it  is  a  hardship 
on  them  — ^afid  maybe  it  is — the  whole  service  has 
to  be  considered.  Every  man  in  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  his  life  and  the  future  welfare  of  those  who 
depend  upon  his  life  and  his  work. 

The  railroad  men  in  this  country  have  a  great 
deal  to  do.  Much  is  expected  of  them.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  figures  that  may  be  of  use  and  give  you 
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a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  situation  here 
as  compared  with  the  situation  in  other  countries. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  watered  stock  of 
railroads.  According  to  the  government's  official 
figures,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  stand  capitalized  at  less  than  $60,000  a 
mile.  With  that  machine,  which  costs  $60,000  a 
mile,  they  move  in  this  country  an  average  of 
1,000,000  tons  per  mile  of  road  per  annum. 

In  Great  Britain,  with  a  machine  that  stands 
capitalized  at  $275,000  a  mile,  or  more  than  four 
times  the  capitalization  of  American  railroads,  they 
move  an  average  of  500,000  tons  per  mile  per  an- 
num, or  one-half  the  average  service  rendered  by 
the  American  roads.  Germany,  with  an  average 
cost  per  mile  of  railroad  of  $109,000,  against  less 
than  $60,000  in  the  United  States,  moves  770,000 
tons  per  mile,  against  1,000,000  tons  per  mile  per 
annum  in  the  United  States.  In  France,  with  rail- 
roads costing  about  $137,000  per  mile,  or  capital- 
ized at  that  amount,  or  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  average  cost  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
moved  410,000  tons  per  mile  of  road  per  annum,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  what  we  do  here. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States,  with  a  ma- 
chine that  costs  $60,000  per  mile,  or  which  stands 
capitalized  at  that  amount,  do  from  50  per  cent 
more  to  twice  as  much  service  for  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  the  cost  to  the  public,  and  pay  from 
twice  to  five  times  the  rate  of  wages. 

It  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  you  and  for  all  of  us 
if  the  railroad  workmen  here  had  to  accept  the 
scale  of  wages  paid  in  these  other  countries.  The 
average  of  the  railroad  earnings  going  as  wages  to 
men  employed  on  the  roads  in  Europe  is  about  30 
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per  cent,  while  capital  gets  40  per  cent.  In  the 
United  States  labor  gets  41  per  cent  and  capital  21 
per  cent. 

I  am  not  here  to  find  fault  with  the  scale  of 
wages.  I  like  to  see  the  boys  do  well.  I  like  to  see 
every  one  of  them  saving  money.  Youth  won't  be 
with  them  always.  Their  labor  is  hard.  Take  a 
day  like  this  afternoon.  This  hot  weather,  on  the 
west  end  of  our  road,  I  know  that  a  fireman  can 
train  down  as  fast  as  Jim  Jeffries  is  reducing  his 
weight.  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  darky  preacher 
who  got  caught  in  emptying  a  smokehouse  with  a 
ham  in  it.  The  old  man  had  been  taught  to  pray 
when  he  wanted  anything,  and  so  he  got  on  his 
knees  and  said:  "Oh,  Lawd,  your  servant  am  in 
great  trouble.  Your  servant  am  in  danger  of  going 
to  the  prison.  Come  down,  oh,  Lawd,  an'  help  him. 
Come  down  you' self  an'  don't  sen'  you'  Son.  It's 
no  boy's  job."  Now,  boys,  I  know  just  as  well  as 
you  do  that  throwing  coal  into  a  good  big  engine 
is  no  boy's  job.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  we 
ought  to  select  great  big  fellows  for  firemen,  and 
then,  again,  once  in  a  while  I  see  a  little  bit  of  a 
wiry  fellow  doing  it  just  as  well  as  the  other  one 
could  to  save  his  life.  You  can't  always  tell  by  the 
size  of  a  man. 

The  future  of  every  railroad  man  in  this  country, 
high  or  low,  is  now  approaching  a  crisis.  The  cost 
of  living  in  this  country  has  advanced  enormously. 
Our  public  men,  I  am  afraid,  do  not  study  the  ques- 
tions that  affect  the  country  at  large  and  absolutely 
control  the  conditions  that  prevail.  We  are  spend- 
ing money  so  fast  that  in  comparison  with  the  peo- 
ple— I  might  say  that  there  is  practically  no  com- 
parison— of  other  countries  the  amount  of  money 
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that  we  have  taken  out  of  the  channels  of  industry 
and  commerce  is  so  large  that  today  money  in  this 
country — the  richest  country  in  the  world — is  too 
scarce  to  actually  handle  the  business  the  country 
has  to  handle.  And  it  is  only  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  people  that  the  conditions  approaching, 
not  slowly,  but  very  rapidly,  are  such  that  no 
amount  of  money  in  sight  or  available  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  them  satisfactorily.  Last  winter 
the  railroads  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  were 
blockaded  because  they  could  not  get  the  freight 
out  of  the  terminals.  I  guess  some  of  you  roosted 
on  engines  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  in  a  great 
many  times,  and  the  sixteen-hour  law  did  not  cover 
you. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  business  of  the  country  in  the 
last  ten  years,  that  is,  the  number  of  tons  moved 
one  mile — if  you  consider  the  number  of  tons 
moved  altogether,  that  does  not  mean  anything 
because  it  takes  more  effort  to  move  a  ton  of  freight 
1,000  miles  than  to  move  it  fifty  miles — in  the 
United  States  has  increased  15  per  cent  a  year,  or 
150  per  cent  in  ten  years.  At  this  time,  and  for  the 
last  eighteen  months,  it  is  increasing  west  of  Chi- 
cago and  northwest  of  Chicago  at  the  rate  of  about 
23  per  cent  or  24  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  cer- 
tainly doubling  every  five  years. 

Adequate  terminals  are  necessary  to  handle  that 
business,  to  handle  it  without  delay,  I  mean,  at 
places  like  Chicago,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland 
and  here  in  the  Twin  Cities.  This  proposition  is  full 
of  meaning  to  those  who  have  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  for  them;  and  where  is  this  money  to  come 
from  if  the  business  doubles  every  five  years? 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  terminals?     Busi- 
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ness  will  simply  be  blockaded  arid  cannot  move 
every  time  that  it  is  affected  by  the  volume  of  a 
big  crop,  by  the  volume  of  business  from  all 
sources,  increasing  as  it  has  increased  for  the  past 
eighteen  months. 

Last  winter  it  took  sixty  days  to  get  flour  over 
the  road  from  the  mills  in  the  Twin  Cities  when  the 
running  time  was  not  to  exceed  forty-eight  hours. 
Railroad  cars  in  this  country  average  about  twenty- 
three  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  You  know  that 
the  ordinary  movement  of  a  freight  train  should 
be  twenty-three  miles  in  two  hours.  If  railroad 
equipment  is  to  stand  still  for  twenty-two  hours  out 
of  twenty-four,  or  if  the  railroad  can  only  use  its 
equipment  two  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  how  can 
it  last  on  any  such  basis?  How  can  any  business 
last  on  such  a  basis? 

You  men  have  this  advantage;  you  are  getting 
good  pay.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you  getting 
good  pay,  and  I  hope  you  will,  after  buying  your 
high-heeled  boots  and  fancy  hat,  hold  on  to  some 
of  your  money  and  save  it  for  a  later  day;  save  it 
as  a  prudent  man  ought  to.  But  you  cannot  get; 
this  money,  or  continue  to  get  this  money,  unless 
the  railroad  earns  it.  You  do  not  want  to  work 
for  a  lot  of  bankrupt  railways,  and  I  never  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  bankrupt  road.  The 
people  of  this  country — depend  upon  it — will  learn 
that  they  must  suffer,  that  it  is  their  ox  which  has 
been  gored  when  it  is  too  late  for  them ;  when  they 
cannot  move  their  stuff,  as  was  the  case  for  four 
months  last  winter.  The  state  railway  commission 
of  Iowa,  after  making  two  trips  to  Chicago,  went 
back  and  said :  "There  is  no  use  trying  to  send  any 
more  business  into  Chicago  or  east  of  there,  be- 
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cause  the  congestion  is  so  great  that  it  only  adds 
to  the  trouble  and  makes  the  time  when  the  block- 
ade can  be  raised  away  in  the  indefinite  future/' 
They  published  that  statement.  How  few  people 
took  any  notice!  But  they  will  have  to  take  notice 
of  it,  when  their  business  cannot  move. 

That  time  is  coming,  and  it  is  almost  here.  If 
there  is  a  good  crop  harvested  this  year  it  will  be 
here  next  winter.  It  is  of  little  help  that  we  can 
handle  this  stuff  at  our  own  terminals  if  we  cannot 
get  rid  of  it,  give  it  to  others  and  put  it  on  its  way 
to  its  destination.  The  blockades  last  year  in  Chi- 
cago affected  the  entire  country  within  1,000  miles 
of  that  city.  Flour  shipped  from  the  Twin  Cities 
did  not  reach  its  destination  for  from  sixty  to  sev- 
enty days.  The  flour  dealer  got  his  supply  where 
he  could;  and  later  in  the  season,  when  these  de- 
layed shipments  came  to  their  destination,  it  poured 
in  on  him  and  he  had  more  flour  than  he  had  de- 
mand for.  The  flour  trade  was  dull.  The  millers 
in  Minneapolis  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try found  that  they  had  more  flour  than  they  could 
sell,  and  they  had  more  wheat  than  they  needed 
to  grind.  The  result  was  that  in  eight  or  ten  days 
the  price  of  wheat  dropped  from  10  to  11  cents  per 
bushel;  and  finally,  owing  to  inadequate  terminals 
between  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  bill  was  sent 
to  the  farmer  up  in  North  Dakota  and  he  had  to 
pay  it. 

I  speak  of  that  just  to  illustrate  that  those  who 
are  actively  engaged,  no  matter  in  what  depart- 
ment of  the  business,  whether  they  are  moving  the 
freight  train  or  the  passenger  train,  or  whether 
they  are  in  the  factory  or  behind  the  counter,  have 
each  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  coun- 
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try.  They  must  work  co-operatively  and  move  for- 
ward together.  Everything  that  affects  the  whole 
country  affects  each  one  who  is  actively  engaged  in 
any  part  of  the  service. 

You  have  many  questions  to  come  before  you.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  long  day  before  they  come  up ;  but 
no  two  countries  in  the  whole  civilized  world  are 
as  widely  separated  today  as  the  states  of  the 
Union  were  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
matter  of  time  and  expense,  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
change of  ideas,  exchange  of  values  or  of  commo- 
dities of  any  kind.  The  whole  world  is  close  to- 
gether; and  the  conditions  that  affect  other  sec- 
tions of  the  world  will,  to  a  great  extent,  finally 
affect  us.  That  is  what  you  have  most  to  guard 
against. 

I  will  cite  a  case.  The  first  time  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  about  twenty-two  years  ago,  I  went  on  a 
fine  ship  owned  by  that  great  German  company, 
the  North  German  Lloyd.  That  ship  was  built  in 
Glasgow.  About  that  time  some  inventive  Ameri- 
can had  invented  a  steam  riveting  machine;  but 
they  could  not  use  them  in  Glasgow  because  the 
men  did  not  like  them.  They  were  going  to  have 
trouble.  What  was  the  result?  The  Germans  took 
up  that  machine,  started  their  own  shipyards,  and 
today  they  are  building  more  ships  than  they  are 
building  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  systematically 
pushing  every  industry  they  have.  They  are  a  little 
hard  on  their  men.  Sixty-six  hours  a  week  is  their 
factory  time,  but  they  are  taking  possession  of  the 
traffic  of  the  world.  The  workmen  of  Great 
Britain,  standing  in  their  own  light,  held  back, 
would  not  do  this,  would  not  do  that,  until  today 
not  less  than  1,500,000  of  idle  men  walk  the  streets 
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of  the  large  cities  of  that  country  looking  for  work. 

I  saw  within  a  week,  maybe  within  three  days, 
a  notice  that  our  Canadian  neighbors  had  put  a 
new  regulation  in  effect  providing  that  no  work- 
man could  come  into  Canada  unless  he  had  $200  in 
money,  or  came  from  the  United  States.  Now,  let 
us  see  why  they  should  put  that  condition  upon  im- 
migration. I  will  tell  you.  Last  winter  they  had 
long  bread  lines  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  the  other 
large  cities  of  Canada.  Men  were  looking  for  some- 
thing to  eat;  men  who  could  find  no  work  in  the 
old  country  and  had  been  aided  to  emigrate  to  Can- 
ada. They  were  helpless.  Canada  is  an  agricul- 
tural country.  Ask  men  brought  up  in  factories 
about  farm  work,  and  they  will  answer,  "We  never 
did  it."  They  do  not  know  how,  and  they  have  to 
commence  to  learn  life's  lessons  over  again. 

Hold  on  to  what  you  have.  Remember  that  un- 
less the  railroad  companies  receive  money  for  their 
service  they  cannot  pay  it  to  you.  A  railroad  com- 
pany is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  state 
seal  on  it ;  and  what  it  does  is  what  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  its  service  do.  If  they  do  well, 
the  result  is  well.  If  they  do  ill,  the  result  is  cor- 
respondingly ill.  And  while  I  am  glad  to  meet  the 
firemen  in  their  national  annual  assembly,  as  I  am 
always  glad  to  meet  anybody  in  the  railroad  service 
— and  the  more  of  them  I  meet  the  better  I  am 
pleased — bear  this  in  mind;  that  the  treasury  that 
pays  you  cannot  pay  you  if  it  is  empty. 

The  cost  of  everything,  as  you  know,  has  ad- 
vanced in  this  country,  not  because  of  prices  alone, 
but  because  our  legislation  tends  that  way.  But 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  where  anybody  has  been  willing 
that  the  railroad  should  get  any  increased  return 
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for  its  service.  If  they  do  not  get  a  chance,  I  give 
you  my  word  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
on  their  business  as  they  have  done.  This  will  not 
only  affect  you,  but  also  the  men  in  the  mine, 
whether  it  is  a  coal  mine  or  an  iron  mine  or  a  cop- 
per mine,  and  the  men  in  the  woods,  and  the  men  in 
every  industry  throughout  the  entire  country.  You 
had  a  little  taste  of  it  in  1907;  but  the  next  time  a 
depression  overtakes  the  business  of  this  country 
its  duration  will  not  be  measured  by  months,  but 
by  years.  They  will  be  years  of  great  difficulty, 
because  the  men  who  are  making  the  laws  do  not 
know  the  effect  of  their  own  acts ;  do  not  know 
what  they  are  legislating  about.  They  think,  as 
one  of  them  expressed  it,  that  the  railroads  are 
there  and  cannot  get  away. 

When  a  man  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  he  can 
run  his  factory  three  hours  a  day  or  six  hours  a  day, 
or  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  or  he  need  not  run  it 
at  all  if  he  does  not  want  to.  He  can  close  it  out 
at  any  time  and  .  stop  altogether.  So  with  the 
banker  and  the  merchant.  Whenevet  either  does 
not  want  to  continue  his  business  he  can  go  out  of 
it,  liquidate  it,  take  his  money  and  do  something 
else  with  it ;  but  the  railroad  will  be  there  and  will 
be  working  for  the  people  when  you  and  I  are  dead. 
The  railroad  prospers  with  the  country,  and  it  will 
be  poor  with  the  country. 

Let  me  say  to  you  here  that  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  conditions  come  about  that  would  com- 
pel your  chiefs  to  make  new  schedules  and  reduce 
the  pay,  perhaps  increase  the  hours.  Let  us  hope 
it  will  not  come ;  but  depend  upon  it  that  if  it  does 
come,  it  will  be  here  for  some  time.  It  will  be  here 
longer  than  any  of  us  are  willing  to  admit ;  and  we 
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hope  it  may  be  averted.  We  hope  it  will  not  come ; 
but  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  there  is  no  telling 
what  may  be  the  result.  Many  of  the  articles  used 
by  the  railroads  during  the  last  ten  years  have  ad- 
vanced from  30  to  80  per  cent,  and  some  of  them 
100  per  cent.  It  would  be  a  very  cold  day  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  for  this  country  if  the  time  came 
when  the  railroads  should  break  down.  But  there 
is  no  justice  in  that  and  no  need  of  it.  They  should 
never  break  down.  If  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States  can,  with  an  investment  of  less  than 
$60,000  per  mile,  do  from  one  and  a  half  to  twice 
the  service  that  a  railroad  in  Europe  does,  at  a  cost 
of  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  as  much,  and  pay 
the  scale  of  wages  that  are  paid  in  this  country, 
that  is,  from  twice  to  five  times  the  wages  paid  in 
Europe,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  creditable  showing. 
Now,  if  that  is  true,  and  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  government  show  that  it  is  true,  the  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  failure.  It  is 
something  that  the  nation  should  be  proud  of.  But 
a  lot  of  men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  who  do  not  take  time  or  make  an  effort  to 
get  the  knowledge,  are  constantly  and  ignorantly 
attacking  the  railroads  for  personal  and  political 
ends.  In  the  nature  of  things,  if  the  railroads  of  this 
country  cannot  live,  constructed  so  economically 
and  operated  so  efficiently  as  they  are,  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

The  reason  why  I  say  all  this  to  you  is  because  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your  common  sense. 
I  have  found  my  men  to  be  men  whom  I  can  trust 
in  anything,  as  I  have  trusted  them  with  my  life, 
which  is  more  precious  to  me  than  anything  else. 
At  times  when  there  has  been  trouble,  when  there 
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was  a  strike,  sometimes  I  have  been  advised  not  to 
be  around  too  much.  Well,  if  there  is  any  place  on 
the  railroad  where  I  need  a  guard  to  protect  me  I 
will  look  for  it  among  the  old  men.  If  they  will  not 
take  care  of  me,  I  have  not  judged  them  right. 

I  want  to  impress  again  upon  your  minds  the  few 
things  that  I  have  said,  because  I  mean  them  for 
your  interest.  I  want  you  to  know  this  and  realize 
it.  I  feel  and  always  shall  feel  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  help 
themselves  wherever  they  are;  but  particularly 
those  engaged  in  the  service  in  which  I  have  spent 
most  of  my  active  life.  For  that  reason  I  have 
wished  that  my  connection  with  them  should  close 
under  pleasant  conditions.  I  hope  that  it  will.  But 
depend  upon  it,  you  and  every  one  of  your  fellow 
workers,  no  matter  what  line  you  are  engaged  in, 
and  those  outside  of  the  railroad  service  as  well, 
will  find  yourselves  against  a  stone  wall  unless 
there  is  more  good,  quiet,  honest  judgment  and  in- 
telligence brought  to  bear  on  these  matters. 

I  thank  you  all,  and  I  wish  you  all  well. 
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The  worthy  purpose  of  most  associations  of 
business  men  interested  in  the  same  occupation  is 
to  imite  all  in  common  effort  for  the  general  good. 
None  have  justified  it  better  than  the  millers  of  this 
country.  They  have  transformed  a  petty  local  in- 
dustry into  one  both  national  and  international  in 
importance.  They  have  introduced  new  methods 
and  new  processes  for  the  improvement  of  their  pro- 
duct. They  represent  intelligence  and  industrial 
progress.  You  are  now  met  to  counsel  together 
for  the  future  as  to  what  good  or  evil  fortune  may 
be  in  store  for  you  as  business  men. 

One  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  should  give  you  more 
concern  than  almost  any  other,  because  you  have 
already  felt  its  effect  and  because  it  looms  large  and 
dangerous.  This  is  the  pressure  upon  existing 
means  of  transportation,  and  especially  upon  exist- 
ing terminal  facilities.     It  is  a  future  menace  and  a 
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present  handicap.  You  have  felt,  and  you  will 
continue  to  feel,  the  partial  embargo  that  traffic 
conditions  have  placed  upon  all  the  business  of  the 
country ;  upon  yours  perhaps  as  seriously  as  any  other. 

Last  winter  the  mills  of  Minneapolis  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  their  flour  shipped  promptly  to 
market.  The  irnlling  interest  of  the  entire  country, 
except  where  it  serves  a  purely  local  demand,  is 
feeUng  the  pinch  of  the  transportation  situation 
and  will  in  the  future  feel  it  more  severely.  The 
flour  output  of  the  United  States  is  well  over  the 
100,000,000  barrel  mark,  and  growing  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  million  barrels  a  year.  In  the  last  thirty 
years  the  mills  of  Minneapohs  have  raised  their 
annual  product  from  a  little  over  a  million  and  a 
half  barrels  to  almost  fifteen  miUions.  The  mills 
of  the  three  Northwestern  states,  Minnesota  and  the 
two  Dakotas,  ground  122,600,000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  the  last  crop  year.  This  branch  of  manufacturing 
providing  the  first  and  most  necessary  item  of  a  food 
supply,  will  continue  to  grow.  Whether  it  find  its 
principal  market  abroad  or,  as  present  signs  indi- 
cate, is  to  be  occupied  mainly  in  future  with  supply- 
ing the  home  market,  it  will  niake  the  same  draft  up- 
on transportation.  Its  products  must  be  carried  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another;  must  pass 
through  commercial  centers  where  congestion  will 
be  most  serious;  must  share  pre-eminently  in  the 
difficulties  and  losses  that  attend  any  want  of  ship-> 
ping  facihties. 

Three  years  ago  I  showed  that  the  growth  of 
the  business  of  the  country  had  made  traffic  facili- 
ties inadequate.  According  to  the  official  statis- 
tics of  the  Interstate  Conmaerce  Commission,  while 
the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  increased 
by  but  25.5  per  cent  in  the  ten  years  between  1897 
and  1907,  the  passenger  business  increased  126  per 
cent  and  the  freight  traffic  148  per  cent.  I  pointed 
out  the  fact  that,  although  the  paralysis  of  traffic 
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which  these  figures  point  to  had  been  temporarily 
relieved  by  wonderful  increases  in  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion by  the  railroads,  so  that  each  mile  of  track 
and  each  item  of  their  equipment  was  made  to  do 
much  more  work  than  formerly,  yet  this  way  of 
escape  would  no  longer  be  avaUable.  A  limit  had 
been  reached.  It  would  be  necessary,  if  business 
were  to  be  cared  for  properly,  to  add  largely  to  the 
railroad  capacity  of  the  country,  and  to  raise  the 
enormous  amounts  of  capital  that  such  an  under- 
taking would  require. 

Practical  conditions  confirmed  the  conclusion  of 
statistical  fact.  In  the  fall  of  1907  the  traffic  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was  greater  than  the  railroads 
could  handle.  Everywhere  shipments  were  delayed 
for  weeks,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  months.  Contracts 
for  dehvery  at  a  definite  date  could  not  be  made. 
Buffalo  was  so  tied  up  that  western  grain  could 
not  be  received,  and  in  every  large  traffic  center  of 
the  country  congestion  began  to  prevent  that 
prompt  transfer  of  goods  between  producer  and 
consumer  which  is  as  necessary  to  business  health 
as  the  water  circulation  of  the  globe  is  to  organic  fife. 

These  conditions  were  changed  from  this  dis- 
tress by  a  period  of  business  depression.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  panic  induced  by  unjust,  prolonged 
and  intolerable  assaults  upon  capital,  resulting  in 
a  much  smaller  voliune  of  business,  the  break-down 
of  the  transportation  machine  would  have  been 
more  pronounced.  It  was  equal  to  its  task  only 
because  that  task  was  lessened  by  a  business  dechne 
destroying  the  maintenance  of  milhons  of  railway 
and  industrial  employees.  We  cannot  depend  upon 
a  remedy  so  disastrous  and  so  much  more  costly 
in  actual  cash  than  any  practicable  additions  to 
our  railroad  facihties  would  be.  But  already  the 
conditions  that  threatened  to  bring  business  to  a 
standstill  in  1907  are  repeated.  The  growth  of 
the  country  in  population,  in  production,  in  trans- 
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portation  business,  has  been  marked.  There  has 
not  been  a  correspondmg  growth  in  the  facilities 
for  transportation. 

For  months  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
freight  shipments  delivered  promptly  if  these  have 
to  be  transferred  at  any  of  the  central  markets  or 
principal  terminal  points.  Every  large  shipper 
knows  the  fact.  The  millers,  as  I  have  said,  have 
realized  it  to  their  loss.  The  buyer  of  merchandise 
has  had  to  wait  weeks  for  it  to  come  from  the  eastern 
market.  There  is  a  suit  now  in  progress  for  damages 
by  delay  in  the  shipping  of  a  consignment  of  go^ds 
that  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-six  days  in  making 
a  journey  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul.  On  the  sixth 
of  last  March  the  Iowa  Board  of  State  Railroad 
Conunissioners  issued  a  statement  in  reply  to 
criticisms  of  the  railroad  companies  for  failing  to 
meet  the  demands  of  freight  traffic.  The  Iowa 
Railroad  Conunission  will  not  be  accused  of  exces- 
sive tenderness  toward  the  railroads,  or  a  willingness 
to  make  excuses  for  any  delinquency  that  it  lay 
in  their  power  to  prevent.  It  uses  the  following 
language : 

'"The  conunissioners  have  made  another  trip 
to  Chicago  to  endeavor  to  compel  more  prompt 
movement  of  grain  and  live  stock,  but  find  the 
conditions  east  of  Chicago  are  still  so  bad  that, 
despite  the  efforts  of  traffic  officials,  it  is  impossible 
to  move  grain  and  live  stock  with  the  promptness 
they  should There  has  been  some  dis- 
position to  blame  the  railroad  commissioners  for 
conditions  as  they  exist;  but  could  the  critics  see 
the  car  reports  from  all  over  the  United  States  they 
would  find  that  Iowa  is  not  suffering  so  much  as 
many  other  localities." 

Here  is  an  official  recognition  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  today  in  most  of  the  large  centers  and  on 
most  of  the  trunk  lines  of  the  country.  The  flood 
of  business  that  rose  to  such  dangerous  height  in 
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1907  is  piling  up  again,  with  the  additions  made  by 
national  growth  since  then.  The  future  will  add  an 
increasing  ratio  to  these  difficulties  as  well  as  to  the 
losses  they  involve.  The  only  probable  relief  from 
the  pressure  upon  our  transportation  agencies,  and 
especially  upon  terminals,  where  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty exists,  is  the  decline  of  our  export  trade. 
The  demand  of  the  home  consumer  is  lessening  the 
volume  of  our  export  of  foodstuffs  and  will  affect 
similarly  some  otner  items  on  the  list. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  average  annual 
export  of  domestic  wheat  and  flour  for  the  five 
years  1880-84  was  149,572,716  bushels,  and  113,146,- 
896  bushels  for  the  five  years  1905-09.  The  faUing 
off  in  twenty-five  years  is  nearly  25  per  cent.  Our 
flour  exports  were  over  15,000,000  barrels  in  1907 
and  less  than  10,000,000  barrels  in  1909.  Liver- 
pool received  1,104,000  sacks  of  American  flour, 
including  Canadian  in  1903;  and  notwithstanding 
the  growth  of  Canada  since  then,  the  receipts  from 
the  same  sources  in  1909  were  only  359,475  sacks. 
As  the  country  grows,  both  the  consumption  per 
capita  and  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  increase 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  yield  that  the  sur- 
plus is  drawn  down.  The  amount  of  wheat  held 
for  domestic  consumption  increased  by  80  per  cent 
in  the  same  quarter  centmy.  For  tne  first  eight 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  our  exports  of  food- 
stuffs and  food  aninaals  amounted  to  $268,000,000 
as  against  $319,000,000  for  the  same  period  in  1909 
and  $382,000,000  in  1908.  This  decline  must  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  permanent  change  in  trade 
conditions. 

But  this  change  will  bring  relief  to  the  carrier 
only  in  so  far  as  export  terminals  are  concerned. 
It  will  not  be  notable  even  there,  because  the  place 
of  our  decUning  foodstuff  exports  must  be  filled  if 
we  are  to  pay  the  bills  contracted  abroad  for  our 
imports  and  for  interest  on  the  large  amounts  of 
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American  securities  now  being  placed  in  Europe. 
In  other  terminals  the  effect  w3l  be  scarcely  notice- 
able. For  the  foodstuffs  will  still  be  raised  and 
must  be  carried  to  the  ultimate  consumer  here. 
They  must  be  transferred  and  handled  through 
these  other  temiinals.  The  country  is  expanding, 
its  business  is  growing;  and  when  we  consider  its 
traffic  movement  as  a  whole  it  matters  little,  so 
far  as  the  general  problem  of  transportation  and 
terminal  facilities  is  concerned,  whether  it  is  toward 
the  foreign  or  the  home  consumer. 

The  traffic  movement  of  a  country  is  toward 
its  older  and  more  densely  populated  areas;  the 
wider  spaces  furnishing  the  food  supply  by  which 
the  more  concentrate  population  is  sustained. 
The  railroad  must  also  carry  back  manufactured 
products  in  exchange.  The  prosperity  of  every 
industry  demands  that  this  interchange  of  domes- 
tic products  be  prompt  and  free.  An  enormous 
volume  of  new  traffic  is  being  developed  by  the 
industrial  advance  of  the  country  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  this 
must  seek  its  market;  and  much  of  it  will  be  added 
to  the  total  that  already  overburdens  our  terminals. 
A  glance  at  the  relative  increase  of  this  business  is 
instructive. 

The  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission give  the  data  of  railroad  progress  by  group 
of  states;  so  that  in  these  tables  we  may  study 
the  comparative  traffic  growth  of  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Comparing  these  records  for  1897 
and  1907,  one  finds  that  whue  the  increase  of  mileage 
in  the  New  England  States  in  these  ten  years  was 
8%,  of  passenger  business  48%,  and  of  freight 
business  82%,  the  increase  in  the  states  of  OWo, 
Indiana  ana  lower  Michigan  were  11%  in  mileage, 
106%  in  passenger  and  173%  in  freight  traffic; 
and  in  the  Northwest,  including  parts  of  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  a  fraction  of 
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Colorado,  mileage  increased  14%,  with  an  increase 
of  356%  in  passenger  and  253%  in  freight  traffic. 
The  states  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  gained  38%  in  mileage,  225%  in  pas- 
senger and  259%  in  freight  business. 

If  one  does  not  even  compare  the  relative  in- 
crease of  mileage  and  business  in  these  groups, 
and  studies  only  the  figures  of  their  absolute  growth 
in  a  decade,  what  may  we  expect  in  the  next  ten 
vears  from  commonwealths  that  in  the  last  ten, 
before  their  industrial  growth  became  so  sturdy 
and  assured  as  it  is  to  be,  added  to  their  traffic 
contribution  from  175  to  350  per  cent?  This  ex- 
presses mathematically  the  burden  on  the  trunk 
lines  that  must  carry  all  this  new  business;  and  on 
the  terminals  through  which,  no  matter  whither 
consigned,  it  must  pass  enroute  to  its  final  desti- 
nation. And  if  the  conditions,  as  shown  by  your 
own  experience  and  by  the  experience  of  others 
all  over  the  country,  as  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  Iowa  Railroad  Commissioners  already  quoted, 
are  unfavorable  to  business  now,  what  are  they 
likely  to  be  a  few  years  hence  if  no  rehef  shall  be 
furnished? 

The  most  serious  factor  in  this  problem  is  the 
matter  of  terminals.  More  main  tracks  can  be 
laid  down,  if  time  and  money  are  given.  But  a 
railroad  without  terminals  is  hke  a  man  without 
hands  or  feet.  Although  the  raising  of  funds  suffi- 
cient to  construct  the  necessary  trackage  is  a  task 
as  great  as  the  financing  of  a  war,  it  does  not  com- 
pare in  difficulty  with  the  extension  of  terminal 
faciUties.  For  m  this  the  most  serious  physical 
and  financial  difficulties  are  combined. 

In  most  of  our  cities  business  has  grown  up  in  a 
constricted  center,  often  a  narrow  strip  between  a 
lake  or  a  river  bank  and  some  natural  barrier  Hke 
a  bluff,  impassable  for  transportation.  The  first 
settlers  could  not  have  a  vision  of  the  needs  of 
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coming  generations;  nor  could  they  have  done 
business  for  perhaps  fifty  years  under  the  discom- 
forts of  distance  and  scattering  of  effort  which 
conformity  to  future  needs  would  require.  Every- 
where practically  no  room  has  been  left  for  expansion. 
As  a  rule,  the  land  near  railroad  tracks  is  necessarily 
used  for  commercial  purposes  and  covered  with 
costly  improvements.  Both  the  land  and  the  build- 
ings are  the  most  expensive  in  the  community. 
But  it  is  just  there  ana  nowhere  else  that  enlarged 
terminals  can  be  built. 

For  eastern  trunk  Unes  the  cost  is  practically 
prohibitive,  even  if  the  cash  were  forthcoming. 
Credit  has  been  used  almost  to  its  limit;  and  this 
undertaking  runs  into  tremendous  figures.  Where 
the  necessary  capital  can  be  obtained,  it  must  guaran- 
tee a  fair  retiim.  Rates  must  be  made  to  include 
this  new  expense.  It  may  cost  as  much,  by  reason 
of  expensive  terminals,  to  move  business  two  or 
three  miles  through  a  city  as  to  move  it  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  outside.  This  cost,  with  a  constant 
pressure  for  lower  rates,  is  an  item  as  serious  as  the 
physical  limitations  of  space. 

In  the  great  markets  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country,  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  the  crisis  has  already  arrived.  Traffic 
growth  and  terminal  congestion  are  applying  the 
brakes  to  business  progress.  This  means  trouble 
for  the  whole  country.  It  is  no  more  disastrous  to 
have  the  banks  close  their  doors  than  to  have  the 
railroads  choked.  The  interest  which  vou  repre- 
sent must  suffer  with  the  others;  and  therefore  it 
should  be  taking  thought  with  others  for  the  future. 
For  the  same  causes  will  work  out  the  same  effects 
in  the  west.  It  will  afford  poor  consolation  to  any 
city  to  know  that  its  own  business  can  still  be  moved 
in  its  own  freight  yards  if  that  business  can  neither 
get  in  nor  get  out  of  some  other  city  a  few  hundred  or 
even  a  thousand  miles  away,  which  is  in  the  coiu'se 
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that  it  must  take.  You  can  neither  fill  nor  empty 
your  bottle  any  more  quickly,  no  matter  how  much 
bigger  you  make  it,  if  you  leave  the  size  of  the  neck 
unchanged. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Of  course  there  is  none 
cut  and  dried,  complete  and  effective,  for  an  evil 
that  has  been  growing  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which 
pubhc  action  thus  far  has  tended  to  intensify 
rather  than  to  •diminish.  The  best  that  can  he 
done  is  to  offer  suggestions  for  tentative,  and  partial 
reUef ;  and  then  to  engage  the  best  thought  and  effort 
of  the  whole  country,  especially  of  business  men  and 
associations  such  as  yours,  in  an  effort  to  lessen  the 
tension  that  now  strangles  trade.  Where  terminals 
can  be  enlarged  without  incurring  prohibitive  in- 
debtedness, that,  of  course,  is  a  natural  remedy. 
Existing  facilities  also  may  be  made  more  effective. 

DecentraUzation  of  traffic  terminals  offers  a 
partial  cure;  partial  only,  however,  because  it  is 
applicable  to  only  a  portion  of  the  business  to  be  done. 
Some  of  the  through  business  of  the  country  can 
be  diverted  to  other  points  than  those  where  it 
now  collects,  but  the  great  central  markets  cannot 
be  destroyed  nor  the  bulk  of  their  business  affected. 
The  business  of  Chicago  is  not  to  a  great  extent 
for  export,  but  rather  for  home  consumption. 
Its  business  cannot  be  largely  diverted  to  other 
centers,  because  so  much  of  it  is  hterally  Chicago 
business.  The  stuff  to  be  carried  is  bought  and 
sold  and  owned  there.  It  cannot  be  routed  out  until  it 
has  first  been  routed  in  and  perhaps  has  changed 
hands.  Chicago,  too,  is  now  a  great  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. Its  raw  materials  must  hd  brought  in  and  its  fin- 
ished products  sent  out  no  matter  what  pressure  they 
put  upon  terminals.  The  same  holds  true  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  in  proportion  to  their  size 
and  their  relation  to  surrounding  territory,  of  most 
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of  the  more  important  market  centers.  A  large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  each  cannot  be  sent  to  or 
from  any  other  point. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  element  in 
our  traffic  aggregate,  probably  one  much  greater 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  which  is  capable 
of  decentralization.  Take  your  own  industry  for  exam- 
ple. Because  both  your  raw  material  and  your  pro- 
duct are  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  you  are,  perhaps, 
more  interested  than  others  since  you  are  most 
likely  to  suflfer  from  terminal  congestion.  It  is 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  a  considerable 
share  of  your  distributing  business  could  not  be 
re-adjusted.  If  orders  went  direct  to  the  mills 
from  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  shipments 
were  made  direct  to  them,  instead  of  being  consigned 
to  central  agencies  and  thence  transferred  to  buyers, 
it  would  make  less  business  for  terminals.  By  such 
a  process  of  decentraUzation,  adopted  bv  business 
generally,  much  rehef  might  be  obtained.  A  con- 
siderable share  of  the  whole  traffic  of  the  Central 
West,  if  this  method  were  used  by  every  interest 
like  yours,  having  extensive  ramifications  through- 
out the  country,  might  be  transacted  without  hav- 
ing to  pass  through  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  Orders 
could  be  filled  more  promptly,  and  at  the  same  time 
sensible  relief  would  be  given  to  the  business  of 
these  central  cities,  to  the  railroads  and  to  all  who 
are  struggling  in  the  grip  of  the  greatest  practical 
trade  difficulty  of  our  time. 

This  problem  of  terminals  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  country;  the  problem  of  transportation 
agencies,  of  financiers,  of  the  communities  directly 
affected  and  of  all  the  industries  that  depend  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  cheap  and  speedy  carriage  for 
the  commodities  which  they  buy  and  sell.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem for  everybody;  since  probablv  not  one  business 
man  in  the  whole  country  would  lail  to  feel  the  dis- 
astrous effects  if  it  were  to  be  neglected  for  the  next 
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five  years  as  it  has  for  the  last  ten,  and  to  bUght  every 
form  of  activity  by  paralyzing  the  whole  of  trade. 
It  is  a  problem  that  statesmen  should  be  considering, 
where  politicians  are  now  busied  with  studying  out 
new  methods  of  harassing  the  operation  of  the 
railroad  or  throwing  its  finances  into  disorder. 
It  is  one  that  must  appeal  to  you,  who  are  eminent 
among  the  business  men  of  this  country  by  reason 
of  enterprise,  integrity,  forethought  and  public 
spirit.  In  self-mterest  as  well  as  m  a  large  spirit  of 
patriotic  duty  you  should  give  to  it  the  same  measure 
of  thought  and  action  that  you  devote  to  the  more 
immediate  and  technical  questions  connected  with 
your  occupation.  If  you  shall  do  this  with  your 
accustomed  abiUty  and  success,  you  will  secure  for 
yourselves  and  for  others  far  greater  than  the 
accustomed  reward. 
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Every  movement  that  affects  permanently  a  na- 
tion's life  passes  through  three  stages.  First  it  is 
the  abstract  idea,  understood  by  few.  Next  it  is 
the  subject  of  agitation  and  earnest  general  discus- 
sion. Third,  after  it  has  won  its  way  to  a  sure  place 
in  the  national  life,  comes  the  era  of  practical  adap- 
tation. Mistakes  and  extravagances  due  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  friends  or  the  malice  of  enemies  are 
corrected,  details  are  fitted  to  actual  needs,  the 
divine  idea  is  harnessed  to  the  common  needs  of 
man.  In  this  stage,  which  the  conservation  move- 
ment has  now  reached,  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant work  must  be  done. 

In  our  own  history  and  in  that  of  other  nations 
we  have  seen  this  process  many  times  repeated. 
Public  education  was  an  abstract  idea  in  the  time 
of  Plato,  a  controversy  of  the  Renaissance,  and  is 
still  only  partly  realized.  Back  of  all  written  rec- 
ords lived  the  man  who  first  saw  a  vision  of  gov- 
ernment universal,  equal,  free  and  just.     But  the 
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world  has  not  yet  achieved  the  final  adaptation 
of  this  mighty  conception  to  man  as  we  find  him. 
Democracy  is  still  in  the  fighting  stage. 

Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  it  first  dawned 
upon  a  people  who  had  reveled  in  plenty  for  a  cent-, 
ury  that  the  richest  patrimony  is  not  proof  against 
constant  and  careless  waste;  that  a  nation  of  spend- 
ers must  take  thought  for  its  morrow  or  come  to 
poverty.  The  first  actual  conservation  work  of  this 
government  was  done  in  forestry,  following  the 
example  of  European  countries.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  our  mineral  resources  should  receive 
equal  though  less  urgent  care.  The  supreme  im- 
portance of  conserving  the  most  important  re- 
source of  all,  the  wealth  of  the  soil  itself,  was 
realized.  In  an  address  delivered  four  years  ago 
this  month  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this 
state,  I  first  stated  fully  the  problem  that  we  have 
to  meet  and  the  method  of  its  solution.  With  their 
great  capacity  for  assimilating  a  new  and  valid 
thought,  the  people  of  this  country  were  soon  in- 
terested. Belief  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  con- 
servation of  all  resources  has  now  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind.  What  remains  to  be  done 
is  that  most  difficult  of  all  the  tasks  of  statesman- 
ship— the  application  of  an  accepted  principle  and 
making  it  conform  in  all  its  general  outlines  to 
the  common  good. 

To  pack  the  fact  into  a  single  statement,  the 
need  of  the  hour  and  the  end  to  which  this  con- 
gress should  devote  itself  is  to  conserve  conserva- 
tion. It  has  come  into  that  peril  which  no  great 
truth  escapes, — the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  house 
of  its  friends.  It  has  been  used  to  forward  that 
serious  error  of  policy,  the  extension  of  the  powers 
and  activities  of  the  national  government  at  the 
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expense  of  those  of  the  states.  The  time  is  ripe  and 
this  occasion  is  most  fitting  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween real  and  fanciful  conservation,  and  for  estab- 
lishing a  sound  relation  of  means  to  ends. 

We  should  first  exclude  certain  activities  that 
come  only  indirectly  under  the  term,  "conserva- 
tion.'' The  reclamation  service  is  one.  Its  v^ork  is 
not  preservation,  but  ultilization.  The  arid  lands 
of  this  country  have  been  where  they  now  are,  the 
streams  have  flowed  past  them  uselessly  ever  since 
Adam  and  Eve  were  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Irri- 
gation was  practiced  in  prehistoric  time.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  bring  modern  methods  to  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  oldest  agricultural  arts.  It  is  men- 
tioned here  because  its  progress  illustrates  the 
dangers  that  beset  conservation  projects  proper. 

They  are  dangers  inseparable  from  national  con- 
trol and  conduct  of  affairs.  The  machine  is  too  big 
and  too  distant;  its  operation  is  slow,  cumbrous  and 
costly.  So  slow  is  it  that  settlers  are  waiting  in 
distress  for  water  promised  long  ago.  So  faulty  has 
been  the  adjustment  of  time  and  money  that  con- 
gress has  had  to  authorize  the  issue  of  $20,000,000 
of  national  obligations  to  complete  projects  still 
hanging  in  the  air.  So  expensive  is  it  that  estimates 
have  been  exceeded  again  and  again.  The  settler 
has  had  either  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  figure  he 
relied  on  or  seek  cheaper  land  in  Canada.  It  costs 
the  government  from  SO  per  cent  more  to  twice 
as  much  as  it  would  private  enterprise  to  put  water 
on  the  land.  Under  the  Lower  Yellowstone  project 
the  charge  is  $42.50  per  acre,  and  one  dollar  per 
acre  annually  for  maintenance.  The  Sunnyside 
project  carries  a  charge  of  $52  per  acre,  and  95 
cents  maintenance.  Under  the  North  Platte  pro- 
ject the  charge  is  $45  per  acre,  plus  a  maintenance 
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charge  not  announced.  These  projects,  in  widely 
separated  localities,  entail  a  land  charge  prohibitive 
to  the  frontier  settlers  to  provide  homes  for  those 
for  whom  this  work  was  believed  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken. The  pioneer  settler  who  can  pay,  even  in 
ten  annual  instalments,  from  $3,500  to  $4,000  for 
eighty  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  yearly  fee 
per  acre,  must  have  some  other  resources  to  aid 
him.  The  work  of  irrigation  would  have  been  more 
cheaply  done  if  turned  over  to  private  enterprise 
or  coriimitted  to  the  several  states  within  which 
lie  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed.  This  is  not  a  criticism 
upon  any  individual.  It  is  merely  one  more  proof 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  government  work. 

Toward  the  conservation  of  our  mineral  resources 
little  can  be  done  by  federal  action.  The  output  is 
determined  not  by  the  mine  owner,  but  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  withdrawal  of  vast  areas  of  supposed 
coal  lands  tends  to  increase  price  by  restricting  the 
area  of  possible  supply.  Nor  can  such  deposits  be 
utilized  eventually  except  under  some  such  system 
as  is  now  employed.  It  is  foolish  to  talk  of  leasing 
coal  lands  in  small  quantities  in  order  to  prevent 
monopoly.  Mining  must  be  carried  on  upon  a  large 
enough  scale  to  be  commercially  possible.  The 
lessee  of  a  small  area  could  not  afford  to  instal  the 
necessary  machinery  and  provide  means  of  trans- 
portation without  charging  for  the  product  a  pro- 
hibitory price.  Under  such  conditions  the  coal 
would  remain  in  the  ground  indefinitely.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  West  see  little  practical  difference  be- 
tween a  resource  withheld  entirely  from  use  and  a 
resource  dissipated  or  exhausted.  They  understand 
by  conservation  the  most  economical  development 
and  best  care  of  resources.    It  is  the  only  definition 
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consistent  with  the  natural  growth  of  communities 
in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  prairie  states  are  more  interested  than  any 
other  in  the  question  of  cheap  fuel.  We  do  not 
depend  upon  Alaska  for  our  future  supply.  There 
is  abundant  coal  on  the  Pacific  Coast  nearer  to 
our  seaports  and  commercial  centers.  Vancouver 
Island  is  underlaid  with  it.  To  say  nothing  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  Eastern  coast,  there  is  coal  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  actually  nearer  our 
Eastern  markets  than  the  coal  of  Alaska.  While 
we  lament  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supply,  we 
maintain  a  tariff  that  compels  us  to  draw  upon  it 
continuously.  It  would  be  well  to  cast  out  this 
beam  before  we  worry  ^oo  much  over  the  conser- 
vation mote. 

The  iron  deposits  of  Minnesota,  the  most  won- 
derful in  the  world,  are  today  not  only  furnishing 
industry  in  the  nation  with  its  raw  material  but  are 
piling  up  a  school  fund  at  home  that  is  the  envy 
of  other  states  and  adding  more  and  more  every 
year  to  the  contents  of  the  state's  treasury.  Minne-  . 
sota  is  considering  the  reduction  of  her  general 
tax  levy  by  one  half.  Would  it  be  better  if  these 
lands  were  today  held  idle  and  unproductive  by 
the  federal  government,  or  worked  only  on  leases 
whose  proceeds  went  into  the  federal  treasury  and 
enabled  congress  to  squander  a  few  more  millions 
in  annual  appropriations  ? 

Against  some  forestry  theories  the  West  enters 
an  even  stronger  plea.  What  the  United  States 
needs  is  neither  reckless  destruction  nor  an  em- 
bargo upon  our  splendid  Western  commonwealths 
by  locking  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  avail- 
able area.  There  were,  by  the  last  report  of  the 
Forestry  Service,  over  194,500,000  acres  withdrawn 
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from  use  in  our  forest  reserves  on  June  30,  1909. 
Of  this,  nearly  58  per  cent,  over  112,000,000  acres, 
or  175,000  square  miles,  lies  in  six  Western  states. 
That  is  an  area  six-sevenths  the  size  of  Germany 
or  France.  It  iS  80  per  cenf  of  the  size  of  the 
unappropriated  and  unreserved  land  in  those  six 
states. 

The  forest  reserves  and  the  lands  conveyed  by 
congressional  grants  to  private  interests  in  Oregon 
amount  to  some  50,000  square  miles.  More  than 
half  the  area  of  this  great  state  has  been  with- 
drawn by  action  of  the  government  in  one  way 
or  another  from  cultivation  and  the  enjoyment  and 
profit  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Over  one-third  of 
Idaho  and  27  per  cent  of  Washington  are  forest 
reserves.  Colorado  is  almost  as  badly  off;  and  not 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  its  forest  reserves  is  cov- 
ered with  merchantable  timber,  while  about  40  per 
cent  has  no  timber  at  all.  On  the  Olympic  penin- 
sula are  lands  reported  to  be  withdrawn  to  conserve 
our  water  supply  where  the  annual  rainfall  amounts 
to  something  like  seven  to  ten  feet.  According  to 
the  official  report,  the  cost  of  administering  the 
forest  service  in  1909  was  a  little  short  of  three 
million  dollars,  and  the  receipts  were  eighteen  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  deficit  on  current  account 
alone  was  over  $1,100,000.  The  total  disbursements 
were  over  $4,400,000,  and  the  actual  deficit  $2,600,- 
000.  The  forestry  service  has  over  2,000  employes. 
In  1909  they  planted  611  acres  and  sowed  1,126 
acres  more.  The  West  believes  in  forest  preserva- 
tion. But  it  believes  practically  and  not  theoreti- 
cally. It  realizes  that  a  good  thing  may  cost  too 
much,  and  is  not  ignorant  of  the  extravagant  finan- 
cial tendency  of  every  federal  department  and 
bureau.    It  wants  all  good  agricultural  land  open 
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to  the  settler,  wherever  it  may  be  situated.  It  wants 
timber  resources  conservatively  utilized,  and  not 
wasted  or  destroyed. 

In  connection  with  forestry  interests  there  is  just 
now  much  question  of  the  conservation  of  water 
power  sites.  The  demand  is  that  federal  lands 
forming  such  sites  should  be  vdthdrawn  and  leased 
for  the  profit  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Against  this  the  whole  West  rightly  pro- 
tests. The  water  power  differs  from  the  coal  de- 
posit in  that  it  is  not  destroyed  by  use.  It  will  do 
its  undiminished  work  as  long  as  the  rains  fall  and 
the  snows  melt.  Not  the  resource  but  the  use  of 
it  is  a  proper  subject  for  conservation  and  regu- 
lation. To  withdraw  these  sources  of  potential 
wealth  from  present  utilizatipn  is  to  take  just  so 
much  from  the  industrial  capital  of  the  states  in 
which  they  are  situated.  - 

The  attempted  federal  control  of  water  powers  is 
illegal,  because  the  use  of  the  waters  within  a  state 
is  the  property  of  the  state  and  cannot  be  taken 
from  it,  and  that  the  state  may  and  actually  does, 
in  the  case  of  Idaho  for  example,  perfectly  safe- 
guard its  water  powers  from  monopoly  and  make 
them  useful  without  extortion,  has  been  shown 
conclusively  by  Senator  Borah  in  a  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  which  this  whole  subject 
is  admirably  covered.  Back  in  our  history  beyond 
the  memory  of  most  men  now  living  there  was 
the  same  controversy  over  the  public  domain. 
Ought  it  to  be  administered  by  the  government  and 
disposed  of  for  its  profit,  or  opened  to  the  people 
and  shared  with  the  states?  Let  experience  deter- 
mine which  was  the  better  guardian.  The  worst 
scandals  of  state  land  misappropriation,  and  there 
were  many,  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
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the  record  of  the  nation.  The  total  cash  receipts 
of  the  federal  government  from  the  disposal  of  pub- 
lic and  Indian  lands  from  1785  to  1909  were  $423,- 
451,673.  The  money  is  gone.  It  has  been  ex- 
pended, wisely  or  unwisely,  with  other  treasury  re- 
ceipts. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
the  above  sum  exceeded  the  cost  of  administration. 
But  certain  limited  areas  of  lands  were  conveyed  to 
the  states  for  educational  purposes.  The  perman- 
ent common  school  funds,  state  and  local,  con- 
served by  the  states,  amount  to  $246,943,349.  The 
estimated  value  of  productive  school  lands  today  is 
$138,851,634,  and  of  unproductive  $86,347,482.  Add 
to  these  the  land  grant  funds  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  total  is  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars.  To  what  magnitude  these 
great  funds,  now  jealously  guarded,  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  states,  may  grow  in  time  we  cannot 
even  guess.  Some  may  eventually  provide  amply 
for  all  educational  needs  of  their  states  forever. 
This  is  one  telling  proof  of  the  superior  fidelity  of 
the  commonwealth  as  custodian  of  any  trust  for 
future  generations. 

There  remains  an  opportunity  and  a  need  of  con- 
servation transcending  in  value  all  others  com- 
bined. The  soil  is  the  ultimate  employer  of  all  in- 
dustry and  the  greatest  source  of  all  wealth.  It 
is  the  universal  banker.  Upon  the  maintenance 
unimpaired  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tillable 
area  of  the  country  its  whole  future  is  conditioned. 
Four  years  ago,  and  on  many  occasions  since,  I  pre- 
sented the  facts  and  statistics  that  make  land  con- 
servation incomparably  the  paramount  issue  with 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  prosperity  of  our  people 
and  the  permanence  of  our  institutions.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  in  detail  what  has  now  become 
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matter  of  common  knowledge  and  is  accessible  to 
all.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  average  wheat  yield 
in  the  United  States  was  14.1  bushels,  while  in 
Germany  it  was  28.7  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
32.6.  This  is  a  measure  of  our  general  agriculture. 
The  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  are  over  4,000,000  fewer  than  they 
were  three  years  ago.  The  number  of  hogs  declined 
7,000,000  in  the  last  three  years  and  is  less  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  The  increase  in  total  value 
of  food  products  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  higher 
prices.  This  failure  to  conserve  soil  fertility  and 
maintain  the  agricultural  interest  is  expressed  in 
recent  changes  in  our  foreign  trade.  These  are  more 
than  mere  balance  sheets ;  since,  as  you  know,  varia- 
tions in  international  trade  balances  may  produce 
wide-reaching  effects  upon  all  industry. 

While  our  total  foreign  trade  last  year  was  only 
a  little  less  than  the  high  record  made  in  1907,  the 
distribution  of  it  was  vastly  different.  For  the 
last  fiscal  year  our  imports  were  nearly  $246,000,000 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  same  period  in  1909,  and 
$363,000,000  above  those  of  1908.  Our  exports  were 
more  by  $82,000,000  only  than  in  1909,  and  were 
nearly  $116,000,000  less  than  in  1908.  In  1908  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $666,000,000;  by 
1910  it  had  fallen  to  $187,000,000.  We  are  buying 
more  lavishly  and  selling  less  because  there  is  less 
that  we  can  spare.  A  glance  at  the  following  table 
of  our  exports  for  the  last  five  years  in  three  great 
schedules  dependent  directly  upon  the  soil  tells  the 
whole  story: 

Meat  and  Dairy  CatUe,  Sheep 
Breadstoffs  Products  and  Hogs 

1906    $186,468,901  $210,990,066  $43,516,258 

1907    184,120.702  202.392,508  35,617.074 

1908    215,260.588  192,802,708  30.285.621 

1909    159.929.221  166,521,949  18.556,736 

1910 133,191,330  130,632,783  12.456.109 
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With  the  exception  of  the  increase  in  breads  tuffs 
in  1907-8  caused  by  our  desperate  need  to  send 
something  abroad  that  would  bring  in  money  to 
stay  a  panic,  the  decline  is  constant  and  enormous. 
A  continuance  of  similar  conditions,  and  no  change 
is  in  sight,  must  mean  partial  food  famine  and  hard- 
ship prices  in  the  home  market ;  an  annual  indebted- 
ness abroad  which,  having  no  foodstuffs  to  spare, 
we  must  pay  in  cash ;  and  financial  depression  and 
industrial  misfortune  because  we  have  drawn  too 
unwisely  upon  the  soil.  This  impending  misfortune 
only  the  conservation  of  a  neglected  soil,  and  all 
the  interests  connected  vdth  it  can  avert. 

The  saving  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  interest 
already  awakened  in  agricultural  improvement ;  an 
interest  which  it  should  be  tlie  first  object  of  this 
congress  to  deepen  and  preserve.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  experiment 
station,  the  demonstration  farm,  agricultural  in- 
struction in  public  schools,  emphasis  upon  right  cul- 
tivation, seed  selection,  and  fertilization  through 
the  keeping  of  live  stock  are  slowly  increasing  the 
agricultural  product  and  raising  the  index  of  soil 
values.  But  the  work  moves  more  slowly  than  our 
needs.  The  possibilities  are  so  great.  One  might 
make  the  comparison  with  current  agriculture  else- 
where almost  at  random,  since  European  Russia  is 
the  only  first-class  country  more  backward  than 
our  own.  Take  the  smallest  and  what  might  be 
supposed  the  least  promising  illustration. 

Denmark's  area  is  about  twice  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  occupied  by  more  than  two  and  a 
half  million  people.  This  Jutland  was  originally 
land  of  inferior  fertility.  What  has  been  done  with 
it?  Denmark  is  now  called  "the  model  farm  of 
Europe/'     Her  exports  of  horses,  cattle,  bacon 
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and  lard,  butter  and  eggs  amounted  in  1908  to 
nearly  $89,000,000.  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  in  a 
recent  article,  says:  "The  total  export  trade  is 
approximately  $380  for  every  farm,  of  which 
133,000  of  the  250,000  are  of  less  than  13^  acres 
in  extent,  the  average  of  all  the  farms  being  but 
43  acres  for  the  entire  coufitry.  The  export  busi- 
ness alone  amounts  to  nine  dollars  per  acre,  in 
addition  to  the  domestic  consumption,  as  well  as 
the  support  of  the  farmer  himself."  One-half  the 
population  are  depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  with 
an  average  deposit  of  $154.  How  have  these  things 
been  accomplished? 

First,  negatively,  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  ar- 
tificial means  or  legislative  hocus-pocus.  No 
bounty  and  no  subsidy  has  any  share  in  the  national 
prosperity.  The  ruler  of  the  country  is  the  small 
farmer.  He  cultivates  his  acres  as  we  cultivate  a 
garden.  He  raises  everything  that  belongs  to  the 
land.  He  fertilizes  it  by  using  every  ounce  of  ma- 
terial from  his  live  stock  and  by  purchasing  more 
fertilizers  when  necessary.  There  are  42  high 
schools  and  29  agricultural  colleges  in  this  little 
state,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1900.  Whatever  else  they  teach,  agri- 
culture is  taught  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  to 
young  and  old  alike.  The  Dane  is  a  farmer  and  is 
proud  of  it.  England  and  Ireland  and  Germany 
are  studying  his  methods  today.  No  people  could 
imitate  them  with  more  profit  than  our  own. 

Recent  good  years  have  brought  the  average 
wheat  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States  up  to 
over  fourteen  bushels.  Twice  that  would  be  con- 
sidered poor  in  Great  Britain  and  an  average  crop 
in  Germany.  Therefore  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre  is  a  reasonable  possibility  for  us.     Suppose 
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we  raised  it.  The  present  wheat  acreage  of  the 
United  States  is  about  46,500,000  acres  on  the  aver- 
age. If  it  gave  25  bushels  per  acre,  the  crop  would 
amount  to  1,162,500,000  bushels.  At  our  present 
rate  of  production  and  consumption  we  may  cease 
to  be  a  wheat  exporting  nation  within  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  perhaps  earlier.  With  the  larger 
yield  we  could  supply  all  our  own  wants  and  have 
a  surplus  of  400,000,000  bushels  for  export.  This 
is  no  fancy  picture,  but  a  statement  of  plain  fact. 
Is  there  any  other  field  where  conservation  could 
produce  results  so  immense  and  so  important?  Is 
there  any  other  where  it  bears  so  directly  upon  our 
economic  future,  the  stability  of  our  government, 
the  well-being  of  our  people? 

Any  survey  of  practical  conservation  would  be 
imperfect  if  it  omitted  the  almost  desperate  neces* 
sity  at  this  time  of  conserving  capital  and  credit. 
This  subject  deserves  full  and  separate  treatment. 
No  more  is  possible  here  than  to  summarize  some 
of  the  facts  and  conclusions  presented  by  me  to 
the  conservation  conference  that  assembled  in  this 
city  a  few  months  ago.  Conservation  of  cash  and 
credit  is  important  to  the  farmer  as  it  saves  or 
wastes  results  of  his  work  and  his  work  furnishes 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation's  wealth.  Our  states, 
including  cities  and  minor  civil  subdivisions,  have 
run  in  debt  about  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  the  last  twelve  years.  Public  expenditure  is 
increasing  everywhere.  Public  economy  is  a  virtue 
either  lost  or  despised.  From  1890  to  1902  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  of  all  the  states  increased  103 
per  cent.  Boston's  tax  levy,  says  Brooks  Adams  in 
a  late  article,  including  this  among  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  modern  civilization,  was  $3.20  per  head  in 
1822,  while  now  it  is  nearly  $30.    The  per  capita  cost 
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of  maintaining  the  federal  government  was  $2.14 
in  1800,  $4.75  in  1890,  $6.39  in  1900  and  $7.56  in 
1908.  The  total  appropriations  voted  by  congress 
for  the  four  years  from  1892  to  1896  were  $1,871,- 
509,578.  For  the  four  years  from  1904  to  1908  they 
were  $3,842,203,577.  An  increase  of  $2,000,000,000 
in  expense  for  two  four  year  periods  with  only  eight 
years  between  them  sho^ld  give  any  people  pause. 
Spendthrift  man  and  spendthrift  nation  must  face 
at  last  the  same  law  and  the  same  penalty.  If  any 
one  believes  that  this  growth  of  expenditure  is  a 
consequence  of  the  general  material  growth  of  the 
country,  let  him  study  the  following  brief  table  of 
comparative  statistics.  It  establishes  the  indict- 
ment of  national  extravagance : 

Increaaes. 

Wealth    1870  to  1890 116.0%  1890  to  1904    65.0% 

Foreign  Trade 1870  to  1890   99.0%  1890  to  1908   85.4% 

Value  Manufactured  Prod...  .1870  to  1890  121.0%  1890  to  1905  58.0% 
Net  Ordinary  Bzp.  U.  S.  Govt .  1870  to  1890  1.4%  1890  to  1908 121.4% 
Bxpenditures  30  States 1890  to  1909  201.6% 

This  debauch  of  capital  and  credit  has  sent  a 
poison  circulating  through  the  veins  of  the  nation. 
Everywhere  the  individual  imitates  the  profligacy 
of  his  government.  Industry  and  saving  are  at  a 
discount.  Any  luxury,  any  extravagance  is  war- 
ranted if  funds  for  it  can  be  raised  by  wasting  capi- 
tal or  creating  debt.  There  is  just  so  much  less 
money  for  productive  employment ;  for  payrolls  and 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  industries  and  the 
creation  of  those  new  facilities  for  want  of  which 
the  commerce  of  the  country  is  and  always  must 
be  limited.  Hence  come  also  high  prices,  curtail- 
ment of  business,  distrust  and  eventual  distress. 
Hence  come  waste  and  idleness  and  the  increased 
cost  of  production  that  makes  both  business  and 
employment  slow  and  insecure.    Any  conservation 
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movement  worthy  of  the  name  must  place  high 
upon  its  program  the  saving  of  capital  and  credit 
from  the  rapacious  hands  of  socialist  as  well  as 
monopolist.  Extravagance  is  undermining  the  in- 
dustry of  this  country  as  surely  as  the  barbarians 
broke  down  and  looted  that  mighty  empire  with 
whose  civilization  and  progress  Ferrero  repeatedly 
insists  that  ours  has  so  much  in  common. 

We  must  stand  for  conservation  everywhere;  in 
the  tedious  as  well  as  in  the  interesting  applica- 
tion ;  where  it  cuts  into  our  pleasures  and  habits  and 
jostles  our  comfortable,  easy-going  ways  of  thought 
just  as  firmly  as  where  it  is  hand  in  glove  with  self- 
interest.  This  is,  above  all  things,  an  economic 
question.  It  is  neither  personal  nor  political.  In 
such  petty  and  partial  interests  it  has  found  its 
worst  obstructions  and  encountered  its  most  serious 
reverses. 

The  tariff  in  some  respects  is  a  great  enemy  of 
conservation.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  it  as  a 
general  industrial  policy,  every  one  can  see  that,  by 
excluding  the  raw  products  of  other  countries,  it 
throws  the  entire  burden  of  their  consumption  upon 
our  own  resources  and  thus  exhausts  them  unneces- 
sarily. This  appears  clearly  when  we  consider  such 
commodities  as  we  might  obtain  from  Canada,  a 
country  that  gained  nearly  400,000  immigrants 
from  the  United  States  in  the  nine  years  up  to 
April,  1909,  and  has  probably  taken  another  hun- 
dred thousand  since;  a  country  where  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  any  actual  advantage  in  the  wage  scale 
as  compared  with  our  own.  The  tariff  on  forest 
products  cuts  down  our  own  forests,  a  tariff  on  coal 
depletes  our  mines,  a  tariff  on  any  raw  material  for- 
bids the  conservation  of  similar  natural  resources 
here. 
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This  congress  announced  from  the  first  its  pur- 
pose to  deal  with  the  subject  of  conservation  in  a 
practical  spirit.  The  present  condition  of  the  move- 
ment, now  in  the  third  stage  of  its  development, 
demands  it.  We  have  to  apply  the  conservation 
principle,  as  we  have  eventually  to  apply  every 
other,  to  our  domestic  economics;  to  work  it  out 
in  the  experience  and  practice  of  everyday  life. 
How  this  may  be  done  can  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  few  conclusions  that  raise  the  word  conserva- 
tion from  the  name  of  a  more  or  less  vague,  diffuse 
and  disputable  theory  to  that  of  a  practical  guide 
to  legislation  and  administration. 

Conservation  is  wholly  an  economic,  not  in  any 
sense  a-  political  principle.  The  nation  has  suffered 
and  still  suffers  so  much  from  transferring  other 
economic  questions  to  politics  that  the  mistake 
should  not  be  repeated.  Whoever  attempts  to 
make  conservation  the  bone  of  a  personal  contro- 
versy or  the  beast  of  burden  to  carry  any  faction 
into  power  or  popularity  is  its  worst  enemy. 

"Conservative'*  is  the  adjective  corresponding  to 
the  noun  "conservation."  Any  other  attitude  to- 
ward this  movement,  either  radical  or  reactionary, 
is  treason  to  its  name  and  to  its  spirit.  It  should 
mean  no  more  and  no  less  than  dealing  with  our 
resources  in  a  spirit  of  intelligence,  honesty,  care 
for  both  the  present  and  the  future,  and  ordinary 
business  common  sense. 

Conservation  does  not  mean  forbidding  access 
to  resources  that  could  be  made  available  for  pres- 
ent use.  It  means  the  freest  and  largest  develop- 
ment of  them  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
and  without  waste.  A  bag  of  gold  buried  in  the 
earth  is  useless  for  any  purpose.     So  is  an  acre 
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untilled,  a  mine  unopened,  a  forest  that  bars  the 
way  to  homes  and  human  happiness. 

The  determination  in  each  case  as  to  what  extent 
a  given  resource  should  be  utilized  and  how  far 
reserved  for  the  future  is  an  intensely  practical,  in- 
dividual, and  above  all  it  is  a  local  question.  It 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  all  its  aspects 
by  both  nation  and  state,  and  should  finally  rest 
within  lines  determined  by  proper  legislation,  as 
far  as  may  be  under  the  control  of  local  authority. 
Experience  proves  that  resources  are  not  only  best 
administered  but  best  protected  from  marauders 
by  the  home  people  who  are  most  deeply  interested 
and  who  are  just  as  honest,  just  as  patriotic  and 
infinitely  better  informed  on  local  conditions  than 
the  national  government  can  possibly  be.  It  is 
clear  that  every  one  of  the  many  problems  all  over 
the  country  can  be  better  understood  where  they 
are  questions  of  the  lives  and  happiness  of  those 
directly  interested. 

Behind  this,  as  behind  every  great  economic  issue, 
stand  moral  issues.  Shall  we,  on  the  one  side,  deny 
to  ourselves  and  our  children  access  to  the  same 
store  of  natural  wealth  by  which  we  have  won  our 
own  prosperity,  or,  on  the  other,  leave  it  unpro- 
tected as  in  the  past  against  the  spoilerand  the  thief? 
Shall  we  abandon  everything  to  centralized  au- 
thority, going  the  way  of  every  lost  and  ruined 
government  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  meet 
our  personal  duty  by  personal  labor  through  the 
organs  of  local  self-government,  not  yet  wholly 
atrophied  by  disuse?  Shall  we  permit  our  single 
dependence  for  the  future,  the  land,  to  be  defer- 
tilized  below  the  point  of  profitable  cultivation  and 
gradually  abandoned,  or  devote  our  whole  energy 
to  the  creation  of  an  agriculture  which  will  furnish 
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wealth  renewed  even  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
exhausted  ?  Shall  we  permit  the  continued  increase 
of  public  expenditure  and  public  debt  until  capital 
and  credit  have  suffered  in  the  same  conflict  that 
overthrew  prosperous  and  happy  nations  in  the 
past,  or  insist  upon  a  return  to  honest  and  prac- 
ticable economy?  This  is  the  battle  of  the  ages, 
the  old,  familiar  issue.  Is  there  in  the  country  that 
intelligence,  that  self-denial,  that  moral  courage 
and  that  patriotic  devotion  which  alone  can  bring 
us  safely  through  ? 

I  ask  these  questions  not  because  there  is  any 
doubt  of  the  answer  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  but  that  it  may  be  made  plain  what  a  com- 
plex fabric  the  fates  are  weaving  from  the  appar- 
ently commonplace  happenings  of  our  peaceful 
years,  and  how  each  generation  and  each  epoch 
must  render  an  account  for  the  work  of  its  own 
days.  The  unprecedented  dignity  of  this  assem- 
blage, its  national  representative  character,  the 
presence  here  of  those  upon  whom  great  occasions 
wait,  the  interest  felt  by  millions  who  look  to  it  for 
information  and  guidance,  prove  how  deep  beneath 
the  surface  lie  the  sources  of  its  existence  and  its 
influence.  Out  of  the  conservation  movement  in 
its  practical  application  to  our  common  life  may 
come  wealth  greater  than  could  be  won  by  the  over- 
throw of  kingdoms  and  the  annexation  of  prov- 
inces; national  prestige  and  individual  well-being; 
the  gift  of  broader  mental  horizons ;  and,  best  and 
most  necessary  of  all,  the  quality  of  a  national  citi- 
zenship which  has  learned  to  rule  its  own  spirit 
and  to  rise  by  the  control  of  its  own  desires. 
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Paper  by  James  J.  Hill 
read  at 

The  Portland  Fair  and  Live  Stock 
Exposition. 


Portland,  Oregon, 

September  5-11,  1910. 


The  raising  of  live  stock  has  a  twofold  relation 
to  the  food  supply  of  any  country.  Directly,  it  fur- 
nishes the  meat  diet ;  and  indirectly,  as  the  most  val- 
uable of  all  aids  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
growing  of  crops,  it  helps  to  furnish  the  bread  diet. 
The  interests  which  you  represent  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  act  doubly  upon  the  argiculture  of  the 
country  and  contribute  twice  to  its  welfare. 

Since  people  learn  mostly  by  the  pressure  of  some 
need,  the  sharp  rise  in  price  of  all  kinds  of  meats  has 
turned  attention  to  the  state  of  the  live  stock  inter- 
est. Retail  prices  in  some  cases  double  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago  stimulate  inquiry.  Investi- 
gation shows  that  live  stock  production  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demand  upon  it. 

The  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  at  the  Chi- 
cago Stock  yards  for  the  year  1909  were  1,544,997 
less  than  in  1908,  although  the  total  valuation  in- 
creased over  $9,000,000.  The  receipts  of  hogs  at 
thirteen  principal  markets  in  the  United  States 
were  5,586,312  less  in  1909  than  in  1908.  The 
total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  has  declined 
3,000,000  in  the  last  three  years,  and  of  hogs 
7,000,000. 
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Necessarily  prices  have  gone  up.  The  break- 
feast  table  of  the  rich  and  the  dinner  pail  of  the 
poor  are  both  affected.  As  one  would  expect  from 
these  figures,  native  beef  cattle  and  Western  range 
cattle  sold  for  the  highest  prices  on  record  in  the 
Chicago  market  in  1909.  Hogs  brought  the  high- 
est figure  received  for  twenty-seven  years.  In- 
crease of  population,  changes  in  agriculture,  drift  of 
population  cityward,  all  have  helped  to  restrict  pro- 
duction and  to  add  to  price.  Even  where  numbers 
are  not  reduced,  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  ever  in  this  country,  the  pro- 
per proportion  has  not  been  maintained.  For  in 
spite  of  the  lessening  demand  for  the  horse,  due  to 
the  trolley  and  the  autombile,  and  although  the 
total  number  has  increased  by  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter in  the  last  three  years,  the  average  price  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  also  the  highest  ever 
recorded. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  direct 
relation  of  the  live  stock  interest  to  population, 
prices  and  the  general  welfare.  As  our  population 
increases  by  anywhere  from  1,500,000  to  2,500,000 
per  annum,  and  practically  every  person  is  a  meat- 
eater,  it  follows  that  when  the  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal food  animals  either  remains  stationary  or 
begins  to  decline,  the  cost  of  living  rises  and  the 
pinch  begins.  Not  even  the  extraordinary  prices 
paid  for  live  stock  have  thus  far  been  able  to  raise 
production  to  the  level  of  demand. 

The  indirect  relation  is  of  still  more  consequence 
to  the  country.  Before  railroad  transportation 
was  generally  at  the  service  of  the  people,  raising 
live  stock  was  the  only  means  of  getting  a  crop  to 
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market.  The  haul  from  the  frontier  farm  to  the 
nearest  point  of  shipment  and  the  freight  rate 
would  amount  to  more  than  the  grain  would  bring. 
Crops  had  to  grow  feet  and  walk.  Now  the  rail- 
road everywhere,  with  its  reduced  rates,  has  made 
practicable  the  carriage  to  market  of  all  soil  pro- 
ducts ;  while  it  has  broken  up  and  is  putting  under 
cultivation  the  great  ranges  of  the  West  and  South- 
west where  grazing  was  once  the  only  industry. 
The  present  is,  therefore,  in  several  respects  a  tran- 
sportation period;  and  it  is  the  business  of  such 
organizations  as  this  to  forecast  future  conditions 
and  endeavor  to  meet  them. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must  neither  be 
forced,  like  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  to  deny  them- 
selves meat  except  as  a  luxury,  nor  obliged  to  look, 
like  Great  Britain,  outside  their  own  borders  for  a 
supply.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  not  only  feed  our  own  people  but  maintain 
those  declining  exports  of  food  animals  and  other 
food  products  by  which  we  have  to  so  considerable 
an  extent  paid  our  debts  in  the  past.  The  figures 
of  our  foreign  trade  emphasize  the  lesson  of  do- 
mestic production  and  price  reports. 

In  the  last  five  years  our  exports  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  fell  from  $211,000,000  to  about 
$130,000,000;  and  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  from 
$43,500,000  to  about  $13,000,000.  This  illustrates 
the  swift  decline  in  all  our  exports  of  food  products ; 
a  trade  change  so  sudden  and  so  tremendous  that 
the  country  may  well  take  alarm. 

Unless  we  change  our  industry  we  must  soon 
cease  to  be  self-supporting  as  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned. This  sounds  absurd  in  view  of  our  im- 
mense expanse  of  fertile  land,  our  relatively  scanty 
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population  and  the  part  we  have  played  in  feeding 
the  world  in  the  past.  But  the  figures  prove  it 
Our  foreign  trade  in  cereals  tells  the  same  story  as 
that  in  meat  products.  Between  the  five  years 
ending  with  1904  and  the  five  ending  with  1909,  the 
decrease  of  our  wheat  exports  was  over  40  per  cent. 
In  round  numbers,  our  exports  of  foodstuffs  in 
crude  condition  and  food  animals  were  $106,000,000 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31  this  year, 
$132,000,000  for  the  same  period  in  1909,  and  $181,- 
000,000  in  1908.  Our  exports  of  foodstuffs  partly 
or  wholly  manufactured  for  the  same  three  eleven 
month  periods  were  $240,000,000,  $281,000,000  and 
$310,000,000.  The  wheat  exports  were  46,000,000 
bushels,  66,000,000  bushels  and  95,500,000  bushels; 
the  flour  exports,  8,500,000  barrels,  10,000,000  bar- 
rels and  13,000,000  barrels.  The  force  of  these 
figures  cannot  be  evaded  or  misunderstood. 

Food  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  food  production.  That  is 
the  explanation  of  the  falling  off  in  exports  of  all 
forms  of  food  products.  It  has  been  written  in  our 
statistics  for  many  years,  if  any  cared  to  look  for  it. 
If  we  take  two  five  year  periods  and  compare  their 
averages  it  will  exclude  the  possible  unfairness  of 
matching  single  good  years  against  bad.  When 
the  five  year  period  1879-1883  is  compared  ^th  the 
five  year  period  1904-1908,  twenty-five  years  later, 
the  change  is  impressive.  In  that  quarter  century 
our  population  increased  64.5  per  cent,  our  wheat 
production  45  per  cent  and  our  domestic  consump- 
tion of  wheat  and  flour  82.7  per  cent.  Not  only  had 
population  grown,  but  the  consumption  per  capita 
had  risen  from  5.7  to  6.4  bushels.  The  percentage 
of  our  total  domestic  product  of  wheat  and  wheat 
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flour  exported  was  34.90  for  the  first  and  17.33  for 
the  second  five  year  period;  a  decrease  of  more  than 
one-half. 

A  nation  that  means  to  preserve  its  prosperity 
and  control  its  own  destiny  must  make  sure  that  its 
food  supply  is  adequate  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 
To  reverse  our  movement  toward  industrial  de- 
pendence, food  scarcity  and  permanent  high  prices, 
which  has  already  gone  far,  is  the  item  of  the  con- 
servation program  more  important  to  us  than  all 
the  others  combined.  This  means  conservation  of 
the  soil.  It  requires  no  expensive  machinery,  no 
subordination  of  local  to  federal  interests,  nothing 
but  industry,  intelligence  and  willingness  to  follow 
the  teachings  of  experience.  To  insist  upon  it  is 
especially  the  duty  of  all  who,  like  those  gathered 
here,  have  interests  inseparably  connected  with  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  soil  productivity. 

In  "Highways  of  Progress"  I  have  demonstrated 
that  this  country  might  easily  double  its  wheat 
yield  per  acre  and  make  a  similar  gain  in  the  quan- 
tity of  everything  produced  from  the  land.  To  do 
that  would  be  only  what  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many are  doing;  far  less  than  Holland  and  Denmark 
and  those  other  countries  where  modern  agricul- 
ture has  been  specialized.  It  requires  better  cultiv- 
ation, smaller  farms/  study  of  soils  and  their  adap- 
tation to  different  forms  of  plant  life,  rotation  of 
crops,  selection  of  seed  as  careful  as  that  which  the 
breeder  gives  to  the  parentage  of  animals,  and 
proper  fertilization.  By  these  methods  from  twen- 
ty-five to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  a  cor- 
responding yield  of  other  crops  are  now  being  ob- 
tained not  only  at  experiment  stations  but  on  many 
scattered  farms  in  this  country  whose  cultivators 
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have  adopted  the  new  methods.  If  all  our  farmers 
could  be  educated  to  the  same  point,  twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  would  be  only  a  fair  crop ;  but  this, 
on  our  present  acreage,  would  give  us  a  surplus  of 
400,000,000  bushels  for  export.  Plenty  at  home 
and  a  balance  to  draw  on  abroad  would  transform 
our  outlook,  at  present  far  from  reassuring.  The 
game  is  in  our  own  hands. 

This  change  could  scarcely  be  wrought  without 
the  assistance  of  the  industry  which  you  more  part- 
icularly represent.  The  farmer  and  his  land  cannot 
prosper  until  stock  raising  is  an  inseparable  adjunct 
of  agriculture.  The  natural  increase  of  animals, 
the  dairy  products,  the  meat  market  products, 
create  the  wealth  of  such  countries  as  Holland,  and 
may  and  should  be  valuable  revenue  producers  on 
Q^very  farm  in  the  United  States.  Hogs  can  be 
raised  at  small  cost  of  food  or  labor,  and  bring  a 
sure  income.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
of  all  forage  fed  to  live  stock  at  least  one-third  in 
cash  value  remains  on  the  land  in  the  form  of  man- 
ure that  will  aid  in  restoring  exhausted  land  to  fer- 
tility and  maintaining  good  land  at  its  highest  pro- 
ductive point.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  hundreds 
of  instances  where  the  careful  saving  of  every  ounce 
of  manure,  in  either  the  solid  or  the  liquid  form,  and 
its  application  to  the  cultivated  area  have  made  and 
kept  the  farm  a  source  of  wealth. 

Here  as  always  it  appears  that  nature's  ends  are 
nicely  adjusted  to  one  another.  We  begin  by  dis- 
covering that  the  breeding  and  keeping  of  live  stock 
in  this  country  are  not  keeping  pace  with  its  needs. 
We  find,  of  course,  that  the  first  consequence  is  a 
rise  of  prices,  bringing  hardship  to  our  people  and  a 
falling  off  in  exports  that  will  compel  us  to  find 
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some  other  means  of  paying  the  big  balance  left  by 
our  constantly  increasing  imports.  We  look  at  the 
grain  trade  and  our  cereal  production  and  perceive 
a  corresponding  unfortunate  change.  And  finally 
it  is  apparent,  from  the  experience  of  all  agriculture, 
that  one  ill  is  partly  a  consequence  of  the  other. 
The  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep  that  are  needed  for 
home  use  and  for  export,  to  feed  the  world  and  re- 
duce the  prices  that  impair  our  standard  of  living, 
are  needed  equally  to  diversify  our  farm  industry 
and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Nature 
makes  no  mistakes ;  and  to  follow  her  leading  is  to 
walk  toward  prosperity  and  peace. 

The  industry  which  is  your  special  province  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  conservation  movement  so 
much  in  the  public  mind.  It  must  always  help  to 
make  and  preserve  the  wealth  of  nations.  Foolish 
people  and  false  economists,  led  astray  by  the  glit- 
ter of  the  city  and  the  magnitude  of  the  manufact- 
uring industry,  have  sought  to  give  that  first  place. 
It  is  only  subsidiary.  Always  the  soil  on  which  he 
stands,  the  living  things  that  grow  on  it  by  his  side, 
the  wealth  that  he  may  win  directly  from  it  by  his 
labor,  will  be  man's  sure  reliance  and  the  heritage  of 
himself  and  his  children.  Neglecting  that,  race 
yields  to  race  until  one  comes  wise  enough  not  to 
wander  from  the  giver  of  all  its  plenty,  its  defence 
against  all  ills.  Upon  our  understanding  of  this 
greatest  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  natural 
laws  to  which  we  are  subject,  upon  our  obedience  to 
it  and  the  fashioning  of  national  industry  and  na- 
tional policies  and  national  thought  upon  it  rest  not 
only  the  commonplace  fact  of  national  prosperity 
but  all  larger  hope  of  intellectual,  moral  and  spir- 
itual progress  still  to  come. 
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The  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  an  example  of  con- 
structive statesmanship.  In  contrast  to  many 
matters  that  come  before  congress,  it  is  fashioned 
to  large  national  ends  and  inspired  by  a  policy 
which  the  greatest  minds  of  the  country  have  ap- 
proved. One  would  expect  it  to  be  welcomed  with 
a  chorus  of  unqualified  approval.  Intelligent  citi- 
zens and  faithful  representatives  of  public  opinion 
do  greet  it  with  enthusiasm.  But  every  interest 
that  can  discover  in  it  a  possibility  of  the  loss  of  a 
dollar  of  its  profit,  earned  or  unearned,  rushes  to 
the  attack.  Men  capable  of  the  large  and  patriotic 
view  choose  instead  to  "play  politics."  The  new 
treaty  is  opposed  by  the  ignorant  and  the  dema- 
gogue. 

Again  and  again,  through  enlightened  opinion 
on  one  side  of  the  line  or  the  other,  the  advice  of 
great  men  of  letters  like  the  late  Goldwin  Smith, 
great  protectionists  like  William  McKinley,  great 
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political  leaders  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  opportun- 
ity has  called  to  us  and  been  denied.  She  is  not  pa- 
tient forever,  even  with  a  nation.  It  is  possible 
that,  should  these  countries  fail  again  as  they  have 
failed  so  many  times  since  1866  to'  listen  to  intelli- 
gent self-interest  combined  with  real  statesman- 
ship as  embodied  in  the  movement  toward  reciproc- 
ity, its  voice  may  be  silenced  forever  by  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  that  alter  permanently  the  out- 
look of  nations  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of  men. 

Up  to  this  time  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  not,  except  for  a  brief  period  and  in  a  limited 
way,  improved  the  opportunity  plainly  awaiting 
them  and  now  concretely  represented  by  the  reci- 
procity pact  to  which  the  representatives  of  each 
have  given  their  approval.  This  is  the  more 
strange  because  in  many  relations  there  is  complete 
and  cordial  understanding  between  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  crisis  that  should  range 
their  people  on  opposing  sides.  They  occupy  two 
political  divisions  of  a  geographical  and  physical 
continental  unit.  The  development  of  both  sections 
of  this  integral  economic  area  forces  them  closer 
together.  The  unnatural  thing  is  not  commercial 
harmony,  but  commercial  separation. 

Our  great  lakes  are  free  from  the  menace  of 
ships  of  war,  our  railroads  cross  the  boundary  un- 
vexed,  our  people  move  freely  back  and  forth.  Only 
trade  is  fettered.  That  influence  alone  which  has 
wrought  so  mightily  upon  the  past  of  every  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  that  power  which  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  common  development  of  both  coun- 
tries, is  challenged  when  it  seeks  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  mutual  understanding  and  interest. 
While  professing  many  of  the  same  economic  doc- 
trines and  enforcing  them  against  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  aimed 
their  missiles  against  each  other.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  trade  reciprocity,  the  birthright  and  man- 
ifest destiny  of  both,  has  been  denied. 

In  both  nations  today  a  thousand  interests  are 
calling  for  a  closer  and  more  definite  commercial 
compact.  The  United  States  which,  in  1854,  con- 
cluded a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  was  a  small 
agricultural  country,  agreeing  to  trade  with  one 
still  smaller  but  in  many  respects  quite  similar. 
The  Canada  of  that  day  had  neither  the  continental 
promise  nor  the  conscious  strength  of  this.  The 
United  States  which  terminated  that  agreement  in 
1866  was  a  nation  still  suffering  from  the  wounds 
of  civil  war,  still  swayed  by  its  passions  and  enmi- 
ties, profoundly  unconscious  of  its  economic  future 
and  determined  to  achieve  industrial  indepen- 
dence even  if  it  must  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
national  isolation. 

Since  then  both  countries  have  grown,  commer- 
cially and  mentally.  Horizons  narrowed  by  an- 
cient jealousies  have  been  widened  by  years  and 
achievement.  Growth  along  lines  almost  identical 
has  demonstrated  their  community  of  interest  to 
minds  still  capable  of  learning.  From  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  all  down  through  the 
states  of  the  Middle  West,  where  the  advantages  of 
more  liberal  trade  relations  are  practically  apparent 
every  day,  the  sentiment  for  reciprocity  has  grown 
steadily.  In  1897  an  overture  by  Canada  for  a  new 
agreement  was  received  shabbily  at  Washington. 
In  1910  the  President  of  the  United  States  inter- 
vened to  modify  our  latest  tariff  act  in  the  interest 
of  freer  trade  with  Canada.  In  1911  a  working 
plan  of  reciprocity  is  submitted  to  the  people  of 
both  countries  and  hailed  everywhere  among  the 
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thoughtful  with  satisfaction  and  approval. 

Before  considering  the  objections  urged 
against  this  proposal,  let  us  look  at  the  reasons  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  attitude  equivalent  to  a  national 
conversion.  They  grow  out  of  an  increase  of  trade, 
despite  all  obstacles,  which  is  like  a  flood  Seating 
artificial  barriers  down.  The  actual  growth  of 
trade  between  countries  having  tariffs  intended  to 
guard  each,  so  far  as  possible,  from  commercial  in- 
vasion by  the  other,  is  a  proof  of  the  superior  power 
of  natural  forces  over  the  artifice  of  man.  Tariffs, 
generally  speaking,  reduce  trade.  Yet  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  our  imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  the  Dominion  amounted  to  over  $311,000,- 
000.  This  is  exceeded  only  by  our  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  by  that  with  Germany.  For 
the  calendar  year  1910,  the  total  is  over  $345,000,- 
000.  In  the  last  ten  years  our  commerce  with  Can- 
ada increased  131  per  cent.  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
it  increased  28  per  cent,  which  is  over  twice  the 
average  annual  growth  for  the  decade. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  products  of  Canada  and  her  advantages  in 
trading  there,  her  exports  to  us  in  1909  were  two- 
thirds  as  great  as  those  she  sent  to  the  Mother 
Country.  For  forty-two  years,  according  to  her 
Year  Book,  37  per  cent  of  her  exports  has  been  des- 
tined to  our  markets.  With  national  sentiment, 
political  connection  and  preferential  regulations  to 
aid  the  British  merchant,  59  per  cent  of  all  the  im- 
ports of  Canada  in  1909  were  brought  from  the 
United  States  and  24.52  from  Great  Britain.  In 
forty-two  years  the  figures  are  51.24  and  34.49  re- 
spectively. The  foreign  commerce  of  Canada  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  amounted  to 
$677,000,000.     The  increase  over  1909  in  her  trade 
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with  Great  Britain  was  $40,500,000,  and  in  that 
with  the  United  States,  $64,000,000.  The  latter  is 
more  than  half  her  entire  trade  growth  for  the  year. 
Of  all  the  imports  that  entered  Canadian  ports  in 
1909  free  of  duty,  70.20  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States;  of  all  the  dutiable,  51.76  per  cent 
had  the  same  origin.  When  traffic  between  two 
countries,  under  irksome  limitations,  has  reached 
these  proportions,  the  mere  figures  grove  the  pro- 
priety of  relaxing  its  bonds.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment is  only  the  embodied  voice  of  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  intercourse,  demanding  its  rightful  free- 
dom. 

Any  opposition  to  a  project  so  natural  under  the 
circumstances  just  stated,  so  advantageous  to  the 
American  people,  is  so  extraordinary  that  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  it  should  be  considered  first.  It 
comes  from  three  sources;  two  of  which  may  be 
summarily  disposed  of.  Such  of  the  monopolistic 
combinations  as  find  their  power  to  overcharge 
the  people  imperiled  by  reciprocity  are  naturally 
against  it.  The  lumber  interest,  more  liberally 
treated  in  the  new  tariff  act  than  was  necessary, 
protests  against  cheaper  building  material  for  our 
own  people.  The  print  paper  combine,  once  dis- 
solved by  order  of  the  federal  courts,  and  now  and 
always  under  suspicion,  dares  to  appear  at  Wash- 
ington to  fight  the  treaty.  These  and  all  similar 
objectors  are  entitled  to  no  consideration. 

As  little  worthy  to  be  heard  are  the  men  in  pub- 
lic life  who  regard  this  measure  as  merely  a  grind- 
stone on  which  to  whet  the  axe  of  political  fortune. 
Many  of  these  are  eagerly  denouncing  the  treaty 
offhand,  in  the  belief  that  they  can  first  create  a 
prejudice  and  then  prosper  by  catering  to  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  and  meanest  policies  of  the 
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demagogue.  Today  not  a  few  nominal  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  secretly  plying  their  constit- 
uents with  arguments  against  ratification  which 
have  no  foundation,  thinking  to  serve  other  mas- 
ters acceptably  while  appearing  to  comply  with  a 
popular  demand.  To  this  despicable  scheme  is  due 
nearly  all  the  objection  raised  anywhere  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  Such  of  our  farmers  as  op- 
pose the  treaty  either  believe  ignorantly  or  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  its  effect  would  be  to  low- 
er the  price  of  farm  products.  This  hue  and  cry 
centers  about  the  effect  of  reciprocity  upon  the  pric- 
es of  wheat  and  barley  grown  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  dispose  of  the  claim  that  these  are  likely  to  be 
lowered,  then  the  whole  argument  from  the  farm 
vanishes. 

There  are  two  sets  of  facts,  one  logical  and 
drawn  from  trade  and  economic  laws,  the  other 
concrete  and  taken  from  the  actual  statistics  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  demonstrate  abso- 
lutely that  a  fall  of  g^ain  prices  in  consequence  of 
reciprocity  is  not  merely  improbable  but  ridiculous 
and  impossible.  Let  us  take  first  the  abstract  laws. 
They  are  as  well  settled  as  those  of  physics. 

The  price  of  any  commodity  of  which  a  country 
produces  a  surplus  for  export  is  fixed  in  the  market 
where  it  must  be  sold.  The  demand  of  the  whole 
world  for  wheat  meets  the  supply  of  the  world  in 
the  Liverpool  market.  To  that  Russia  and  Argen- 
tina and  Canada  and  the  United  States  all  send 
their  surplus.  The  visible  supply  is  noted,  the 
probable  demand  computed,  the  prospects  of  grow- 
ing crops  taken  into  account,  and  these  automati- 
cally determine  the  price. 

This  Liverpool  quotation  regulates  wheat  prices 
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in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  cabled  daily 
to  New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Win- 
nipeg and  the  other  primary  markets  of  wheat-ex- 
porting countries.  The  price  in  each  of  them  varies 
daily  with  the  Liverpool  advice.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible that  this  price  should  be  affected  by  the 
trade  relation  of  any  two  of  the  countries  to  each 
other.  It  can  make  no  difference  in  the  total  stock 
of  wheat  for  sale,  which  fixes  the  price,  over  what 
route  it  goes  to  market.  The  quotations  would  not 
be  changed  by  the  fraction  of  a  penny  if  all  the 
wheat  of  Canada  went  abroad  by  way  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago,  Duluth  and  New  York  instead  of  by 
way  of  Winnipeg,  Port  Arthur  and  Montreal.  But 
every  bushel  milled  in  transit  helps  the  price,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  visible  supply,  on  which 
prices  are  based,  the  wheat  that  has  been  turned  in- 
to flour.  And  the  farmer  produces  not  flour,  but 
wheat.  On  whichever  side  of  the  line  he  lives,  he  is 
a  gainer. 

A  tariff  on  wheat  never  had  and  never  can  have 
the  slightest  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  farm 
value  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  as  long  as  it 
exports  annually  a  large  surplus.  That  would 
be  no  greater  if  the  duty  were  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and 
no  less  if  it  were  on  the  free  list.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Argentina  is  now  a  more  important  factor  in 
the  world's  market  than  either  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Her  wheat  shipments  in  1909  were  worth 
$106,000,000.  Last  year  she  sent  to  Great  Britain 
more  wheat,  more  corn  and  more  beef  than  we  did. 
The  tariff  on  grain  in  this  country  is  a  mere  bull 
against  the  comet;  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
our  farmers  which  they  should  resent. 

But  what,  say  some  well-meaning  and  ill-in- 
formed people,  about  the  difference  in  P4<^c^p.jfp 
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not  wheat  regularly  from  five  to  ten  cents  higher  in 
Minneapolis  than  in  Winnipeg?  Is  there  not  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  prices  of  barley?  Do 
we  not  owe  this  advantage  to  the  tariff?  If  that  is 
taken  off,  will  not  the  market  be  flooded  with  Cana- 
dian wheat,  and  the  Minneapolis  or  Chicago  price 
reduced  to  the  Winnipeg  level?  Official  figures 
prove  that  this  will  not  happen. 

These  variations  in  the  local  market  are  not  due 
to  the  tariff  or  to  any  general  cause,  but  to  a  larger 
local  demand,  created  by  great  milling  or  brewing 
centers.  They  exist  between  different  markets  in 
the  United  States.  They  affect  adjoining  states 
exactly  as  they  affect  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da. The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  in  1909  was 
$1,119  per  bushel  in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  while 
in  the  South  Atlantic  it  was  $1,174.  The  average 
monthly  quotation,  high  bid,  in  1909  for  the  whole 
year  was  $1.57  in  Detroit  and  $1.66  in  St.  Louis. 
For  a  whole  year  there  was  a  difference  of  nine 
cents  per  bushel  between  two  centers  each  having  a 
great  wheat  territory  tributary,  and  each  on  a  wa- 
ter route  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  higher 
local  price  is  always  created  by  some  brisk  and 
steady  local  demand.  Our  mills  need  wheat  from 
Canada.  For  this  reason  it  is  probable  that  the 
price  of  Canadian  wheat  would  advance  under  reci- 
procity. It  is  certain  that  the  price  of  American 
wheat  could  not  decline  appreciably. 

This  is  proved  mathematically  by  the  following 
figures  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  give  the  average  farm  value 
of  wheat  not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  ten  years, 
ending  Dec.  1,  1910;  and  they  cover  five  pairs  of 
states,  the  states  of  each  pair  being  contiguous  ter- 
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Iowa $  .72 

Missouri    78 

Tennesee 90 

Alabama   1-02 

Oklahoma   73 

Arkansas 85 

Oregon 72 

California 84 

North  Carolina   1.01 

South  Carolina 1.14 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  add  a  word  to  this 
convincing  demonstration.  It  may  be  worth  while, 
however,  to  call  especial  attention  to  Oregon  and 
California,  because  they  correspond  exactly  to  the 
case  of  Canada  and  the  American  Northwest. 
They  lie  north  and  south.  They  are  connected  by 
large  and  growing  railroad  systems.  Each  has  an 
ocean  frontage,  splendid  seaports,  a  heavy  export 
trade.  Their  wheat  crops  last  year  were  almost 
identical  in  amount.  Yet  for  ten  years  the  average 
difference  in  wheat  prices  between  them  has  been 
twelve  cents  per  bushel.  Since  this  maintained  it- 
self where  there  was  no  tariff  on  wheat,  has  a  tariff 
anything  to  do  with  the  difference  between  wheat 
prices  in  Manitoba  and  Minnesota?  Does  free 
trade  send  the  84  cent  wheat  of  California  down  to 
the  72  cent  level  of  Oregon?  Not  a  bushel  of  it. 
Neither  will  it  reduce  the  higher  wheat  prices  of  the 
Northwestern  states  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Cana- 
dian side.  Any  man  who  reads  these  figures  must 
be  ashamed  ever  to  repeat  the  silly  fabrication 
about  injury  to  our  farmers  by  which  most  of  the 
opposition  to  reciprocity  is  defended. 
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The  case  of  barley  is  exactly  the  same*  Here 
are  the  official  average  prices  of  barley  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1910: 

Kansas 4Sc. 

Nebraska 45c. 

Missouri 60c. 

If  Canadian  barley  would  flood  the  American 
market  and  reduce  the  American  price,  why  does 
not  the  barley  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  distant 
only  a  few  hours'  travel  by  rail,  drive  the  barley  of 
Missouri  down  to  the  same  price? 

In  fact,  the  statistics  of  production  and  export 
show  that  we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves 
about  Canada's  grain  production.  During  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  March  31  for  Canada  and  June  30 
for  the  United  States,  the  wheat  exports  of  the 
two  countries  were  as  follows : 

Canada.  United  States. 

1908  . .  43,654,668  bus.  100,371,657  bus. 

1909  . .  49,137,449    "  66,923,244 

1910  . .  49,741,350    "  46,679,876 

The  decrease  in  our  surplus  from  year  to  year  is 
sometimes  greater  than  the  entire  Canadian  export. 
You  could  add  Canada's  total  for  any  year  to  the 
amount  of  wheat  we  sent  abroad  in  1910,  and  the 
sum  would  not  equal  our  export  in  1908.  In  1900 
we  raised  59,000,000  bushels  of  barley  and  exported 
about  24,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  1910  was 
162,000,000  bushels  and  the  export  a  little  over 
8,000,000  bushels.  Here,  too,  all  Canada's  shipments 
could  be  absorbed,  even  in  the  impossible  contin- 
gency that  they  were  dumped  on  this  country,  with- 
out increasing  our  own  foreign  shipments  beyond 
the  figure  of  our  most  active  trade  years.  There  has 
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not  been  one  objection  made  or  one  fear  stated,  so 
far  as  the  American  farmer  is  concerned,  to  com- 
plete reciprocity  in  farm  products,  which  is  not 
proved  groundless  by  the  government's  statistical 
reports.  The  men  who  keep  harping  on  this  string 
are  either  discreditably  ignorant  or  bent  upon  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  by  false  pretences. 

As  a  final  blow  to  this  argument  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  United  States  will  need  every  year  more 
and  more  foodstuffs  for  home  use.  Of  that  the 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  already  giv- 
en us  warning.  It  will  soon  be  looking  for  sources 
of  supply  rather  than  for  markets.  Our  total  ex- 
ports of  foodstuffs  and  food  animals  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year  1910  compare 
as  follows  during  the  last  three  years : 

1908 $444,534,846. 

1909 358,834,349. 

1910 308,045,173. 

Our  wheat  exports  during  the  same  months  were : 

1908 87,002,684  bus. 

1909 44,762,475 

1910 20,848,751 

In  two  years  our  wheat  exports  have  fallen  more 
than  75  per  cent.  They  will  soon  be  a  negligible 
quantity.  This  is  partly  because  of  a  stagnant  agri- 
cultural system,  but  more  because  of  increased 
home  demand.  The  wheat  and  wheat  flour  re- 
tained for  domestic  consumption  in  the  five  years 
1895-99  amounted  to  1,704,046,500  bushels.  In  the 
five  years  1905-09  it  was  2,710,594,497  bushels.  The 
excess  home  consumption  in  the  second  five  year 
period  over  the  first,  only  ten  years  apart,  is  more 
than  one  billion  bushels. 

Our  total  export  of  farm  products  was  $1,017,- 
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396,404  in  1905,  and  $871,107,067  in  1910.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  we  exported  in  round  numbers  $110,- 
000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  and  food  animals,  and 
imported  $148,000,000  worth.  What  can  be  more 
absurd  under  such  circumstances  than  to  maintain 
a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  on  butter  and  cheese, 
five  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs,  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  bushel  on  potatoes?  This  is  not  protection;  it  is 
mere  punishment  of  the  consumer  for  the  sake  of  an 
empty  theory.  At  any  angle  from  which  it  is 
viewed,  the  campaign  of  interested  or  ignorant  per- 
sons against  reciprocity  as  injurious  to  the  farmer 
is  a  flimsy  tissue  of  misstatement. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Canada  fear  or  affect  to 
fear  the  competition  of  our  manufactures.  One  of 
the  busiest  of  these  is  the  turning  of  our  timber  sup- 
ply into  lumber.  The  tariff  protects  it.  But  Canada 
sent  us,  notwithstanding,  sawed  lumber  to  the 
value  of  nineteen  million  dollars  in  1910.  Last  year 
the  United  States  imported  from  Canada  over  $3,- 
700,000  worth  of  bituminous  coal,  and  exported  to 
Canada  $17,000,000  worth  of  the  same  article.  This 
is  but  one  example  of  the  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties between  neighbors  for  their  common  conven- 
ience, that  will  continue  in  spite  of  all  restraints, 
because  it  is  to  the  common  advantage.  Is  it  not 
time  we  both  began  to  pull  with  the  stream  instead 
of  against  it;  that  we  gave  to  this  movement  of 
commerce,  created  and  sustained  by  permanent  nat- 
ural forces,  recognition  instead  of  discouragement  ? 

Turning  now  to  the  advantages  of  reciprocity, 
we  find  them  many  and  substantial.  The  leading 
cereal  crop  of  this  country  is  not  wheat,  but  corn. 
We  sell  comparatively  little  of  this  abroad.  We 
sent  last  year  over  6,500,000  bushels  to  Canada. 
With  better  trade  relations  this  could  be  multiplied 
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many  times.  And  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  stated  that  our  corn  crop  could  be  doubled  from 
the  same  area  without  great  additional  cost  in 
money  or  labor.  For  our  horses  and  cattle  Canada 
offers  the  best  market.  Our  manufactures,  which 
have  increased  50  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years  and 
are  clamoring  for  new  fields,  have  here  at  their 
doors  the  most  desirable  field  they  can  ever  hope  to 
secure. 

No  American  business  man  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  unequaled  opportunity  offered.  Our  consular 
force  over  the  whole  world  is  engaged  in  attempt- 
ing to  enlarge  our  foreign  market  and  swell  the  to- 
tal of  our  trade.  On  the  $345,000,000  of  our  trade 
with  Canada  in  1910  there  was  a  balance  in  our  fav- 
or of  over  $138,000,000.  This  is  50  per  cent  greater 
than  our  balance  of  trade  with  Germany.  It  is  45 
per  cent  of  our  balance  of  trade  with  all  other  coun- 
tries combined.  The  United  States  has  expended 
or  is  preparing  to  expend  several  hundred  million 
dollars  in  enterprises  supported  mainly  by  the 
argument  that  they  will  help  to  increase  our  trade 
with  South  America.  Add  the  trade  of  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  states  except  Panama,  which  is  com- 
mercially in  effect  a  part  of  us,  to  that  of  all  the 
states  of  South  America  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  total  is  less  than  our  trade  with  Canada.  But 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  economic  desira- 
bility. For  while  about  70  per  cent  of  our  trade 
with  Canada  consists  of  exports  and  about  30  per 
cent  of  imports,  the  proportions  in  the  other  case 
are  reversed.  Of  the  South  American  trade,  about 
68  per  cent  is  imports  and  only  about  32  per  cent  ex- 
ports. To  foster  the  more  desirable  traffic  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions,  but 
simply  to  tear  down  a  useless  tariff  wall. 
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On  the  side  of  wages  and  cost  of  production  the 
objection  to  reciprocity  is  just  as  futile  and  disin- 
genuous. No  law  can  make  the  economic  status 
of  industry  greatly  different  in  these  two  countries. 
No  matter  what  embargos  may  be  placed  upon  the 
movement  of  commodities,  capital  and  labor  are 
free.  Their  mobility  neutralizes  protective  duties. 
The  workingman  who  should  find  that  he  was 
receiving  in  either  country  a  wage  substantially  less 
than  was  being  paid  in  the  other  for  the  same  work 
would  walk  across  the  boundary  line  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  scale.  There  is  no  tariff  on 
men.     Neither  is  there  any  on  money  or  credit. 

The  theoretical  impossibility  of  any  considerable 
permanent  variation  of  the  wage  scale  in  the  two 
countries  is  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  pay- 
rolls of  any  industry.  There  is  less  difference  in 
either  wages  or  prices  between  Massachusetts  and 
Quebec  than  between  Massachusetts  and  Colorado ; 
closer  agreement  between  Montana  and  Saskatche- 
wan than  between  Montana  and  Georgia.  An  official 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  gives 
the  wages  of  union  carpenters,  selected  as  a  stand- 
ard industry,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1910.  They 
received  $12  per  week  in  Lakeland,  Florida ;  $18  in 
Waterbury,  Connecticut;  $18  in  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
and  $24  in  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  During  the 
same  time  the  wages  of  the  same  class  of  workers, 
by  the  same  authority,  were  $12  in  Bridgetown,  No- 
va Scotia;  $15  in  Ottawa;  $20.16  in  Edmonton;  and 
$24  in  Fernie,  British  Columbia.  These  figures 
show  that  a  protective  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with 
wages  in  the  two  countries  as  related  to  each  other. 

Whenever  capital  finds  it  more  advantageous  to 
manufacture  in  one  country  than  the  other,  it  lo- 
cates a  plant  there.     The  Monetary  Times,  of  To- 
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ronto,  says  that  of  all  foreign  investments  made  in 
Canada  during  the  five  years  ending  in  1909,  $605,- 
000,000  are  British,  $279,000,000  American,  and  all 
others  combined  amount  to  less  than  $78,000,000. 
But  of  England's  total,  $481,000,000,  on  the  same 
authority,  were  Canadian  public  flotations  in  Lon- 
don. Deducting  this,  the  amount  of  private  invest- 
ment in  Canada  by  Great  Britain  is  less  than  half 
that  by  the  United  States.  Their  tariffs  have  com- 
pelled men  and  money  to  move  at  different  times 
from  one  country  to  the  other;  they  have  never 
helped  the  development  of  either  as  against  the 
other. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  stands  on  a  different 
footing  from  reciprocity  with  any  other  country. 
We  are  alike  in  natural  circumstances,  in  national 
traits,  in  all  the  deeper  qualities  that  fashion  race 
and  individual  character.  If  we  include  Alaska,  we 
have  practically  the  same  area.  We  share  the  rich- 
est heritage  of  the  world,  the  fertile  interior  plateau 
of  the  American  continent.  We  use  together  the 
splendid  waterway  of  the  Great  Lakes  that  taps  it. 
The  wheat  receipts  of  Minneapolis  for  the  last  crop 
year  were  81,000,000  bushels,  those  of  Winnipeg 
88,000,000.  Our  commerce  is  inextricably  inter- 
mingled. The  cars  of  every  Canadian  system  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  railroad  yards  of  any  big  city  in 
the  United  States,  and  vice  versa.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  tonnage  using  the  Welland  Canal  is 
from  or  to  ports  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  indeed, 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  closeness  of  the 
relations  already  existing.  President  Taft  has  de- 
clared that  every  diplomatic  question  between  the 
two  nations  is  in  process  of  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion or  other  agreement.  There  is  a  growing  fu- 
sion of  interest  and  of  character  probablv  never 
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seen  hitherto  in  the  case  of  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nations. 

The  people  of  Canada  have  as  much  to  gain  as 
we.  They  must  be  treated  not  as  suppliants  but  as 
equals.  Reciprocity  in  raw  materials,  in  natural 
products  and  in  some  of  the  simpler  and  more  gen- 
erally used  articles  of  manufacture,  as  provided  for 
in  the  pending  agreement,  is  the  obvious  road  to  a 
relation  profitable  to  both  countries.  The  time, 
probably  the  last  time,  when  this  can  be  realized, 
has  arrived.  The  future  union  of  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  in  a  commercial  federation  is  almost 
certain.  When  that  shall  have  been  concluded,  un- 
der a  system  of  preferential  advantages  securing  the 
English  market  to  the  colonial  producer  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  products,  and  the  colonial  market 
to  the  English  manufacturer,  it  will  strike  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  double  blow.  Our  best  customer.  Great 
Britain,  and  our  third  best,  Canada,  will  trade  less 
and  less  with  us  and  more  and  more  with  each 
other.  And  it  will  then  be  permanently  impossible 
to  repair  our  error.  Political  and  economic  weath- 
er signals  indicate  that,  should  the  present  measure 
fail,  no  other  can  succeed  for  many  years,  if  ever. 
It  has  been  proved  that  reciprocity  would  probably 
not  affect  our  grain  prices  at  all.  But  suppose  that 
it  should  lower  them  in  some  local  market  five  cents 
a  bushel.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  in- 
jury from  having  our  whole  surplus  forced  down 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  in  the  English  market, 
by  special  favors  to  Canada,  thus  lowering  the  price 
on  our  entire  crop  of  650,000,000  bushels  or  more? 
For  the  price  of  the  surplus  fixes  the  price  of  the 
whole.  Or  what  does  a  temporary  hardship  to 
some  interest  here  or  there  amount  to  as  compared 
with  the  possible  loss  or  severe  contraction  of  the 
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combined  markets  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
drawn  into  a  close  commercial  compact,  which  last 
year  took  from  us  nearly  $800,000,000  worth  of  all 
our  products? 

The  party  representing  the  protective  principle 
in  this  country  has  written  into  its  platform  the  rule 
that  duties  should  do  no  more  than  cover  differen- 
ces in  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
On  this  President  Taft  stands,  and  in  framing  this 
reciprocity  pact  he  has  been  true  to  it.  There  is  no 
difference  in  wages  or  cost  of  raw  material  by 
which  existing  duties  can  be  justified.  All  the  old 
arguments  against  reciprocity  have  been  spiked  by 
the  very  men  who  have  formally  abandoned  their 
crumbling  fortifications.  Not  the  least  convincing 
proof  that  this  education  has  done  its  work  is  the 
fact  that  men  in  public  life  who  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion adverse  to  reciprocity,  in  the  hope  of  pleasing 
the  farmer  vote,  are  dumbfounded  by  a  flood  of  ad- 
vices from  their  constituents  in  its  favor.  Intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  public  opinion  is  all  on  one 
side. 

A  few  public  men  in  Canada  and  one  of  her  lead- 
ing newspapers  have  resurrected  from  its  well- 
earned  grave  the  specter  of  "annexation."  This  is 
as  flat  and  foolish  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  wave 
"the  bloody  shirt*'  once  more  in  an  American  politi- 
cal campaign.  There  is  no  more  connection  be- 
tween reciprocity  and  annexation  than  there  is  be- 
tween buying  butter  from  a  farmer  and  insisting 
that  he  must  join  your  church.  Neither  people 
takes  any  interest  in  speculations  about  their  politi- 
cal future.  Sufficient  unto  each  is  its  present  area, 
its  resources,  its  customs  and  traditions  and  its  true 
dream  of  national  greatness.  If  there  is  ever  to  be 
any  other  than  a  commercial  alliance,  it  belongs  to 
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years  yet  unnumbered  and  generations  yet  unborn. 
Professions  of  alarm  about  it  from  any  quarter  are 
insincere.  They  are  like  the  beating  of  tin  pans  to 
scare  away  the  dragon  which  the  Chinese  believe  to 
be  eating  the  sun  during  an  eclipse. 

The  spirit  that  opposes  reciprocity  because  there 
is  advantage  in  it  for  one  country  or  the  other 
would  destroy  all  commerce.  Trade  is  built  upon 
the  law  that  both  parties  may  and  should  profit  by 
a  fair  interchange  of  products.  Reciprocity  is  the 
confession  and  practical  embodiment  of  that  funda- 
mental axiom  of  commerce.  Both  countries  will 
gain.  But  as  there  are  about  seven  million  people  in 
Canada  and  about  ninety-three  millions  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  our  relative  gain  will  be  proportionately 
greater. 

The  unanswerable  argument  for  reciprocity  is 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
their  internal  growth.  The  guarantee  of  free  trade 
between  the  states  of  the  American  Union  probably 
outweighed  any  other  benefit  to  them  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Not  one  of  them  has 
found  its  development  in  any  way  retarded  by  open 
competition  with  all  the  rest.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  several  provinces  of  Canada.  Northwestern 
Canada,  unprotected  against  the  Eastern  provinces, 
has  prospered  more  abundantly  than  they,  exactly 
as  the  American  Northwest  has  accomplished  its 
wonderful  development,  not  in  spite  of  but  because 
of  the  wide  extent  of  the  free  market  of  which  it 
forms  an  inseparable  part.  It  is  ludicrous  to  sup- 
pose that  a  system  of  free  interchange  highly  bene- 
ficial to  both  parties  when  applied  on  east  and  west 
lines  would  suddenly  become  hurtful  if  applied  by 
the  same  parties  on  north  and  south  lines.  The 
present  industrial   condition   of  both   the  United 
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States  and  Canada  under  complete  internal  trade 
freedom  sufficiently  answers  every  objection  to  the 
much  more  limited  intercourse  permitted  by  the 
reciprocity  agreement. 

There  ought  not  to  be  one  vote  in  congress  or 
one  voice  in  the  country  against  an  arrangement 
worth  more  than  armies  and  navies,  more  in  dollars 
and  cents  than  the  acquisition  of  other  markets  for 
which  we  are  prepared  to  spend  huge  sums.  Every 
man  in  public  life  either  knows  or  does  not  know 
the  true  value  and  effect  of  reciprocity.  If  he  does 
not  know,  he  is  not  fit  for  the  responsibility  he  as- 
sumes. If  he  does  know,  and  yet  opposes,  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  most  important  interests  of 
his  country  and  to  close  the  greatest  opportunity 
opened  to  it  in  years,  for  the  sake  of  some  private 
political  advantage  which  he  believes  can  be  won  by 
pandering  to  ignorant  prejudice.  Every  such  man 
should  be  publicly  judged,  condemned  and  sent  to 
the  rear.  By  the  fate  of  this  treaty  our  national 
character  will  be  tested;  and  by  his  vote  upon  it 
each  representative  may  be  fairly  and  finally 
judged.  If  its  ratification  involved  some  present 
sacrifice,  it  would  bring  compensation  in  increased 
growth  and  prosperity  through  all  the  years  to 
come.  Offering  instead,  as  it  does,  large  and  certain 
advantages  to  both  countries,  it  should  be  accepted 
with  substantial  unanimity  and  universal  rejoicing. 

International  comity,  international  understand- 
ing and  international  reciprocity  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  a  more  intelligent  age.  Through  them  a 
new  and  better  regime  is  to  be  established  among 
men.  At  this  moment  and  around  this  issue  the 
vision  of  the  poet,  the  dreams  of  the  prophets  of  na- 
tionality, the  foresight  of  the  statesman  and  the 
practical  sagacity  of  the  business  man  converge 
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upon  a  common  focus.  Place  one  leg  of  a  pair  of 
dividers  on  Chicago  and  the  other  on  Key  West, 
swing  the  latter  around  to  the  northwest  and  it  will 
barely  reach  the  limit  of  agricultural  land  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Northwest.  The  commercial  integration  of 
such  a  territory  with  ours  is  like  extending  our  land 
area  half  way  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  would 
be  worth  any  price;  but  it  may  be  had  as  the  free 
gift  of  sanity  and  good  neighborhood.  The  world 
has  never  seen  such  progress  as  this  would  gfive 
were  both  countries  free  to  follow  natural  inclina- 
tion and  wholesome  commercial  instincts.  From 
the  Mexican  boundary  to  the  frozen  wastes  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  one  activity,  one  ambition,  one 
merging  of  fear  in  fraternity,  one  commingling  of 
interest  and  of  effort  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the 
earth.  As  practical  men  we  may,  indeed,  see  from 
our  vantage  point  the  matchless  material  advan- 
tages of  reciprocity.  But  that  within  each  of  us 
which  steps  beyond,  which  feels  the  impulse  of  serv- 
ice to  both  countries,  the  hope  of  a  wider,  freer  and 
nobler  humanity  to  take  up  the  great,  undefined, 
threatening  but  imperious  tasks  of  the  future, — this 
demands  that  these  two  pioneer  nations  of  the 
Western  Continent  go  forward  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, to  blaze  a  trail  toward  a  wider  and  better  civili- 
zation. 
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No  one  has  improved  upon  the  old  definition  of 
Political  Economy  as  the  science  that  treats  of  the 
production,  the  distribution  and  the  exchange  of 
wealth.  The  bankers  of  a  community  are  the  cus- 
todians of  its  wealth.  I  propose,  in  responding  to 
your  complimentary  invitation  to  address  you,  to 
touch  briefly  on  one  aspect  only  of  your  relation  to 
each  of  the  three  divisions  mentioned, — to  wealth 
production,  exchange  and  distribution. 

A  bank  is  a  clearing  house  for  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  a  community.  To  it  come  people  of  all 
occupations,  to  deposit,  to  withdraw,  to  transmit, 
to  collect  the  fruits  of  industry;  and  to  make  or  to 
satisfy  those  forms  of  credit  by  means  of  which 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  business  is  transacted. 
The  production  of  wealth  and  its  increase  are, 
therefore,  of  importance  to  the  banker.  To  add  to 
its  volume  is  to  increase  his  business,  his  capital, 
his  profits.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bankers  of  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized 
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this  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  main  source  and 
final  support  of  all  our  wealth  and  power, — the 
products  of  the  soil.  To  discuss  its  condition  and 
possible  improvement  is  as  germane  to  your  work 
as  a  paper  on  bills  of  exchange  or  the  issue  of  clear- 
ing house  certificates. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  in  1910  was  nearly  $9,000,000,- 
000.  This  is  almost  double  their  value  eleven  years 
before.  Of  course  a  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
higher  prices.  But  the  whole  of  this  immense  sum 
represents  wealth  literally  brought  into  being  with- 
in twelve  months,  and  possible  of  reproduction 
within  each  twelve  months  succeeding  indefinitely. 
There  is  no  other  source  of  wealth  or  form  of  activ- 
ity of  which  this  is  true.  It  furnishes,  also,  the  ma- 
terial by  which  every  other  industry  is  and  must 
be  maintained.  It  is  no  more  important  to  you  to 
secure  a  safe  currency  or  a  sound  system  of  credit 
than  to  sustain  and  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
farm. 

The  main  fact  about  this  industry  is  that  it  is 
producing  today  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  could 
be  made  to  produce,  without  material  additional 
outlay  of  capital  or  labor.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the  five  years  ending 
in  1910  was  eight-tenths  of  a  bushel  per  acre  more 
than  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1905.  It  was  less 
than  for-tenths  of  a  bushel  more  than  for  the  ten 
ending  in  1905.  The  average  corn  product  for  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1910  was  a  little  less  than  for 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1875.  Thirty-five  years 
have  not  advanced  us  a  step.  European  countries 
— Great  Britain,  France,  Germany — with  inferior 
soils  and  less  favorable  climate,  produce  crops  prac- 
tically double  our  own.     In  our  studies  of  con- 
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servation  we  find  no  waste  comparable  either  in 
magnitude  or  importance  to  this. 

The  farm  will  fail  and  the  foundation  of  all  our 
prosperity  be  undermined  unless  agriculture  is  re- 
formed. Already  the  percentage  of  our  people 
actively  engaged  in  farming  has  fallen  from  47.36 
in  1870  to  an  estimated  32  in  1910.  Every  man  on 
the  farm  today  must  produce  food  for  two  months 
against  one  forty  years  ago.  Note  the  abandoned 
farms  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Six 
rural  counties  in  New  York  show  a  population  loss 
in  the  last  ten  years  of  more  than  9,000,  while  the 
two  cities  they  contain  increased  by  over  4,000. 
The  homes  of  the  Puritans  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
thrifty  French  Canadian  and  the  immigrant  from 
Continental  Europe.  Farm  lands  in  many  states 
are  already  exhausted  and  being  deserted.  The 
average  American  farmer  has  no  equal  for  careless- 
ness and  for  adhering  to  discredited  methods  of 
cultivation. 

The  drift  away  from  the  farm  is  shown  in  the 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  federal  Census  Bureau 
on  urban  and  rural  population  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  whole  country  the  following  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years : 

1890.  1900.  1910. 

Urban 36.1%        40.5%        46.3% 

Rural   63.9%        59.5%        53.7% 

In  New  England  the  urban  population  increased 
from  75.8%  to  83.3%  in  these  twenty  years,  and  in 
the  three  Middle  States  from  57.7%  to  71%.  In 
the  last  ten  years  there  was  a  total  increase  in  the 
town  population  of  the  United  States,  that  is  the 
population  of  places  having  2,500  or  more  inhab- 
itants, of  11,000,000,  and  an  increase  in  the  rural 
population  of  less  than  5,000,000.    Of  fifteen  states 
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in  the  West,  South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  only 
three  show  an  increase  in  town  population  of  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  and  in  six  it  is  more  than  100 
per  cent.  The  change,  therefore,  is  not  sectional, 
but  universal;  it  is  progressive,  growing  more  pro- 
nounced with  each  decade;  and  it  measures  the 
growing  tendency  to  abandon  the  farm  which  must 
be  not  only  checked  but  counteracted  by  a  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction  if  all  the  industries 
of  the  country  are  to  escape  permanent  derange- 
ment and  decline. 

Unless  we  adopt  improved  methods  of  farming 
we  will  soon  be  unable  either  to  feed  ourselves  or 
to  furnish  the  boasted  home  market  for  the  other 
industries  that  we  are  building  on  a  constantly 
narrowing  base.  These  methods  are  simple  and 
well  known.  The  essentials  are  rotation  of  crops, 
more  intensive  farming,  a  more  frequent  and 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  careful  seed  selec- 
tion and  the  judicious  use  of  fertilizing  material. 
This  last  may  be  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
keeping  of  live  stock.  Barnyard  manure  is  still  the 
best  fertilizer  known.  It  may  be  supplemented 
with  any  standard  commercial  fertilizer.  Seed  se- 
lection alone  is  of  great  importance.  It  has  added 
from  $8,000,000  upward  to  the  value  of  a  state's 
crops.  By  these  methods  the  soil  may  be  kept  per- 
manently at  a  high  state  of  fertility  and  its  yield 
doubled.  Among  the  other  important  changes 
that  have  occurred  during  recent  years  is  the  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  competent  farm  labor- 
ers. A  sufficient  supply  of  good  farm  labor  is  a 
necessity.  If  we  are  throwing  away,  as  we  are, 
eight  or  nine  billion  dollars  a  year,  the  saving  of  it 
is  important  to  everybody;  and  to  you  and  other 
bankers,    most    desirable.    Careful    farming    will 
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make  eighty  acres  do  all  that  one  hundred  and 
sixty  do  now.  We  must  get  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  do  this,  simple  though  it  is,  to  the  scattered  mul- 
titude of  farmers  who  are  going  on  in  the  bad  old 
way.     How  can  this  be  done  ? 

Agricultural  education  is  further  advanced  over 
most  of  Europe  than  with  us.  For  a  century  Great 
Britain  has  worked  at  it.  The  great  land  owners 
made  it  their  problem  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  and  now  the  average  wheat  yield,  from  fields 
cropped  since  the  Conquest,  on  cold  soils  and  in  a 
misty  climate,  has  been  raised  from  14  or  15  bushels 
to  22  bushels  per  acre  while  ours  is  fourteen  and  a 
fraction.  Hungary  has  organized  education  in 
agriculture  on  a  grand  scale,  creating  a  body  of 
teachers  and  experts  who  are  expected  to  fashion 
the  classes  below  them.  The  famous  Danish  agri- 
cultural high  schools  have  almost  created  a  new 
agriculture  for  Europe,  Denmark  with  an  area 
about  twice  the  size  of  Massachusetts  has  over  fifty 
agricultural  colleges  and  schools.  France  has  her 
agronomic  institute,  her  national  and  practical 
schools  of  agriculture,  and  experiment  stations  all 
over  the  country.  There  are  courses  for  adults  in 
these  as  well  as  in  the  35,000  evening  schools,  little 
gardens  for  work  attached  to  the  rural  primary 
schools  in  every  one  of  which  agriculture  is  taught, 
and  agricultural  experts  assigned  to  each  depart- 
ment and  sometimes  to  each  arrondissement  to  lec- 
ture, investigate  and  help  the  farmers  in  every 
practical  way.  The  system  is  wisely  devised  to 
work  from  the  bottom  up.  Germany  has  a  com- 
plete system  of  agricultural  education.  In  Bel- 
gplum  every  school  must  maintain  a  garden  of  at 
least  29yi  square  rods.  Ireland  offers  a  practical 
hint  by  employing  itinerant  teachers  of  agriculture 
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to  go  about  the  country,  with  a  small  demonstra- 
tion outfit,  reaching  farmers  and  their  families 
directly,  and  giving  advice  in  thousands  of  cases  by 
letter.  Every  other  country  seems  more  intelli- 
gently alive  to  the  value  of  practical  and  useful  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  than  the  United  States. 

We  are  now  moving  along  better  lines  so  far  as 
the  next  generation  is  concerned.  Take  the  child 
young  enough  and  he  will  learn  and  remember  facts 
about  soil  handling  and  plant  and  animal  growth 
more  readily  than  he  does  many  other  branches; 
because  he  is  intensely  interested  in  living  things 
and  not  at  all  in  abstractions.  Most  of  our  agricul- 
tural schools  are  doing  good  work;  but  they  are 
turning  out  teachers,  rather  than  farmers.  More- 
over the  course  is  not  always  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion even  of  teachers.  A  speaker  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  last  year  said:  "I 
recently  heard  a  young  agricultural  college  gradu- 
ate, who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  farm,  de- 
plore the  fact  that  he,  and  others  like  him,  could  go 
through  college  and  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
agriculture  without  anywhere,  either  in  high  school 
or  in  college  or  on  a  farm,  learning  how  to  plow, 
or  dig  a  ditch,  or  harness  a  horse  or  milk  a  cow." 
His  college  was  too  busy  with  research  and  the 
training  of  future  instructors  to  meddle  with  these 
homely  details.  But,  as  the  speaker  referred  to 
said,  "there  is  a  best  way  to  till  the  soil,  grow  crops, 
care  for  live  stock,  and  manage  the  farm,  which 
thousands  of  farm  boys  brought  up  on  poorly-man- 
aged, one-horse  farms,  never  learn  at  home,  and  no 
city  boy  ever  has  an  opportunity  to  learn.  What 
should  a  system  of  universal  education,  rationally 
adapted  to  life  and  its  needs,  do  for  such  boys? 

Practical  instruction  in  the  work  of  the  farm  as 
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well  as  in  its  general  principles  might  well  have 
place  in  the  courses  of  our  public  schools.  It  be- 
longs to  the  lower  grades  as  well  as  to  the  higher. 
It  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the  actual 
cultivation  of  plots  of  ground  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. Manual  training  would  amount  to  nothing 
if  the  pupil  did  not  actually  make  things.  The  same 
is  true  of  instruction  in  farming.  But  here  are  ten 
or  twelve  million  people  already  on  the  farms,  wed- 
ded to  bad  methods,  knowing  little  and  doing  less 
about  either  improvement  or  education.  They  do 
not  need  technical  instruction.  The  most  highly 
skilled  agricultural  teacher  would  have  few  advant- 
ages in  practical  farming  that  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gent farmer  might  not  enjoy.  The  nearest  experi- 
ment station  should  test  his  soil  free  of  cost  and 
advise  him  about  what  it  lacked.  He  can  himself 
test  his  seeds  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  manner. 
That  is  what  scientific  farming  does.  He  can  man- 
ure well,  plow  deep,  harrow  often.  The  best  edu- 
cated man  can  do  no  more.  Following  the  above 
methods  he  can  get  as  good  results  as  the  man  who 
has  spent  much  time  and  money  in  learning  the 
science  theoretically.  The  school  must  go  to  the 
farm.  There  ought  to  be  in  each  agricultural  coun- 
ty of  every  state  a  capable  practical  instructor  to 
advise  his  neighbors  both  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  There,  within  personal  knowledge  of  the 
neighboring  farmer,  modem  scientific  field  work 
should  show  him  better  methods  and  encourage 
imitation  by  its  results.  It  would  be  possible  to  ex- 
tend this  so  that  each  township  should  have  what 
we  might  call  a  farm  practitioner,  even  as  it  has  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer.  Consultation  and  advice  would 
be  free.  The  system  need  not  be  expensive.  But 
even  if  it  should  take  considerable  money  to  hire 
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for  these  places  the  experienced  and  competent 
men  who  alone  ought  to  be  permitted  to  fill  them, 
the  expenditure  would  be  better  warranted  than 
almost  any  other  that  state  or  nation  approves.  It 
is  worth  more  to  bring  land  to  its  greatest  fertility 
and  maintain  it  so  than  to  compete  with  Europe  in 
the  building  of  battle  ships  to  become  antiquated  in 
ten  or  a  dozen  years. 

As  bankers  it  is  to  some  extent  in  your  power  to 
give  direction  and  quality  to  the  industries  of  your 
respective  communities.  If  you  shall  offer  encour- 
agement to  agriculture  by  helping  industrious  and 
frugal  workers  to  go  on  the  soil  and  stay  there, 
more  especially  if  you  condition  your  assistance 
upon  the  substitution  of  better  methods  for  the  old 
and  wasteful  ones,  you  will  do  more  than  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way  for  the  success  of  your  own 
business  and  for  the  healthful  development  of  the 
country.  "Every  race  has  dug  its  civilization  out  of 
the  ground"  and  "the  only  permanent  victories 
won  by  man  have  been  won  by  the  plow."  This  is 
the  best  of  all  uses  to  which  you  may  turn  the  legiti- 
mate ambition  of  men  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  wealth. 

In  the  second  relation  to  wealth — ^that  which 
deals  with  its  exchange — you  and  all  of  us  face  the 
difficult  problem  of  assisting  to  provide  a  scientific, 
practical  and  permanent  national  currency.  These 
measures  of  value,  money  and  the  substitutes  for 
money,  by  which  all  exchanges  of  wealth  must  be 
effected,  these  forms  of  cash  and  credit  with  which 
it  is  your  especial  function  to  deal,  must  be  fixed  in 
quantity  and  quality  by  scientific  economic  princi- 
ples or  there  will  always  be  a  dry  rot  at  the  heart  of 
apparent  prosperity.  The  United  States  has  the  most 
inelastic  currency  system  in  the  civilized  world. 
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The  bankers  of  the  country  are  now  studying  and 
'  discussing  the  plan  proposed  by  Senator  Aldrich  to 
the  Federal  Monetary  Commission  for  its  reform. 
He  and  his  associates  have  done  a  memorable  work. 
They  have  made  the  first  comprehensive  and  scien- 
tific study  of  the  currency  ever  completed  in  this 
country.  Their  conclusions  should  be  received  with 
great  respect,  but  they  should  also  be  studied  with 
great  care.  Every  defect  that  wins  indorsement, 
every  weakness  that  it  might  develop  in  operation, 
will  react  unfortunately  by  opening  the  way  for 
demagogic  amendment  in  answer  to  popular  dis- 
content. Your  recommendation  should  have  great 
weight.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  for  you  bankers 
to  digest  thoroughly  and  scrutinize  minutely  this 
scheme.  While  it  has  been  constructed  with  great 
care  and  obvious  sincerity,  there  are  details  in 
which  it  seems  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  possibly 
dangerous. 

It  is  declared  by  everybody,  by  none  more  earn- 
estly than  Senator  Aldrich  himself,  that  the  great 
national  organization  of  banks  which  it  is  proposed 
to  create,  the  Reserve  Association,  must  be  made 
and  kept  free  forever  from  control  by  politics  on 
the  one  side  and  powerful  combinations  of  capital 
on  the  other.  It  is  doubtful  if  either  could  be  done 
by  the  method  laid  down  in  this  plan.  The  political 
connection  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  Reserve  Association.  Its  governor  and 
two  deputy  governors  are  to  be  appomted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  These  sit  in  the 
directory  together  with  two  members  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  Controller  of  the  Currency.  No  matter 
how  large-minded  these  men  may  be,  they  are  all 
necessarily  involved  in  the  conduct  of  party  politics 
and  obligated  to  serve  its  ends  so  far  as  decency 
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permits.  It  would  be  foolish  to  believe  that  the 
tremendous  opportunity  offered  by  a  strong  inter- 
nal influence  in  such  an  organization  would  not 
tempt  most  men  and  some  administrations  to  an 
alliance  disastrous  alike  to  the  government  and  the 
finances  of  the  country. 

The  advocates  of  the  plan  say  also  that  it  has 
been  made  impossible  for  any  large  financial  inter- 
est to  control  the  Reserve  Association.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this.  Of  the  forty-five  directors,  twenty- 
seven  are  to  be  chosen,  in  one  way  or  another,  by 
the  local  associations.  In  these  local  bodies,  three- 
fifths  of  their  directors  are  elected  by  ballot  by  the 
banks,  irrespective  of  size,  and  two-fifths  on  the 
basis  of  capitalization.  It  is  plain,  of  course,  that  a 
combination  of  a  few  very  strong  banks  in  any  dis- 
trict would  represent  a  capitalization  great  enough 
to  select  these  two-fifths.  The  other  three-fifths  are 
open  to  the  same  control.  Each  bank  has  a  vote, 
and  the  limitation  of  capitalization  for  membership 
is  $25,000.  For  the  big  banks  of  a  district,  or  any 
one  of  them,  to  increase  its  capital  stock  by  a  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  a  trifle  in  these  days  of  large 
financial  projects.  Such  an  addition,  used  to  finance 
new  banks  in  small  towns  throughout  the  district, 
would  provide  for  forty,  if  each  were  capitalized  at 
$25,000.  The  voting  control  of  any  district  and  its 
choice  of  its  own  directorate  and  of  a  director  for 
the  national  association  could  be  controlled  as 
easily  as  the  British  House  of  Lords  can  be 
swamped  by  the  creation  of  new  peers. 

To  eliminate  this  danger,  the  system  of  represen- 
tation or  voting  power  in  any  form  in  proportion 
to  capitalization  should  be  done  away  with;  the 
minimum  capitalization  entitling  a  bank  to  a  vote 
should  be  raised;  and  suffrage  in  an  association 
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should  be  conditioned  on  absolute  financial  inde- 
pendence. This  implies  a  "one  bank,  one  vote" 
rule  in  all  ballotings,  and  an  effective  legal  prohibi- 
tion against  combination.  Even  these  safeguards 
might  not  entirely  protect  the  central  organization 
against  undesirable  control.  Certainly  nothing 
short  of  them  would. 

In  another  specification  the  proposed  plan  is  in- 
nocent and  confiding  beyond  belief.  It  says,  for 
instance,  that  "no  member  of  any  national  or  state 
legislative  body  shall  be  a  director  of  the  Reserve 
Association,  nor  of  any  of  the  branches,  nor  of  any 
local  association;'*  and  its  supporters  point  to  this 
as  a  sufficient  shield  against  political  encroachment. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  William  J.  Bryan, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  or  many  of  the  most  active 
politicians  of  the  country  ineligible  for  the  director- 
ate. Perhaps  the  proposed  Reserve  Association 
might  be  an  effective  agent  for  currency  reform; 
but  the  plan  of  it  does  not  guard  it  against  capital- 
istic or  political  capture. 

Washington  is  made  the  place  of  business  of  the 
central  association.  That  the  state  banks  of  for- 
eign countries  are  located  at  their  capitals  is  not  a 
precedent  for  us ;  because  London,  Paris  and  Berlin 
are  as  essentially  financial  centers  as  they  are  seats 
of  political  power.  The  city  of  Washington  is  in  no 
way  fitted  for  the  place.  It  is  not  central  geograph- 
ically, commercially  or  financially.  If  such  a  cen- 
tral banking  institution  were  created,  representa- 
tive of  and  serving  the  whole  country,  its  place  of 
business  should  be  substantially  as  central  to  the 
whole  country  as  may  be.  The  financial  and  com- 
mercial center  of  the  United  States  is  in  New  York. 
The  growth  of  the  West  is  however  working  a 
rapid  and  mighty  change.    Our  agricultural  pro- 
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duction  is  centered  in  the  West.  Our  manufactures 
are  moving  further  in  that  direction  with  each  cen- 
sus. Even  in  our  foreign  trade  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  of  the  past  year  is  the 
fall  of  imports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  their  rise 
on  the  northern  and  southern  borders.  The  in- 
crease of  exports  from  these  latter  was  also  much 
greater  than  from  the  former.  The  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation is  intended  to  fit  future  as  well  as  present 
needs.  While  New  York  has  many  advantages  as 
the  point  where  the  amount  and  concentration  of 
capital  are  greatest,  Chicago  also  has  strong  claims 
to  consideration  in  selecting  the  central  place  of 
business.  It  is  within  a  night's  journey  for  either 
man  or  money  of  every  considerable  city  in  the 
Middle  West ;  only  eighteen  hours  distant  from  the 
great  Atlantic  Coast  cities;  designated  by  natural 
conditions  as  a  suitable  assembling  and  distributing 
point  for  the  whole  country. 

The  proposed  business  relations  between  the  cen- 
tral Reserve  Association  and  the  United  States 
government  are  uneconomic,  and  therefore  un- 
sound. The  government  must  deposit  with  the 
association  its  cash  balance  and  all  its  receipts 
thereafter;  and  on  these  the  association  pays  no 
interest  whatever.  Probably  the  supporters  of  the 
plan  think  that  this  great  privilege  is  offset  by  the 
concession  that,  after  stockholders'  dividends  have 
reached  5  per  cent  and  the  surplus  equals  20  per 
cent  of  paid-in  capital,  all  excess  earnings  shall  go 
to  the  government.  In  my  judgment  both  the  sop 
to  the  government  and  the  demand  upon  it  are  im- 
proper. There  is  no  reason  why  any  organization 
which  has  the  use  of  the  government's  cash  bal- 
ances should  not  pay  for  that  exactly  what  it  would 
pay  a  private  corporation.    The  money  belongs  to 
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the  people.  The  interest  value  of  it  belongs  to  the 
people.  The  states  which  have  permitted  their 
funds  to  be  used  for  private  profit  have  wallowed 
in  graft  and  scandal.  It  is  just  as  improper  and  per- 
haps even  more  dangerous  to  turn  over  all  profits 
above  a  fixed  maximum  to  the  federal  treasury.  If 
the  plan  were  a  financial  success,  as  it  doubtless 
would  be,  this  would  merely  add  another  incentive 
to  congressional  extravagance.  Possibly  the  great- 
est good  fortune  that  could  happen  to  this  country 
now  would  be  such  a  shortage  of  public  income  as 
would  compel  reductions  in  public  expenditures. 
But  at  least  we  should  not  encourage  an  appropria- 
tion-breeding scheme  with  a  socialistic  tail  tacked 
to  it.  The  excess  profit,  over  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  the  capital  actually  invested,  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  from  whose  pock- 
ets it  came  and  not  given  to  congress  for  more  pork 
barrels.  It  could  be  applied  first  to  build  up  a  sur- 
plus so  great  as  to  make  it  impregnable ;  and,  when 
the  limit  for  that  has  been  reached,  to  reducing  the 
rate  of  discount.  Everybody  profits  by  cheaper 
money  just  as  much  as  by  cheaper  food  or  clothing, 
if  such  cheapness  is  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  and  finance. 

The  deposit  of  all  the  government's  balances  with 
the  Reserve  Association,  and  the  necessity  which 
it  would  be  under  in  an  emergency,  such  as  a  war, 
of  withdrawing  its  funds  and  calling  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  money  would  increase  the  general 
financial  distress  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  government's  needs.  Emergency  currency,  be- 
yond a  narrow  limit,  could  be  furnished  only  by 
paying  a  heavy  tax.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  tax  would  be  paid  not  by  the  banks  but  by  the 
people.    The  Reserve  Association  would  issue  these 
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notes  only  when  assured  of  a  profit,  including  the 
tax.  The  government  would  simply  make  one  hand 
wash  the  other,  while  the  whole  burden  fell  upon 
the  people  at  a  time  when  they  needed  help  and  con- 
fidence instead  of  an  added  charge  and  a  growing 
distrust.  The  elasticity  whose  lack  is  one  of  the 
gravest  defects  of  the  existing  currency  system 
does  not  appear  to  be  provided  for  adequately  by 
the  measure  under  consideration.  There  is  still  the 
bond-secured  circulation,  practically  rigid  in  vol- 
ume. Such  provision  as  is  made  for  expansion  and 
contraction  by  the  issue  of  Reserve  Association 
notes  is  to  meet  exceptional  conditions  rather  than 
the  natural  and  normal  ebb  and  flow  of  currency, 
demand  and  supply.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  cur- 
rency which  shall  be  safe  and  also  responsive  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  trade  in  its  constant  fluctuations 
can  be  secured  on  any  other  basis  than  the  issue  of 
notes  against  assets.  Although  the  idea  of  an  asset 
currency  has  met  with  some  disfavor  among  bank- 
ers, it  seems  to  be  the  only  system  that  follows  the 
economic  law  of  variation  according  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  demand  and  supply,  and  would  automatically 
adjust  itself  to  them  and  them  to  each  other. 

I  want  to  make  one  earnest  suggestion  about  this 
so-called  Aldrich  plan  to  the  bankers  of  the  coun- 
try. Take  it  up  for  yourselves,  perfect  it  by  the 
light  of  your  business  experience  and  make  it  your 
own  enterprise,  under  your  own  initiative  and  sub- 
ject to  your  own  control,  instead  of  a  creation  of 
federal  law.  Shape  your  own  association  for  your- 
selves, and  ask  congress  for  authority  under  wise 
legislative  regulations,  where  such  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  do  this  thing,  instead  of  surrendering  your 
rights  as  well  as  your  obligations  for  all  time  to  a 
political  power.    There  is  no  part  of  the  scheme  out- 
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lined  which  you  cannot  plan  and  execute  for  your- 
selves better  than  any  congress  can  do  it  for  you. 
Your  state  associations  and  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  furnish  all  the  necessary  machinery. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  plan  creating  by  law  a  cen- 
tralized financial  system  can  pass  congress.  At  the 
best  it  must  wait  for  years.  Popular  prejudice  and 
our  own  history  tell  too  strongly  against  it.  But 
the  associated  banks  are  free  to  go  ahead  and  adjust 
the  details  of  their  business  in  accordance  with  the 
workings  of  commercial  evolution.  L<egal  permis- 
sion to  do  this  would  be  less  difficult  to  obtain,  be- 
cause the  act  would  not  be  irrevocable,  the  organ- 
ization would  not  be  intrenched  behind  the  law 
creating  it,  and  the  contemplated  voluntary  associa- 
tion would  be  and  remain  always  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  open  to  check  or  modification  by 
law  if  at  any  time  this  appeared  advisable.  Reliance 
upon  spontaneous  and  voluntary  association  of 
eflFort  in  preference  to  the  compulsion  and  the  rela- 
tive inefficiency  of  legitimate  initiative  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  true  as  opposed  to  false 
progress. 

Our  monetary  system  has  always  been,  and  for 
more  than  a  generation  has  been  acknowledged  by 
all  well-informed  persons  to  be  profoundly  unsatis- 
factory. Yet  little  has  been  done  to  improve  it. 
The  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the  bankers.  It  is 
in  a  special  sense  their  problem.  They  are  more 
familiar  with  its  difficulties  and  with  the  methods 
by  which  it  must  be  solved  than  any  others.  It  is 
probable  that  the  public  necessity  will  not  wait 
much  longer  for  the  remedy  which  public  opinion 
deems  to  be  necessary.  If  currency  reform  is  not 
undertaken  and  carried  through  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  bankers  of  the  country,  it  will  be  taken 
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up  by  congress  and  suffer  the  same  fate  that  has 
befallen  every  other  great  economic  issue  after  it 
became  the  football  of  party  politics.  If  the  bank- 
ers do  not  do  this  work,  not  in  a  self-seeking  way, 
but  as  a  patriotic  act  performed  in  the  true  scientific 
spirit,  the  opportunity  to  control  it  may  be  taken 
away  from  them.  Changes  so  made,  not  directed 
by  intelligence  and  experience  but  by  political  con- 
siderations, may  be  as  disastrous  to  the  banking 
interest  as  they  would  be  injurious  to  the  country. 
The  present  may  be  the  last  opportunity  that  the 
bankers  will  have  to  perform  this  signal  public  serv- 
ice and  to  direct  and  safeguard  for  the  future  the 
occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

About  wealth  in  its  third  relation — its  distribu- 
tion and  the  rightful  relative  shares  of  labor  and 
capital,  landlord  and  tenant,  employer  and  employe 
— the  major  part  of  our  public  discussion  now  cen- 
ters; and  with  it  and  attempted  readjustments  of  it 
probably  three-fourths  of  all  our  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. Attempts  to  change  artificially  the  natural 
economic  distribution  of  wealth  are  the  fad  of  our 
day  and  the  cause  of  evils  more  numerous  and  dead- 
ly than  those  which  they  profess  to  cure. 

You  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  the  business 
of  the  country  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
With  a  large  production,  heavy  exports  and  im- 
ports, manufacturing  industry  equipped  more  am- 
ply for  production  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  an 
unequalled  transportation  machine,  trade  drags  its 
slow  way  from  month  to  month  without  the  im- 
provement so  long  hoped  for  and  expected.  Com- 
mercial balances  are  large,  not  because  there  is 
great  increase  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  be- 
cause there  is  unfortunately  much  money  idle.  It 
is  afraid  to  go  to  work.    The  one  great  menace  to  a 
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larger  business  today  is  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
future.  Of  the  railroad  business  it  can  be  said  that 
it  is  simply  marking  time.  The  existing  plant  is 
being  cared  for,  but  extensions  and  betterments 
sorely  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  country's 
growth  and  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  coun- 
try's business  have  to  be  postponed  to  some  more 
encouraging  season.  Meantime  all  the  companies 
are  endeavoring  by  economies  wherever  possible  to 
meet  the  additions  to  operating  expenses  due  to  a 
constant  rise  in  the  cost  of  material,  a  higher  wage 
scale  and  to  growing  taxes  that  now  amount  for  the 
whole  country  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  $110,- 
000,000  a  year.  With  new  legislation  at  every  ses- 
sion of  congress  and  of  forty-six  state  legislatures, 
uniformly  increasing  expenses  or  reducing  charges 
or  both,  with  railway  managements  guessing  as  to 
where  their  right  to  conduct  their  business  begins 
and  ends,  the  situation  is  too  complicated  and  un- 
inviting to  tempt  capital,  already  accused  of  mis- 
doing if  it  attempts  to  earn  for  its  owners  profits 
permitted  without  objection  in  every  other  occupa- 
tion. It  is  not  strange  that  this  interest,  next  after 
agriculture  the  greatest  in  value  and  most  nearly 
related  to  our  prosperity,  is  at  a  standstill. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  over  the  whole  indus- 
trial field.  Many  important  business  interests  are 
either  under  fire  or  apprehensive  of  assault.  This 
prospect  is  entirely  apart  from  the  consciousness  of 
wrongdoing  or  rectitude,  and  may  follow  either  im- 
partially. Hence  an  almost  total  withdrawal  of  that 
confidence  which  is  the  first  requirement  of  easy 
finances  and  active  business  operations.  The  little 
pools  of  capital  formed  by  the  rills  of  accumulated 
industry  and  saving  have  been  mopped  up  to  satisfy 
the  debt  habit  and  take  up  enormous  issues  of  new 
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securities.  There  is  plenty  of  commercial  money, 
that  is  capital  for  use  in  the  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions of  each  day.  There  is  little  investment 
money  to  be  had.  Part  of  the  available  fund  has 
been  sunk  in  enterprises  represented  by  great  public 
and  private  debts,  contracted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent for  unproductive  purposes.  The  remainder 
finds  little  inducement  in  the  profit  it  can  hope  to 
earn  and  be  allowed  to  retain  to  compensate  for  in- 
cessant attack,  yearly  growing  burdens  and  partial 
confiscation  to  satisfy  the  personal  ends  of  poli- 
ticians. Under  such  conditions  that  ample  supply 
of  available  capital  which  is  as  essential  to  national 
prosperity  as  is  an  abundance  of  labor  has  disap- 
peared. And  the  idle  dollar  is  just  as  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest  as  is  the  idle  man. 

Nearly  all  the  outcry  and  activity  against  cor- 
porate wealth  is  for  political  effect  rather  than 
moral  reform.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  simplicity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  real  remedy,  which  is  not 
applied.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  put  an  end 
to  the  abuses  of  both  monopolies  and  trusts.  En- 
force the  laws  against  those  who  break  them,  and 
the  former  will  disappear.  The  trusts  will  vanish 
as  soon  as  they  are  compelled  to  show  that  every 
dollar  of  their  capital  stock  has  been  paid  for  in  cash 
or  property  and  labor  at  a  fair  valuation.  Oblige 
every  corporation  to  do  this,  under  penalty  of  an 
assessment  on  stockholders  to  make  good  any  de- 
ficiency in  capital  or  surplus,  or  else  a  scaling  down 
of  capitalization  to  actual  values,  and  the  trusts 
would  not  long  bother  anybody.  Many  are  less  in- 
terested in  restraining  trade  than  in  selling  stocks 
and  bonds  not  representing  actual  value  received 
or  used  in  their  business.  Present  conditions  will 
require  some  review  and  reform  of  transactions  al- 
ia 
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ready  accomplished,  which  should  not  exist  in  the 
face  of  facts  that  are  being  brought  to  light.  The 
business  of  this  country  has  grown  to  enormous 
proportions  and  the  capital  and  effort  to  handle  it 
have  correspondingly  increased.  The  Krupp  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  in  Germany  is  a  stupendous 
concern  from  the  standpoint  of  capitalization,  labor 
employed  and  value  of  its  output,  and  the  German 
nation  from  the  Emperor  down  is  proud  of  the  name 
of  Krupp.  The  great  size  of  a  corporation  is  not  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  long  as  its 
business  and  capitalization  are  on  right  lines.  Force 
the  capitalization  of  every  concern  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  into  the  light  and  make  it  show  its 
birth  certificate,  and  investigations,  prosecutions 
and  muckraking  will  cease. 

Examine  the  political  nostrums  now  most  talked 
of  as  saviors  of  society,  humane  in  intent  though 
many  of  them  be,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  all 
involve  the  continued  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  to  be  collected  by  taxation.  The  men  who 
pay  these  taxes  are  the  holders  of  property.  The 
men  who  vote  these  expenditures  are  the  taxpayers 
plus  that  considerably  more  numerous  body  of  elec- 
tors who  either  pay  no  taxes  or  a  share  so  inconsid- 
erable that  its  increase  or  decrease  is  not  felt.  Hence 
a  constantly  increasing  disposition  in  the  nation 
and  the  states  to  change  the  distribution  of  wealth 
by  legislation;  taking  it  by  enormous  appropria- 
tions from  those  who  have  accumulated  it  and  scat- 
tering it  among  those  who  did  not.  The  end  of  such 
a  system  may  be  delayed,  but  it  is  not  doubtful. 
Capital  is  exhausted  and  is  not  renewed.  The  mo- 
tive vanishes.  The  public  is  educated  to  refuse 
work,  to  spend  lavishly,  to  look  to  the  state  as  the 
cow  that  can  keep  everybody  supplied  with  all  the 
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milk  he  may  want  indefinitely.  Labor  suffers  in 
the  end,  exactly  as  it  does  when  its  three  meals  per 
day  are  reduced  to  two  or  one.  Activity  slows 
down.  The  total  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country 
diminishes,  both  by  removal  to  other  communities 
where  its  security  and  its  rewards  are  greater  and 
by  the  steady  encroachment  of  consumption  on  pro- 
duction.   National  indigence  approaches. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  all  is  seen  in  the 
deterioration  of  national  character.  As  a  people 
comes  to  believe  that  wealth  may  and  should  be  dis- 
tributed by  state  authority  and  by  favor  rather  than 
according  to  the  ability  and  opportunity  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  create  it,  envy,  greed,  hatred,  and  every 
form  of  malice  flourish,  and  may  even  ape  the  form 
of  virtue.  Materially  and  morally  this  substitution 
of  man-made,  arbitrary  methods  for  the  working  of 
permanent  natural  forces  working  through  well 
established  economic  law  leads  to  national  decay. 

To  create  wealth  diligently,  primarily  and  princi- 
pally by  labor  applied  to  the  soil ;  to  distribute  that 
and  all  other  forms  of  wealth  with  approximate  jus- 
tice among  those  sharing  in  its  production  and 
utilization,  and  none  other;  and  to  promote  the  easy 
and  cheap  exchange  of  wealth  over  the  widest  pos- 
sible field  by  the  safest  and  most  scientific  devices 
— this  is  the  whole  economic  duty  of  man.  To  none 
is  its  performance  a  matter  of  more  immediate  con- 
sequence than  to  the  bankers  of  the  country.  None 
gain  more  greatly  or  suffer  more  swiftly  from  an 
unsound  economy  than  they.  None  have  more 
power,  by  their  daily  coming  into  touch  with  all  the 
varied  business  motive  forces  of  the  country,  to 
direct,  govern  and  modify  public  opinion.  The 
times  demand  of  you  a  larger  and  more  forceful  par- 
ticipation in  the  settlement  of  these  issues  that  are 
affecting  permanently  and  profoundly  the  life  of 
every  individual  and  the  destiny  of  this  country. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  AND 
THE  NORTHWEST. 


JAMES  J.  HILL'S 
LETTER  TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  ON 
RETIRING  FROM   THE  CHAIRMAN- 
SHIP OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

July  1, 1912. 


With  my  resignation  today  of  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  ends  my  active  official  parti- 
cipation in  the  conduct  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company.  The  work  begim  nearly  forty  years  ago  has 
been  substantially  accomplished;  though  its  results 
have  been  extended  far  beyond  the  foresight  of  any  one 
at  that  time.  I  hope  that  I  have  earned  the  leisure 
which  every  man  looks  for  who  has  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  life's  day.  The  property  whose  fortunes 
I  have  directed  for  so  many  years  has  become  an 
organic  growth.  Its  future  will  be  shaped  more  by 
the  forces  that  govern  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  than  by  individual  initiative. 
The  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  making  the  change 
from  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  I 
will  remain  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board,  and  any  services  it  may  need  from  me  will 
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always  be  at  its  command.  But  it  seems  wise  to  begin 
the  process  of  adjustment  to  other  hands  at  this  time, 
when  all  the  outlook  is  fair  and  every  change  may  be 
weighed  with  deliberation  in  the  light  of  what  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  property.  My  natural  regret 
in  relaxing  the  closeness  of  a  relation  covering  the  life- 
time of  a  generation  and  closely  interwoven  with  my 
own  is  relieved  by  the  knowledge  that  the  property  re- 
mains in  competent  and  able  hands,  and  is  so  well 
fortified  against  possible  mischance  that  its  future  must 
be  as  stable  as  its  past. 

It  seems  fitting  to  give,  at  this  tiine,  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  management  of  the  property, 
to  the  many  thousands  who  have  invested  in  it  and 
to  such  part  of  the  public  as  may  be  interested,  some 
brief  story  of  the  creation  and  progress  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  System  as  it  exists  today.  This  is 
historically  not  unimportant  as  a  chapter  in  the  growth 
of  the  Northwest  and  of  our  common  country.  A 
record  of  events  still  near  and  vivid  in  my  memory 
will  serve  as  a  note  of  cheer  and  a  word  of  farewell. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  thought  of  a  possible 
railway  enterprise  in  the  Northwest  began  to  occupy 
my  mind.  It  was  bom  of  experience  in  Northwestern 
transportation  problems  that  had  occupied  most  of 
my  early  business  life,  of  faith  in  the  productive  powers 
and  material  resources  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
of  railroad  conditions  at  that  time.  The  feverish  acti- 
vity in  securing  railroad  concessions  in  land  and  cash 
that  marked  the  sixth  decade  of  the  last  century  had 
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been  followed  by  collapse.  Doomed  as  these  enter- 
prises were  to  ultimate  failure  by  their  lack  of  com- 
mercial foundation  and  financial  soundness,  they  were 
suddenly  wrecked  by  the  panic  of  1873.  Aside  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  property,  the  lines  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  most  important  and  available  if  convert- 
ed into  real  assets  for  the  development  of  the  North- 
west were  the  fragments  of  the  old  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Company.  Following  the  panic  of  1873  these  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  holders  of  their  secu- 
rities in  Holland  were  more  anxious  to  recover  what 
they  could  from  the  wreck  than  to  put  more  money 
into  its  completion  and  improvements  that  must  be 
made  if  the  properties  were  to  continue  to  be  operated 
at  all.  Their  value  lay  to  some  extent  in  what  was 
left  of  a  land  grant,  which  would  be  valuable  as  soon 
as  the  country  should  be  opened,  but  chiefly  in  the 
possibilities  of  traffic  from  the  millions  of  productive 
acres  in  the  Northwest  to  be  opened  to  settlement  by 
transportation  facilities.  Yet  so  great  seemed  the  task 
and  so  imcertain  the  reward,  in  the  general  opinion, 
that  any  plan  of  acquiring  and  reorganizing  the  pro- 
perty was  regarded  as  visionary  in  those  days  by  most 
holders  of  capital  and  most  men  of  afifairs. 

After  long  and  close  study  of  the  situation  the  slen- 
der beginning  was  made  on  which  we  risked  our  all. 
Failure  would  be  immediate  and  final  disaster.  My 
associates  were  George  Stephen,  now  Lord  Mount 
Stephen,  Donald  A.  Smith,  now  Lord  Strathcona,  and 
Norman  W.  Kittson,    We  bought  the  defaulted  bonds 
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of  these  properties  from  the  Dutch  holders.  The  agree- 
ment with  the  Dutch  committee  was  executed  March 
13,  1878,  and  practically  all  outstanding  indebtedness 
was  subsequently  secured.  The  mortgages  were  after- 
wards foreclosed  and  the  property  was  bought  in. 
For  those  days  it  seemed  a  formidable  financial  under- 
taking. The  stock  of  these  companies  aggregated 
$6,500,000,  and  their  bonded  indebtedness  with  past 
due  interest  nearly  $33,000,000,  aside  from  floating 
obligations.  These  had  to  be  purchased  at  prices 
above  those  for  which  they  had  previously  been  offer- 
ed in  the  open  market.  The  total  capitalization 
and  indebtedness  at  that  time  of  the  companies  taken 
over  was  approximately  $44,000,000. 

The  property  secured  consisted  of  completed  lines 
from  St.  Paul  via  St.  Anthony  to  Melrose,  a  distance 
of  104  miles,  and  from  Minneapolis  to  Breckenridge, 
a  distance  of  207  miles;  and  of  two  projected  lines, 
one  from  Sauk  Rapids  to  Brainerd  and  one  from  Mel- 
rose to  the  Red  River  at  St.  Vincent  on  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line.  On  these  latter  some  grading 
had  been  done  and  about  75  miles  of  track  had  been 
laid.  There  were  gaps  between  Melrose  and  Bames- 
ville,  Crookston  and  St.  Vincent,  that  must  be  filled 
quickly.  In  themselves,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
mise of  the  futiure,  these  were  scattered  tracks  in  a 
country  just  being  settled,  out  of  which  to  construct 
a  railway  system  and  on  which  to  base  the  financing 
of  their  purchase  and  development. 

We  advanced  the  money  to  build  the  Red  River 
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Valley  Railroad,  fourteen  miles  of  track  from  Crooks- 
ton  to  Fisher's  Landing,  on  the  Red  River,  making  a 
through  route  by  steamboat  from  that  point  to  Win- 
nipeg. While  negotiations  were  pending  and  also  after 
they  were  concluded  but  before  possession  could  be 
secured  through  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  had  to  be  done.  The  ex- 
tension from  Melrose  to  Bamesville  must  be  pushed, 
and  was  carried  thirty-three  miles,  as  far  as  Alexan- 
dria; and  ninety  miles  were  built  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  to  reach  the  Canadian  boundary.  The  former 
was  necessary  to  save  the  land  grant,  whose  time 
limit,  already  extended,  was  about  to  expire.  The 
latter  was  in  addition  to  connect  with  a  railroad  pro- 
jected by  the  Canadian  government  from  Winnipeg 
south.  As  the  properties  were  still  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  an  order  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  court 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  Minnesota  with 
fimds  fiunished  by  us.  Money  had  to  be  raised  to 
build  these  lines  and  to  furnish  equipment  necessary 
for  their  operation. 

In  May,  1879,  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba Railway  Company  was  organized  to  take  over 
all  these  properties,  whose  bonds  had  been  largely 
purchased,  whose  stocks  had  been  secured  and  whose 
assets  were  to  be  bought  in  under  foreclosiure.  It  had 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $15,000,000,  limited  by 
its  charter  to  $20,000,000,  and  made  two  mortgages  of 
$8,000,000  each.  George  Stephen  was  made  first  Pre- 
sident of  the  Company,  Richard  B.  Angus,  Vice  Pre- 
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sident,  and  I  was  chosen  General  Manager.  This 
placed  upon  me  the  practical  conduct  of  the  enterprise 
from  its  formal  inception. 

The  lines  of  the  new  system  turned  over  to  our 
possession  on  June  23;  1879,  comprised  a  mileage  of 
667  miles,  of  which  565  were  completed  and  102  under 
construction.  From  the  beginning  its  business  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  its  founders.  The  annual 
report  for  1880  showed  an  increase  in  earning  of  54 
per  cent,  and  land  sales  amounting  to  $1,200,000. 
And  now  began  the  long  task  of  building  up  the 
country.  No  sooner  was  a  mile  of  road  finished  than 
the  need  of  building  other  miles  became  appar^it. 
Before  Minnesota  had  filled  up,  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion was  passing  even  the  famous  Red  River  Valley 
country  and  flowing  into  Dakota.  By  1880  it  had 
become  necessary  to  add  a  line  down  the  Dakota  side 
of  the  Red  River,  to  plan  for  many  extensions  and 
branches,  and  two  local  companies,  building  lines  in 
western  Minnesota,  were  purchased. 

Only  a  detailed  history  of  the  railroad  could  follow 
step  by  step  the  progress  of  track  extension  and  the 
financial  arrangements  by  which  capital  was  furnished 
for  these  constant  and  always  growing  demands  from 
this  time  on.  In  a  brief  review  such  as  this,  I  can  call 
attention  only  to  what  may  fairly  be  called  points  of 
historic  interest  in  the  growth  of  what  is  now  the 
Great  Northern  System.  One  of  these  was  the  pro- 
vision of  an  eastern  outlet  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
An  interest  was  obtained  in  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth 
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Railroad  Company  in  1881.  This,  with  the  building 
of  the  link  from  St.  Cloud  to  Hinckley,  gave  the 
necessary  access  to  the  Great  Lakes,  until  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Eastern  Minnesota  in  1887  as  a  sub- 
sidiary company  furnished  a  permanent  outlet  and 
terminals.  I  was  made  Vice  President  of  the  Company 
November  1,  1881,  and  on  August  21,  1882,  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  a  position  whose  duties  I  was  to 
discharge  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  John  S. 
Kennedy,  who  had  joined  our  party  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Company,  was  elected  Vice  President. 
At  no  time  have  I  accepted  any  salary  for  my  services 
as  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
since  I  have  felt  that  I  was  sufficiently  compensated 
by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  in  which 
my  interest  has  always  been  large. 

Business  now  grew  more  and  more  rapidly,  the 
Northern  Pacific  was  about  completed  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  was  building  toward  the  Coast.  The  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  was  originally,  as  its  name 
implied,  intended  as  a  transcontinental  line.  The 
route  to  be  traversed  was  rich  in  fertile  soils  and 
abundance  of  mineral  and  forest  resources.  Quite  as 
important,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  it  admitted  of 
the  construction  of  a  line  with  grades  so  low  and  curves 
so  moderate  as  to  make  possible  cheaper  overland  car- 
riage than  had  ever  been  previoulsy  considered.  Mont- 
ana was  beginning  a  large  development  of  her  own; 
while  the  active  growth  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast, 
though  only  in  embryo,  could  be  foreseen.    In  1887 
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the  lines  of  the  Manitoba  were  extended  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Montana  Central.  This  latter  com- 
pany had  been  incorporated  early  in  January,  1886. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  occupying  a  field  in 
Montana  which  was  essential  to  the  future  trans- 
continental line,  valuable  in  itself  and  one  which 
others  were  already  preparing  to  secure,  we  had,  with 
some  friends,  organized  the  company  under  the  laws 
of  Montana.  Work  was  begun  at  once,  the  surveys 
being  made  in  the  coldest  winter  weather.  Construc- 
tion was  rushed.  The  track  was  completed  to  Helena 
in  1887  and  to  Butte  by  the  middle  of  1888.  A  branch 
to  Sand  Coulee  opened  up  the  coal  mines  of  that 
region,  furnishing  fuel  for  use  on  the  Montana  and 
Dakota  divisions  of  the  line,  and  for  the  development 
of  the  mining  interests  in  Montana  which  had  been 
obliged  up  to  that  time  to  bring  in  their  coal  from 
Wyoming.  The  work  of  extending  the  Manitoba  line 
to  connect  with  the  Montana  Central  launched  this 
Company  upon  the  most  active  period  of  construction 
ever  known  in  this  country. 

Five  hundred  continuous  miles  were  graded  between 
April  and  September,  1887,  and  by  November  18, 
643  miles  of  track  had  been  laid,  an  average  rate  of 
construction  of  3-3^  miles  for  each  working  day.  The 
annual  report  for  that  year  said:  "The  new  mileage 
imder  construction  within  the  period  covered  by  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  and  the  residue  of  the 
calendar  year  1887  .  .  .  amounts  to  the  relative- 
ly large  quantity  of  1,443.97  miles,  or  95.5  per  cent- 
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of  the  mileage  under  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  same  fiscal  year."  But  this  activity  on  the  main 
line  to  the  west  was  only  one  item  in  the  extension 
programme.  In  the  years  between  1882  and  1888  the 
stone  arch  bridge  and  terminals  in  Minneapolis  were 
completed;  the  Dakota  line  down  the  Red  River  was 
finished  to  a  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific; 
the  Casselton  branch  was  purchased;  a  line  was  built 
from  Willmar  to  Sioux  Falls;  and  afterward  extended 
to  Yankton;  some  railroads  in  South  Dakota  were 
bought;  the  Montana  Central  was  taken  over  at  cost, 
and  an  elevator  and  large  terminals  at  West  Superior 
were  arranged  for.  In  1889  the  line  to  Duluth  and 
West  Superior  was  completed,  giving  terminals  and 
dock  acconunodations  which  today  are  not  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  coimtry.  The  total  mileage  operated 
had  now  increased  to  3,030  miles.  The  Company  had 
also  begun  to  operate  its  own  steamships,  through  the 
Northern  Steamship  Company,  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  boats,  which  began  to  run  in  1888  and  1889, 
not  only  afforded  greater  dispatch  in  the  carriage  of 
grain  and  flour  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  Buffalo 
and  other  lake  ports,  but  they  made  the  railroad  .inde- 
pendent of  other  lake  lines.  It  was  thus  enabled  to 
protect  its  patrons,  and  to  prevent  its  reductions  in 
rates  from  being  absorbed  by  increases  made  by  the 
lines  east  of  its  lake  terminals. 

In  1889  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
was  organized,  to  bind  into  a  compact  whole  the  va- 
rious properties  that  had  grown  too  large  for  the 
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charter  limitations  of  the  old  Manitoba.  It  leased  aU 
the  property  of  the  latter  company,  and  was  prepared 
to  finance  the  undertakings  about  to  be  completed  or 
in  contemplation.  By  1893  the  line  was  opened  through 
to  Puget  Sound.  In  the  next  five  or  six  years  many 
improvements  were  made  by  relaying  track  with  heavi- 
er rails  and  by  changes  in  equipment  and  large  addi- 
tions thereto.  Branches  and  feeders  were  built  to  round 
out  the  system.  In  1897  a  more  direct  line  from  the 
head  of  the  lakes  to  the  west  was  created  by  pmrchase 
and  construction  that  completed  a  road  across  north- 
em  Minnesota  to  a  connection  with  the  main  line. 
The  taking  over  of  the  Seattle  &  Montana  which, 
like  the  Montana  Central,  had  been  built  by  us  to 
assure  adequate  terminals  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to 
enable  construction  to  go  forward  from  both  ends  of 
the  line  at^once,  extended  the  system  from  Seattle  to 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  In  1889  it  had  entered 
the  ore-producing  regions  of  northern  Minnesota  that 
was  to  give  it  a  large  addition  to  its  traffic. 

Just  as,  in  the  building  of  the  Montana  Central 
and  the  Seattle  &  Montana,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
thoroughly  the  country  in  advance  of  railroad  con- 
struction and  to  act  upon  that  knowledge,  so  these 
ore  lands  in  northern  Minnesota  had  to  be  examined; 
and  some  of  them  it  seemed  desirable  to  acquire,  with 
a  view  to  the  eflFect  upon  the  future  of  the  Company's 
business.  In  January,  1899,  1  purchased  the  Wright 
&  Davis  property,  consisting  of  a  line  of  railroad,  some 
logging  road  and  a  large  quantity  of  ore  lands.    The 
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purchase  for  $4,050,000  was  made  by  me  individually. 
My  purpose  was  to  secure  the  shipments  of  ore  from 
these  properties  for  the  Great  Northern;  and  the  profits 
from  the  mines,  if  there  were  any  profits,  for  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Company.  The  railroad  was  turned 
over  to  the  Great  Northern  at  cost.  The  ore  property 
was  transferred  at  cost  to  the  Lake  Superior  Company, 
Limited,  organized  October  20,  1900,  to  hold  in  trust, 
together  with  other  ore  interests  acquired  later.  A 
trust  to  administer  the  Great  Northern  Ore  Properties 
was  formed  December  7, 1906,  under  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  Great  Northern  Company.  This  trust  took 
over  the  ore  interests  acquired  by  me,  additional  ore 
lands  subsequently  secured  and  other  properties.  It 
issued  against  them  1,500,000  shares  of  certificates  of 
beneficial  interest,  which  were  distributed,  share  for 
share,  to  holders  of  Great  Northern  stock  at  the  time. 
The  stockholders  were  thus  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
benefits  accruing  from  the  whole  transaction.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  trustees  had  distributed 
a  total  of  $7,500,000  to  the  certificate  holders;  while 
the  future  value  of  the  properties  so  covered,  owing  to 
the  quality  and  accessibility  of  the  ore  and  the  demand 
of  the  iron  industry  for  new  supplies  of  raw  material, 
must  be  very  large. 

In  1901  the  Company  decided  to  open  negotiations 
for  the  joint  purchase  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quin- 
cy  Sj^tem  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific.  These  were  carried  to  a  successful  comple- 
tion by  the  issue  of  joint  collateral  trust  bonds  to  the 
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amount  of  $215,154,000;  secured  by  the  stock  of  the 
company  acquired.  Time  has  confirmed  the  wisdom 
of  this  act,  by  which  through  traffic  arrangements 
have  been  simplified,  and  the  public  has  gained  much 
by  the  drawing  together  of  markets  and  the  quick  and 
cheap  distribution  of  products  between  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  was  planned,  through  the  formation  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  to  form  a  holding  con- 
cern for  the  control  of  these  three  great  properties.  The 
purpose  was  to  prevent  a  dispersion  of  securities  that 
might  follow  where  large  amounts  were  held  by  men 
well  advanced  in  years,  and  so  to  secure  the  properties 
against  speculative  raids  by  interests  at  best  not  direct- 
ly concerned  in  the  progress  of  the  country  served  by 
these  lines.  This  was  declared  illegal,  under  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law,  by  a  divided  court,  upon  suit  by 
the  United  States  government,  and  the  Northern  Secu- 
rities Company  was  dissolved. 

In  1907  the  subsidiary  companies  controlled  by  the 
Great  Northern,  including  fourteen  railway  companies 
operated  as  a  part  of  it,  were  purchased  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Great  Northern  System,  making  of  these 
related  parts  one  homogeneous  whole.  In  the  same 
year  I  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  System,  and  be- 
came Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, — ^the  office 
that  I  lay  down  today.  The  work  of  extension  and 
improvement  has  gone  forward  steadily.  By  the  con- 
struction of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  line,  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  Great 
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Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  obtamed  jomtly 
entry  over  their  own  tracks  into  Portland.  Lines  are 
now  being  constructed  through  eastern  Oregon  that 
will  open  up  a  large  and  productive  country.  In  1909 
the  Burlington  obtained  control  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern;  so  that  the  Great  Northern  covers,  directly 
or  over  the  tracks  of  allied  lines,  a  territory  reaching 
from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  Supe- 
rior on  the  east  to  Puget  Sound  and  Portland  on  the 
west,  and  from  Galveston  to  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  Great  Northern  Sjrstem  has  grown  from 
less  than  400  miles  of  the  original  purchase  to  7,407 
miles. 

I  have  some  pride  in  the  fact  that,  while  constantly 
increasing  both  the  volume  and  the  eflficiency  of  its 
service,  the  Great  Northern  has  at  the  same  time 
carried  to  market  the  products  of  the  country  at  rates 
which  have  greatly  developed  the  territory  served  by 
its  lines.  If  the  freight  and  passenger  rates  in  force 
in  1881  had  remained  unchanged  until  1910,  the  total 
revenue  collected  from  both  sources  for  the  thirty  years 
would  have  been  $1,966,279,194.80.  The  revenue  actu- 
ally collected  was  $698,867,239.91.  The  saving  to  ship- 
pers by  the  rate  reductions  which  this  represents  was 
$1,267,411,954.89,  or  nearly  twice  the  total  amount 
received  by  the  railroad.  The  average  par  value  of  its 
outstanding  stock  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
during  the  same  time  was  $155,576,917.  Rate  reduc- 
tions in  thirty  years  saved  to  the  public  more  than 
eight  times  the  average  capitalization.  In  other  words, 
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the  railroad  could  have  paid  cash  for  the  entire  par 
value  of  its  stocks  and  bonds  in  less  than  every  four 
years  out  of  its  earnings.  I  hope  this  may  be  consi- 
dered a  fair  division. 

The  results  herein  smnmarized  could  not  have  been 
obtained  without  the  co-operation  of  a  staff  of  able 
and  devoted  assistants,  trained  to  administrative  work 
and  grounded  in  right  methods.  It  was  clear  to  me 
from  the  first  that  the  railroad  must  net  more  for  the 
money  it  expended  than  the  returns  generally  accept- 
ed at  the  time.  High  efficiency  could  be  achieved  only 
through  the  work  of  highly  efficient  men  working  with 
the  best  appliances.  The  staff  was  built  up  by  recog- 
nizing intelligence  and  merit  through  promotions  as 
vacancies  occurred  in  the  Company's  service,  and  by 
establishing  throughout  a  morale  that  was  recognized 
by  employes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  result 
has  been  competence  and  loyalty,  physical  efficiency 
and  financial  success. 

I  shall  give  only  a  short  summary  of  the  financing 
of  this  great  undertaking.  The  Great  Northern  was 
built  by  the  money  furnished  by  its  stock  and  bond 
holders  and|with  what  it  earned.  As  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  it  obtained  some  frag- 
ments of  a  land  grant  in  Minnesota  to  that  company. 
With  thejproceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands  nearly 
$13,000,000  of  bonds  were  retired  and  the  annual  inter- 
est charge  has  been  correspondingly  reduced.  All  the 
other  transcontinental  lines  had  received  large  subsi- 
dies in  cash  or  land  grants,  or  both.  They  suffered  the 
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check  of  financial  stresses  and  passed  through  receiver- 
ships and  reorganizations.  The  Great  Northern,  which 
includes  the  Manitoba,  never  failed,  never  passed  a 
dividend,  never  was  financially  insecure  in  any  time  of 
panic.  For  thirty-three  years  its  credit  has  been  unim- 
paired and  its  resources  equal  to  any  demands  upon 
them;  and  in  times  of  financial  distress  it  has  been  able 
to  assist  materially  in  moving  the  crops  of  the  North- 
west. The  security  of  the  investments  of  the  holders 
of  stock  and  bonds  has  always  been  a  first  considera- 
tion; and  the  success  and  prosperity  that  attend  the 
Company  today  have  not  been  purchased  either  by 
any  doubtful  transactions  in  the  stock  market  or  at 
the  cost  of  one  dollar  ever  conunitted  by  man  or  woman 
to  this  Company  in  trust. 

When  we  obtained  an  option  on  the  securities  of 
the  old  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Company,  no  individual  or 
financial  house  in  Europe  or  America,  outside  of  those 
associated  with  us,  would  have  taken  the  bargain  off 
our  hands.  By  a  few  it  was  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
ventiu-e,  by  most  as  a  hopeless  mistake.  As  has  been 
said,  obligations  aggregating  about  $44,000,000  were 
capitalized  at  a  little  over  $31,000,000.  The  first  stock 
issue  was  $15,000,000.  The  increase  of  capitalization 
from  that  day  to  this  has  followed  step  by  step  the 
growth  of  the  property,  though  falling  far  below  its 
aggregate  cost.  Millions  of  earnings  have  been  used 
in  betterments  and  new  construction  that  are  usually 
covered  by  the  sale  of  stock  and  bonds. 

The  stock  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba 
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was  limited  by  its  charter  to  $20,000,000.  When  the 
Great  Northern  was  organized  it  took  over  the  charter 
of  the  Minneapolis  &  St,  Cloud  Railway  Company. 
The  capital  stock  was  made  $20,000,000,  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  $40,000,000,  in  half  common 
and  half  preferred.  This  was  further  increased  to 
$45,000,000  in  1893  and  to  $75,000,000  in  1898,  none 
of  which  was  issued  as  conunon  stock,  but  all  made 
uniform  in  character  and  all  shares  having  equal  rights. 
As  the  addition  of  mileage,  the  purchase  of  many  minor 
companies,  the  consolidation  of  all  the  originally  sepa- 
rate corporations  into  one  system,  with  the  exchange  of 
its  stock  for  theirs,  and  the  addition  of  equipment  and 
betterments  required,  the  capital  stock  was  added  to 
from  time  to  time.  In  1899  it  became  $99,000,000;  in 
1901,  $125,000,000;  in  1905,  $150,000,000;  and  m  1906, 
$210,000,000,  at  which  figure  it  stands  today.  Every 
dollar  of  this  represents  honest  value  received.  But 
the  problems  of  its  issue  and  disposal,  the  creation  of 
a  market  for  securities,  the  safeguarding  of  it  against 
attack  and  its  maintenance  as  an  investment  attrac- 
tive and  secure  were  difficult  and  slow  of  solution. 
The  Company  has  now  acquired  a  standing  which 
nothing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  can  impair. 
The  issue  and  placing  of  bonds  was  in  some  re- 
spects simpler  and  in  some  more  complex  than  the 
distribution  of  stock.  At  the  time  when  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  was  organized  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  the  railroad  world  was  governed  by  a 
code  now  done  away  with.  It  was  the  general  practice 
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to  build  new  roads  with  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues. 
The  accompanying  stock  was  considered  the  legitimate 
property  of  the  promoters,  who  were  accustomed  to 
use  part  of  it  as  a  bonus  to  the  subscribers  for  bonds. 
When  profits  were  large,  stock  dividends  were  held 
perfectly  proper;  and  the  general  practice  of  railroads 
was  to  divide  all  profits  in  sight,  and  charge  to  capital- 
ization aU  expenditures  that  could  be  so  covered. 
This  code  and  these  policies  were  those  not  merely  of 
speculators  or  railroad  managers,  but  were  publicly 
sanctioned  both  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  conduct  of 
the  business  and  ethically.  This  difference  of  standards 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  whenever  one  deals 
with  railroad  developments  dating  much  earlier  than 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

During  1878,  before  the  road  was  organized,  112 
miles  of  track  were  built,  and  more  than  that  the  year 
following.  A  large  amoimt  of  equipment  was  bought. 
To  cover  this  outlay  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  second 
mortgage  issue  of  $8,000,000  was  used.  There  was 
originally  a  limit  of  bond  issues  to  $12,000  per  mile  of 
single  track  road;  which  was  found  to  be  insufficient 
even  for  work  mostly  on  prairie.  In  1880  the  Dakota 
Extension  mortgage  was  authorized  of  which 
$5,676,000  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  were  issued  from  time 
to  time,  and  this  total  of  less  than  $22,000,000  covered 
the  whole  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Company  down 
to  1883.  But  it  by  no  means  covered  the  actual  expend- 
itures for  which  bonds  might  legitimately  be  issued. 

The  period  from  1879  to  1883,  when  the  raibroad 
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was  still  an  experiment  in  the  minds  of  most  Eastern 
capitalists^  was  not  a  time  to  enlarge  the  volume  of 
securities  or  ask  outside  capital  to  bid  for  them.  All 
that  this  could  have  secured  would  have  been  some 
sales  at  much  below  par  and  an  impaired  credit.  Yet 
money  must  be  had  to  keep  going  the  extension  which 
was  creating  a  new  Northwest;  and,  through  that,  a 
profitable  and  assured  future  for  the  Company.  So 
another  method  was  adopted.  The  Company  diverted 
to  these  uses  the  money  which  might  have  been  divided 
as  profits  among  the  stockholders.  At  one  time  210 
miles  of  road  were  built  and  $1,700,000  were  spent  on 
equipment  without  a  bond  issue.  The  Company  be- 
came its  own  banker  while  waiting  for  a  favorable 
market  to  be  created.  The  stockholders  temporarily 
renounced  their  profits  in  order  to  leave  their  money 
in  the  enterprise.  But  it  remained  their  money,  and 
their  title  to  it  was  indisputable.  It  was  costing  now 
very  much  more  than  $12,000  a  mile  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial track.  In  all,  about  $11,000,000  of  profits  were 
put  intp  new  construction  and  betterments.  The 
stockholder  of  that  day  expected  these  profits  to  be 
distributed.  His  right  to  them  was  sanctioned  by 
public  opinion  as  well  as  by  custom  and  law.  It  was 
recognized  in  1883. 

In  that  year  the  credit  foundation  of  the  Company 
was  broadened  and  its  methods  systematized  by  the 
authorization  of  $50,000,000  consolidated  mortgage 
bonds.  Of  this  amount,  $19,426,000  were  reserved  to 
retire  prior  bonds,  $10,574,000  were  to  be  issued  im- 
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mediately  and  the  remaining  $20,000,000  were  to  be 
issued  only  on  the  construction  thereafter  of  additional 
track  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  mile, 
although  the  cost  per  mile  was  often  as  high  as  $25,000, 
and  the  cost  of  terminals  added  largely  to  this  sum. 
Of  the  $10,574,000  bonds  issued  on  execution  of  the 
mortgage,  $10,000,000  were  sold  to  the  stockholders 
at  par,  payable  ten  per  cent,  in  cash  and  ninety  per 
cent,  in  the  property  that  had  been  constructed  or 
acquired  with  the  stockholders'  money,  thus  returning 
to  them  $9,000,000  of  the  forced  loans  taken  from  them 
by  sequestration  of  $11,000,000  of  their  profits  during 
the  previous  years.  To  the  stockholders  the  only  dif- 
ference was  they  received  a  portion  of  the  legitimate 
earnings  of  the  Company  in  the  shape  of  bonds  instead 
of  cash,  and  were  deprived  of  the  personal  use  of  it 
during  the  time  that  it  had  been  used  by  the  Company. 
The  difference  to  the  Company  was  $2,000,000,  or  more, 
as  it  sold  to  its  stockholders  at  par  bonds  which  if 
placed  on  the  market  three  years  before  could  have 
been  sold  only  at  a  heavy  discount;  besides  it  was  an 
indispensable  aid  to  immediate  growth  and  a  conser- 
vation and  building  up  of  credit.  The  difference  to 
the  public  was  not  a  penny  either  way. 

As  branch  lines  were  built  or  acquired  their  bonds 
were  guaranteed.  In  1887  an  issue  of  $25,000,000  on 
lines  in  Montana  was  authorized.  Some  improvement 
bonds  were  issued.  The  extension  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  financed  by  the  issue  of  £6,000,000  of  mortgage 
bonds  against  the  extension  lines  by  the  Manitoba 
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Company.  In  1889  the  bonded  debt  had  become 
$60,985,000.  The  Great  Northern,  which  now  took  the 
place  of  the  other  companies,  issued  collateral  trust 
bonds,  which  were  afterward  retired  from  the  proceeds 
of  stock  issues  in  1898.  It  assumed  the  payment  of 
bonds,  principal  and  interest,  of  the  companies  taken 
into  the  system;  and  its  bonded  debt  thus  became 
$125,975,909  in  1908,  of  which  over  $28,000,000  were 
held  as  free  assets  in  the  Company^s  treasury.  Last 
year  the  total  bonds  on  the  property  outstanding  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  amounted  to  $144,331,909. 

Of  this  total,  $35,000,000  were  part  of  the  issue  of 
first  and  refunding  mortgage  gold  bonds  authorized  in 
1911;  which  brings  us  to  the  final  standardization  of 
the  Company's  securities  and  the  act  by  which  it  pro- 
vided against  future  contingencies.  This  issue,  of 
$600,000,000  in  all,  stands  to  the  big  systems  of  today 
as  the  $50,000,000  issue  of  consolidated  bonds  did  to 
the  small  system  of  twenty-eight  years  before.  It 
creates  a  financial  clearing  house  through  which  its 
several  outstanding  securities  may  be  converted  into 
one  of  standard  form  and  value;  and  it  forms  in  addi- 
tion a  reservoir  of  authorized  credit  so  carefully  guarded 
by  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage  that  it  cannot  be 
abused  or  dissipated,  yet  so  ample  that  it  will  supply 
all  needs  for  probably  fifty  years  to  come.  No  private 
estate  in  this  country  is  more  carefully  provided  against 
the  future  than  is  the  property  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company.  All  prior  mortgages  become  closed, 
and  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  $600,000,000  is  to 
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be  used  to  redeem  bonds  issued  under  them  and  those 
issued  to  buy  the  Company's  interest  in  the  Burling- 
ton. Nearly  $123,000,000  may  be  used  to  cover  the 
cost  of  other  properties  acquired  or  to  be  acquired; 
while  $100,000,000  may  be  issued,  at  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  per  annum,  to  cover  the  cost  of  future 
construction,  acquisition  and  betterments. 

The  financial  outlook  of  this  Company  is  as  well 
assured  as  that  of  most  governments.  It  has  a  provis- 
ion made  now,  deliberately  and  not  under  any  pressure 
of  necessity,  for  the  work  of  years  to  come.  That  pro- 
vision may  be  utilized  in  lean  years  and  held  in  suspense 
in  fat  years,  so  as  always  to  realize  the  best  prices  for 
securities  and  to  keep  the  credit  of  the  Company  unim- 
paired. No  emergency  can  surprise  it.  It  is  financed 
for  a  period  beyond  which  it  would  be  fanciful  to  attempt 
to  provide.  And  the  development  of  its  business 
throughout  every  part  of  the  practically  half  a  conti- 
nent which  it  serves  makes  the  payment  of  dividends 
on  the  stock  as  certain  as  that  of  its  bond  coupons. 
There  has  never  been  a  default  in  either.  There  has 
never  been  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  or  bonds  issued 
that  was  not  paid  for  in  cash,  property  or  services  at 
its  actual  cash  value  at  the  time.  The  stock  has  paid 
a  dividend  ever  since  1882,  and  since  1900  the  rate  has 
remained  steadily  at  7  per  cent. 

The  occasion  permits  no  more  than  this  condensed 
statement,  passing  in  hasty  review  the  fortunes  of  the 
railroad  enterprise  for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  The 
first  phase  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  System  is 
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ended.  The  value  of  the  property  is  founded  on  the 
resources  of  the  country  it  traverses.  From  the  head 
of  the  lakes  to  Puget  Sound  this  is  rich  agricultural 
land.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  of  the  line  run 
through  mountain  valleys,  but  even  these  are  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  Barring  only  the  actual  summits 
of  the  mountain  passes,  the  country  is  capable,  imder 
the  best  modem  agricultural  treatment,  of  multiply- 
ing its  wealth  indefinitely  and  furnishing  increasing 
and  profitable  tonnage  for  years  to  come.  The  Great 
Northern  is  now  wrought  so  firmly  into  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  corporate  body  of  the  land  as  to  have 
fitted  itself  permanently  into  the  natural  frame  of 
things.  So  far  as  any  creation  of  human  effort  can  be 
made,  it  will  be  proof  against  the  attacks  of  time. 

Not  lightly  may  the  relation  between  a  man  and 
the  work  in  which  he  has  had  a  vital  part  be  set  aside. 
My  personal  interest  in  the  Great  Northern  remains  as 
keen  as  ever.  The  financial  interest  of  myself  and 
family  in  it  is  larger  now  than  it  ever  was  at  any  time 
in  the  past  and  any  change  would  more  probably  in- 
crease than  diminish  it.  While  I  shall  be  no  longer  the 
responsible  head  of  the  Great  Northern  I  will  contri- 
bute henceforth  such  coimsel  and  advice  as  may  seem 
best  from  one  no  longer  holding  the  throttle  valve  or 
controlling  the  brake. 

Most  men  who  have  really  lived  have  had,  in  some 
shape,  their  great  adventure.  This  railway  is  mine.  I 
feel  that  a  labor  and  a  service  so  called  into  being, 
touching  at  so  many  points  the  lives  of  so  many  millions 
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with  its  ability  to  serve  the  country,  and  its  firmly 
established  credit  and  reputation,  will  be  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  permanent  value  and  that  it  no  longer 
depends  upon  the  life  or  labor  of  any  single  individual. 

JAMES  J.  HILL. 
July  1,  1912. 
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MINNESOTA'S  AGRICULTURE 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BT 

MR.  JAMES  J.  HILL 
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AT 

The  Second  Minnesota  Consenration  and 

Agricultural  Development  Congress^ 

Minneapolis^  Minnesota 

NOVEMBER  19,  1912. 


The  first  business  of  real  conservation  is  to  lift 
agriculture  to  the  rank  of  a  science  well  understood 
and  practically  applied.  This  second  congress  to  rep- 
resent and  express  oflficially  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  has  taken  a  leading 
place  in  the  development  and  support  of  the  conser- 
vation idea,  will  find  no  subject  more  congenial  to  its 
purpose,  none  more  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole  conservation  program  than 
some  study  of  farm  conditions  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  improved. 

Big  crop  years  have  their  disadvantages  as  well  as 
their  compensations.  People  read  returns  from  the 
harvest  fields  this  fall  and  conclude  that  soil  fertility 
cannot  have  been  impaired  where  the  yield  per  acre  is 
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so  far  above  the  average.  Worse  yet,  the  fanner  him- 
self, lulled  into  false  security  by  the  large  crop  of  1912, 
unconsciously  assumes  that  this  year's  experience  is 
likely  to  be  repeated  without  any  special  effort  on  his 
part.  He  must  be  convinced,  instead,  that  seasons 
like  the  present  are  only  breathing  spaces  for  rectify- 
ing the  errors  of  the  past.  The  lean  years  will  come 
again.  They  will  be  leaner  than  ever  unless  the  les- 
sons of  experience  are  accepted.  No  time  can  be  more 
opportune  than  the  present  for  a  study  of  the  actual 
situation  of  agriculture,  in  Minnesota  especially,  and 
the  best  means  of  raising  it  to  a  higher  level  of  effici- 
ency. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  it  is  a  fallhig  occupa- 
tion. The  federal  census  draws  the  Ime  between  rural 
and  urban  population  at  places  containing  2,500  peo- 
ple. This  indicates  the  rural  population  larger  than  it 
actually  is,  since  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller  centers 
whose  population  is  not  strictly  rural,  and  no  consider- 
able part  of  it  engaged  in  farm  pursuits.  But,  accept- 
ing that  division,  here  are  the  facts  concerning  the 
population  changes  in  the  last  thirty  years: 

1880    1890    1900    1910 

Urban        29.5   36.1    40.5   46.3 

Rural        70.5   63.9   59.5    53.7 

In  thirty  years  the  rural  population  of  the  United 

States  has  fallen  24  per  cent.    Between  1900  and  1910 

the  total  population  of  the  United  States  increased  21 

per  cent,  the  urban  34.8  and  the  rural  11.2.    How  do 

we  fare  here  in  Minnesota,  a  state  not  yet  two  gener- 
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ations  removed  from  the  pioneer  period?  Where  the 
rising  wave  of  agricultural  population  ought  to  be  at 
its  highest  point,  the  tide  is  almost  at  the  turn.  The 
relative  increase  of  population  in  Minnesota  in  the  last 
ten  years  was  as  follows: 

1900  1910 

Urban  34.1  41 

Rural  63.9  59 

In  the  last  decade  the  total  population  increase  of 
Mmnesota  was  324,314.  Of  this  total,  238,603  belong 
to  the  counties  of  Hennepin,  Ramsey  and  St.  Louis, 
containing  the  three  great  cities  of  the  state,  and  only 
85,711  to  the  other  counties.  In  other  words,  while  the 
total  population  of  the  state  increased  18.5  per  cent, 
that  of  the  three  counties  mentioned  increased  49.5, 
and  that  of  the  entire  area  outside  of  them  only  7  per 
cent.  The  three  counties  absorbed  73.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole  increase,  and  the  outside  territory  captured  but 
26.4  per  cent  of  it.  The  number  of  farms,  which  is  in 
some  respects  a  still  more  accurate  gauge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industry,  remained  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. There  were  154,659  in  the  state  in  1900,  and 
156,137  in  1910;  the  increase  for  the  ten  years  being 
only  1,478,  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Has  this  virtual  arresting  of  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple to  the  soil  which  created  the  development  of  the 
Northwest  been  offset  by  better  farming  and  a  rise  in 
acreage  production?  Again  the  records  give  an  empha- 
tic reply.  Since  a  selected  year  may  happen  to  be  one 
of  either  exceptionally  high  or  low  production,  a  com- 
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parison  of  ten-year  averages  gives  most  convincing  re- 
sults. Here  are  the  average  jrields  for  the  first  and  the 
last  ten  year  periods  covered  by  the  official  figures  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Com  Wheat      Oats      Barley 

1870-1879    Bus.        32.5  14.3        34.0        26.1 

1900-1909    Bus.        29.4  13.0        31.7        25.7 

For  forty  years,  including  a  period  marked  by  the 
greatest  advance  in  other  industries,  immense  growth 
of  railroad  transportation,  lowering  of  rates  on  farm 
commodities  to  our  principal  markets,  and  all  the  in- 
ducements that  should  bring  men  to  the  farm  and  in  • 
crease  its  output,  farm  population  receives  only  a  small 
increase,  the  number  of  farms  remains  almost  the  same, 
and  the  acre  yield  of  four  principal  crops  shows  a  fall- 
ing off  in  every  case.  There  are  many  resources  and 
lines  of  progress  in  Minnesota  to  which  the  booster's 
art  can  be  applied  truthfully.  But  the  facts  just  cited, 
which  are  striking  enough  to  deserve  the  attention  of 
all  thoughtful  people,  prove  that  agriculture  in  this 
state  is  in  a  poor  way.  Take  Southern  Minnesota  as  a 
type  of  the  change  in  progress.  In  the  ten  years  ended 
in  1910,  the  thirty-one  counties  lying  south  of  the  Min- 
nesota River  actually  lost  over  5,000  of  their  people,  a 
decline  of  about  1  per  cent.  In  this  distinctly  agricul- 
tural district  there  were  2,768,  or  4  1-3  per  cent,  fewer 
farms  in  1910  than  in  1900.  This  happened  notwith- 
standing an  increase  in  the  same  ten  years  of  75  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  aU  farm  property  in  the  same  coun- 
ties. 
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Men  are  being  wasted  in  the  city  who  are  needed 
in  the  country.  The  lives  of  those  who  are  fixed  by 
choice  or  necessity  to  the  soil  are  to  some  extent  wast- 
ed because  consumed  in  unintelligent  and  ineffectual 
efforts.  The  soil  is  being  unskillfully  treated  and  is  re- 
turning a  diminishing  product,  although  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  this  product  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased. There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
conservation  principle  or  its  application  to  material 
interests  so  serious  as  this  caU  for  a  restoration  of  this 
primal  asset  and  fundamental  industry,  without  which 
civilization  must  decline,  wealth  vanish,  and  the  life  of 
man  sink  to  a  much  lower  plane.  The  young  people  of 
the  farm  are  drawn  to  the  city.  The  man  who  took  up 
a  claim  years  ago  sells  it  at  a  high  figure  and  retires  to 
enjoy  a  few  years  of  mental  and  physical  dry  rot  in 
the  nearest  town.  The  immigrant  stops  in  the  metro- 
polis, or  remains  in  the  factory,  the  packing-house  or 
the  mine.  Back  of  it  aU  lies  one  dominating  reason. 
The  choice  of  occupation  is  determined  for  the  average 
man,  other  things  being  equal,  by  the  prospect  of  pecuni- 
ary gain.  That  lure  takes  the  boy  and  girl  to  the  city. 
Farm  property  is  valuable  and  its  total  large,  but  farm 
profits  are  often  uncertain  and  usually  small.  Financi- 
ally considered,  farming  pays  the  highest  rate  of  aU  the 
principal  employments  for  capital  borrowed  and  the 
smallest  return  on  capital  values.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  reverse  the  order  of  these  figures,  to  make  farming 
more  highly  and  steadily  remunerative,  before  there 
will  be  any  large  growth  or  even  stability  in  the  total 
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of  farm  population. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  handicap  which  agricul- 
ture has  carried^  an  artificial  burden  has  been  put  upon 
it  by  legal  discrimination.  The  law  guarantees  to  the 
manufacturer  relief  from  competition  below  a  certain 
point.  It  tells  the  farmer  to  go  ahead^  help  himself 
and  "devil  take  the  hindmost'\  For  a  tariff  on  any 
agricultural  product  of  which  we  ourselves  export  a  big 
surplus  cannot  affect  the  price  of  it  by  the  smallest 
fraction  of  a  cent.  Now  compare  the  results  of  the  two 
methods  of  treatment.  The  number  of  farms  in  Minne- 
sota, as  has  been  shown,  increased  but  1,478,  or  less 
than  1  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1910.  But  the  state- 
aided,  protected  industry  of  manufacturing  in  aU  its 
branches  saw  an  increase  of  35.87  per  cent  in  the  ten 
years  from  1899  to  1909.  The  number  of  farms  in  the 
whole  United  States  increased  less  than  11  per  cent  in 
the  last  ten  years;  the  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments increased  over  24  per  cent  in  one-half 
that  time. 

The  history  of  civilization  shows  how  the  choice  of 
occupations  varies  with  the  rate  of  profit.  It  is  neither 
desirable  nor  possible  to  aid  the  farmer  by  the  same 
method  appUed  to  build  up  manufacturing.  All  pre- 
tence of  that  is  the  foolish  talk  of  politicians  straining 
their  consciences  for  a  vote.  What,  then,  can  be  done? 
Conservation  will  amply  justify  itself  if  it  shows  how 
the  profits  of  agriculture  may  be  so  increased  that  it 
will  attract  enterprising  and  ambitious  young  men  and 
women,  and  hold  men  on  the  farm  instead  of  driving 
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them  away  in  discouragement.  Exactly  what  remedies 
will  effect  this  change  of  status,  and  how  are  they  to 
be  applied? 

Some  minor  suggestions  have  been  made*and  press- 
ed upon  the  public  which  may  first  be  noted  and  dis- 
posed of.  President  Taft  advised,  in  a  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  states,  and  has  since  amplified  and 
emphasized  the  idea,  that  land  credit  be  enlarged  and 
made  more  available.  The  idea  has  much  to  commend 
it.  He  estimates  the  annual  interest  charge  carried  by 
the  farm  at  $510,000,000,  and  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest at  83^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  rates  of  from 
4}/2  to  33^  in  Germany  and  France.  But,  accepting 
these  figures  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  situation,  they 
still  represent  merely  one  sympton  of  a  disease.  It  is 
the  disease,  and  not  the  sympton,  with  which  we  must 
contend.  When  the  things  have  been  done  that  should 
be  done,  this  evil  will  correct  itself.  Capital  moves 
surely  toward  the  safest  and  most  remunerative  fields 
for  investment.  That  rates  on  farm  loans  are  still  too 
high  is  not  due  so  much  to  a  deficiency  of  provision  for 
farm  credit  as  to  the  bad  management  of  the  industry 
itself,  which  makes  it  a  poor  credit  risk.  If  a  man  is  so 
using  his  acres  that  he  is  able  to  eke  from  them  only  a 
bare  living,  what  basis  has  he  for  credit,  though  billions 
of  capital  were  available?  We  shall  see  presently  how 
vastly  different  is  the  condition  of  the  German  farmer 
and  his  standing  as  a  borrower.  Realized  or  prospec- 
tive profits  and  ability  to  pay  are  the  builders  of  easy 
credit  and  low  rates.    The  argument  for  artificial  en- 
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largement  of  credit  runs  in  a  circle  and  returns  to  its 
starting  point.  When  the  value  of  the  collateral— which 
is  the  land  and  what  it  produces — ^reaches  a  proper 
figure,  no  artificial  encouragement  will  be  needed. 
Assistance  by  state  or  nation  will  do  less  to  extend  the 
farmer's  credit  than  an  increase  of  farm  profits. 

Those  who  compare  the  land  credit  systems  of 
France  and  Germany  with  ours  and  assign  to  them  all 
the  difference  between  interest  rates  in  the  two  fields 
omit  the  principal  factor,  which  is  the  difference  in 
production  per  acre.  It  makes  a  big  difference  in  both 
cash  and  credit  resources.  A  man  who  is  growing  13 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  getting  fewer  bushels 
every  year,  cannot  borrow  on  the  same  terms  as  one 
who  is  getting  more  than  twice  that  crop  from  his  land 
and  regularly  increasing  the  amount.  Some  tremend- 
ously interesting  facts  in  this  connection  are  given  in 
a  report  on  the  Sugar  Beet  Industry,  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate Document  within  the  last  few  months.  Its  charts 
show  that,  omitting  fractions,  the  wheat  harvested  per 
acre  in  Germany  rose  from  17  plus  bushels  in  1879  to 
30  plus  in  1909,  while  in  the  United  States  it  was  going 
from  13  plus  to  15  plus.  The  percentages  of  increase 
during  these  thirty  years  in  the  principal  crops  of  the 
two  countries  were  as  follows: 

Wheat      Rye      Barley        Oats 
Germany  77.  96.8     67.  85.9 

United  States  14.4         11.  1.25  5.6 

Of  these  four  cereals  combined,  the  United  States  in 
1909  produced  1,947,065,000  bushels,  from  88,944,000 
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acres.  Germany  produced  1,373,000,000  bushels,  or 
about  30  per  cent  less,  on  34,378,536  acres,  an  area  60 
per  cent  less.  The  beet  sugar  advocates  argue  that 
sugar  beet  cultivation  raises  the  average  production  of 
all  other  crops  raised  in  the  same  district.  The  figures 
show  this  to  be  true.  It  is  due,  however,  not  to  any 
virtue  in  the  beet,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
grown  successfully  without  deep  plowing,  frequent  har- 
rowing and  a  general  resort  to  more  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. That  will  insure  large  crops  of  anjrthing  where 
the  soil  is  not  sterile.  Whatever  the  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive sugar  beet  statistics  may  prove  in  other  respects, 
they  establish  conclusively,  by  such  comparisons  as 
that  between  the  United  States  and  Gennany  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  practicability  of  doubling  by 
better  methods  the  acre  yield  of  all  our  principal  farm 
products.  The  true  remedy  for  lack  of  capital  at  rea- 
sonable rates  is  the  substitution  of  modem  for  antiquat- 
ed, and  correct  for  mistaken  agricultural  methods. 

Another  favorite  theory  of  the  time  is  that  farm 
profits  are  kept  low  by  the  increased  cost  of  living.  But 
the  rise  in  prices  of  commodities  produced  on  the  farm 
adds  to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Here  are  some 
prices  of  farm  products;  the  first  figure  in  each  case 
being  the  highest  New  York  or  Chicago  price  in  1905, 
and  the  second  being  the  highest  figure  reached  in  the 
same  market  during  1912,  up  to  October  1 :  Live  hogs, 
$5.65  and  $8.85;  Butter,  22  and  32;  Eggs,  35  and  42; 
Cheese,  133^  and  16J^.  Grain  prices  have  risen  also, 
though  not  so  much,  while  hay  went  from  $11.50  per 
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ton  for  baled  timothy  to  $18.00.  The  heaviest  tax  on 
the  farmer,  as  on  all  the  rest  of  us,  is  very  significant, 
on  the  other  hand,  because  it  furnishes  the  principal 
and  most  neglected  explanation  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  This  is  the  tremendous  rise  in  all  kinds  of 
wages.  There  is  an  actual  national  shortage  of  labor. 
Immigration  is  still  large,  but  it  is  being  partly  balanc- 
ed by  the  annual  return  to  Europe  of  those  who  have 
got  together  their  httle  fortunes  and  are  returning  to 
the  old  home.  Those  who  stay  here  do  not  go  to  the 
farm,  as  they  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  native- 
bom  American  is  ceasing  to  do  actual  manual  labor  on 
the  land.  So  some  part  of  the  crop  is  lost  every  year 
because  help  cannot  be  obtained  on  any  terms.  Three 
dollars  a  day  has  been  refused  this  season  for  unskilled 
labor.  No  matter  what  the  wage,  the  cry  is  always  for 
more  men.  Wages  are  the  most  important  element  in 
the  cost  of  production,  and  must  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  prices  and  regulate  or  destroy  profits.  The  fallacy 
that  wages  may  be  advanced  indefinitely  without  a 
corresponding  rise  of  prices  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
assumption  in  the  discussions  of  the  day. 

Except  where  unfair  and  arbitrary  conditions  are 
enforced  by  law,  wages  and  prices  vary  exactly  as  the 
two  terms  of  an  equation.  Any  marked  and  continu- 
ous change  in  one  aflFects  and  is  reflected  by  the  other. 
A  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  shows 
that,  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1894  to  1907,  the  aver- 
age wages  paid  in  4,169  establishments  rose  31.6  per 
cent.  The  wages  of  farm  labor,  according  to  the  Federal 
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Department  of  Agriculture's  reports,  increased  from 
$18.33  per  month  for  men  without  board  in  1890,  to 
$27.50  in  1910;  and  for  labor  with  board  from  $12.45 
to  $19.21.  The  increase  is  about  50  per  cent.  Within 
the  last  two  years  there  has  been  another  almost  un- 
precedented advance.  If  prices  had  not  risen  corres- 
pondingly, the  farms  must  have  gone  untilled  and  the 
factories  been  silent.  Taking  an  average  of  the  prices 
of  fifteen  principal  articles  of  consumption  from  1890 
to  1899  as  100,  the  average  for  the  United  States  in 
1911  was  146.9.  By  June,  1912,  it  had  cUmbed  to  158.1. 
The  relative  prices  of  the  articles  of  food  used  in  work- 
ingmen's  families  had  risen  to  143  in  1911,  and  to  154 
in  June,  1912.  The  index  numbers  used  by  commer- 
cial reports  show  that  general  prices  were  43.6  per  cent 
higher  in  1911  than  in  1896.  All  these  figures  unite  to 
prove  that  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  rise  of  wages  have 
corresponded  very  closely. 

Much  may  be  done  to  aid  the  farmer  by  equalizing 
prices  between  him  and  the  city  consumer  through  co- 
operation in  distribution.  It  speaks  ill  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  organized  ability  of  the  United  States  that 
we  are  still  far  behind  most  other  countries  of  the  world 
in  this  particular.  While  the  profits  of  the]]middleman 
are  often  exaggerated,  they  are  for  the  most  part  econ- 
omic waste.  On  October  3,  of  this  year,  [eggs  were  sell- 
ing in  a  town  only  forty  miles  distant  from  St.  Paul  for 
20  cents  a  dozen,  while  the  St.  Paul  retail  price  was  as 
high  as  35  cents.  The  butter  prices  on  the  same  day  in 
the  two  places  were  28  and  32  cents  per  pound.    The 
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town  referred  to  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  dairying  coun- 
try,  and  great  attention  is  given  to  that  industry.  On 
October  3,  milk  was  selling  there  at  103^  cents  per  gal- 
lon, the  freight  to  the  Twin  City  was  2  cents  per  gallon, 
and  the  retail  price  of  milk  in  St.  Paul  was  8  cents  per 
quart.  Such  discrepancies  could  not  exist  if  the  machin- 
ery for  co-operative  collecting  and  marketing  were  sup- 
plied. 

In  most  parts  of  Europe  farmers  long  ago  organiz- 
ed for  distribution.  Their  helplessness  here  is  discredit- 
able. It  causes  an  enormous  aggregate  money  loss.  In 
every  large  city  in  the  country  people  pay  every  year 
exorbitant  prices  for  table  articles  that  could  be  trans- 
ported to  their  doors  for  a  small  sum,  while  tons  of 
these  same  articles  are  rotting  in  the  fields  or  being  fed 
to  hogs  within  one  hundred,  fifty  or  even  fifteen  miles 
of  them.  Any  kind  of  organization  that  should  bring 
demand  and  a  steady  supply  in  farm  products  together 
with  certainty  and  adapt  each  to  the  other  with  intel- 
ligence would  benefit  both  parties  more  than  any  pos- 
sible reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  cloth- 
ing, groceries  and  lumber,  the  extension  of  agri- 
cultural credit  or  all  combined.  All  of  these  reme- 
dies, however,  are  but  palliatives  of  the  trouble  that 
affects  the  farm.  Were  they  all  applied,  agriculture 
would  still  remain  an  invalid  industry  until  it  learns 
to  extract  from  the  soil,  by  modem  processes,  the  rich 
potentialities  stored  within  it. 

I  have  stated  many  times  and  to  many  audiences, 
within  this  state  and  outside  it,  the  essential  things 
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that  must  be  done  to  conserve  the  soil  and  at  the  same 
tune  give  to  its  cultivator  a  large  and  increasing  re- 
turn. I  shall  therefore  only  recapitulate  on  this  occasion 
the  practical  steps  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  as  familiar 
and  as  well  accepted  everywhere  as  is  the  multiplication 
table.  They  are  all  summed  up  in  the  term,  "intelli- 
gent, modem  agriculture^\  This  means  rotation  of 
crops;  thorough  and  repeated  cultivation;  chemical  soil 
analysis  to  discover  in  what  elements  of  fertility,  if  any, 
it  is  deficient,  and  supplying  them;  the  keeping  of  live 
stock  and  the  liberal  use  of  barnyard  manure;  the  selec- 
tion of  only  the  best  products  for  use  as  seed,  and  a 
careful  test  for  germination  before  planting;  then  al- 
ways more  and  better  cultivation.  In  this  way  the 
yield  may  be  made  sure  and  profitable  beyond  our  past 
experience  in  this  country.  What  has  actually  been 
done  to  improve  com  yields  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
states,  is  instructive.  The  statistics  of  comparative  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad  give  some  measure  of  our 
neglected  opportunity. 

Many  years  ago  I  stated  that  the  average  crop  of 
the  principal  farm  products  of  the  United  States  might 
be  doubled,  judging  from  the  jrields  obtained  in  other 
countries,  a  comparison  of  soils  and  a  contrast  of 
methods  employed.  The  highest  authorities  not  only 
accept  this  conclusion  now,  but  point  to  possibilities 
still  more  surprising.  It  has  been  as  well  established  in 
demonstration  fields  and  by  intelligent  farmers  as  it  is 
that  an  engine  of  a  given  horse  power  can  do  a  given 
amount  of  work.    What,  practically,  does  this  mean? 
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It  means  that  we  could  add  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  soil  better  than  we  found  it.  It  means  the  end 
of  such  records  of  failing  yield  as  Minnesota  has  made 
during  twenty  to  thirty  years.  It  means  progress  and 
comfort  and  wealth  now  undreamed  of  for  the  farmer. 
It  cannot  and  must  not  be  neglected  or  postponed. 
The  fear  lest  so  great  an  increase  in  production  might 
provoke  a  decline  in  prices  is  mostly  groundless.  In 
every  other  line  of  production  an  increase  in  volume  and 
even  a  fall  of  price  have  been  accompanied  by  larger 
profits  for  the  producer.  An  intelligent  direction  of 
industry  will  do  the  same  for  the  farm.  Instead  of  rais- 
ing the  wheat  jrield  to  the  suggested  maximum  over  an 
annually  enlarging  acreage,  let  more  of  the  coarser 
grains  be  grown  and  fed  to  live  stock.  Here  is  a  profit 
and  a  use  for  all  the  increased  output  of  the  land  likely 
to  be  realized.  Of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  there 
were  fewer  in  the  country  on  the  first  of  last  January 
than  there  were  twenty  years  before.  The  total  has 
been  declining  since  1907,  and  is  now  14,000,000,  or  28 
per  cent  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Only  within 
the  last  two  years  has  the  number  of  hogs  exceeded 
that  of  twenty  years  ago.  Although  this  season  of 
bountiful  crops  assures  plenty  of  feed  for  live  stock, 
prices  continue  high.  The  Chicago  quotations  for  the 
best  cattle  on  October  4  were  $10.75  to  $11.00  in  1912, 
as  against  $6.25  in  1905.  Hog  prices  at  South  St.  Paul 
were  $8.45  to  $8.85  in  1912  and  $4.85  to  $5.35  in  1905. 
Large  profits  are  to  be  made  by  converting  into  pork 
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and  beef  the  added  product  of  the  land;  while  at  the 
same  time  its  fertility  will  be  maintained  by  the  manure 
from  cattle  and  hogs.  Live  stock  play  an  indispensable 
part  in  the  profitable  adjustment  of  farm  industry  to 
the  new  regime.  Such  to  my  mind,  is  the  very  sunmait 
and  crown  of  the  conservation  idea.  Upon  its  realiza* 
tion  ought  to  be  concentrated  the  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  determination  of  this  body  and  others  dedicated 
to  the  same  purpose  all  over  the  country. 

These  theories  of  improved  agriculture  and  its  value 
are  borne  out  by  the  actual  practical  results  obtained 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  on  the  dem- 
onstration farms  it  has  maintained  during  the  last  year 
for  the  instruction  of  farmers  and  the  agricultural  ad- 
vancement of  the  Northwest.  We  employed  an  expert 
to  superintend  and  direct  the  work.  We  selected  five 
acres  from  each  of  151  ordinary  farms  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  last  season.  We  agreed  with  the 
owner  of  each  farm  to  give  him  the  product  of  this  plot, 
and  to  pay  him  eight  dollars  per  acre  for  his  work  on 
it,  on  condition  only  that  he  farmed  it  exactly  as  di- 
rected. Then  we  had  all  these  demonstration  farms 
handled  on  the  lines  just  laid  down.  We  were  not  then 
in  a  position  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  all  the  soils 
because  we  were  not  equipped  for  the  work.  But  we 
supplied  to  each  tract,  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain 
it,  the  elements  of  fertility  required  to  enable  it  to  grow 
a  good  crop.  We  saw  that  only  tested  seed  was  used. 
We  made  sure  that  the  ground  was  cultivated  properly. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating;  and  the  vindi- 
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cation  of  the  modem  agricultural  idea  is  the  thresher 
return  and  the  elevator  receipt.  Returns  have  been 
received  thus  far  from  69  of  the  71  farms  in  Minnesota 
on  some  or  all  of  their  crops.  The  average  yields  per 
acre  for  1912  from  the  farms  in  Minnesota  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wheat      Barley        Oats 

Great  Northern  plot    Bus.      30.31        44.70      72.20 

Returns  have  been  received  from  77  of  the  80  farms 

in  North  Dakota^  showing  these  average  yields  per  acre: 

Wheat      Barley        Oats 
Great  Northern  plot    Bus.      31.30      49.90       78.60 
The  highest  yields  per  acre  from  Great  Northern 
plots  in  the  two  states^  are  as  follows: 

Wheat      Barley       Oats 
Mmnesota  Bus.  42         63.10       97.75 

North  Dakota  Bus.  43         78.40      137.60 

The  average  wheat  yield  of  Minnesota  this  season 
is  probably  about  17  bushels  per  acre.  This  may  be 
compared  fairly  with  the  30.31  of  our  demonstration 
plotSy  and  the  gain  in  both  cases  be  assigned,  on  the 
one  hand  directly  and  on  the  other  indirectly,  to  the 
new  methods  employed.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of 
an  educative  process  which  will  be  carried  out  on  a 
larger  scale  next  year. 

The  great  merit  of  modem  scientific  agriculture  as 
exhibited  in  the  work  on  these  farms  is  its  extreme 
simplicity.  The  only  technical  step  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  soil  analysis.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
farmer  should  be  a  college  graduate  or  a  highly  educat- 
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ed  man.  He  can  send  a  sample  of  his  soil  to  the  nearest 
agricultural  college,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  equipped 
to  comply  promptly  with  every  such  request  that  may 
be  made  upon  them.  He  can  select  his  seed,  test  it  him- 
self, cultivate  his  ground  properly  and  do  all  the  rest 
just  as  well  as  the  expert.  We  don't  have  to  wait  until 
the  old  farmers  die  off  before  agriculture  can  be  im- 
proved and  modernized.  With  a  little  of  the  right  kind 
of  instruction  they  can  handle  the  new  methods  with 
their  own  hands  on  their  own  land  as  expertly  as  they 
do  the  new  machines  which  now  gather  the  crops 
once  harvested  by  hand.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  of  every  educational  institution  in 
which  any  agricultural  instruction  is  supposed  to  be 
given,  to  take  up  and  push  more  practice  and  less 
theory.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  and  the  nation  to 
conserve  the  liberal  cash  appropriations  they  abready 
give  by  insisting  that  these  be  used  to  encourage  this 
educational  work  on  the  farm  and  to  provide  it  with 
such  men  and  resources  as  will  extend  it  to  every  coun- 
ty and  to  every  township.  It  is  for  them  to  rescue  a 
partially  discouraged  and  declining  interest,  by  show- 
ing it  how  it  may  come  into  the  heritage  that  nature 
has  guarded  for  her  children. 

We  cannot  postpone  this  duty  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. This  year's  wonderful  crop  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  underlying  facts  of  the  real  situation.  Because  for 
once  weather  conditions  so  conspired  as  to  produce  a 
large  return,  the  plow  may  not  be  left  in  the  furrow  or 
the  old  ways  clung  to  as  good  enough.   We  must  save 
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our  soil  from  such  deterioration  as  it  has  undergone  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  We  must  increase  the  product  of 
our  land  in  preparation  for  the  increased  demand  that 
has  already  made  itself  felt.  We  must  recognize  the 
farm  as  the  cornerstone  of  national  prosperity  and  of 
national  character  itself.  We  must  see  in  improved  cul- 
tivation not  only  a  road  to  riches,  but  a  bulwark  of  our 
free  institutions.  The  work  now  being  done  with  the 
younger  generation  has  its  place,  but  we  cannot  wait 
for  that.  We  must  take  the  farmer  just  as  he  is,  send 
instructors  to  him  and  show  him  by  results  actually 
won  by  his  own  hands,  on  his  own  land,  what  he  has 
lost  and  what  he  stands  to  win.  It  is  possible  in  this 
way,  within  a  few  years  and  with  the  material  at  com- 
mand, to  restore  soil  fertility,  regenerate  an  industry 
and  enrich  a  nation. 

This  is  real  Conservation.  It  is  not  a  temporary 
fad,  not  a  method  of  serving  personal  ambition  or  local 
interest,  but  a  sjrstem  of  harmonious  co-operation  be- 
tween the  laws  of  man's  environment  and  his  liveliest 
anticipation  and  most  joyous  activity.  If  we  are  to 
begin  with  the  foundation  of  our  building,  instead  of 
constructing  a  gilded  dome  and  then  looking  about  for 
walls  on  which  to  place  it,  we  will  accord  to  other 
branches  of  conservation  all  they  deserve.  But  until 
we  shall  have  enriched  and  utilized  the  soil,  and  fixed 
in  every  mind  the  conception  of  man's  right  relation 
to  and  treatment  of  it,  our  main  duty  will  not  be  ful- 
filled. Not  in  extending  foreign  trade,  not  in  multiply- 
ing great  factories  to  be  filled  with  the  cheapest  and 
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poorest  human  material  that  other  lands  can  furnish, 
not  in  heaping  together  intrinsically  worthless  forms 
of  wealth,  but  in  establishing  the  commercial  possibili* 
ties  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  values  of  the 
right  care  of  our  one  priceless  and  imperishable  posses- 
sion— ^the  soil — ^lies  the  highest  aim  of  labor  and  of  life. 
With  something  of  that  prophetic  insight  which 
seems  to  remain  to  man  even  in  his  lowest  estate,  the 
people  of  our  huddled  population  centers  have  applied 
the  most  bitterly  ironic  expression  they  could  coin  to 
those  thoroughfares  where  are  congr^ated  all  the  gar- 
ish and  offensive  symbols  of  the  idleness,  estentation, 
decadent  mentality  and  moral  corruption  that  eat  for- 
ever at  the  vitals  of  this  century's  civilization.  Not 
there,  never  there,  but  among  cool  woodlands,  by  still 
waters,  through  fields  burdened  with  a  bounty  which 
nature  yields  unceasingly  to  those  who  have  come 
under  the  pleasant  rule  of  her  laws  and  learned  the 
lessons  that  she  has  put  for  ages  before  unwilling 
minds, — ^up  to  the  gate  of  the  farmstead  where  alone 
man  can  ever  really  find  the  full  message  that  this  life 
holds  for  him, — thither  runs  The  Great  White  Way. 
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The  subject  of  national  transportation  is  many- 
sided.  One  aspect  of  it  takes  precedence  in  one  com* 
munity  or  in  the  opinion  of  one  interest,  while  for 
others  some  different  phase  ranks  aU  the  rest.  But 
every  interest  and  every  community  should  under- 
stand that  the  main  need  today  of  transportation  and 
of  the  many  activities  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon  it  is  an  increase  of  terminal  facilities.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
its  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry,  its  pros- 
perity as  a  whole  and  the  welfare  of  every  man  in  it 
who  engages  in  any  gainful  occupation  can  escape 
threatened  disaster  only  by  such  additions  to  and  en- 
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largements  of  existing  terminals  at  our  great  central 
markets  and  our  principal  points  of  export  as  will  re- 
lieve the  congestion  which  now  paralyzes  traffic  when 
any  unusual  demand  is  made  upon  them.  Our  natural 
material  growth  will  make  this  their  chronic  condition 
in  the  near  future  unless  quick  action  is  taken. 

If  you  increase  the  size  of  a  bottle  without  enlarg- 
ing the  neck,  more  time  and  work  are  required  to  fill 
and  empty  it.  That  is  what  has  happened  to  the  trans- 
portation business.  In  1907  traffic  was  blocked  on 
nearly  all  the  principal  Eastern  railway  lines.  It  took 
months  to  convey  an  ordinary  shipment  of  goods  from 
one  domestic  market  to  another.  The  dead-lock  was 
broken  partly  by  a  panic  that  lessened  the  volume  of 
busmess  and  partly  by  the  efforts  of  railway  manage- 
ments to  add,  by  increased  efficiency,  to  the  moving 
power  of  facilities  at  command.  We  neither  anticipate 
nor  desire  perpetual  business  depression.  While  the 
limits  of  efficiency  have  not  been  reached,  we  know 
that  it  cannot  be  made  to  cover  the  demands  of  our 
growth  in  population  and  production.  The  records  of 
any  large  city  will  prove  this.  The  tonnage  of  the 
Pittsburgh  District,  for  example,  by  railroad  alone, 
grew  from  64,125,000  to  152,000,000  in  the  ten  years 
between  1901  and  1911.  It  is  both  practical  and  pa- 
triotic to  ask  what  is  to  be  done. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiis- 
sion,  showing  the  recent  growth  of  the  transportation 
business  in  the  United  States: 
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Increases  Per  Cent 
1895  to  1905.  1905  to  1910.  1909  to  1910 


Mileage 

21 

11 

1.5 

Locomotives 

35 

22 

3. 

Passenger  Cars 

23 

16 

3.3 

Freight  Service  Cars 

45 

23 

3. 

Passenger  Mileage 

95 

36 

11. 

Freight  Ton  Mileage 

118 

37 

16.6 

Business  is  beginning  to  feel  the  swell  of  a  revival. 
The  freight  ton  mileage  of  the  country  was  less  by 
seventeen  and  a  half  billions  in  1909  than  in  1907,  and 
very  little  more  than  in  1906.  Ck)ntrast  this  with  the 
growth  of  the  single  year  between  1909  and  1910.  The 
freight  ton  mileage  grew  in  that  year  eleven  times  as 
fast  as  trackage,  and  five  times  as  fast  as  equipment. 
This  ratio  will  be  subject  to  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease. It  will  be  much  greater  in  this  year  of  large 
crops  and  added  tonnage.  If  any  manufacturer  were 
confronted  with  such  conditions,  it  would  be  clear  to 
him  that  he  must  either  refuse  business  or  more  than 
double  his  plant.  The  railroad  cannot  refuse  business. 
If  it  could  do  so  legally,  that  policy  would  still  mean 
national  panic  and  individual  ruin.  It  must  enlarge 
its  plant.  Just  what  this  means  in  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  new  track  and  rolling  stock  I  de- 
monstrated more  than  five  years  ago,  and  the  facts 
have  now  been  accepted  by  all  authorities.  But  even 
the  existing  plant  cannot  be  worked  to  its  capacity 
without  larger  terminals.  Hence  the  supreme  import- 
ance at  the  very  outset  of  this  factor  of  the  transpor- 
tation problem. 
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This  matter  is  vital  not  only  to  the  raikoads,  but 
to  every  business  man.  It  is  the  immediate  concem  of 
every  large  city.  Cities  can  grow,  they  can  escape  de- 
cline, only  as  the  movement  of  business  between  and 
through  them  is  kept  free.  When  the  people  find  that 
their  business  cannot  be  handled,  they  must  either 
move  away  or  cease  producing*  and  consuming.  They 
will  decentralize  their  traffic,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done; 
and  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  prevent  this,  by 
reason  of  conditions  imposed  on  them  from  without, 
will  work  injury  to  all  the  great  markets  which  have 
arisen  through  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  and  the 
wise  judgment  of  the  builders  of  our  prosperity.  No 
city  can  afford  to  place  its  trade,  which  is  its  life,  on  a 
false  basis.  When  the  commerce  naturally  tributary  to 
it  is  handicapped  by  poor  terminals,  or  overloaded  with 
too  heavy  charges  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
enlargement,  it  will  go  elsewhere.  There  are  a  dozen 
places  between  the  Maine  coast  and  Norfolk  that  could 
be  made  available  for  relief.  A  city  can  never  grow 
great  enough  to  defy  safely  the  demands  of  the  laws  of 
trade  and  its  proper  acconmaodation.  Should  the  de- 
centralization plan  be  forced  on  traffic,  some  of  our 
greatest  cities  would  not  merely  forfeit  their  natural 
share  in  national  growth,  but  they  would  surely  decline 
in  business,  wealth  and  power. 

Interest  in  this  question  should  be  not  local  only, 
but  national.  A  railroad  terminal  performs  the  same 
function  as  a  harbor.  It  is  actually  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  harbor  used  by  the  nation's  commerce. 
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Probably  no  greater  volume  of  rail  and  water  traffic  is 
transferred  in  any  city  anjrwhere  than  in  Duluth-Super- 
ior.  On  the  land  side  almost  the  whole  of  this  is  carried 
by  three  railroads.  It  is  received^  transferred  and  dis- 
charged without  congestion  in  the  busiest  seasons  and 
with  expedition  because  the  terminals  there  have  been 
specially  created  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  The 
nation  has  properly  made  the  provision  of  adequate 
harbors  its  care^  and  expended  millions  of  dollars  on 
our  seaboards  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  ensure  ample 
facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  cargoes.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  or  desired  that  the  nation  should  fur- 
nish the  money  to  provide  those  great  harbors  known 
as  railroad  terminals^  although  they  are  vastly  more 
essential  to  the  free  movement  of  trade.  But  it  should 
smooth  the  way  and  make  easy  the  task  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  provide  them. 

When  traffic  is  blocked  and  the  railroad  yards  of 
the  principal  cities  are  filled  with  cars  that  cannot  be 
movedi  the  railroad  suffers  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  its 
earnings;  but  the  business  man  loses  a  larger  share  of 
his  trade,  and  the  workingman  his  employment.  No 
industry  can  do  more  than  protract  a  starved  exist- 
ence when  the  ciurents  of  transportation  cease  moving 
freely.  When  the  commerce  of  an  industrial  empire 
whose  magnitude  is  partly  indicated  by  the  clearing 
house  exchanges  of  $102,000,000,000  in  New  York 
City  alone  during  the  past  year  is  blocked,  the  whole 
nation  suffers. 
^Whenever  we  have  a  big  crop  or  a  general  revival 
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of  business^  the  country  hears  most  of  the  danger  of  a 
car  shortage.  The  public  assumes  that  if  enough  cars 
are  provided  they  can  be  moved  on  schedule  time  from 
point  of  origin  to  destination,  wherever  these  may  be. 
This  is  not  the  real  trouble.  What  is  really  needed  is 
the  greater  movement  of  cars.  The  average  movement 
of  a  freight  car  is  about  24  miles,  or  two  hours,  per  day. 
Delajrs  in  loading  and  unloading  by  shippers  are  partly 
responsible,  but  much  of  the  lost  time  is  consumed  in 
getting  into,  out  of  or  through  terminal  points  where 
there  is  not  room  to  handle  the  cars.  More  cars  inten- 
sify instead  of  reducing  the  trouble.  No  other  business 
could  endure  the  loss  of  the  use  of  its  machine  plant 
for  twenty-two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  One 
thousand  cars  will  cover  nearly  eight  miles  of  track. 
Each  car  must  be  switched,  loaded  or  unloaded,  or  all 
three.   This  multiplies  the  trackage  requirement. 

A  thousand  cars  are  a  fleabite  compared  with  the 
daily  movement  in  the  busy  season.  The  railroads  of 
the  United  States  carried  1,849,900,101  tons  of  revenue 
freight  in  1910.  At  the  average  load  of  21.5  tons  per 
car,  it  would  take  86,041,865  cars  to  move  it.  Nearly 
all  of  these  pass  through  some  large  terminal,  most  of 
them  several  times  in  the  year.  There  are  about  thirty 
important  traffic  centers;  and  if  the  total  movement 
were  divided  equally  between  them,  supposing  each  car 
to  pass  through  but  one  market,  and  that  only  once  a 
year,  7,858  cars  would  have  to  pass  through  each  ter- 
minal every  day  in  the  year.  Five  thousand  cars  a  day 
are  enough  to  create  a  blockade  in  many  of  the  large 
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terminals  of  the  country.  Our  worst  troubles  have 
come  not  from  msufficient  rolUng  stock  or  lack  of  effic- 
iency in  handling  it^  but  from  congested  terminals. 
Water  routes  give  little  assistance:  first,  because  the 
largest  streams  of  traffic  in  the  United  States  are  not 
in  a  direction  where  either  natural  or  artificial  water- 
ways can  be  used;  second,  because  a  waterway  less 
than  twenty  feet  deep  cannot  compete  as  a  carrier. 
The  waterway,  too,  may  and  often  does  increase  rather 
than  lessen  the  pressure  on  terminal  facilities.  There 
is  but  one  possible  remedy — enlarged  terminals.  The 
main  question  back  of  that  is  financial.  Where  and  on 
what  terms  is  the  money  to  be  had  for  an  improve- 
ment become  as  necessary  as  the  removal  of  a  freight' 
wreck  from  a  main  traffic  line. 

The  two  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  this  readjust- 
ment of  the  transportation  agency  to  the  growing  needs 
of  the  country  are  the  physical  difficulty  and  the  cost. 
The  railroads  could  not  have  foreseen  and  guarded 
against  this  need  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  They  could 
not  then  know  where  the  greatest  markets  were  to  grow. 
They  could  not  tell  in  what  portion  of  any  city  it  would 
be  most  convenient  to  have  railroad  yards  placed  a 
generation  later.  If  they  had  secured  land,  changes  in 
business  districts  would  in  many  cases  have  made  their 
forethought  useless.  Even  if  gifted  with  prophetic 
knowledge,  they  could  not  then  have  commanded  the 
resources  for  such  an  undertaking,  any  more  than  the 
country  town  of  today  can  put  in  all  the  improvements 
that  its  future  as  a  city  will  require  and  justify.  It  is.  a 
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natural  and  inevitable  condition  that  we  face.  Upon 
the  raibroads  rests  the  responsibility  of  performing  the 
work  now  to  be  done.  Will  they  be  left  free  to  attempt 
it  under  such  conditions  as  will  make  the  performance 
of  it  a  feasible  thing  and  not  a  miracle? 

In  some  places  it  will  be  physically  impossible  to 
secure  the  land  area  for  proper  terminals.  The  space 
that  must  be  used  is  generally  in  or  near  the  business 
heart  of  the  city;  often  along  the  waterways,  where 
enterprise  has  been  busy  and  land  values  have  reached 
their  highest  point.  Therefore  the  space  for  such  ter- 
minals is  either  not  available  on  any  terms  or  will  cost 
sums  that  sound  fabulous.  The  financing  of  new  ter- 
minals presents  a  far  more  serious  problem  than  the 
financing  of  a  new  railroad.  Large  sums  of  money  must 
be  raised.  The  owners  of  capital  will  not  supply  them 
unless  they  are  satisfied  with  the  security  and  with  the 
prospect  for  a  sure  and  adequate  return  on  their  money. 

What  security  can  the  railroads  offer  for  such  a  loan? 
Already,  merely  for  constructing  and  operating  their 
existing  machine,  many  of  them  have  not  only  pledged 
their  credit  to  the  limit  but  have  absorbed  a  large  share 
of  their  surplus  earnings  that  in  other  countries  would 
have  been  paid  out  in  dividends.  The  ability  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  to  handle  its  big  business  is  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  its  past  policy  of  diverting  profits 
legally  the  property  of  the  stockholders  to  the  con- 
struction of  betterments.  There  is  not  a  well-managed 
railway  of  any  size  in  the  country  of  which  the  same 
is  not  true  to  some  extent.   And,  with  the  increase  of 
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their  expenses  and  the  limitation  of  their  income  by 
public  authority,  there  is  coming  to  be  little  or  no  sur- 
plus revenue  that  may  be  so  employed.  Net  income, 
not  gross,  is  the  index  of  prosperity  and  the  foundation 
of  credit.  Gross  revenues  grow,  but  expense  grows  fast- 
er. Returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
covering  90  per  cent  of  all  the  steam  railway  mileage  in 
the  United  States,  show  that  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1912  operating  revenues  increased  3.3  per 
cent  per  mile  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1911,  operating  expenses  increased  4.9  per  cent,  and 
net  operating  revenue  decreased  .5  per  cent.  The  ad- 
ditions to  taxes  and  other  incidental  expenses  will  raise 
this  figure.  The  progressive  decline  of  net  earnings  per 
mile  under  the  existing  method  of  rate  regulation  is 
assured. 

The  properties  of  many  systems  are  already  en- 
cumbered to  the  limit  of  credit  and  solvency.  Securi- 
ties have  been  consolidated,  equipment  trusts  have 
placed  what  are  practically  chattel  mortgages  on  roll- 
ing stock,  and  money  cannot  be  raised  except  for  a 
short  term  and  at  high  rates.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
4  per  cent  would  bring  in  capital  for  railroad  improve- 
ments. Strong  properties  sold  their  bonds  bearing  33^ 
per  cent  interest.  Now  some  of  the  strongest  roads  are 
paying  4J^  per  cent  for  new  capital.  Properties  less 
well  known  for  stability  and  earning  power  pay  more. 
The  rate  has  advanced  by  from  l)^to  2  per  cent  in  little 
more  than  ten  years.  The  great  sums  required  to  ex- 
tend our  terminals  to  meet  the  actual  business  of  the 
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country  can  be  had  only  on  condition  that  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  is  absolutely  secured. 
The  railroads  can  pay  money  only  as  they  are  permit- 
ted to  earn  it.  In  the  last  resort  it  is  up  to  the  people  to 
say  whether  or  not  these  terminals  and  other  facilities 
shall  be  supplied;  just  as  it  is  up  to  them  to  suffer  the 
severest  of  the  consequences  if  they  are  not. 

Two  questions  arise  immediately  and  naturally 
from  the  situation  as  it  discloses  itself  to  any  one  who 
chooses  to  look  at  the  facts.  The  first  is,  *'Why  are  the 
railways  not  now  in  a  position  to  borrow  the  money 
and  build  the  terminals  at  once?";  the  second  is,  "What 
have  the  railways  done  to  entitle  them  to  confidence, 
to  relief  and  to  a  more  fair  and  generous  treatment  by 
the  public?' \  Each  of  them  can  be  answered  by  an  ex- 
amination of  facts  officially  vouched  for. 

The  impairment  of  credit  has  already  been  partly 
set  forth  in  presenting  the  difficulty  of  making  loans 
for  improvement  purposes,  and  noting  the  higher  rate 
that  must  be  paid.  How  has  this  happened?  The  limit- 
ation has  come,  of  course,  from  two  directions;  decreas- 
ed earning  power  and  increased  expenses.  A  railroad 
has  no  other  source  of  income,  generally  speaking,  than 
receipts  from  rates.  These  have  steadily  declined. 
While  the  price  of  everything  else  rises,  the  price  of 
transportation  falls.  The  average  freight  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  received  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
fell  from  9.27  mills  m  1890  to  7.53  mills  in  1910.  This 
is  partly  the  effect  of  legislative  regulations  and  the 
orders  of  public  commissions,  and  partly  due  to  volun- 
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tary  reductions  made  possible  by  increased  efficiency 
and  increase  in  the  density  of  traffic.  On  the  whole, 
railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  are  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  But  they  cannot  continue  to  grow  less  for- 
ever. 

Rates  must  be  such  as  will  bring  in,  above  operat- 
ing expenses,  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment  as 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  property.  So  much  the 
courts  will  uphold.  But  that  is  not  enough,  if  the  rail- 
roads are  to  go  into  the  money  markets  of  the  world  as 
borrowers  of  billions  of  dollars.  A  man  must  do  better 
than  graze  the  sharp  edge  of  bankruptcy  if  he  is  to  find 
himself  welcomed  as  a  prospective  creditor  by  the  in- 
vestor. So  the  railwajrs,  if  they  are  to  carry  this  new 
burden,  must  not  only  be  protected  against  the  further 
destruction  of  their  credit  involved  in  an  unending  suc- 
cession of  attacks  upon  their  existing  revenue.  They 
must  also  be  permitted  to  earn  enough  to  assure  capital 
that  they  can  pay  interest  and  principal  of  the  heavy 
additional  loans  asked.  By  the  light  of  this  practical, 
unchangeable  fact  the  railway  regulation  of  the  future 
must  be  guided.  If  it  is  not,  then  congestion  and  a 
general  paralysis  of  trade,  costing  the  country  more 
than  double  its  whole  bill  for  transportation  cannot  be 
avoided. 

The  Railroad  Securities  Commission,  with  Presi- 
dent Hadley  at  its  head,  the  ablest  and  most  disinter- 
ested body  which  has  ever  investigated  the  subject  in 
this  country,  said  in  its  report:  "Where  the  future 
is  uncertain  the  investor  demands,  and  is  justified  in 
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demanding,  a  chance  of  added  profit  to  compensate 
for  his  risk.  We  cannot  secure  the  inmiense  amount  of 
capital  needed  unless  we  make  profits  and  risks  com- 
mensurate. If  rates  are  going  to  be  reduced  whenever 
dividends  exceed  current  rates  of  interest,  investors 
will  seek  other  fields  where  the  hazard  is  less  or  the 
opportunity  greater.  In  no  event  can  we  expect  rail- 
roads to  be  developed  merely  to  pay  their  owners  such 
a  return  as  they  could  have  obtained  by  the  purchase 
of  investment  securities  which  do  not  involve  the  haz- 
ards of  construction  or  the  risks  of  operation''.  Exactly 
what  happens  when  this  right  rule  is  reversed,  and  the 
railroads  are  forbidden  by  curtailment  of  their  earning 
power  to  attract  capital  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  extract  from  an  editorial  on  the  financial  year 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  3, 
of  this  year:  ^'Railwajrs  have  issued  a  total  of  stocks 
and  bonds  and  notes  smaller  this  year  than  last  by 
$23,821,100,  while  industrials  have  increased  their  is- 
sues by  $362,288,650.  The  decrease  of  the  railway 
bond  issues  was  no  less  than  $99,889,400,  and  they  were 
formerly  the  favorite  investment.  The  increase  in 
industrials  was  mostly  in  stock,  the  figures  being 
$259,416,250.  Formerly  industrials  were  unable  to 
market  stock  in  competition  with  the  railways,  but  this 
year  they  have  been  able  to  place  between  three  and 
four  times  as  much  as  the  railwajrs.'' 

While  revenue  was  shrinking,  the  obligatory  ex- 
penses of  the  railways  of  the  country  have  increased 
Miormously.  Their  equipment  alone  is  valued  at  near- 
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ly  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars;  the  increase  during 
the  last  nine  years  being  45.3  per  cent  in  locomotives 
and  39.7  per  cent  in  freight  cars.  For  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  equipment  they  spent  over  $413^000,000  in 
1910.  When  we  come  to  consider  operation,  the  figures 
mount  as  rapidly  as  those  on  a  pressure  gauge  when 
the  needle  is  racing  toward  the  danger  point.  The 
wages  of  the  railroad  employes  in  this  country  have 
reached  the  stupendous  total  of  over  $1;200,000,000  a 
year.  According  to  the  advance  simunary  of  the  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1911,  the 
total  number  of  employes  in  the  United  States  decreas- 
ed in  that  year  by  29,611  as  compared  with  1910,  while 
the  total  wages  paid  increased  by  $64,741,164.  In  no 
other  occupation  has  such  a  showing  ever  been  made. 
If  the  wage  scale  of  1899  had  been  in  effect,  the  item  of 
labor  cost  would  have  been  some  $300,000,000  less. 
Against  liberal  wages  the  railways  do  not  protest,  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  can  render  safe,  adequate 
and  satisfactory  service  in  proportion  as  their  employes 
are  well  fitted  and  well  paid  for  their  work.  But  new 
outlay  must  be  balanced  by  new  income  unless  opera- 
tion is  to  cease.  Public  sentiment  almost  always  sup- 
ports the  demand  of  employes  for  higher  wages.  Public 
sentiment  cannot,  from  the  point  of  view  of  either 
justice  or  safety,  continue  to  prohibit  or  prevent  the 
levying  of  such  rates  as  alone  will  enable  the  employer 
to  pay  the  wage  rate  in  many  cases  practically  imposed 
from  without  as  authoritatively  as  are  the  traffic  rates 
that  a  commission  orders  into  effect. 
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Another  item  of  expense  which  grows  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  railway  revenue  or  national  development  is 
taxation.  In  1890  the  taxes  paid  by  all  the  railroads 
aggregated  $31,207,469;  in  1910  they  had  risen  to  $103, 
795,701;  for  1911  they  are  estunated  at  $109,000,000 
and  may  be  a  couple  of  millions  more.  The  increase  in 
twenty  years  up  to  1910  is  233  per  cent.  This  is  by 
direct' act  of  the  people.  The  extravagance  of  all  mod- 
em legislative  bodies,  the  doubling  of  state  and  nation- 
al expenses  within  a  few  years  and  the  continuous 
issue  of  bonds  for  all  sorts  of  public  purposes  formerly 
met  by  general  taxation  have  drained  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue.  The  railroad  treasury  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  public  milch  cow,  from  which  a 
new  supply  of  nourishment  may  always  be  obtained. 
So  railway  taxes  have  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Each 
mile  of  line  in  the  country  paid  $199  in  taxes  in  1890, 
and  $431  in  1910.  The  owner  of  capital  will  not  be 
over-anxious  to  lend  it  to  concerns  which,  if  the  pre- 
sent tendency  is  not  checked  or  reversed,  will  present- 
ly see  all  receipts  beyond  a  bare  living  income  diverted 
by  taxation  to  the  public  treasury.  When  the  state  ap- 
propriates out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways,  as  it  did 
in  1910,  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  was  paid  in 
dividends  to  all  the  stockholders,  the  interest  rate 
naturally  rises  and  the  possible  supply  of  new  capital 
for  railway  investment  threatens  to  vanish  altogether. 

If  you  take  two  dollars  out  of  your  purse  each  time 
you  put  a  dollar  in,  bankruptcy  will  happen  in  time.  The 
railroads  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  point  of  collapse, 
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because  most  of  them  are  still  permitted  to  earn  and 
retain  dividends.  But  their  borrowing  power  has  been 
cut  down  until  it  suflSces  only  for  hand-to-mouth  im- 
provement. Their  credit  must  be  so  far  restored  as  to 
make  it  equal  to  carrying  forward  the  creative  and  con- 
structive work  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  condition  of 
continued  national  growth.  How  does  their  record  for 
trustworthiness  stand?  What  have  they  done  to  show 
themselves  fit  for  that  larger  liberty  of  action  which  is 
indispensable  if  they  are  to  perform  all  the  functions 
belonging  to  the  proper  conduct  of  their  business? 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to 
both  confidence  and  relief  because  they  have  not  abus- 
ed their  trust  in  the  matter  of  capitalization.  While^ 
to  make  possible  the  raising  of  money,  stock-bonuses 
undoubtedly  were  given  in  their  earlier  history,  it  is 
true  of  them  as  a  whole  today  that  they  have  by  far 
the  smallest  capitalization  per  mile  in  the  world;  and 
that  they  have  kept  their  capitalization  low  by  using 
for  betterments  millions  of  earnings  which  anywhere 
in  Europe  would  have  been  handed  over  to  stockhold- 
ers, leaving  the  cost  of  improvements  to  be  charged  to 
capital  account.  This  is  one  of  the  best-established 
facts  in  railroad  history,  though  few  people  yet  realize 
how  great  is  the  difference  in  our  favor. 

The  statistics  of  railway  capitalization,  as  given  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  always  computed  according  to  the  same 
rules.  This  weakens  or  destroys  their  value  for  com- 
parison. A  change  of  statisticians  may  involve  a  change 
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of  method.  However  conscientious  the  motive,  the  re- 
sult alters  relations  which  should  be  constant.  Thus 
the  official  railway  capitalization  in  1909  was  $59,259. 
In  1910  it  is  returned  at  $62,657.  But  the  increase  is 
chargeable  mostly  to  changes  in  the  assignment  of 
capital  stock  to  one  account  instead  of  another;  and 
one  such  change  alone  operates  to  increase  the  average 
capitalization  $700  per  mile  for  the  entire  United  Stat- 
es. **Manifestly",  says  the  Statistician  of  the  CJommis- 
sion  in  his  report,  "a  figure  so  constructed  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  burden  of  sustaining  any  very 
weighty  conclusions'\  The  Bureau  of  Railway  News 
and  Statistics  estimates  the  capitalization  of  1911  at 
$59,345  per  mile;  probably  $60,000,  in  round  numbers, 
represents  about  the  average  actual  capitalization  to- 
day. This  figure  is  to  be  compared  with  the  capitali- 
zation per  mile  in  other  countries,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

United  Kmgdom  $275,040 

England  alone  $314,000 

Germany  $109,788 

France  $139,237 

The  increase  of  capitalization  per  mile  of  railroad 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  nineteen  years  between 
1890  and  1909  was  from  $255,073  to  $328,761,  or 
$73,688;  against  a  total  capitalization  for  all  the  roads 
in  the  United  States  m  1909  of  $59,259.  It  exceeded 
our  total  capitalization  by  $14,429  per  mile.  The  aver- 
age annual  increase  for  the  nineteen  years  has  been 
$3,873  per  mile,  exceeding  the  entire  annual  net  eam- 
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ings  per  mile  of  railways  in  this  country  during  the 
corresponding  period.  Our  capitalization  per  mile  is 
from  one-half  to  one-fifth  that  of  European  countries; 
partly  because  the  initial  cost  of  construction  was  great- 
er there,  but  largely  because  of  a  fixed  difiference  in 
policy.  The  American  railway  makes  improvements 
so  far  as  possible  out  of  earnings  or  surplus,  leaving 
capital  account  to  carry  only  new  construction.  The 
European  road  distributes  earnings  among  its  stock- 
holders, and  issues  new  capital  to  provide  necessary 
betterments.  The  difiference  accounts  for  the  sharp 
contrasts  of  the  figures  presented  above. 

The  American  policy  is  in  the  public  interest,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  keep  fixed  charges  down.  A  manage- 
mient  can  take  its  own  time  about  replacing  a  surplus 
used  for  improvements.  When  the  money  has  been 
procured  by  issuing  new  bonds,  the  interest  on  these 
is  a  mandatory  charge  and  must  be  added  to  the  total 
to  be  raised  annually  from  rates.  So  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  the  American  policy  is  far  better.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  became  the  American 
policy  by  choice,  not  of  legal  compulsion,  at  a  time 
when  managements  had  a  liberty  of  action  denied  to 
them  now.  It  would  be  an  ironic  turn  of  aflfairs  if  this 
policy,  deliberately  followed  of  their  own  option  by 
railroad  managements  through  the  whole  history  of 
American  railroading,  at  the  expense  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and  because  it  favors  the  rate-paying  public,  should 
be  reversed,  and  the  burden  transferred  to  the  people's 
shoulders  as  a  consequence  of  regulations  prescribed 
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by  the  people  themselves.  At  present  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  this  will  come  true  to  some  extent.  A 
capitalization  of  $60,000  per  mile  will  not  transact  the 
business  of  the  country.  On  all  tnmk  lines  and  where- 
ever  population  becomes  dense  and  traffic  heavy,  cap- 
italization will  have  to  be  made  larger  for  new  facilities 
and  double  tracking.  The  heavy  amounts  required  to 
provide  terminals  must  also  be  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count. With  wages  and  material  as  high  as  they  are 
now,  billions  will  be  required.  If  additional  money 
must  be  borrowed  for  the  less  permanent  improve- 
ment of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  the  country  will 
eventually  have  to  carry  a  capitalization  more  nearly 
approaching  that  of  Europe;  and,  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary, rates  will  rise  to  a  corresponding  level. 

The  railways  are  entitled  to  confidence  and  relief 
because  they  have  displayed  efficiency  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business.  This  is  just  as  marked  as  their  rela- 
tively low  capitalization.  The  figures  already  given 
show  an  increase  of  traffic  in  a  year  about  five  times 
as  great  as  the  increase  of  equipment  and  eleven  times 
the  increase  of  mileage.  Yet  the  machine  has  been 
hauling  its  load,  because  efficiency  has  been  developed. 
Heavier  rails,  larger  engines,  cars  of  greater  capacity, 
increased  train  movement  and  the  full  utilization  of 
equipment  have  kept  business  moving.  The  density  of 
traffic  in  England,  France  and  Germany  should  be  as 
much  greater  than  in  the  United  States  as  the  density 
in  the  Middle  exceeds  that  in  the  far  Western  states. 
Yet  here  are  the  facts: 
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Ton  MUes  Per  Mile  ol  Road 

France  496,939 

United  Kingdom  529,622 

Germany  827,400 

United  States  (1910)  1,071,086 

It  is  clear  that  our  railroads  have  been  capably 
managed,  and  that  the  resources  and  powers  entrusted 
to  them  are  being  used  to  the  highest  business  advant- 
age. How  the  money  they  spend  is  being  employed  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  our  railroads  move  272  ton 
miles  of  freight  per  dollar  of  net  revenue,  where  the 
United  Kingdom  shows  only  58,  Germany  172  and 
France  88.  For  honest  and  efficient  conduct  our  rail- 
ways have  no  equals  in  the  world.  By  this  supreme  test 
they  declare  their  fitness  for  the  gigantic  work  that  still 
remains  to  be  undertaken. 

Not  only,  as  I  have  shown,  have  they  not  charged 
to  capital  the  cost  of  improvements  covered  by  stock 
and  bond  issues  in  other  countries,  but  they  have  shar- 
ed their  gains  liberally  with  the  people  through  rate 
reductions.  It  has  become  common  to  think  of  the  pro- 
gressive lowering  of  rates,  while  all  other  charges  are 
rising,  as  the  work  of  legislative  compulsion.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  most  important  reductions  made 
in  the  past  were  voluntary.  These  are  the  lowering  of 
charges  on  the  great  staple  products  of  the  soil.  This 
has  made  settlement  possible.  It  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  realize  the  benefit  of  high  prices  for 
his  crops.  It  has  doubled  production  again  and  again. 
It  has  made  possible  the  movement  of  lumber  from  the 
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Pacific  Coast  to  the  Middle  West  and  even  the  Eastern 
markets.  It  has  become  a  definite  policy.  And  it  has 
left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  that  would  have  gone  to  the  carriers  or  at 
least  been  shared  by  them  if  they  had  fought  against 
cheap  transportation  for  the  farm  instead  of  fostering 
it.  If  the  freight  and  passenger  rates  in  force  on  the 
Great  Northern  system  in  1881  had  remained  unchang- 
ed until  1910,  there  would  have  been  collected  from 
the  public  $1,267,411,954  additional.  This  amounts  to 
more  than  eight  times  the  average  par  value  of  its  out- 
standing stock  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
during  the  same  period.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  had 
been  no  rate  reductions  on  that  system  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  it  could  have  paid  off  its  entire  capitali- 
zation every  three  and  three-quarters  years.  If  railroad 
rates  in  the  United  States  had  increased  as  much  in 
proportion  as  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  wages 
of  labor  between  1894  and  1909,  the  country's  bill  for 
transportation  for  those  fifteen  years  would  have  been 
over  seven  billion  dollars  more  than  it  was. 

The  railroads,  then,  have  proved  themselves  com- 
petent and  trustworthy.  But  if  they  are  to  furnish  the 
necessary  additions  and  provide  new  terminals,  with- 
out which  the  traffic  of  the  country  can  no  more  con- 
tinue to  move  than  a  derelict  can  voyage  from  port  to 
port,  the  money  will  not  come,  as  a  magician  catches 
coins,  out  of  the  air.  It  must  be  either  earned  or  bor- 
rowed. It  seems  clear  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  that  both  resources  must  be 
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drawn  upon.  First  capitalization  must  be  materially 
enlarged.  But  the  railroads  must  be  able  to  show  that 
they  can  earn  a  fair  return  before  they  can  add  to  the 
principal  of  their  debt.  The  very  fact  of  additional 
capitalization  involves  additional  fixed  charges.  The 
investor  must  be  assured  that  such  earnings  will  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  law  before  a  loan  can  be  placed 
at  a  bearable  rate  of  interest.  And  the  higher  the  rate, 
the  greater  must  be  the  future  charge  on  traffic  to  meet 
it.  The  country  comes  to  a  stop  before  a  financial  **no 
thoroughfare'^  from  which  no  exit  can  be  found  save 
through  a  relaxation  of  the  rigid  and  hostile  prohibition 
of  aU  rate  advances  that  now  absolutely  negatives  the 
proper  and  necessary  expansion  of  traffic  agencies  in 
this  country. 

The  theory  of  encouraging  home  industry  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
national  existence.  Import  duties  averaging  41.22  per 
cent  were  levied  in  1911.  The  advocates  of  the  system 
claim  this  is  done  to  protect  American  Labor.  Our 
manufactures  are  protected  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  Transportation  costs  the  public  from  one-third 
to  one-half  as  much  here  as  in  Europe.  This  cheapness 
is  not  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  workingman.  In 
1910  the  average  daily  earnings  of  railway  employes  in 
the  United  States  were  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  two  and  three-quarters  times 
as  much  as  on  the  Prussian-Hesse  system  in  Germany. 
As  employers  of  labor  and  also  as  producers  of  a 
commodity  that  everybody  uses  directly  or  indirectly, 
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pa3ang  that  labor  more  than  it  receives  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  and  supplying  that  service  for  less  than  is 
charged  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  railroads  de- 
serve a  public  consideration  not  extended  to  them  now. 
Second,  the  railroads  should  be  permitted  to  earn 
and  hold  a  surplus  equal  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
they  pay  out  in  dividends,  to  be  held  for  emergencies 
and  applied  to  improved  facilities.  There  are  many 
expenses,  and  new  ones  constantly  arising,  that  must 
not  be  added  to  capital  charge  unless  rates  are  to  be  made 
that  the  public  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
bear.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  demands  of  the  ordinary 
growth  of  traffic,  there  are  many  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. Public  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  order  the 
railroads  to  provide  additional  equipment.  This,  being 
only  partially  under  the  owner^s  control,  is  soon  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  The  weaker  roads  prefer  pay- 
ing a  per  diem  charge  to  buying  for  themselves.  This 
compels  the  stronger  roads  practically  to  provide  new 
equipment  for  the  whole  country  and  pay  the  cost  of 
it  from  their  own  resources.  Grade  crossings  must  be 
eliminated  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country.  The 
ordering  of  these  is  held  to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  whose  exercise  is  unlimited. 
To  raise  or  lower  tracks  at  a  single  city  may  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  class  of  expenses  grows  very  rar 
pidly  in  the  United  States  as  population  becomes  den- 
ser. Shall  we  capitalize  them  also,  as  has  been  done 
abroad?  Safety  appliances  must  be  adopted.  Ingen- 
uity is  adding  yearly  to  the  number  of  these;  and  the 
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public  demands  rightly  that  they  be  put  into  use  as 
soon  as  their  value  is  demonstrated.  But  aU  these  things 
take  money — and  a  lot  of  it. 

Steel  cars  are  a  good  illustration  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
pense. They  are  coming  into  general  use,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  make  their  purchase  and  employ- 
ment compulsory  even  before  their  benefits  have  been 
fully  proved.  To  buy  them  is  a  big  expense,  but  that 
is  only  the  beginning.  A  train  made  up  of  them  is  sixty- 
five  per  cent  heavier  than  one  composed  of  old  style 
cars.  More  trains  must  be  nm  to  render  the  same  ser- 
vice. Tracks  and  bridges  must  be  strengthened.  So 
the  cost  of  service  is  increasing  aU  the  time  through 
improvements  that  the  railroads  are  just  as  anxious  as 
the  public  to  adopt.  Every  one  of  these  improvements 
costs  money.  Very  few  of  them  produce  one  dollar  of 
additional  revenue.  Yet  the  railroads  must  pay  their 
bills  or  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Such  an  in- 
crease of  rates  as  will  cover  these  expenses;  the  accu- 
mulation of  at  least  such  a  surplus  as  will  furnish  funds 
for  these  daily  demands  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  railroads,  must  be  authorized,  unless  traffic  is  to 
decrease,  transportation  facilities  to  grow  worse  instead 
of  better,  or  capitalization  to  be  increased  until  any 
rates  that  the  people  can  pay  will  fail  to  cover  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  common  carriers. 

An  extraordinary  doctrine  is  now  being  propounded 
in  many  quarters.  It  is  held  that  the  accumulation  of 
a  surplus  is  evidence  that  rates  are  too  high  and  ought 
to  be  lowered;  just  as  if  the  man  who  earns,  saves  and 
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puts  a  dollar  in  bank  to  meet  future  contingencies 
thereby  admitted  himself  guilty  of  either  dishonesty 
or  extortion.  It  is  held  that  a  railroad  has  no  right  to 
receive  or  enjoy  income  derived  from  any  other  source 
than  the  operation  of  its  plant.  It  is  asserted  that  a 
railroad  has  no  right  to  the  natural  increment  in  the 
value  of  its  property,  though  this  is  not  denied  to  any 
other  corporation  or  to  any  individual  under  like  cir- 
cmnstances.  It  has  been  attempted  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  regulation  of  railway  property,  strip- 
ping it  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  citizens  and  other  cor- 
porate entities  under  the  constitution.  But  how  about 
the  other  side  of  the  shield?  Does  the  state  recognize 
and  abide  by  this  same  doctrine  when  its  own  revenue 
is  at  stake? 

All  the  earnings  of  the  railroad,  from  whatever 
source  derived;  all  the  property  to  which  it  holds  title, 
no  matter  how  acquired  or  held,  is  taxed  by  the  state 
as  the  property  of  the  railroad  ;1"either  indirectly  by  (a 
tax  on  gross  earnings  or  directly  on  assessed  valuation. 
The  state  has  taxed  surplus  and  all  improvements  made 
from  it  just  the  same  as  those  made  from  the  proceeds 
of  stock  and  bond  sales.  Can  it  do  this — can  it  tax  all 
earnings,  improvements  made  from  earnings  and  sur- 
plus without  confessing  that  the  holders  are  entitled  to 
the  property  and  the  income  from  it  as  truly  as  the 
state  is  entitled  to  the  tax?  The  rule  of  fairness  and 
the  equal  hand  of  the  law  should  make  the  obligations 
and  the  privileges  of  the  railroad  co-extensive.  The 
taxes  paid  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  1910 
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were  about  13  per  cent  of  the  total  interest  and  divi- 
dends. They  were  over  25  per  cent  of  dividends  alone. 
That  is,  the  state  received  from  the  property  one-fourth 
as  much  as  all  the  owners  of  it  put  together.  In  the 
face  of  facts  like  these,  no  just  man  and  no  court  that 
regards  either  law  or  equity  should  question  the  right 
of  the  railways  to  enjoy  the  natural  increase  and  to 
earn  the  normal  rate  of  profit  on  all  the  property  they 
hold,  no  matter  how  invested  or  employed. 

It  is  not  a  political  but  an  economic  question  that 
the  country  has  to  consider  and  solve.  The  adjustment 
of  tariff  taxation,  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  all 
other  similar  matters  over  which  the  l^slative  power 
has  control  and  which  are  ess^itially  economic  and 
non-political  are  held  deliberately  within  the  range  of 
current  controversy  for  the  advantage  of  party  politics. 
So  long  as  they  can  be  kept  from  a  fair  and  permanent 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  economic  justice,  they  will 
furnish  rallying  cries  for  the  unthinking  of  one  political 
party  or  the  other.  The  country  cannot  rise  to  the  level 
of  its  duty  or  its  opportunity  until  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  expert  and  the  action  of  the  just  judge  are 
applied  to  the  settlement  of  such  economic  issues. 

The  American  people  must  soon  begin  to  realize  how 
injuriously  they  are  themselves  affected  by  a  game  that 
has  been  played  for  so  many  years  with  their  business 
prosperity  and  their  future  welfare.  Meantime  the 
practical  questions  that  I  have  presented  and  that 
grow  straight  from  the  root  of  the  present  situation 
remain.    The  wisdom,  the  desire  for  justice,  the  in- 
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telligent  self-interest  of  the  whole  country  should  be 
concentrated  upon  the  answer,  which  is  not  really 
difficult  to  find.  The  people  must  first  realize  that 
regulation  must  not  be  strangulation.  Every  restric- 
tion compatible  with  the  public  interest  may  be  applied 
without  impairing  the  position  of  the  railways,  or  their 
ability  to  continue  serving  the  public;  because  their 
interests  at  bottom  are  one.  It  is  high  time  that  a 
rational  perception  of  this  identity  should  put  an  end 
to  hostile  discrimination  against  the  railroad,  and  a 
policy  be  shaped  which  will  permit  the  railways  of  the 
country  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  transacting  the 
future  business  of  the  country,  by  providing  the  ma- 
chinery without  which  that  business  cannot  be  done. 
Since  the  greatest  need  is  larger  and  better  terminals, 
the  process  of  improvement  will  be  costly.  Since 
the  sum  to  be  raised  must  be  reckoned  in  billions,  the 
railroads,  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  wage  scales,  and 
their  standards  of  efficiency,  must  be  permitted  to 
charge  such  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  pay  interest 
on  the  additions  to  capitalization  representing  the 
money  invested  in  new  terminals,  and  also  accumulate 
a  surplus  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  constantly  aris- 
ing demands  for  additions  to  the  existing  plant.  Courts 
and  commissions  will  see  that  excessive  rates  are  not 
collected.  On  the  other  hand  the  courts  have  affirmed 
the  right  of  the  companies  to  earn  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  total  value  of  their  property.  Between  these 
well-marked  lines  the  railway  rate  should  move,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  traffic  and  the  development  of 
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the  business  of  the  country.  Rates  either  permanently 
unchanged  at  the  present  figure  or  lowered  by  com- 
pulsion meaUy  in  view  of  the  existing  emergency, 
nothing  but  ruin.  That  ruin  wiU  not  be  so  immediate 
or  complete  for  the  railroads  themselves  as  it  will  be 
for  the  business  interests  to  which  they  wiU  no  longer 
be  able  to  give  a  prompt  and  adequate  service.  It  will 
be  far-reaching,  because  its  effects  will  touch  every 
man,  however  humble,  who  is  engaged  in  productive 
industry.  If  it  comes  it  wiU  be  the  most  disastrous 
catastrophe  in  all  our  business  experience.  The  whole 
question  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  fact  that  the 
business  of  this  country  has  grown  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  being  handled  by  a  railroad  system  costing  on  an 
average  $60,000  a  mile.  The  experience  of  the  whole 
world  is  against  such  a  proposition. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  other  interests 
or  issues,  I  only  give  due  place  and  emphasis  to  this 
question  when  I  say  that  it  dwarfs  by  comparison 
every  other  that  bespeaks  the  attention  of  our  people. 
What,  in  comparison  are  any  of  the  innovations  or 
interpretations  of  the  national  will  which  have  recent- 
ly formed  the  subject  of  a  nation-wide  and  passionate 
discussion?  Across  every  stream  of  commerce  where 
it  enters  a  distributing  city  an  obstacle  grows  higher 
every  day,  restraining  the  impatient  tide  of  the  nation's 
exchanges.  It  is  time  for  aU  of  us  to  lay  aside  preposses- 
sions, hostilities,  differences  in  points  of  view,  and  work 
together  for  an  object  infinitely  more  essential  than 
most  of  the  great  enterprises  deemed  so  national  in 
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their  scope  and  benefits  that  they  command  not  only 
the  sympathy  but  the  financial  backing  of  the  govern- 
ment itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  business  oi^anization,  of 
every  business  man^  of  capital  interested  in  safe  in- 
vestment and  labor  interested  in  sure  and  remunerative 
employment^  to  help  swing  the  country  into  line  be- 
hind the  only  policy  that  can  help  and  save  them  aU. 
No  pledge  of  national  credit,  no  subsidy  in  cash,  no 
immunity  or  privilege  is  asked;  only  freedom  to  raise 
on  reasonable  terms  the  capital  without  which  the 
work  cannot  be  done;  implying  necessarily  freedom 
to  earn  on  that  capital  the  return  without  which 
it  will  not  be  forthcoming,  and  enough  additional  to 
make  and  keep  railway  equipment  and  service  equal 
to  the  progress  of  invention  and  improvement  and  to 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people. 

No  national  or  municipal  campaign,  no  moral  crus- 
ade, no  commercial  or  financial  adventure  or  assurance 
can  demand  or  ought  to  receive  from  you  and  others 
like  you  the  attention,  the  study,  the  enei^etic  support 
claimed  by  the  imminent  and  urgent  issue  which  I 
have  tried  to  present  in  outline.  In  a  day  of  big  things 
it  looms  above  them  all.  The  railways,  anxious  to  be 
active  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  coming  era  in  transportation,  stand  at 
attention.  Will  the  country  give  the  word  of  permis- 
sion and  remove  the  heavy  cloud  of  doubt  and  depres- 
sion which  has  steadily  arrested  the  growth  of  the 
nation's  commercial  facilities? 
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The  invention  of  money  was  a  long  step  toward 
civilization.  But  the  invention  of  credit  was  a  greater. 
The  part  it  has  played  in  the  material  development 
of  the  earth  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  advance 
of  its  people  is  incalculable.  Mr.  Henry  Dunning 
Macleody  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority  on 
this  subject,  says:  *'A  solid  system  of  credit — by 
which  I  mean  credits,  on  debts,  which  are  pimctually 
redeemed  at  maturity — ^is  the  most  ingenious  and 
powerful  method  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  for  promoting  and  developing  national  wealth/' 
He  quotes  the  declaration  of  Daniel  Webster  that 
^'Credit  has  done  more,  a  thousand  times,  to  enrich 
nations  than  all  the  mines  of  the  world,''  and  adds, 
"But  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal.  If  solid  credit 
has  produced  all  these  marvelous  effects,  on  the  other 
hand  misused  credit  and  false  theories  of  paper  money 
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have  produced  the  most  terrible  calamities  of  modem 
times."  The  worid  deals  ever  more  and  more  largely 
with  credit.  It  is  the  motive  power  of  current  enter- 
prise. It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  field  of  the  credit 
man,  in  the  widest  meaning  of  that  term,  includes 
almost  the  whole  of  industry;  and  that,  according  as 
the  tool  which  he  estimates  and  handles  is  used  or 
abused,  the  public  will  experience  prosperity  or  mis- 
fortune. 

Credit,  in  itself,  is  as  old  as  the  first  man  who 
borrowed  his  neighbor's  stone  axe  to  kill  food  with, 
on  the  promise  to  return  it.  No  other  human  instru- 
ment has  experienced  such  vast  transformation  and 
development.  Like  all  big  things,  its  mental  side  is 
as  important  as  its  physical.  The  word  ''credit''  itself 
is  the  same  word  as  ''creed,"  which  people  have  chosen 
to  express  their  convictions  and  aspirations.  It  repre- 
sents belief  in  two  things:  the  ability  of  a  man  to  pay, 
and  his  intention  to  pay.  Satisfy  these  two  conditions, 
and  credit  is  bom.  Therefore,  credit  is  based  upon 
the  reputation  of  a  man  or  a  concern  for  business 
eflBciency  and  business  honesty. 

The  special  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  a  system  of  extensive  and  sound  credit  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  those  who  helped  to  shape 
its  institutions  in  its  formative  period.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  greatest  financier  known  to  our  history, 
wrote  this  in  1795:  "The  United  States  possess  an 
immense  mass  of  improvable  matter;  the  development 
of  it,  continually  making,  may  be  said  to  enlarge  the 
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field  of  improvement  as  it  progresses;  and  though  the 
actual  capacity  of  the  coimtry  has,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderably increased,  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  bear 
at  present  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  objects  of 
employment  than  it  has  done  at  any  former  period. 
Credit,  upon  this  hypothesis,  of  every  kind,  is  nearly 
as  necessary  now  as  it  ever  was.  But  at  least  it  may 
be  aflSrmed  with  absolute  certainty  that,  to  a  country 
so  situated,  credit  is  particularly  useful  and  impor- 
tant      Credit  is  an  entire  thing;  every  part  of 

which  has  the  nicest  sympathy  with  every  other  part. 
Wound  one  limb,  and  the  whole  tree  shrinks  and 
decays.'* 

In  proportion  as  the  coimtry  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped, the  importance  of  credit  has  increased.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  natural  resoiurces  to  which  Hamilton 
referred  has  been  utilized.  The  capacities  of  this  part 
for  satisfying  human  needs  are  far  greater  than  we 
have  realized;  and  they  can  be  fully  developed  only 
by  abimdant  capital.  To  quote  Macleod  once  more, 
^'If  a  bank  can  maintain  in  circulation  a  quantity  of 
credit  in  excess  of  the  cash  it  holds,  that  is,  for  all 
practical  pmrposes,  an  augmentation  of  the  capital  of 
the  country.'*  Money  makes  but  a  small  part,  credit 
furnishes  the  great  volume  of  capital  by  which  the 
industries  of  the  whole  coimtry  are  conducted  and 
must  continue  to  develop.  The  governing  questions 
that  relate  to  credit  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
our  economic  and  political  as  well  as  our  financial 
future. 
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Outside  of  small  retail  transactions  and  the  settle- 
ment of  balances,  actual  cash  is  little  used.  Instru- 
ments of  credit,  in  the  manifold  forms  created  by  busi- 
ness for  its  convenience,  carry  on  from  95  to  98  per 
cent  of  all  business  transactions.  The  entire  amoimt 
of  money  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
less  than  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  alone.  Com- 
pare the  money  stock,  amounting  to  $3,671,000,000, 
with  the  aggregate  banking  resources  of  the  coimtry, 
aggregating  $25,000,000,000.  When  it  comes  to  doing 
the  world's  work,  cash  and  credit  are  related  about  as 
the  fire  shovel  is  to  the  steam  shovel.  Without  adequate 
agencies  for  creating,  maintaining  and  regulating  credit, 
responsive  to  business  needs  both  in  its  expansion  and 
its  contraction,  the  country  would  come  to  a  full  stop 
as  surely  as  if  it  tried  to  draw  with  horses  the  trains 
now  running  on  its  steam  railways. 

The  total  estimated  wealth  of  the  United  States  is 
about  $193,000,000,000.  The  total  bank  clearings  in 
1912  were  $175,000,000,000.  Nothmg  could  illustrate 
more  clearly  the  function  and  place  of  credit  than  to 
set  these  figures  side  by  side.  Instruments  of  credit 
cleared  through  the  banks  and  trust  companies  in  one 
year's  transactions  almost  equal  the  total  of  property 
values  of  every  kind  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
wealth  is  made  elastic  and  active,  the  motive  power 
in  industry,  through  the  medium  of  credit.  Contract 
or  expand  credit  unduly  or  improperly,  and  the  e£Fects 
may  be  incomparably  worse  than  those  of  the  wildest 
experiments  in  currency  tinkering  that  the  world  has 
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ever  seen. 

If  the  uses  of  credit,  which  is  plowing  the  land, 
turning  the  wheels  of  the  factory,  running  the  rail- 
roads and  steamships,  busjring  the  merchants,  bring- 
ing up  to  the  light  the  minerals  and  oils  of  the  under 
earth,  reclaiming  the  lands  and  furnishing,  as  capital, 
the  tool  without  which  labor  could  not  produce  in 
quantities  and  on  terms  that  would  support  the  world, 
are  so  many  and  so  great,  the  possibility  of  its  abuse  is 
equally  evident.  A  credit  man  employed  by  any  firm 
knows  that  it  can  be  brought  to  ruin  in  a  very  short 
time,  no  matter  how  sound  it  might  formerly  have 
been,  by  a  reckless  and  indiscrimini^te  extension  of  the 
credit  privilege.  The  same  is  true  of  commimities  and 
nations.  No  cause  has  been  more  prolific  of  misfortune 
in  the  past.  Nothing  casts  a  darker  shadow  toward 
our  future  than  the  misuse  of  credit. 

The  commonest  form  of  the  abuse  of  credit  in  the 
past  has  been  the  issue  by  governments  of  cheap  money. 
Possibly  the  world  has  grown  too  wise  to  fall  again 
into  the  trap  of  this  delusion.  But  it  is  doing  or  per- 
mitting practically  the  same  thing  in  other  forms. 
The  improper.expansion  of  credit  within  the  last  genera- 
tion exceeds  by  far  in  its  volume  and  in  its  evil  effects 
all  the  currency  inflation  of  the  last  hundred  years  all 
over  the  world.  The  excessive  capitalization  of  trusts 
and  of  some  leg§  spectacular  enterprises  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  an  issue  of  cheap  money.  Stocks  and 
bonds  are  put  out  which  represent  little  or  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  actual  values.    A  concern  which,  fifteen 
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or  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  thought  it  plunging 
to  enlarge  its  capital  stock  to  half  a  million  dollars, 
will  incorporate  today  for  ten  millions.  The  purpose 
is  to  get  out  sheaves  of  securities  and  sell  them  for 
cash,  regardless  of  their  actual  value  or  probable 
return.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  such  stocks 
and  bonds  are  more  or  less  used  as  collateral  for  bank 
loans.  To  the  extent  to  which  they  are  so  accepted 
they  enlarge  the  volume  of  credit  and  of  the  actual 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  So  long  as  we  have 
no  effective  laws  compelling  all  stocks  and  bonds  to  be 
paid  for  at  their  full  face  value  either  in  cash,  property 
or  services  at  a  fair  valuation,  so  long  will  this  evil 
continue. 

In  the  year  1912  bonds,  stocks  and  notes  were 
issued  to  a  total  of  $2,253,587,300  by  private  corpora- 
tions. In  the  last  five  years  over  $8,600,000,000  of 
such  paper,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  came  into  being. 
Assume  that  these  new  securities  are  convertible  into 
credit  by  taking  them  to  banks  and  trust  companies 
for  only  sixty  per  cent  on  the  average  of  their  face 
value.  This  total  does  not  include  a  large  volume  of 
securities  issued  by  small  local  concerns.  Yet  it  ac- 
counts for  an  expansion  of  the  credit  medium  in  only 
five  years  equal  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the 
entire  amoimt  of  money  in  the  coimtry.  If  congress 
had  authorized  the  issue  of  $5,000,000,000  in  green- 
backs, there  would  have  been  a  revolution. '  Much  the 
same  thing  has  happened,  so  far  as  prices  and  industry 
are  concerned,  by  the  inflation  of  the  credit  basis;  yet 
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wiseacres  are  still  arguing  about  the  causes  of  the  rise 
in  prices  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Neither  do  the  performances  of  combinations,  syn- 
dicates and  corporations  organized  to  sell  bits  of  litho- 
graphed paper  tell  the  whole  story.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  by  the  increase  of  public  indebtedness 
everywhere.  The  issue  of  a  state,  city  or  coimty  bond 
affects  credit  volume  more  powerfully  and  produces 
more  directly  all  the  effects  of  an  increase  in  money 
volume,  because  it  is  acceptable  as  collateral  for  nearly 
or  quite  its  face  value  in  credit  issues.  The  whole 
American  public  is  wild  with  spending.  Public  econo- 
my is  a  lost  art.  A  bill  that  carries  or  requires  an  appro- 
priation needs  little  else  to  conmiend  it  to  any  legis- 
lative body.  All  bonds  of  municipalities  are  now 
refunded  instead  of  being  paid  when  due.  The  excuse 
for  a  bond  issue  is  always  that  ^'posterity"  ought  to 
bear  part  of  the  cost  of  public  improvements.  But 
when  we,  as  posterity,  come  along,  we  not  only  repu- 
diate the  contract,  but  add  new  burdens  to  the  old  and 
shove  both  of  them  on  to  the  futiu^,  in  the  shape  of 
new  and  refunding  bond  issues.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
meanest  form  of  stealing  ever  invented;  because  it 
adds  to  the  criminality  of  breach  of  trust  the  baseness 
of  embezzling  the  future  resources  of  our  own  child- 
ren, who,  since  there  must  come  an  end  of  borrowing 
some  time,  will  have  these  debts  to  pay. 

The  total  revenues  of  all  the  states  in  1901-1902 
were  $190,000,000;  in  1911-1912  they  were  $461,000,000. 
In  spite  of  an  increase  of  150  per  cent  in  ten  years,  the 
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study  of  every  state  today  is  to  find  new  sources  of 
p)0S8ible  revenue,  not  to  stop  leaks.  Many  cities  can- 
not put  up  a  police  station  or  acquire  a  playground 
for  their  school  children  without  issuing  bonds  to  pay 
for  it.  What  ought  to  be  considered  current  running 
expenses  are  met  by  borrowing.  Now,  not  only  has 
the  consequent  total  tax  burden  on  the  people  of  this 
country  risen  to  about  $38.50  per  capita,  or  neariy 
$200  per  annum  for  each  family  of  five  persons,  but 
most  of  these  bond  issues  are  at  once  used  to  expand 
the  credit  total.  The  bonds  of  public  corporations  are 
considered  good  security,  because  repudiation  still  has 
an  ugly  name  in  this  country,  however  rapidly  we  may 
be  running  toward  it.  Credit  accounts  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  established  against  them.  Just  so  much 
more  is  added,  in  the  form  of  instruments  of  credit,  to 
the  actual  cipculating  medium. 

Nobody  can  deny  the  quantitative  theory  of  cur- 
rency if  it  is  enlarged  to  include  instruments  of  credit 
as  well  as  cash.  The  measure  of  prices  is  the  total  of 
all  the  instruments  used  in  exchanges  divided  by  the 
total  of  commodities  and  services  exchanged.  Is  it  not 
idle  to  hunt  for  the  cause  of  rising  prices  in  an  increase 
of  gold  production,  which  was  about  $256,000,000 
greater  for  the  entire  world  in  1910  than  it  was  in  1895, 
when  the  credit  basis  has  been  increased  in  the  United 
States  alone  by  twenty  times  as  much  in  the  last  five 
years  through  the  issue  of  corporate  securities,  and  by 
much  more  through  the  increase  of  state,  city  and 
county  indebtedness?     The  issue  of  corporate  secu- 
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rities  in  the  single  year  1912  was  one-sixth  as  great  as 
the  aggregate  of  the  world's  gold  production  from  the 
discovery  of  America  to  1910.  Here  is  the  same  mania 
in  another  form  that  has  ruined  every  country  that 
yielded  to  the  cheap  money  craze.  Only  it  is  more 
insidious  and  dangerous  in  that  it  works  indirectly. 
The  same  fight  so  often  made  against  currency  infla- 
tion must  be  repeated  against  the  inflation  and  depre- 
ciation of  credit  to  which  excessive  expenditure  and 
unwarranted  borrowing  inevitably  lead. 

Since  the  part  played  by  credit  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  and  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  is  so  im- 
portant, the  dignity  and  value  of  the  credit  man's  ser- 
vices may  not  be  lightly  estimated.  An  army  of  such 
meU;  from  the  great  financier  to  he  who  passes  on  a  list 
of  country  customers  for  his  house,  are  engaged  in 
performing  a  delicate  and  weighty  office  in  the  com- 
mimity.  They  are  conservators  of  wealth.  The  mer- 
cantile credit  man  does  for  merchandising  the 
service  done  by  bankers  in  passing  on  instruments  of 
exchange  and  in  dealing  with  merchants  and  other 
customers.  He  sifts  and  classifies  business  men  according 
to  their  records.  He  helps  sustain  and  regulate  the 
business  of  the  nation,  and  for  his  labors  there  is  and 
can  be  no  substitute  in  law  or  other  pubhc  action. 
His  office  is  essentially  judicial.  The  business  fabric 
rests  largely  on  the  validity  of  his  judgments.  For 
it  is  easily  within  the  province  of  those,  great  or  small, 
who  pass  upon  credits,  to  encoiu*age  or  discourage  in- 
dividual effort;  to  give  direction  to  industry  and,  as 
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their  assistance  is  granted  or  withheld,  to  determine 
in  no  small  degree  the  nature  and  extent  of  busmess 
development,  both  local  and  national. 

Credit  must  always  be  based  on  something.  That 
something  must  be  tangible.  Now,  merchandise  in 
warehouses  or  stores,  factory  products  awaiting  ship- 
ment, any  of  the  commodities  universally  regarded  as 
a  proper  basis  for  credit  has  no  advantage  over  the 
wealth  created  directly  by  tilling  the  soil.  Farm  prod- 
ucts are  always  in  demand  and  saleable.  The  supply 
of  them  is  renewed  yearly.  Credit  based  on  them  is 
doubly  justified.  One  of  the  first  duties  resting  upon 
those  who  determine  the  extent  and  direction  of  credit 
enlargement  is  to  look  with  a  more  interested  and  favor- 
ing eye  upon  the  farmer. 

Prices  of  farm  products  have  fallen  this  year,  while 
other  prices  were  rising.  The  greatest  diflSculty  on  the 
farm  at  present  is  to  secure  enough  labor  to  grow  crops 
and  prevent  them  from  going  to  waste.  Last  fall  wages 
of  13.50  and  $4  per  day  were  offered,  without  attract- 
ing enough  men  to  handle  the  grain.  But  for  the  extra- 
ordinary lateness  of  the  season,  a  considerable  part  of 
it  would  have  been  lost.  Every  year  a  large  amoimt  of 
farm  products  goes  to  waste  from  this  cause.  In  the 
face  of  this  condition,  well  known  and  permanent,  some 
politicians  in  congress  are  preparing  to  limit  still  fur- 
ther the  supply  of  manual  labor  by  attaching  condi- 
tions to  the  admission  of  immigrants  to  this  country 
which  will  exclude  a  large  part  of  the  supply.  It  is 
difficult  enough,  without  this,  to  get  men  for  the  work 
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that  must  be  done.  The  surplus  labor  supply  of 
Northern  Europe  is  practically  exhausted.  There  is 
little  in  Great  Britain;  that  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  has  mostly  foxmd  an  exit;  and  Grermany  can 
place  her  people  at  home  or  in  her  outside  possessions. 
We  have  now  to  depend  on  Italy  and  Southeastern 
Europe  for  the  labor  we  so  sorely  need;  and  these 
people  would  in  large  measure  be  excluded  by  the  con- 
ditions sought  to  be  enforced. 

Should  such  a  policy  prevail,  the  workers  who  come 
to  this  coimtry  in  diminishing  numbers  would  go  else- 
where; largely  to  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  latter  is 
a  great  wheat  and  grain  raising  country.  She  has 
370,000,000  acres  suited  to  agricultiural  uses,  only 
about  one-seventh  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  Her 
wheat  exports  are  increasing  rapidly,  amoimting  in 
1911  to  over  84,000,000  bushels.  This  goes  mto  the 
world's  surplus  and  helps  to  lower  the  world's  price. 
Force  the  immigrant  to  go  there,  and  we  still  fiurther 
increase  the  cost  of  wheat  production  here,  while  en- 
larging the  production  and  thus  increasing  the  com- 
petition in  the  world's  markets  of  a  rapidly  growing 
rival.  This  is  the  effect  of  what  the  politicians  are 
proposing  to  do,  in  the  same  breath  that  they  pretend 
solicitude  for  the  farmer's  interests.  We  need  at 
Washington  a  good  deal  less  politics,  and  at  least  a 
glinmiering  of  statesmanship. 

Of  course,  the  farmer,  too,  must  do  his  share. 
There  must  be  better  farm  practice.  While  grain 
prices  are  low,  meat  prices  are  high.   Steers  have  sold 
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lately  as  high  as  12  centS;  and  hogs  as  high  as  8H 
cents  a  pound.  At  these  prices  the  farmer  might  get 
a  dollar  a  bushel  for  his  wheat  by  feeding  it  to  cattle 
and  hogs.  He  must  turn  his  attention  more  to  the  grow- 
ing of  coarser  grains  for  fattening  live  stock,  which  en- 
rich his  land  while  putting  the  product  of  it  in  avail- 
able form  for  the  most  profitable  marketing.  He  must 
learn  to  acconmiodate  himself  to  his  market,  and  thus 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  basis  for  his  credit.  By 
so  doing  he  will  not  only  help  himself,  but  every  other 
business  in  the  country;  for  all  of  them,  in  the  end, 
rest  on  him. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the 
modern  industrial  community,  in  its  widest  as  well  as 
its  narrowest  scope,  rests  on  credit.  The  two  questioiM 
ultimately  decisive  in  business  relations  are  ''Is  he  able 
to  pay?*'  and  "Is  he  willing  to  pay?."  Credit  men  all 
over  the  world  are  engaged  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions, as  constantly  repeated,  imder  as  many  varying 
conditions,  as  is  the  process  of  buying  and  selling  it- 
self. Grant  credit  unwisely  and  you  open  Pandora's 
box.  Expand  it  too  widely  by  admitting  a  fictitious 
base  or  helping  reckless  borrowing  and  spending,  and 
you  have  the  same  rise  of  prices  and  the  same  progress 
toward  inevitable  collapse  that  wait  on  successive  issues 
of  irredeemable  paper  money.  Contract  it  too  severely 
or  discriminate  against  industry,  thrift  and  enteriwise, 
and  all  industry  suffers  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  prin- 
cipal motive  power.  The  proper  regulation  of  credit, 
therefore,  which  must  always  remain  an  individual 
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matter,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  judgment,  com- 
mon'sense  and  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  conmiunity,  is  seen  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  delicate  and  far-reaching  functions  of  our 
whole  complex  modem  life.  Upon  it  must  always 
depend  in  no  small  degree  the  nature,  extent  and  per- 
manence of  our  civilization  itself. 
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Mr.  Chairman; 

Members  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  : 

The  banker  buys  and  sells  credit.  Credit  is  based  on  wealth 
and  character.  Will  a  man  be  able  to  pay,  and  will  he  be 
willing  to  pay  at  the  maturity  of  his  obligations,  are  the  two 
questions  on  whose  answer  depends  the  grant  or  the  refusal 
of  credit  It  follows  that  the  banker  is  more  closely  con- 
cerned than  the  man  in  almost  any  other  occupation  with  the 
processes  and  prospects  of  wealth  production. 

When  communication  between  countries  was  slow,  difficult 
and  beset  with  chances  of  loss,  credit  concerned  itself  mostly 
with  commerce.  Costly  cargoes  drawn  from  distant  sources 
required  financing,  and  represented  wealth  in  a  tangible  form 
readily  convertible  into  credits.  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
credit  hangs  the  issues  of  life  and  death  on  the  safe  arrival 
of  a  merchant  ship.  The  great  sea  routes  of  the  world  sus- 
tained the  banking  institutions  that  rose  and  flourished  at  its 
principal  ports. 

In  the  modem  era  manufacturing  became  the  main  source 
of  fortune;  and  on  its  raw  material,  its  finished  products  and 
its  immense  plants  a  greatly  expanded  credit  system  was 
established.  Governments  have  not  yet  freed  themselves  from 
the  delusion  that  this  is  the  comer-stone  of  wealth  production 
and  the  main  prop  of  financial  institutions.  But  those  who 
carefully  investigate  the  question  as  a  whole  know  better. 
One  true  law  is  now  pretty  well  established  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  men — ^that  agriculture,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
wealth  except  the  relatively  smaller  portion  drawn  from  the 
sea,  the  forest  and  the  mine,  should  be  the  especial  care  of 
those  interested  in  maintaining  a  credit  system  at  once  ample 
and  soimd.  Within  recent  years  this  has  been  recognized 
formally  by  various  State  Bankers'  Associations  and  by  the 
American  Bankers'  Association. 
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A  sharp  and  continuous  campaign  should  be  waged  along 
this  line,  because  the  course  of  national  development,  as 
directed  by  national  economic  policies,  follows  a  curve  that 
moves  toward  future  disaster.  No  country  ever  yet  put  all 
its  eggs  into  one  basket,  by  fostering  permanently  one  form 
of  industry  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  escaped  the  penalty. 
Whither  we  are  moving  appears  in  the  statistics  of  our  foreign 
trade,  jubilantly  announced  by  many  who  cannot  read  in  the 
imposing  figures  their  real  sinister  meaning. 

The  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  $2,466,000,000,  having  almost  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years.  If  this  increase  is  well  distributed,  it  becomes  mat- 
ter for  congratulation.  What  is  the  fact?  According  to  the 
official  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  manufactur- 
ers' materials  increased  from  $409,000,000  to  $731,000,000; 
manufactured  articles  from  $468,000,000  to  $1,187,000,000; 
foodstuffs,  which  were  about  $510,000,000  in  1903,  were 
$502,000,000  in  1913.  But,  says  a  bulletin  of  the  Department, 
commenting  on  this  showing,  "this  equality  in  values  indi- 
cates a  reduction  in  quantity,  in  view  of  the  advance  in  prices 
meanwhile."  Fresh  beef  exports  fell  from  255,000,000  to 
7,000,000  pounds;  and  all  meat  products  outside  of  cattle 
from  $176,000,000  to  about  $150,000,000.  Translated  into 
pounds,  the  deficit  would  be  much  greater. 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  interpret  the  lessons  of  these 
figures.  The  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  increases  pro- 
gressively. We  occupy  our  workers  more  and  more  in  sup- 
plying with  manufactured  goods,  under  artificial  stimulus, 
the  markets  of  the  outside  world;  markets  from  which  we 
may  at  any  time  be  partially  excluded  by  foreign  legislation 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  by  competition,  by  changes 
in  the  wage  rate,  by  international  disturbances.  We  have  to 
feed  all  the  workers  in  these  industries.  Hence  our  exports 
of  food  products  decline.  In  a  few  years  we  may  be  buying 
food  abroad.  The  cost  of  living  rises  day  by  day.  The  very 
industrial  features  over  which  we  boast  are  bound  to  make  it 
higher.  After  all  that  has  been  spoken  and  written  about 
conservation,  one  should  not  need  to  point  out  the  economic 
short-sightedness  of  exhausting  our  natural  suj^ly  of  valu- 
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able  resources  whose  total  is  limited  by  nature  and  cannot 
be  replaced.  That  means  future  scarcity  and  industrial  de- 
cline. Of  our  great  export  total  for  1913,  almost  exactly 
one- fourth  consisted  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  min- 
eral oil,  coal  and  copper  and  its  manufactures.  All  of  these 
come  under  the  above  description.  It  is  the  rapid  exhaustion 
of  resources,  to  placate  a  fixed  and  false  economic  idea,  that 
no  ingenuity  can  ever  restore. 

Our  exports  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  alone  last 
year  amounted  to  nearly  $305,000,000.  For  cheap  iron  ore 
we  depend  upon  the  Lake  Superior  district,  because  of  high 
grade,  ease  of  extraction  and  nearness  to  cheap  transportation. 
It  cannot  long  stand  such  a  drain.  At  the  rate  of  50,000,000 
tons  a  year,  it  will  be  necessary  in  thirty  years  from  now  to 
use  more  expensive  mining  processes  and  to  utilize  inferior 
ores.  Pig  iron  will  be  made  from  ore  containing  from  25  to 
40  per  cent,  instead  of  55  to  60  per  cent  of  iron.  This  will 
raise  the  cost  of  steel  fully  $3  or  $4  per  ton.  Since  the  de- 
posits of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  are  known  and  their 
capacity  is  limited,  our  cost  of  production  will  prevent  us 
from  competing  with  other  countries  in  the  world's  markets 
where  we  are  now  dumping  our  treasures.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  admit  the  foreign  product  into  our  own  markets  over 
any  tariff  that  the  people  could  or  would  stand.  We  lose  at 
both  ends.  We  may  hereafter  be  buying  not  only  bread  but 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  abroad.  What,  then,  will 
support  a  top-heavy  industry,  and  a  prosperity  founded  on 
conditions  obviously  temporary?  With  what  can  we  pay 
our  debts  at  that  future  settling  time  ?  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  us  to  quit  boosting  these  interests  and  hurrahing  over  the 
rise  in  exports,  while  we  try  to  re-arrange  our  industrial  sys- 
tem on  the  basis  which  the  distribution  of  natural  wealth  and 
the  demands  of  civilization  impose  eventually  on  all  countries 
and  on  all  people. 

Sound  economic  policy  and  business  sense  advise  us  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  farming;  educate 
them  in  better  methods ;  insist  upon  the  care  and  improvement 
of  the  soil;  increase  production  per  acre;  and,  in  particular, 
promote  the  raising  of  live  stock  by  which  money  can  be 
made,    industry    diversified,    our  food  product  enlarged  and 
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the  soil  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  fertility.  In  so  far  as 
the  banker  can  assist  this  change  by  granting  agricultural 
credits  wherever  it  is  wise  to  do  so,  and  especially  by  condi- 
tioning loans  upon  the  use  of  right  farming  methods,  he  will 
strengthen  and  safeguard  his  own  interests  at  the  same  time 
that  he  helps  to  build  up  the  country  and  to  give  to  its  indus- 
trial fabric  a  firm  and  consistent  future. 

In  our  foreign  trade  which,  though  secondary,  is  of  much 
importance  to  the  country,  the  general  public  still  mostly  over- 
looks or  undervalues  what  has  risen  to  be  a  prime  factor.  We 
exult  in  the  fact  that  in  the  value  of  domestic  products  ex- 
ported we  are  now  almost  neck  and  neck  with  Great  Britain. 
We  exult  in  the  showing  of  a  balance  of  trade  exceeding 
$650,000,000.  But  we  do  not  analyze.  Our  eyes  look  east- 
ward or  southward,  and  we  are  eager  for  new  ventures  in 
those  directions.  We  squabble  and  higgle  and  refuse  to  un- 
derstand the  trade  advantages  already  ours  and  those  that 
we  might  now  enjoy  if  we  had  looked  toward  the  north  instead 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  rise  of  our  trade  with  Canada  to  a  commanding  place 
is  a  striking  phenomenon.  The  total  of  that  trade  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  nearly  $536,000,000.  In  1903  it  was  a 
little  over  $178,000,000.  In  the  ten  years  the  increase  was 
over  200  per  cent.  For  the  single  year  19 13  as  compared 
with  1912  it  increased  22.3  per  cent  Our  total  exports  to 
Canada  last  year,  amounting  to  $415,260,000,  were  $83,000,- 
000  more  than  those  to  Germany  and  three  times  those 
to  France.  They  were  $67,000,000  greater  than  our  exports 
to  all  the  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  com- 
bined. They  came  within  $131,000,000  of  equaling  those  to 
England.  At  this  rate  it  is  a  question  of  only  a  few  years 
when  Canada  will  become  our  best  customer.  We  have  but 
one  better  today. 

Distribute  the  balance  of  trade  for  1913  in  which  we  so 
rejoice.  It  amounts,  for  the  whole  world,  to  $653,000,000. 
Of  that  total  Canada  contributed  $294,688,000,  or  45  per 
cent.  Almost  one  half  of  the  net  receipts  of  the  United 
States  from  its  commerce  with  other  nations  comes  from  this 
one  country.     We  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  to  drum  up 
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trade  with  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  We  have  spent 
a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
main  argument  in  its  favor  was  the  increased  facilities  that 
it  would  furnish  for  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  San  Francisco  is  preparing  an  international  ex- 
position to  celebrate  the  opening  of  this  great  waterway  be- 
tween the  oceans.  The  mother  coimtry  of  Canada  declines 
to  participate;  and/  under  her  courteous  explanation,  few 
doubt  that  the  deciding  reason  was  what  many  good  lawyers, 
as  well  as  common  sense,  declare  to  be  a  violation  of  treaty 
by  remitting  canal  tolls  on  our  own  shipping  and  so  discrimi- 
nating especially  against  the  shipping  trade  of  Canada.  The 
keynote  of  the  approaching  opening  of  the  canal  is  the  im- 
portance of  our  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  south  to  which 
it  offers  us  a  shorter  and  quicker  route.  Well,  see  what  that 
amounts  to.  Our  balance  of  trade  last  year  with  all  North 
and  South  America,  including  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies, 
with  this  hemisphere  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn  put  to- 
gether, was  $183,869,000.  If  we  leave  Canada  out,  our  trade 
with  all  the  remainder  shows  a  balance  against  us  of  $110,- 
000,000,  mainly  to  pay  for  coffee.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide 
what  is  the  most  valuable  trade  to  us  in  the  Western  World. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  who,  if  we  consider  only  the 
amount  and  rapidity  of  growth  in  commercial  relations,  is  our 
most  desirable  customer  today. 

To  maintain  that  trade,  to  free  it  from  every  unnecessary 
burden,  to  cultivate  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  people 
who  furnish  it,  these  things  are  a  proper  care  for  all  business 
men.  Between  the  bankers  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
Canada  there  now  exists  an  understanding  fostered  by  the 
conduct  of  a  business  whose  principles  are  universal,  and 
whose  practice  crosses  political  lines  without  having  to  produce 
a  passport  or  pay  a  duty.  I  am  sure  that  you  need  no  urging 
to  do  whatever  may  be  within  your  power  to  unite  more 
closely  the  business  interests  of  these  countries  which  nature 
herself  presents  as  the  two  great  factors,  co-operating,  each 
in  its  own  way  and  its  own  independent  sphere,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  continent  and  the  progress  of  the  world. 
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If  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  a  nation  is  a  lesson 
pretty  well  learned,  if  our  commercial  relations  with  Canada 
have  lately  come  to  be  looked  upon  from  a  less  parochial 
point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  we  still  lag  behind  in  all  that 
relates  to  a  national  system  of  currency  and  banking,  in  so 
far  as  that  depends  on  the  law-making  power.  Our  monetary 
system  is  the  wonder  of  intelligent  men  abroad  and  the  des- 
pair of  intelligent  men  at  home.  A  definite  proposal  to 
change  it  has  been  before  Congress  and  the  country  for  months 
past.  No  other  subject  can  be  so  germane  to  this  time  and 
this  meeting.  It  has  had  the  benefit  of  study  and  criticism. 
This  Association  should  not  hesitate  to  express  its  opinion 
and  to  offer  its  advice.  This  will  be  given  in  a  spirit  of  entire 
helpfulness  and  good  will.  The  subject  of  banking  in  its 
relation  to  a  national  monetary  system  remains,  as  it  has 
always  been,  the  most  difficult  with  which  the  law-making 
power  has  to  deal.  Even  those  who  make  finance  their  daily 
business  are  at  times  at  a  loss  to  make  the  best  application 
to  practical  affairs  of  its  abstract  general  principles.  Such 
criticism  as  may  be  offered  upon  the  plan  presented  for  bank- 
ing and  currency  changes,  and  such  suggestions  as  may  be 
made  for  its  possible  improvement,  will  be  inspired  solely  by 
the  spirit  that  has  moved,  I  am  sure,  this  Association  and 
the  individual  members  of  it  throughout; — ^a  spirit  of  desire 
to  co-operate  helpfully  in  a  labor  large  enough  and  difficult 
enough  to  call  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  banker,  the  business 
man  and  the  public  patriot  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
politician.  In  the  presence  of  so  many  who  are  rightly  re- 
garded as  experts,  I  shall  do  no  more  than  set  out  a  few  re- 
spects in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  measure 
invites  and  is  susceptible  to  modification  and  improvement 

One  serious  defect  is  that  the  bill  will  not  and  cannot  do 
what  on  its  face  it  proposes  to  do.  It  professes  to  aim  at  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  currency  and  banking  by  establish- 
ing a  logical  and  permanent  system.  We  have  never  had  that 
since  this  government  was  founded.  We  will  not  have  it  if 
this  bill  should  become  law.  It  does  not  simplify  the  cur- 
rency. It  does  nothing  with  the  greenbacks;  it  leaves  the 
silver  certificates  where  they  are;  it  proposes  to  retire  the 
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outstanding  national  bank  notes  only  in  the  course  of  time. 
Our  currency  will  be  just  as  confused  and  unscientific  as  be- 
fore. Another  failure  in  frankness  at  least  is  the  repudiation 
of  the  central  bank  idea  in  name  and  the  acceptance  of  it  in 
fact.  The  proposed  national  and  local  reserve  associations 
are  merely  variations  on  the  principle  of  a  central  national 
bank  with  local  branches.  Concealing  that  identity,  they 
would  naturally  be  considerably  less  effective  than  if  they 
could  come  into  the  open.  I  am  not  contending  that  the  cen- 
tral bank  principle  is  either  desirable  or  undesirable.  I  do  not 
think  that  its  rejection  in  form  and  adoption  in  substance  is 
as  little  promising  as  the  proposal  to  simplify  our  currency 
system  by  adding  a  new  element  to  its  already  heterogeneous 
mass. 

There  are  practical  working  weaknesses  even  more  serious. 
First  among  these  is  the  projected  political  control  of  the 
currency  and  banking  of  the  country.  The  establishment  of 
a  federal  reserve  board,  vesting  control  of  our  banking,  credit 
and  note  issues  in  men  chosen  necessarily  with  some  reference 
to  political  considerations,  and  at  least  partly  subservient  to 
party  demands,  is  a  proposition  that  sets  reason  and  all  our 
experience  at  defiance.  The  fundamental  objection  on  this 
score  cannot  be  more  tersely  or  forcibly  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City  Bank: 
"If  such  a  board  as  is  proposed  were  formed  by  appointing 
the  seven  leading  bankers  of  the  United  States — whoever  they 
may  be — ^and  these  men  became  dissociated  from  the  daily 
conduct  of  actual  affairs  and  sat  at  Washington,  directing  at 
arms'  length  the  operation  of  the  several  reserve  banks,  they 
would  very  rapidly  lose  the  power  to  direct  wisely.'*  But 
they  are  not  to  be  bankers.  Such  participation  as  the  bankers, 
as  a  body,  may  have,  will  be  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  with- 
out power  to  affect  decisions  reached.  What,  then,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected? Speaking  of  the  old  United  States  Bank  and  the  Bank 
War,  Professor  William  G.  Sumner,  one  of  the  ablest  students 
of  finance  in  this  country  since  Alexander  Hamilton,  has  said : 
"When,  in  any  arena,  a  power  is  present  which  might  be  of 
decisive  importance  as  an  ally  of  one  party  or  the  other,  it  is 
inevitable  that  its  alliance  will  be  contended  for  by  them.  Its 
efforts  to  remain  neutral  will  be  vain  and  will  expose  it  to 
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greater  danger  from  both  than  an  alliance  with  either.  The 
Bank  War  may  be  held  to  demonstrate  that  a  National  Bank 
in  this  country  is  impossible,  because  it  would  be  sure  to 
become  an  object  of  conflict  between  political  parties."  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  National  Bank  of  issue  that  is  now  proposed.  The 
truth  concerning  it  remains  exactly  what  it  was  eighty  years 
ago. 

The  details  of  the  plan,  so  far  as  one  can  discuss  fairly  a 
measure  whose  final  authentic  shape  cannot  be  predicted  con- 
fidently, contain  other  minor  features  just  as  doubtful  or  ob- 
jectionable. The  managers  of  a  nation's  finances  are  to  be 
paid  $10,000  a  year,  when  bankers  in  charge  of  financial  in- 
terests relatively  small  command  $50,000  or  more.  The  posi- 
tion is  not  made  attractive  by  life  tenure,  like  that  of  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court.  What  sort  of  ability  can  be  purchased, 
for  a  term  limited  to  eight  years,  for  a  salary  at  best  not  over 
one-fifth  as  much  per  annum  as  less  onerous  services  would 
command  in  private  life?  Necessarily  the  political  possibili- 
ties must  become  the  chief  inducement  to  serve. 

Naturally,  this  board  being  a  political  instead  of  a  financial 
body  by  the  law  of  its  constitution,  its  seat  is  placed  in  Wash- 
ington. There  will  be  gathered  the  gold  reserve  required 
by  the  new  measure,  in  addition  to  the  immense  stocks  of 
coin  and  bullion  held  against  the  other  forms  of  paper  cur- 
rency which  are  left  outstanding.  The  objection  to  the  men- 
tal atmosphere  of  the  capital  is  matched  by  the  physical  ob- 
jection of  placing  the  most  important  collection  of  gold  in  the 
world  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  navy.  Nobody  knows  today 
exactly  what  modem  warships,  where  guns  have  a  range  of 
ten  miles,  can  do ;  but  we  do  know  that  cities  near  the  seaboard 
would  be  at  their  mercy.  The  mere  presence  of  such  a  treas- 
ure within  striking  distance  is  an  incentive  to  hostilities  and 
would  at  least  create  a  widespread  feeling  of  distrust  and  ap- 
prehenson  liable  to  culminate  in  panic.  A  glance  over  the 
world  today  does  not  tend  to  reassure  anybody  who  wishes 
to  believe  in  an  increasing  pacific  disposition  among  men  or 
nations. 

So  far  as  one  can  see,  most  results  of  real  value  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  bill  under  consideration  might  equally 
well  be  obtained  under  existing  law  providing  for  the  issue  of 
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emergency  circulation.  But  one  of  its  least  excusable  defects 
is  its  exclusion  from  the  approved  securities  for  discounted 
notes  or  investments  of  those  which  are  actually  most  desir- 
able and  safest  of  all.  Government  bonds,  state  bonds,  bonds 
of  cities  and  counties  are,  in  different  capacities,  recognized 
as  good,  safe  investments  or  collateral.  A  first-class  railroad 
bond  is  not.  The  discrimination,  like  the  proposed  system 
of  banking  control,  is  purely  political.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a  man  at  Washington  ignorant  of  that  fact. 

Suppose  that  American  bankers,  in  some  time  of  financial 
stress,  need  to  draw  upon  the  foreign  store  of  capital.  There 
is  plenty  of  it.  But  it  asks  for  recognized  security.  A  man 
approaches  a  banker  in  London,  Paris  or  Berlin,  asking  a 
big  loan  or  attempting  to  realize  on  securities,  with  notes  of 
merchants  in  the  United  States,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
reserve  note  issues,  or  with  municipal  or  state  bonds,  the 
latter  being  an  authorized  investment.  The  foreign  banker 
knows  nothing  of  our  private  business  interests.  He  knows  . 
little  more  of  our  local  public  credit.  "Have  not,"  he  would 
probably  say,  "some  of  your  states  repudiated  their  bonds? 
True,  it  was  some  time  ago ;  but  your  people  are  extravagant, 
great  borrowers  and  spenders,  and  I  cannot  know  when  it 
may  happen  again.  Your  paper  is  not  satisfactory  to  me." 
Grant  that  he  is  wrong ;  that  he  does  not  understand  our  local 
conditions.  He  does  not  have  to.  He  has  the  money,  and 
he  makes  the  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  a  first-class  American  rail- 
way bond  as  well  as  he  does  the  securities  of  his  own  city. 
The  name  is  familiar  to  him,  the  record  established.  A  bond 
of  a  road  that  has  regularly  paid  interest  and  dividends  unin- 
terruptedly for  twenty  or  thirty  years  looks  good  to  him. 
If  it  has  a  satisfactory  surplus  and  a  good  margin  of  receipts 
over  operating  expenses,  it  looks  all  the  better.  Where  the 
interest  charge  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  net  earnings, 
the  bond  is  well  known,  the  facts  familiar,  and  the  security 
gilt-edged.  Such  a  bond  can  be  exchanged  for  cash  or  credit 
in  any  market. 

In  assured  convertibility,  which  is  the  all-important  quali- 
fication in  time  of  financial  stress,  first-class  railroad  bonds 
are  unequaled.     Their  cash  value  shrinks  less,   in  time  of 
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depression,  than  that  of  any  other  security.  This  is  not  a 
mere  opinion,  it  is  proved  and  supported  by  the  judgment  of 
the  men  in  charge  of  those  institutions  that  regard  their  invest- 
ments as  a  sacred  trust.  The  great  life,  fire  and  other  insur- 
ance companies,  which  are  liable  to  be  called  on  unexpectedly 
at  any  time  for  large  sums,  by  experience  hold  good  railroad 
bonds  as  a  preferred  investment.  The  savings  banks  of  the 
several  states  are,  as  a  rule,  encouraged  and  almost  directed 
to  prefer  real  estate  mortgages  in  making  investments.  They 
have  learned  by  experience  that  when  public  confidence  is  im- 
paired and  there  is  a  sudden  and  continuous  demand  for  cash, 
they  cannot  realize  on  these,  but  can  depend  on  first  class 
standard  railway  bonds  to  bring  them  the  ready  money  with 
the  least  shrinkage. 

Not  without  reason  does  the  credit  of  the  best  railway 
bonds  stand  high.  The  resources  behind  them  are  not  esti- 
mates, but  values  publicly  known  and  vouched  for  by  au- 
thority. The  revenues  are,  within  narrow  limits  fixed  by 
varying  conditions  of  the  seasons,  perfectly  sure.  Even  con- 
fiscatory legislation  would  be  halted  by  public  opinion  long 
before  it  could  touch  the  percentage  of  the  property  value 
represented  by  the  bonds.  Hence  the  confidence  of  investors 
in  this  form  of  security.  United  States  bonds  are  a  favorite 
standard  for  safety.  Yet  our  government  has  seen  the  time 
when  it  had  to  suspend  specie  payments  because  it  could  not 
meet  its  obligations.  Through  all  that  period,  including  the 
Civil  War  and  the  financial  fluctuations  that  accompanied  and 
followed  it,  many  of  the  old  and  stable  railways  of  the  country 
discharged  every  obligation  in  full  and  paid  a  good  profit 
to  the  investor  besides.  No  wonder  their  bonds  are  a  syn- 
onym for  high  credit. 

To  exclude  from  any  plan  of  credit  extension  this  security, 
while  admitting  others  confessedly  inferior,  is  a  discrimina- 
tion of  which  congress  cannot  afford  to  be  guilty.  When  we 
are  establishing  a  permanent  credit  and  investment  basis,  to 
shut  out  railroad  bonds,  representing  an  interest  which,  next 
to  the  land  on  which  we  live,  is  the  largest  in  volume  in  the 
country,  a  security  proved  to  be  convertible  into  cash  more 
readily  than  any  other  and  with  less  shrinkage,  would  be  a 
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blunder  without  economic  defense.  That  it  has  been  so  much 
as  considered  can  be  explained  only  as  another  cowardly 
political  blow  at  a  great  interest  which  bankers  serving  the 
country  and  business  men  and  honest  men  in  public  life 
should  make  heard  their  protest  against.  The  country  cannot 
afford,  in  order  to  satisfy  an  unjust  prejudice  or  cater  to  a 
political  discrimination,  to  be  deprived  of  this  asset,  whose 
solidity  and  value  are  established  and  admitted  in  every  money 
center  of  Europe  and  America. 

Some  other  details  of  the  bill  are  open  to  and  have  received 
fair  and  kindly  criticism.  But  there  is  one  comprehensive 
objection  and  one  danger  of  practical  failure  which  have  been 
too  little  emphasized.  The  objection  is  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  is  too  socialistic  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  body 
of  our  people.  Observe  that  it  is  not  merely  supervision  and 
regulation,  even  so  minute  as  are  exercised  in  the  case  of  the 
railroads,  that  is  proposed.  The  banking  business,  so  organi- 
cally related  to  the  solvency  of  every  institution  and  the  pros- 
perity of  every  man,  is  to  be  taken  over  almost  in  its  entirety. 
National  banks  must  join  the  new  association  or  be  dissolved. 
They  must  contribute  the  entire  capital  with  which  the  re- 
serve banks  are  operated.  These  reserve  banks  are  as  com- 
pletely under  governmental  and  political  control  as  is  the 
Interior  Department.  The  Central  Reserve  Board  is  an  au- 
tocracy. It  is  responsible  to  nobody  but  the  President,  who 
can  make  and  remake  it  at  will.  It  can  suspend  banks  and 
bank  officers,  compel  one  bank  to  rediscount  the  paper  of  an- 
other, suspend  all  reserve  requirements  at  pleasure,  and  issue 
and  retire,  without  any  check  from  the  outside,  credit  notes 
which  are  declared  upon  their  face  to  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Even  the  profits  of  the  banks 
so  rigidly  controlled  are  not  to  rise  above  five  per  cent.  The 
plan  differs  essentially  but  little  from  the  direct  assumption 
by  the  government  of  complete  ownership  and  control  of  the 
banking  business. 

Out  of  these  onerous  conditions  and  the  choice  which 
they  may  impose  springs  the  danger  to  the  plan  and  to  the 
whole  country.  There  appears  an  assumption  that  the  banks 
must  accept  any  terms;  that  they  will  pay  any  sum  rather 
than  surrender  a  charter  which  entitles  them  to  be  called 
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"National."  In  truth,  this  is  very  far  from  the  case.  The 
bankers  of  the  country  have  met  the  situation  with  real  patri- 
otism, have  shown  every  willingness  to  co-operate,  have  ex- 
pressed their  objections  to  the  scheme  as  framed  with  good 
temper  and  moderation.  They  are,  as  a  body,  as  sincerely 
desirous  as  any  men  in  the  country  to  maintain  public  credit 
aixi  to  serve  the  puUic  good;  and  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  make  concessions  and  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the 
necessary  burdens  of  currency  reform.  Let  them  do  their 
whole  duty  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  truth.  But  no  persua- 
sion or  compulsion  can  urge  them  beyond  a  reasonable  limit. 
They  cannot  be  obliged  to  accept  any  new  system.  They  have 
always  the  option  of  surrendering  their  charters  and  operating 
under  State  laws. 

The  popular  idea  that  this  would  involve  a  costly  sacrifice 
is  mistaken.  Indeed,  a  change  is  now  going  forward  that 
shows  the  natural  drift  of  banking  business.  State  banks 
everywhere  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before  and 
competing  successfully  with  the  national  banks  for  business. 
The  deposits  of  state  banks  and  trust  companies  in  New  York 
are  reported  to  be  $360,000,000  greater  than  those  of  national 
banks.  The  state  banks  of  Minnesota  have  increased  their 
deposits  $15,000,000  in  the  last  year.  State  banks  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  national  banks  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  It  is 
clear  that  the  advantage  of  the  title  "National"  is  about  bal- 
anced by  the  restrictions  that  accompany  it.  Tighten  those 
limitations,  increase  those  burdens,  and  there  is  great  danger 
or  practical  certainty  that  many  or  even  most  of  the  national 
banks  would  feel  it  due  to  their  stockholders  and  depositors 
to  refuse  to  enter  the  new  association,  surrendering  their  char- 
ters instead,  and  electing  to  operate  under  state  laws.  If  this 
should  happen  because  conditions  are  made  too  onerous  for 
acceptance,  not  only  must  a  plan  based  on  the  assumption 
of  their  co-operation  fall  to  the  ground,  but  such  a  situation 
could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  with  it  distrust,  disturbance  and 
more  than  a  probability  of  a  monetary  crisis  and  great  business 
depression.  Federal  banks  without  money  cannot  serve  the 
country. 

To  avoid  these  possible  perils,  to  frame  a  system  not  for 
today  but  for  all  the  future,  founded  on  justice  and  financial 
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experience,  co-operation  between  the  bankers,  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  authority  is  indispensable.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  ready  to  do  your  part.  The  prospect  before  you 
widens,  the  difficulties  increase.  That  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  life  and  growth.  As  intdligence  and  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  deal  wisely  with  our  problems  grow,  the  problems 
themselves  also  grow  in  number  and  complexity  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  It  may  be  that  you,  as  representatives 
of  a  mighty  national  function,  have  been  too  little  united  in 
opinion  or  too  modest  to  express  and  maintain  it.  But  your 
influence  is  powerful,  your  conclusions  will  be  respected.  It 
may  be  that  the  time  has  come  when  you  should  assume  a  more 
active  position,  a  more  direct  and  forceful  leadership.  That 
is  for  you  to  decide.  But  the  country  needs  the  best  service 
that  you  have  to  offer.  The  history  of  banking,  the  monu- 
ments to  credit  which  this  country  has  to  show,  the  wise 
employment  of  our  capital,  the  cordial  desire  to  ascertain 
and  to  serve  the  public  good  shown  by  your  rank  and  file,  not 
only  in  the  great  centers  and  in  times  when  panic  threatened 
to  shake  the  solid  bedrock  of  the  nation  itsdf,  but  in  every 
little  community  large  enough  to  boast  its  bank,  and  among 
the  thousands  of  toilers  there  who  count  you  as  their  friends 
and  helpers,  advise  the  country  that  such  policy  will  not  be 
unjustly  assumed  or  unwisely  or  unpatriotically  adminis- 
tered. 
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Less  than  a  year's  subsistence  stands  between  man  and 
starvation.  That  is  the  measure  of  his  accumulations.  Six 
and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita  is  a  low  estimate  for 
consumption  and  seed.  The  97,000,000  people  living,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  estimate,  in  the  United  States  in  19 13  would 
require  630,500,000  bushels  to  keep  their  stomachs  and  fields 
in  condition  for  a  year.  That  is  a  little  less  than  the  crop  of 
191 1  and  a  little  more  than  the  crop  of  19 12.  Subtract  our 
total  exports  of  domestic  wheat  and  flour  for  the  last  three 
years  from  our  total  wheat  production,  and  the  average  sur- 
plus retained  for  home  consumption  is  less  than  600,000,000 
bushels  per  annum. 

What  is  true  of  our  bread  supply  is  more  tlian  true  of 
most  other  necessaries  that  we  consume  and  produce.  We 
could  live  for  a  few  months  only  on  our  savings.  Immense 
as  seems  the  total  of  accumulated  wealth,  most  of  it  is  not 
available  for  consumption.  Even  the  income  from  it  must 
be  transformed  into  things  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  and 
tools  to  work  with ;  into  capital  for  future  production,  with- 
out which  not  only  the  machinery  of  industry  but  the  human 
machine  itself  would  presently  cease  to  operate,  and  a  dead 
world  remain  the  monument  of  defeat  in  that  economic  bat- 
tle which  man  has  waged  with  nature  from  the  beginning. 

The  principal  asset  of  the  world,  aside  from  the  land,  is  its 
plant;  in  the  form  of  buildings,  machinery,  transportation 
agencies,  apparatus  of  all  kinds  in  which  capital  has  been  fixed 
to  enable  the  work  of  production  to  go  on  in  increased  volume 
and  with  added  economy.  To  this  every  man  who  earns  more 
than  he  spends  contributes.  Into  this  tremendous  reservoir 
the  surplus  eflForts  of  the  ages  have  poured  contributions  from 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  who,  by  planning,  directing 
and  working,  add  to  the  margin  of  profitable  production  all 
over  the  workl.  Credit  enables  them  to  do  this.  They  acquire 
a  participating  interest  in  a  host  of  enterprises  through  loans 
represented  by  shares  of  stock,  bonds,  notes  or  other  instru- 
ments of  credit.  This  relation  of  operating  efficiency  on  the 
one  side  and  credit  support  by  capital  on  the  other,  in  its  ex- 
tent, artfulness  and  practical  working  success,  is  the  principal 
advantage  of  modem  over  ancient  civilization.     There  is  less 
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difference  between  the  forked  tree  drawn  by  cattle  and  the 
improved  steam  plow  than  there  is  between  labor  in  the  isola- 
tion of  distrust  and  labor  in  th  universal  co-operation  which 
credit  facilitates  and  encourages.  No  wonder  that  credit  has 
been  called  the  most  wonderful  invention  and  the  greatest 
wealth-producer  devised  by  man. 

With  the  greater  security  of  modem  industry  from  war 
and  other  destructive  forces,  with  increased  efficiency  in  the 
worker  and  a  multiplication  of  machines  each  multiplying 
again  the  total  product,  the  aggregate  of  usable  surplus  capital 
grows.  It  forms  the  general  investment  fund ;  and  the  demand 
of  this  fund  for  safe  and  remunerative  employment  is  as  real 
and  urgent  as  the  demand  of  production  of  every  sort  for 
capital  to  support  and  continue  it.  In  the  year  19 12,  which 
was  far  from  being  lively  in  investment  circles,  there  were 
issued  and  sold  through  Wall  Street,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  analyst,  either  to  investors  or  dealers — in  the 
latter  case  merely  for  transfer  to  investors  later  on — ^more 
than  $2,000,000,000  of  new  securities.  This  excludes  munici- 
pal and  refunding  issues.  It  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $7,000,000 
for  each  business  day.  And  yet,  to  provide  the  money  for  this 
amazing  purchase,  it  required  only  that  each  one  of  a  hundred 
million  people  should  put  by  for  investment  the  sum  of  seven 
cents  per  day. 

The  workers  of  France  own  billions  of  dollars  in  such 
investments.  So  do  those  of  Germany,  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  States,  in  smaller  measure.  The  London  Statist 
estimates  the  savings  in  this  country  last  year  at  $5,000,000,000. 
The  extent,  the  growth,  the  opportunities  of  this  country  make 
it  potentially  the  greatest  producer  of  investment  capital  in 
the  world.  When  the  inevitable  stress  of  competition  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  shall  have  made  our  workers  as  frugal 
and  as  thrifty  as  theirs,  the  accumulations  of  its  people  will 
reach  amounts  that  sound  fabulous  to-day. 

In  order  that  capital  may  thus  be  saved  and  invested 
freely,  a  credit  system  must  be  highly  developed.  Credit  has 
a  body  and  a  mind.  The  body  asks  whether  the  borrower 
will  be  able  to  pay  according  to  promise.  It  concerns  itself 
with  the  security.  The  mind  asks  whether  the  borrower  will 
be  willing  to  pay.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  character  of 
the  debtor.     On  these  two  premises  are  founded  the  most 
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intricate  processes  of  the  investment  world,  and  to  them  the 
study  of  it  and  its  laws  and  movements  will  always  return 
in  the  last  analysis.  Credit  is  an  intelligent  thing.  It  discrim- 
inates between  individuals  as  well  as  between  circumstances 
and  opportunities.  However  apt  the  public  is  to  lose  sight  of 
this  in  a  complicated  industrial  world,  where  loans  are  made 
to  corporations  and  represented  by  bits  of  engraved  paper, 
instead  of  being  made  to  individuals  in  exchange  for  notes 
of  hand,  it  is  none  the  less  the  all-decisive  fact.  So  long  as 
credit  exists,  the  only  indispensable  questions  must  always  be, 
"Will  he  be  able  to  pay?"  and  "Will  he  be  willing  to  pay?" 

Such  are  the  tests  to  be  applied  to  the  manifold  forms  of 
credit  that  invite  and  accommodate  investment  to-day.  The 
superior  efficiency  of  wealth  united  under  corporate  manage- 
ment over  money  employed  in  small  sums  by  individuals  has 
concentrated  investment  in  corporations.  Investment  securi- 
ties are  mostly  stocks  and  bonds.  The  former  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  proportionate  voice  in  the  management  of  the  concern, 
and  to  a  share  in  the  profits  or  a  responsibility  for  the  losses. 
The  place  of  the  share  of  stock  has  changed  little.  The  bond 
has  been  subject  to  alteration  and  dilution.  With  a  great 
increase  in  total  volume  has  come  a  depreciation  of  many  of 
them  in  both  reputation  and  quality. 

A  corporate  bond  is  a  lien  on  the  property  that  it  covers. 
The  bondholder  being  a  contingent  owner,  and  taking  prece- 
dence of  the  stockholder,  the  bond  had  a  special  value  of  its 
own.  The  very  name  became  a  synonym  for  security.  "His 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond"  is  a  proverbial  way  of  express- 
ing supreme  reliability.  And  until  comparatively  recently 
nothing  had  happened  to  impair  this  confidence,  just  shown 
to  be  so  essential  an  element  in  credit.  Even  though  the  bor- 
rower might  not  be  willing  or  able  to  pay,  the  property  would 
and  could  be  made  to  pay.  A  bond  could  become  a  losing 
investment  only  in  the  case  of  so  large  an  issue  or  so  serious 
a  depreciation  in  the  property  that  its  total  proceeds  would 
not  equal  the  total  of  outstanding  bonds.  Formerly  this  was 
a  possibility  too  remote  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
case  of  legitimate  business  concerns. 

It  happened,  perhaps  inevitably,  because  of  the  increase  of 
capital  for  investment,  the  increase  of  vision  and  of  daring 
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among  borrowers,  and  the  assured  reputation  of  the  bond,  that 
its  standing  was  slowly  sapped.  The  repudiation  of  debts  by 
some  American  states  gave  public  credit  a  heavy  blow.  Panics 
and  reorganizations  compelled  a  closer  scrutiny  of  corporate 
securities.  But  the  main  cause  of  such  deterioration  as  the 
bond  has  suffered  is  the  putting  out  under  that  name  of  a  great 
volume  of  paper  promises  which  are  not  entitled  to  it.  And 
this  is  partly  the  effect  of  the  excessive  borrowing  and  spend- 
ing of  our  day,  and  partly  that  of  an  expansion  of  industrial 
effort  and  an  inflation  of  the  capital  of  industrial  enterprises 
which  have  often  raised  the  total  of  bond  issues,  heretofore 
representing  the  value  of  the  property  under  the  hammer,  to 
approximately  the  figure  that  would  once  have  covered  stock 
and  bonds  combined.  In  fact,  the  stock  of  more  than  one 
pretentious  concern  would  have  nothing  behind  it  if  the  bond- 
holders had  to  be  paid  off.  Nor  could  the  latter  themselves 
hope  to  receive  dollar  for  dollar  on  a  forced  sale.  The  danger- 
ous proportions  of  this  abuse  of  credit  are  shown  in  a  recent 
address  by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Talbert,  Vice-President  of  the 
National  City  Bank.  He  said:  "If  we  take  the  ten  years 
from  January,  1904,  to  January,  1913,  inclusive,  and  tabulate 
the  controller's  reports  for  national  banks,  the  first  call  of 
the  year,  we  find  that  loans  increased  from  $3,511,000,000 
to  $6,147,000,000 — Si  net  increase  of  $2,636,000,000,  or  75 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  deposits  of  these  banks 
increased  from  $4,789,000,000  to  $8,361,000,000 — a  net  in- 
crease of  $3,572,000,000,  or  74.6  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  investments  in  railroad,  municipal,  public  service, 
industrial  and  miscellaneous  bonds  increased  from  $555,000,000 
to  $1,057,000,000,  or  90.4  per  cent.  These  figures  are  daz- 
zling and  they  are  so  large  as  to  become  confusing.  Taking 
a  shorter  period  and  beginning  with  the  year  before  the  panic 
of  1907,  we  find  that  the  net  increase  in  the  loans  of  national 
banks  is  slightly  over  $2,000,000,000,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  deposits  increased  $2,613,000,000, 
or  about  45  per  cent.  Investments  increased  $383,000,000, 
or  about  60  per  cent.'* 

Criticism,  or  even  a  proper  understanding  of  the  situation 
calls  for  discrimination  between  the  classes  into  which  bonds 
are  divided.    First  are  those  of  public  bodies ;  the  government, 
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states,  counties,  cities  and  sometimes  villages.  Here  a  fright- 
ful inflation  is  going  on.  An  old-fashioned  public  aversion 
to  debt  still  holds  the  nation  and,  to  some  extent,  the  states 
in  check;  though  many  of  the  latter  evade  it  by  marketing 
certificates  of  indebtedness  which  differ  from  bonds  only  in 
the  shorter  time  they  have  to  run  and  the  inferior  weight  of 
the  sanction  behind  them.  The  total  national  debts  of  Europe 
rose  from  about  eight  billion  dollars  in  the  period  1845-48 
to  nearly  thirty  billion  dollars  in  1905-07.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  rise  in  1899,  niade  good  the  following  year, 
the  total  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  treasury,  was 
greater  on  the  first  of  last  May  than  it  had  been  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  a  study  of  credit  made  some  time  ago,  I  showed 
that  the  net  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment had  increased  1.4  per  cent  between  1870  and  1890,  and 
121.4  per  cent  between  1890  and  1908;  while  between  1890 
and  1909  the  expenditures  of  the  thirty  states  from  which 
reliable  reports  could  be  obtained  had  increased  201.6  per  cent. 

Most  of  our  cities  are  mad  spenders ;  intent  only  on  secu- 
ring an  increased  margin  for  bond  issues  by  raising  the  assessed 
valuation.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  meeting  part  of  their  cur- 
rent expenditures  by  issuing  bonds;  while  refunding,  instead 
of  levying  taxes  to  pay  at  maturity,  has  become  the  almost 
invariable  rule.  Several  large  cities  whose  credit  has  always 
stood  high  have  offered  bonds  within  the  last  few  months 
without  finding  takers,  even  at  an  increased  interest  rate. 
This  collapse  of  the  market  is  due  not  only  to  a  relative 
scarcity  of  investment  capital  at  the  time,  but  also  to  an 
underlying  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the 
danger  line  has  been  reached.  A  state,  county  or  city  has 
no  income  or  resources  aside  from  taxation.  Public  build- 
ings, public  improvements,  school  houses  and  the  apparatus  of 
fire  departments  could  not  be  sold  without  dissolving  the 
community  itself.  They  are  only  imaginary  assets.  The 
issue  of  bonds  in  excessive  volume  has,  therefore,  compelled 
the  buyer  to  consider  a  possible  inability  of  the  people  to  pay. 
That  point  will  presently  be  reached  unless  we  sharply  correct 
the  prevailing  policy. 

In  the  five  years  between  1907  and  19 12  the  sales  of 
municipal  bonds  in  the  United  States  nearly  doubled.    Accord- 
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ing  to  a  summary  made  this  year  by  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  the  average  sales  for  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  1904  were  about  $1 50,000,000  a  year.  In  191 1 
they  were  $396,859,000;  and  in  the  dull  year  1912  they  were 
$386,551,000.  This  is  an  enormous  increase  for  the  market 
to  digest.  But  it  is  far  from  telling  the  whole  story.  This 
amount  represents  only  our  own  actual  municipal  bond  sales 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  New  York 
has  now  become  a  financial  center  to  which  outside  customers 
resort  for  purchasers.  Adding  to  the  domestic  municipal  bond 
sales  the  temporary  loans  and  sales  on  account  of  Canada, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  other  borrowers  in  our  market,  the 
grand  total  for  the  year  amounts  to  nearly  $781,000,000.  The 
figure  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  our  market  cannot  absorb  such  a 
flood  without  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  interest  rate  and 
some  financial  derangement  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness. Thus  the  unchecked  rage  for  borrowing  affects  not 
only  those  who  issue  and  those  who  sell  securities,  making 
it  more  difficult  to  place  bonds,  but  also  general  business 
operations,  by  lessening  the  supply  of  available  free  capital 
and  increasing  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  had.  If  the  true 
story  of  all  municipal  indebtedness,  now  concealed  behind 
various  temporary  makeshifts,  so  as  to  maintain  an  ostensible 
credit  and  help  push  out  the  annual  crop  of  new  or  refunding 
bonds,  could  be  told,  it  would  shock  the  country  and  give 
pause  even  to  the  advocates  of  unlimited  expenditure  for 
public  purposes. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  bonds  generally  spoken  of 
as  "industrials"  is  worse.  The  field  is  so  large  and  so  diverse 
as  to  defy  statistical  tabulation.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
bonds  have  been  issued  to  promote  consolidations,  these  securi- 
ties being  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  smaller  concerns 
to  be  united  in  one  big  corporation.  Other  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions have  been  issued  against  property  still  to  be  developed, 
such  as  mines,  timber  lands,  irrigated  lands  and  even  ordinary 
real  estate,  where  many  separate  holdings  are  combined  in 
the  hands  of  an  active  selling  or  developing  concern.  These 
are  of  varying  degrees  of  soundness ;  from  the  bond  with  prop- 
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erty  behind  it  that  would  fetch  face  value  at  a  forced  sale 
at  any  time,  to  mere  speculative  pledges  of  a  future  realization 
or  increment  that  is  little  better  than  a  guess.  Finally,  there 
is  the  enormous  mass,  recorded  only  locally  and  beyond  any 
reliable  estimate  in  amount,  of  bonds  that  are  not,  in  view 
of  the  flimsy  or  insufficient  security  behind  them,  entitled  to 
be  called  bonds  at  all. 

In  days  of  soberer  financing,  an  industrial  concern  was 
capitalized  at  somewhere  near  the  amount  of  cash  actually 
put  into  the  business.  With  the  advent  of  the  large  corpora- 
tion, capital  stocks  began  to  grow  by  multiples  of  five,  ten, 
one  hundred.  A  company  could  scarcely  respect  itself  if  it 
had  less  than  a  million  dollars  of  capital  stock;  while  from 
five  to  a  hundred  millions  became  not  uncommon.  Now  the 
market  for  stock  shares  is  always  limited.  The  supply  in- 
creased so  fast,  the  underlying  values  became  so  attenuated 
or  doubtful,  that  some  additional  assurance  was  needed  to 
bring  in  the  ready  money.  Here  began  the  deterioration  in 
the  significance  of  the  word,  "bond."  Finding  that  bonds 
would  sell  where  stocks  would  not,  the  promoter  substituted 
the  latter  for  the  former.  A  concern  that  might  reasonably 
have  carried  a  total  capitalization  of  $500,000  bonded  itself 
for  that  amount,  and  issued  half  a  million  or  a  million  dollars 
of  stock  in  addition.  Little  local  manufacturing  or  commer- 
cial corporations  bonded  themselves  for  the  limit;  the  bond 
in  these  cases,  of  course,  being  nothing  but  a  share  of  stock, 
and  having  no  sounder  value  behind  it.  The  old  definition  of 
a  bond  no  longer  fits. 

In  fixing  capital  stock,  a  corporation  may,  to  some  extent, 
capitalize  its  good  will.  It  is  not  always  illegitimate  or  at  all 
uncommon  for  a  business  concern  to  capitalize  its  actual 
profits  for  a  year  or  a  period  of  years  past,  sometimes  even 
to  capitalize  future  profits  based  on  percentages  of  actual  past 
growth,  and  issue  stock  to  correspond.  Except  where  a  com- 
munity is  yoimg,  growing  rapidly  and  has  a  future  assured 
by  its  possession  of  great  natural  resources,  this  is  dangerous 
financing.  But  if  this  capitalization  consists  of  stocks  only, 
and  the  process  is  without  misrepresentation  of  facts,  the 
effect  is  not  so  bad.  The  investor  knows  what  he  is  getting, 
and  takes  his  chance  of  a  loss  for  his  chance  of  a  profit.    The 
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investment  market  is  seldom  demoralized  in  this  way.  Any 
disappointment  in  outcome  is  part  of  the  necessary  percentage 
of  failures  on  which  all  business  growth  is  built.  But  when 
exactly  the  same  representations  are  made  and  the  same  se- 
curity is  offered  for  a  so-called  "bond"  issue,  the  circum- 
stances are  materially  altered.  The  old  meaning  of  the  word 
is  destroyed.  The  market  for  legitimate  bonds  is  impaired. 
Credit  is  affected  by  this  tampering  with  one  of  its  main  sup- 
ports, and  the  results  are  disastrous  to  the  community  as  well 
as  to  the  investor. 

Formerly,  and  always  in  any  properly  financed  under- 
taking, the  limit  of  a  bond  issue  is  the  total  cash  value  of 
tangible  property  in  possession;  not  its  value  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  being  or  is  to  be  put,  but  its  value  as  an  asset  for 
immediate  conversion  by  forced  sale  at  any  time  into  cash. 
Under  this  rule  the  investor  might  rest  secure.  The  worst 
that  could  happen  to  him  would  be  to  have  to  take  over  this 
property,  in  case  of  a  receivership,  wind  up  the  business  and 
get  back  his  money.  About  all  that  he  could  lose  would  be 
the  interest  on  his  investment  for  the  unrealized  term  of  the 
life  of  his  bond.  Now  it  is  altogether  different.  Not  only 
wild-cat  concerns,  which  are  outside  the  range  of  this  dis- 
cussion, but  companies  of  real  merit  and  solvency,  conducted 
by  men  who  would  scorn  to  do  an  act  commonly  recognized 
as  dishonorable,  do  not  hesitate  to  bond  their  businesses  for 
very  much  more  than  could  be  obtained  from  either  a  forced 
sale  or  a  careful  liquidation.  Plant  is  set  down  at  its  cost  or 
its  estimated  value  in  use,  and  not  its  selling  price  as  real 
estate  and  second-hand  machinery  if  affairs  had  to  be  wound 
up.  And  in  addition,  present  or  prospective  profits  or  both, 
and  sometimes  mere  good-will,  are  capitalized.  The  security 
behind  the  bond  has  deteriorated.  Its  value  is  diminished. 
Capital  takes  alarm.  Loans  must  be  made  at  a  higher  rate 
and  are  harder  to  place.  Instead  of  a  man's  word  being  as 
good  as  his  bond,  his  bond  has  become  no  better  than  his  word. 
Securities  of  that  name  which  actually  deserve  it,  by  being 
worthy  of  their  lineage  and  true  to  the  traditions  of  their 
past,  must  jostle  their  way  to  market  through  a  mob  of  tatter- 
demalions with  scarcely  a  rag  of  respectability  to  cover  their 
poverty  and  deceit. 
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Without  undue  preference  for  the  interest  to  which  most 
of  my  active  life  has  been  given,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
railroad  bonds  of  this  country  as  a  rule  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  trust.  For  one  thing,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  place  an  over-issue  of  railway  bonds.  If  a  manufacturing 
or  commercial  concern  liquidates,  its  property  has  only  current 
real  estate  value  unless  some  successor  wishes  to  carry  on  the 
same  or  a  similar  business.  If  an  industrial  enterprise  is 
wrecked  by  competition  that  it  cannot  meet,  by  a  shift  in  the 
market  for  raw  materials,  by  a  cessation  of  demand  owing  to 
changed  conditions  or  new  inventions,  its  bonds  may  fall  to 
a  few  cents  on  the  dollar ;  because  the  intangible  values  behind 
them  are  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the  tangible  can  no  longer 
be  turned  to  profitable  use.  A  railroad  is  differently  situated. 
Its  business  cannot  be  discontinued.  While  it  may  and  does 
suffer  from  unjust  legislative  and  other  assaults  that  add  to 
its  expenses  and  subtract  from  its  revenues,  it  enjoys  as  a 
compensation  security  through  the  courts  against  actual  con- 
fiscation. The  road  and  its  belongings  will  always  remain 
there.  They  can  always  be  operated.  They  must  be  operated 
by  somebody.  Therefore  the  security  cannot  altogether  van- 
ish; and  experience  has  shown  that  it  will  eventually  bring, 
under  wise  management,  some  return  in  the  most  desperate 
cases. 

So  far  as  the  old,  established  properties,  with  an  unbroken 
record  for  payment  of  interest  and  dividends,  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  security  that  can  compare  with  them  for  safety 
of  the  principal  and  certainty  of  the  interest  payment.  The 
United  States  government  itself  has  been  compelled  to  suspend 
specie  payments ;  but  the  best  railway  systems  of  the  country 
went  through  the  stress  that  drove  it  to  the  wall  without  dis- 
appointing investors  in  them  of  one  dollar  when  it  was  due  or 
expected.  There  never  was  a  bond  issued  through  the  cen- 
turies since  the  word  first  came  into  use  which  better  deserved 
to  bear  the  title  than  the  first-class  railway  bonds  that  are  the 
favorite  investment  to-day  of  the  great  life,  fire  and  accident 
insurance  companies,  of  savings  banks,  of  all  who  make  it 
their  first  condition  that  a  security  shall  have  full  value  behind 
it,  pay  at  maturity,  and  be  readily  convertible  into  cash  with 
the  least  shrinkage,  even  in  time  of  public  panic  and  financial 
demoralization. 
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Limitations  by  law  on  increase  of  capitalization  are  of 
recent  origin.  The  managements  of  our  railways  have,  for 
the  most  part,  financed  them  voluntarily,  so  far  as  bond  issues 
at  least  are  concerned,  moderately  and  wisely.  The  amount 
of  railway  capital  outstanding  in  191 1  was,  by  official  report, 
a  little  over  $19,000,000,000.  Of  this,  $10,738,000,000  was 
funded  debt,  $7,825,000,000  of  that  amount  being  bonds. 
There  is  no  present  means  of  estimating  the  total  money  value 
of  railroad  property.  We  do  know  that  it  represents  the  g^reat- 
est  property  interest  in  the  country  next  to  the  land  on  which 
we  live  and  its  improvements.  It  is  so  far  in  excess  of  capital- 
ization that  the  margin  of  safety  is  plainly  in  view.  It  is  so 
much  farther  from  the  total  of  the  railway  bonded  debt  that 
the  most  careful  administrator  of  a  trust  never  guarded  it 
more  completely  against  possible  depreciation. 

I  showed  six  years  ago  that  the  actual  growth  of  the 
transportation  business  called  for  an  immediate  investment 
of  at  least  one  billion  dollars  a  year  for  five  years,  to  catch 
up  with  traffic  demands.  The  event  proved  that  forecast 
under  instead  of  above  the  mark.  The  need  grows  continually 
with  the  increase  in  population  and  the  development  of  the 
country.  The  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  securities  is  put 
into  construction  and  equipment.  So  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  learn,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  New  York 
Times,  that  while,  in  the  year  ending  October  i,  191 2,  the 
railways  issued  stocks  and  bonds  to  a  total  of  $23,821,000 
less  than  the  year  preceding,  the  industrial  concerns  issued 
$362,000,000  more.  The  remaining  class  of  bonds,  those  of 
public  utilities,  requires  no  separate  discussion.  Water  bonds 
in  most  cases  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  munici- 
pality; gas  and  electric  light  bonds  are  simply  a  special  form 
of  industrials;  while  street  railway  bonds  resemble  those  of 
the  steam  railways,  except  that  generally  a  mere  franchise 
instead  of  an  ownership  of  property  is  the  main  guarantee 
behind  them.  The  creation  of  public  utilities  commissions  in 
various  states  tends  to  consolidate  or  standardize  all  these, 
so  far  as  their  sanction  and  security  are  concerned,  into  a  spe- 
cial class  of  state-approved  but  not  state-guaranteed  security. 

This  survey  and  analysis  should  explain  whatever  may 
seem  mysterious  or  discouraging  in  the  recent  course  of  the 
bond  market.    In  spite  of  the  care  with  which  men  who  under- 
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stand  and  respect  the  limitations  of  credit  attempt  to  guard 
and  restrict  bond  issues,  the  grand  total  mounts  so  fast  and 
the  security  is  so  progressively  impaired  that  the  investor 
hesitates.  Those  who  are  desperate  for  capital  bid  higher. 
The  rate  of  interest  rises.  So  does  the  risk.  And  these  re- 
sults, unhappy  for  the  borrower,  unhappy  for  the  lender,  dis- 
couraging and  dangerous  for  the  community,  will  continue 
until  the  country  reconsiders  and  amends  its  ways.  The  two 
noticeable  features  of  the  general  bond  situation  are  the 
extraordinary  conservatism  in  the  increase  of  the  railway 
bonded  debt  and  the  extraordinary  recklessness  of  public 
authorities  and  the  managements  of  industrial  enterprises, 
taken  as  a  whole,  in  forcing  out  every  dollar  of  bonds  that 
anybody  will  take,  until  they  must  finally  be  advertised  as 
summer  sales  and  peddled  out  over  the  bargain  counter.  Less 
spending  for  purposes  that  can  wait;  less  borrowing  on  any 
terms ;  and  a  clear  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of 
security  and  instruments  of  credit,  so  that  each  shall  make  its 
own  appeal  and  cherish  its  own  value,  are  the  only  conditions 
upon  which  improvement  can  be  hoped.  The  investment 
market  cannot  know  a  prosperous  activity,  except  by  feverish 
starts  to  be  followed  by  still  more  pronounced  reactions,  until 
the  immutable  laws  of  credit  have  been  generally  recognized 
and  respected. 

I  need  scarcely  sum  up  for  you,  whose  business  it  is  to 
know  them  well,  the  present  conditions  of  the  investment 
world.  There  is  plenty  of  capital  in  the  country.  The  extent 
and  productivity  of  our  soil,  the  enterprise  of  our  business 
men,  the  sagacity  of  capital  and  the  industry  of  labor  are 
continuing  that  marvelous  accumulation  of  resources  which 
constitutes  the  aggregate  of  the  nation's  wealth.  The  rate  of 
interest  is  low  for  call  loans,  except  in  temporary  crises.  The 
man  with  money  is  content  with  a  small  return  if  he  is  sure 
of  getting  it  back  the  instant  a  cloud  rises  in  the  skJ^  The 
reserves  of  the  New  York  banks  show  an  ample  store.  But 
long-time  loans  are  hard  to  place  at  rates  from  one-third  to 
one-half  higher  than  they  were  even  three  or  four  years  ago. 
"The  simple  truth,"  says  a  recent  financial  criticism,  "is,  the 
country  to-day  is  suffering  as  perhaps  never  before  except  in 
times  of  actual  panic,  from  a  loss  of  confidence.    The  money 
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market  is  abundantly  supplied  with  funds,  but  there  is  timidity 
and  fear,  so  that  no  one  is  willing  to  let  his  funds  go  out  of 
reach."  There  could  be  no  completer  illustration  of  the  essen- 
tials of  credit  as  I  stated  them  at  the  outset.  The  investor 
is  not  sure  to-day  of  either  the  ability  or  the  intention  of  the 
soliciting  borrower  to  pay  at  maturity.  The  country  is  water- 
logged with  bonds.  Confidence  cannot  be  restored  until  the 
name  "bond"  has  won  back  something  of  its  old  standard. 
And  that  cannot  happen  until  issues  are  limited  by  moderation, 
conformed  to  the  value  of  the  security  and  confined  to  the 
margin  of  safety  and  the  form  of  credit  for  which  the  bond 
was  originally  designed. 

A  new  situation  confronts  the  country,  as  well  as  the  deal- 
ers in  investment  securities  and  the  men  who  must  find  new 
capital  wherewith  to  satisfy  legitimate  business  needs.  For- 
merly 3J^  per  cent  in  some  cases,  and  at  most  4,  was  regarded 
a  satisfactory  return  on  a  gilt-edged  bond.  To-day  the  best 
issues  are  much  higher.  Some  first-class  properties  have  paid 
6  per  cent  for  short-time  loans.  This  rise,  computed  on  the 
face  of  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  country,  represents 
a  tremendous  annual  tax.  It  is  reflected,  of  course,  not  only 
in  the  higher  cost  of  living  but  in  a  decline  of  bond  prices. 
This  ranges,  for  high-grade  paper,  from  4  to  15  points,  and 
in  particular  cases  more.  Many  financial  experts  look  for  a 
remedy  only  "through  a  decline  of  prices  until  the  interest 
yield  on  the  money  invested  in  the  old  issues  approximates 
the  increase  from  the  newer  bonds,  which  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest."  This,  of  course,  is  the  natural  way  of  working 
off  a  debauch,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  But  it  entails 
great  hardship  on  millions  of  worthy  investors,  on  savings 
banks,  on  those  least  deserving  to  suffer.  And  since,  in  the 
main,  the  situation  was  not  created  by  observing  economic 
law,  but  by  its  violation,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to 
seek  relief  by  curbing  those  qualities  which  have  impaired 
credit,  retarded  investment  and  demoralized  legitimate  busi- 
ness by  an  over-issue  of  under-secured  bonds,  both  corporate 
and  public. 

After  all  has  been  said,  the  main  explanation  of  prevailing 
conditions  in  the  bond  market  runs  back  to  the  old  law  of 
demand  and  supply.    There  has  been  too  much  spending  and 
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borrowing.  The  individual,  the  corporation,  the  municipality 
is  no  longer  willing  to  pay  as  it  goes.  The  future  is  mortgaged 
until  the  interest  charge  alone  absorbs  more  current  revenue 
than  can  be  spared.  This  is  the  standing  danger,  the  crowning 
abuse  of  cr^t,  from  which  no  age  has  been  free.  It  has  been 
the  cause  of  every  act  of  currency  inflation,  always  aggra- 
vating the  evil.  Inflation  by  bond  issues  in  excess  is  just  as 
dangerous  in  practice,  produces  the  same  effects  and  leads  to 
the  same  end.  Correct  this,  and  the  troubles  of  the  market 
will  be  relieved ;  since  credit  always  adjusts  itself  automatically 
to  the  public  need  when  freed  from  artificial  stimulation  or 
compulsion.  Let  the  present  abuse  of  credit  continue,  and 
an  abyss  of  possible  suffering  and  financial  distress  opens 
before  us.  This  need  not  happen.  It  will  not  happen  if  the 
wiser  counsel  and  the  conservative  view  reassert  themselves. 

It  is  your  duty  and  your  good  fortune  to  help  bring  this 
about;  to  perform  this  service  to  the  people  at  the  same  time 
that  you  promote  most  surely  the  highest  interest  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  you  are  engaged.  Investment,  like  other  things, 
has  been  sj>ecialized.  The  investment  banker  has  come  into 
the  field.  He  disposes  of  a  large  portion  of  new  issues.  He 
is  the  intermediary  between  the  big  underwriters  and  the 
buying  public.  He  is  the  agent  of  those  who  wish  to  buy, 
sell  or  exchange  securities  already  purchased.  Since  the  pub- 
lic estimate  of  the  value  of  these  is  seldom  accurate  and  fre- 
quently distorted,  his  aid  is  invaluable,  his  assistance  sought 
and  his  advice  listened  to.  Without  him  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  task  to-day  to  dispose  of  a  current  flotation  to  the  in- 
vestor, as  distinguished  from  the  speculative  buyer.  And  it 
is  into  the  hands  of  the  former  that  every  well-regulated  con- 
cern wishes  to  see  its  securities  pass. 

It  is  within  your  power,  then,  at  least  to  aid  in  checking 
the  unfortunate  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  men  here  are 
not  those  to  whom  a  commission  from  a  sale  ought  to  or 
could  weigh  against  the  violation  of  a  trust.  You  handle  more 
frequently  the  patient  and  painful  savings  of  the  worker,  the 
widow  and  the  helpless  than  you  do  the  fortune  of  the  mil- 
lionaire. You  cannot  venerate  your  calling  too  truly  or  set 
its  standards  too  high.  Your  association  should  voice  its 
opinion  and  set  its  face  against  aqy  trading  in  bonds  that 
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are  not  proof  against  all  assault.  You  might  even  consider 
whether  you  should  not  ask  for  it  the  recognition  and  the 
safeguards  of  the  law.  There  would  be  little  need  for  blue- 
sky  laws  if  all  who  engage  in  your  business  were  bound  by  a 
code  both  moral  and  legal  to  stamp  out  not  only  the  obviously 
wild-cat  security,  but  every  other  that  has  a  surplus  of  pros- 
l>ectus  and  a  deficit  of  live  assets  behind  it.  There  is  no  reason 
why  your  occupation,  any  more  than  that  of  the  national 
banker  or  the  physician,  should  be  disgraced  by  the  adventurer, 
the  charlatan  or  the  quack. 

The  times  demand  of  you  a  new  loyalty  and  a  more  search- 
ing discrimination.  You  need  no  proofs  to  tell  you  that  if 
the  deterioration  of  bonds  by  excessive  additions  to  their 
volume  and  by  relaxed  rules  for  security  is  to  continue,  it  will 
be  as  disastrous  to  the  reputation  of  your  office  and  the 
growth  of  your  business  as  it  can  be  to  the  investing  public. 
The  man  who  has  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  safe  and 
paying  investment,  for  whom  either  principal  or  interest  fails, 
who  in  time  of  need  is  obliged  to  sell  out  at  a  loss,  has  a  long 
memory,  an  easy  tongue  and  a  bitter  heart.  That  is  human 
nature.  So  that  for  you  as  for  all  of  us,  if  we  were  but  wise 
enough  to  see  it,  the  path  of  duty  and  that  of  self-interest  do 
not  merely  run  side  by  side,  but  converge  and  melt  into  each 
other.  You  are  not  merely  business  men,  not  merely  agents 
of  large  bankers  or  capitalists,  not  merely  traders  in  paper 
floating  about  the  street,  you  are  representatives  of  millions 
of  hard  earned  savings;  and  you  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
custodians  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  Your  work 
is  not  only  to  buy  and  sell,  but  to  study  the  foundations,  the 
impairments  and  the  safeguards  of  credit;  to  insist  upon  its 
proper  limitation;  to  keep  its  flying  instruments  true  to  their 
promises  and  always  equal  to  or  better  than  their  face.  Re- 
membering the  {dace  that  the  slow  accumulation  of  wealth 
has  had  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence and  morals,  the  amelioration  and  enlargement  of  the 
common  lot,  your  function  and  your  opportunity  are  not  lower 
or  less  sacred  than  those  of  patriots  and  statesmen.  What  are 
the  coming  years  to  show  as  the  reward  of  your  labors — which 
need  be  none  the  less  helpful  because  they  need  not  be  wholly 
unselfish — for  the  common  good? 
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One  way  of  looking  at  the  foreign  trade  of  any- 
country  or  of  the  world  considers  actual  present  con- 
ditions and  immediate  results.  Another  way  studies 
future  developments,  adapting  itself  to  needs  and 
tendencies  as  they  appear  above  the  horizon.  By  one 
or  the  other  of  these  methods  the  foreign  commerce  of 
every  country  is  directed.  The  nation  which  knows 
how  to  combine  the  two  will  be  most  prosperous  and 
secure  against  such  unexpected  reverses  as  that  which 
reduced  Venice  from  the  trading  sovereignty  of  the 
world  and  have  changed  supremacy  in  commerce  from 
one  country  to  another. 

The  foreign  trade  of  all  countries  in  the  world  was 
estimated  in  1912  at  more  than  $35,000,000;000,  and 
rapidly  increasing.  It  has  doubled  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  That  of  the  United  States  has  about 
doubled  every  twenty  years  since  1830.     The  total 
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imports  of  countries  other  than  the  United  States  are 
put  by  Mr,  Whelpley  at  $16,000,000,000  per  annum; 
of  which  the  United  States  furnishes  $2,000,000,000. 
We  naturally  want  to  increase  that  share  as  much  as 
possible.  There  is  room  for  it;  fidnce  the  fore^  trade 
of  England  per  capita  averages  about  $125,  that  of 
Germany  $67  and  that  of  the  United  States  $41.  We 
are  competing  freely  today  in  the  same  markets  with 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France.  So  far  as  the 
trade  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  the  bars 
are  down.  The  narrow,  the  limited,  the  local  view  of 
a  nation's  foreign  trade  becomes  no  longer  of  value  or 
force.  The  trade  telescope  has  but  one  focus  for  the 
distant  object  and  the  near.  Commercially  speaking, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  brought  much  closer 
to  each  other. 

A  new  order  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  progress  of  human  information,  invention,  dis- 
covery and  skill.  Even  a  century  ago  the  average  man 
was  almost  as  strictly  localized  as  a  tree.  Only  ex- 
ceptional individuals  cut  themselves  loose  from  their 
environment.  Intercommunication  was  slow  and  dif- 
ficult. Foreign  commerce  was  confined  to  a  small 
range  of  articles.  Life  was  narrow  and  limited  in  its 
desires.  Trade  between  nations  was  larger  in  amount 
but  still  retained  many  features  of  the  days  when 
Phenecia  sent  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  her 
supply  of  tin,  or  when  the  ships  of  Rome  carried  to  her 
port  the  grain  to  support  her  growing  population. 

Today  commerce  has  burst  the  trammels  once  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  i^oiall  range  of  demand  and  supply 
and  the  parochial  conception  of  trade.  The  multipli- 
cation of  enormously  increased  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  carriage  have 
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conspired  with  greater  scientific  knowledge  and  new 
machines,  new  methods,  to  distribute  broadcast  over 
the  world  its  mighty  stores  of  wealth.  Commodities 
as  weU  as  people  are  in  constant  and  lively  motion. 
No  demand  can  arise  anywhere  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth  that  is  not  presently  satisfied.  The  '  'First 
Book  of  World  Law* '  has  been  published  by  the  Peace 
Foundation,  and  here  is  the  third  article  in  its  Declar- 
ation of  rights:  ''Each  part  of  the  world  needs  all 
the  other  parts;  unimpeded  exchange  of  the  world's 
goods  promotes  world  prosperity;  therefore  obstacles 
to  such  exchange  must  be  removed.''  Commercially 
the  world  is  becoming  one  vast  clearing  house,  through 
which  must  pass  without  discrimination  the  orders  and 
the  waybills  and  the  receipted  statements  of  all  its 
busy  people. 

The  character  and  direction  of  the  larger  currents  of 
trade  are  no  more  under  the  control  of  any  country 
than  are  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean. 
Purchases  are  regulated  by  individual  and  national 
needs.  Sales  will  be  regulated  and  production  deter- 
mined by  natural  advantages;  the  first  item  in  which 
is  a  large  supply  of  raw  material  of  high  quality. 
Wherever  this  exists,  it  wiU  control,  until  the  advant- 
age is  o£fset  somewhere  else,  the  trade  in  this  particular 
commodity.  Following  this  plain  rule,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  where  to  look  for  the  future  commercial  strength 
of  the  United  States. 

We  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  depend  for  our 
foreign  sales  chiefly  upon  a  few  great  staples.  In  food 
products  we  are  already  falling  out  of  line.  Our  in- 
creasing population,  drawing  upon  a  soil  already  much 
impoverished,  turns  food  production  from  a  resource 
into  a  problem.    Down  to  ten  years  ago  we  exported 
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from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  our  wheat  crop  each  year. 
Since  then  the  percentage  has  rarely  exceeded  from  10 
to  15.  The  rapid  decline  of  our  position  as  a  producer 
of  breadstufifs  has  been  checked  a  little  by  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  made  to  induce  a  better  agriculture  and  a 
more  intelligent  care  of  the  soil.  Federal  and  state 
governments,  stirred  by  the  earnestness  of  individuals 
and  by  the  practical  example  of  great  railroad  com- 
panies, are  helping  to  make  better  farmers  and  to  save 
and  restore  the  land.  Our  export  trade  already  feels 
some  benefit  from  this  attempt,  pitifully  small  although 
the  results  of  it  seem  to  a  man  who  goes  through  the 
country  and  sees  how  the  average  farm  is  handled. 
But  nothing  can  prevent  the  practical  extinction  of 
our  grain  exports.  Cattle  and  dairy  products  are  be- 
ing imported. 

The  United  States  has  an  apparently  sure  supremacy 
in  the  production  of  com.  More  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  world's  acreage  of  this  cereal  belongs  to  us.  Yet 
we  imported  more  than  eight  million  bushels  of  com 
between  October  3,  1913  and  the  end  of  last  February. 
So  far  as  breadstuffs  are  concemed,  we  cannot  rely 
upon  them  in  future  to  supply  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  sales  to  other  countries.  Our  farm  prooesaes 
are  still  almost  incredibly  antique  and  unproductive. 
According  to  a  careful  study  by  Dr.  Carl  Helfferich, 
of  Berlin,  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Germany  in 
1912  was  more  than  double  that  in  the  United  States; 
that  of  rye  nearly  80  per  cent  greater,  of  barley  over 
30  per  cent,  of  oats  nearly  50  per  cent  and  of  potatoes 
only  a  little  short  of  100  per  cent.  Such  returns,  from 
a  soil  cultivated  long  before  Tacitus  wrote,  in  a  climate 
inferior  to  ours  for  grain  production,  tell  the  whole 
story  of  American  farm  methods.    The  best  that  we 
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can  hope  for,  continuing  the  slow  improvement  now 
in  progress,  woulc}  be  to  keep  production  from  lagging 
too  far  behind  increase  of  population.  If  we  double 
our  acre  product,  which  could  easily  be  done,  the 
chances  are  that,  before  our  farmers  can  be  educated 
to  the  point  of  doing  it,  our  population  will  double  also, 
It  has  increased  over  seven  millions  since  1910.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  two  per  cent  a  year,  and  the 
most  sanguine  person  cannot  under  present  methods 
expect  from  our  farm  production  any  such  continuous 
rate  of  growth. 

On  our  other  great  natural  resources  our  foreign 
trade  is  now  and  must  continue  to  be  based.  The 
cotton  consumption  of  the  world  in  the  last  year  is 
estimated  at  something  under  twenty  million  bales, 
and  more  than  fourteen  million  bales  were  picked  from 
the  fields  of  our  Southern  states.  But  the  inunense 
increase  in  price  has  set  every  manufacturing  country 
of  the  world  at  work  to  provide  its  own  supply.  Eng- 
land has  India  and  Egypt,  both  capable  of  large  cotton 
production.  So  are  great  tracts  in  South  America  and 
Africa.  We  cannot  expect  to  retain  a  practical  mon- 
opoly of  the  production  of  this  staple  which  we  once 
enjoyed.  From  the  United  States  comes  one  half  the 
world's  supply  of  copper.  Of  351,000,000  barrels  of 
petroleiun  we  contributed  over  222,000,000.  The  pig 
iron  production  of  the  United  States  in  1912  was  44 
per  cent,  and  its  steel  production  54  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  entire  world.  We  are  far  ahead  of  other  countries 
in  these  items  not  alone  because  of  skill  or  success  in 
manufacturing,  but  because  nature  gave  us  the  raw 
material  in  abundance  elsewhere  unknown.  The  his- 
tory of  countries  like  Spain  teaches  what  must  be  ex- 
pected where  reliance  is  placed  upon  resources  that 
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cannot  be  reproduced  as  can  the  products  of  the  soil* 

A  rather  short-sighted  optimism  has  concentrated 
attention  for  many  years  on  the  increase  of  our  exports 
of  manufactured  products.  It  is  with  no  intention  of 
belittling  the  really  important  conquests  that  our 
large  manufacturers  have  made  that  attention  is  called 
here  to  the  insufficient  and  precarious  nature  of  this 
resource.  Exports  of  manufactures  imply  competition 
with  all  the  world  and  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been 
proved  that  no  artificial  barriers  can  prevent  this 
ultimate  result.  For  a  tariff  of  one  nation  equalizes 
that  of  another.  The  conunon  factor  cancels  out,  and 
the  battle  must  be  fought,  in  the  last  analysis,  just  as 
nature  intends  that  it  shall  be — on  even  terms. 

To  succeed  in  this  field,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
continuing  advantage  in  access  to  cheap  raw  material, 
or  in  efficiency,  or  in  opportunities  for  profit  to  capital 
invested.  If  we  measure,  again,  our  progress  by  that 
of  Germany,  which  has  to  obtain  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  raw  material  elsewhere,  we  shall  not  feel  so  much 
like  self-congratulation.  The  great  progress  of  our  iron 
production  has  been  noted.  Yet  Dr.  Helfferich  finds 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  between  1887  and  1911 
in  the  United  States  was  268.5  and  in  Germany  287. 
Moreover,  it  was  486.3  in  Russia;  and  that  country  of 
undeveloped  resources,  so  similar  in  this  respect  to  our 
own  a  generation  or  more  ago,  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  industrial  future.  In  steel  production  the  con- 
trast is  still  more  marked;  our  percentage  of  increase 
from  1886  to  1910  being  910.3  as  agamst  1,335  for 
Germany.  It  is  clear  that,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own, 
we  must  meet  this  competition  in  production,  which  is 
translated  instantly  into  competition  in  foreign  trade. 
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Germany  has  waxed  fat  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
spoils  taken  from  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
And  perhaps  the  most  instructive  thing  in  the  world 
would  be  to  consider  the  means  by  which  so  many 
English  markets  have  been  captured  by  Germany,  and 
why  so  many  industries  have  changed  their  seat  from 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  to  the  busy  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  German  empire.  The  main  reason  lies 
in  the  inability  of  the  English  manufacturer  to  change 
his  working  conditions  in  conformity  to  general  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  beyond  his  power  to  arrest  or 
alter,  in  the  markets  wherein  he  must  give  a  free  field 
and  can  hope  for  no  favor.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
always  that  the  future  and,  ever  more  and  more  surely, 
the  present  struggle  for  foreign  commerce  must  be  con- 
ducted under  rules  laid  down  by  civilization  itself. 
There  can  no  longer  be  a  scarcity  of  any  conmiodity  in 
any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  if  a  surplus  of 
that  conunodity  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  on  the 
surface  of  the  ^obe.  Through  the  growth  of  all  forms 
of  publicity,  of  conunercial  reports,  of  conmiunication 
by  cable  and  wireless,  the  situation  is  at  once  made 
known.  Railroads  and  steamships  are  ready  to  carry 
the  desired  article  from  any  spot  to  any  other  spot, 
however  distant.  And,  so  long  as  the  transaction  shows 
a  profit,  capital  and  men  will  be  ready  to  undertake  it. 
No  real  monopoly  of  trade  can  ever  exist  again,  except 
within  the  narrowest  areas  or  for  an  inconsiderable 
space  of  time. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  that  all  competitors  must 
enter  the  lists  under  substantially  equal  conditions. 
Now  England  had  controlled  so  large  a  share  of  the 
world's  commerce  in  manufactures  for  so  long  that  she 
^parently  forgot  this.    She  encouraged  or  permitted 
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the  establishment  of  conditions  that  left  her  hands 
tied  as  against  a  free  competitor.  And  the  reason  for 
dwelling  at  some  length  here  on  this  is  that  the  United 
States  is  following  her  example.  The  power  of  the 
English  trade  miions  became  practically  arbitrary  in 
fixing  wageS;  hours  and  general  working  conditions. 
Germany  found  that,  with  a  more  advantageous  wage 
scale,  she  could  go  into  the  world's  markets  and  com- 
pete at  prices  which  England  could  not  meet.  Hence 
the  enotmous  growth  of  German  exports  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  Hence  a  competition  which  the  United 
States  itself  cannot  meet  in  many  lines,  and  which  it 
could  not  meet  at  all  did  not  the  immense  and  acces- 
sible natural  resources  and,  in  certain  lines  of  manufac- 
ture, the  use  of  highly  skilled  labor  and  highly  compli- 
cated machines  which  cheaper  labor  is  not  competent 
to  handle,  give  us  a  temporary  advantage.  But  that 
advantage,  like  every  other  exceptional  local  condition 
in  world  trade,  tends  to  be  equalized  and  disappear. 
For,  in  the  vast  pool  of  the  world's  activity,  where  the 
material,  the  worker,  the  machine,  the  method,  fly  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  at  call,  only  a  purblind 
nation  can  dream  of  basing  its  future  on  anything  less 
conunanding  than  equality  or  superiority  in  the  ele- 
ments of  production;  including,  of  course,  the  wages  of 
labor  and  the  remuneration  of  capital. 

This  Great  Britain  has  not  yet  fully  realized.  The 
United  States  does  not  appear  to  understand  it  at  all. 
Widespread  and  long-continued  industrial  distress  in 
England  come  from  attempting  to  hold  markets  against 
competitors  while  maintaining  a  wage  scale  that  does 
not  permit  her  to  meet  their  prices,  and  does  not  offer 
to  capital  an  inducement  to  go  into  new  fields  of  de- 
velopment or  even  to  remain  where  it  has  hitherto 
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been  occupied.  She  meets  this  not  by  removing  the 
shackles  from  her  industries,  but  by  fastening  other 
shackles  on  her  capitalists;  fetters  that  must  be  added 
later  to  those  that  already  gall  the  limbs  of  labor.  She 
has  entered  upon  the  most  elaborate  experiment  ever 
seen  to  compensate  the  worker  for  the  work  he  has  lost 
through  insisting  upon  impossible  economic  terms,  now 
that  work  is  no  longer  to  be  had,  by  a  vast  eleemosy- 
nary system  which  makes  the  state  pay  for  his  unem- 
ployment, his  sickness,  his  misfortune  and  his  death. 
He  is  to  be  sustained  in  his  position  of  inability  to  com- 
pete with  other  workers;  and  he  is  to  be  protected 
against  the  penalty  of  his  economic  defiance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  community.  The  budget  just  pre- 
sented calls  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  a  billion 
dollars.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  half  that  siun.  Taxes 
are  now  accomplishing  actual  confiscation. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  this  project  is  not 
' 'humanitarian",  but  unspeakably  cruel;  though  that 
highsounding  word  and  its  familiar  fellow,  ' 'social 
justice",  are  common  cloaks  for  legislative  cowardice 
or  incapacity  that  does  not  dare  apply  the  real  remedy 
to  the  obvious  disease.  It  merely  postpones  the  in- 
cfvitable,  and  intensifies  the  catastrophe  which  can  no 
more  be  averted  than  himger  can  satisfy  itself  on  air. 
Great  Britain  is  now  maintaining  many  of  her  industries 
in  an  artificial  condition  by  appropriating  for  the 
support  of  one  class  of  her  people  the  property  of 
another  class.  Let  it  be  understood  that  this  discus- 
sion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  morals  of  the  process, 
but  only  with  its  economic  consequences.  The  British 
empire  is  now  sustaining  itself  by  sequestering,  under 
one  guise  or  another,  the  stored  accmnulations  of  past 
generations.    The  end  of  that  policy  comes  when  this 
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accumulated  capital  ia  ^diausted  or  has  removed  itsdf 
beyond  the  reach  of  legal  capture.  When  that  day 
arrives;  Great  Britain  will  be  face  to  face  with  her  real 
problem.  Its  magnitude  and  its  difficulty  will  be  al- 
most unique  in  history. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  such  events  passing  before 
our  eyes,  and  the  veil  of  the  future  almost  lifted  for  our 
benefit,  we  should  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  helpful 
suggestion  or  find  rational  conduct  difficult.  But  the 
burdens  placed  by  unwise  restrictive  legislation  and 
unnecessary  taxation  upon  business  in  the  United 
States  are  producing  their  natural  effects  here  also. 
Industry  slackens  less  because  capital  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  than  because  it  is  uncertain  of  the 
future.  Just  such  mistakes  as  Great  Britain  has  made 
and  is  making  may  confront  the  American  workingman 
with  a  lost  job,  an  empty  cupboard  and  no  younger  and 
more  promising  land  to  which  he  can  emigrate  as  his 
needy  fellows  have  done  for  centimes  when  caught  in 
the  vise  of  economic  errors  or  commercial  revolutions. 
The  future  of  our  industry  must  be  worked  out  here 
and  by  oiu-selves.  Losing  gradually  the  advantages 
that  our  position  and  resources  have  given  us  up  to  a 
recent  date,  nothing  but  a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  keener 
sense  of  justice  toward  all  the  factors  that  must  unite 
to  create  national  prosperity  can  keep  us  at  the  front 
in  the  race  with  other  nations,  or  even  insure  us  against 
disappointment,  disorder  and  economic  distress  at 
home. 

Markets,  prices,  wages,  remuneration  of  capital — 
every  element  that  enters  into  the  production,  distri- 
bution and  exchange  of  commodities,  everything  that 
forms  the  material  of  conunerce  or  makes  commerce 
possible,  every  price-making  factor — ^are  imdergoing  a 
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worldwide  leveling  process.  Advantages,  natural  or 
acquired,  are  being  banished  from  the  world  as  certainly 
as  contagious  diseases.  Trade  hereafter  will  stand  like 
a  colossus,  with  one  foot  on  either  hemisi^ere;  and  on 
the  banner  that  it  holds  will  be  written,  with  a  new 
force  and  meaning,  the  old  motto  of  democracy, 
''equality  of  opportunity*'.  Men  have  for  a  long 
time  demanded  no  less.  The  problem  of  the  world's 
future  is  to  make  them  content  to  take  that  and  demand 
lu)  more. 

World  trade  cannot  be  a  one-sided  a£Fair.  Capital 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  labor,  because  they  are 
''useless  each  without  the  other".  When  a  plant 
ceases  to  be  remunerative,  it  must  be  shut  down.  No 
miracle  will  keep  it  running  indefinitely  at  a  loss. 
But  then  the  employe  is  out  of  work.  He  sees,  not  far 
ahead,  the  prospect  of  suffering  for  himself  and  his 
family,  or  removal  to  some  more  favored  land.  Even 
if  he  is  able  to  persuade  some  crack-brained  enthusiast 
or  some  coldly  selfish  politician  to  vote  him  a  support 
at  the  public  expense,  imder  compulsion  of  law,  neither 
can  that  last  forever.  Sooner  or  later  all  outside  re- 
sources are  exhausted.  Capital  must  insist  upon  its 
fair  remimeration  and  labor  must  insist  upon  a  fair 
wage  and  no  more,  in  the  wide  lists  of  the  open  world. 
Back  of  both,  as  behind  most  of  the  great  movements 
and  achievements  of  the  race,  stands  the  stem  and 
compelling  figure  of  death,  their  final  umpire. 

Great  and  true  analogies  often  lie  before  our  eyes  for 
ages  until  we  learn  at  last  the  interpretation.  This 
material  world  is  a  creature  of  the  law  of  reduction  to 
a  common  level.  Every  inch  of  fertile  field,  every 
valley  that  delights  the  eye,  had  its  birth  in  sterile 
mountain  fastnesses.    Everywhere,  incessantly,  mois* 
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ture  and  heat  and  frost  and  wind  and  running  water 
are  at  work,  leveling  the  earth.  Infinitesimal  molecules 
of  vapor  do  what  no  human  enginery  could  accomplish. 
The  crag  splits,  the  boulder  turns  to  shale,  the  rubble 
carried  along  by  the  torrent  becomes  river  sand,  the 
glacier  grinds  stubborn  rock  to  powder.  Nature  is  the 
greatest  of  all  democrats,  and  she  never  knows  defeat. 

The  moral  world  is  a  seperate  sphere,  where  the 
humble  may  climb  and  the  lowly  be  exalted.  But  in 
material  things  the  law  of  the  common  level  prevails. 
The  day  is  coming,  some  hints  of  its  dawning  may 
already  be  seen,  when  trade  everjrwhere  will  be  carried 
on  upon  a  more  equal  footing;  when  commerce  will  be 
a  battle  between  peers.  It  is  the  part  of  men  both 
brave  and  wise  to  disband  the  mercenaries,  to  come 
out  from  fortifications  that  the  years  have  undermined, 
and  to  work  in  the  open  for  advantages  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  distributed,  like  alluvium  on  the  river  delta, 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  mankind. 

The  nations  first  united  to  suppress  piracy,  then 
joined  against  the  slave  trade,  and  now  finds  thread 
adding  itself  to  thread  in  the  busy  web  which  is  to 
cover  the  whole.  Postal  unions,  red  cross  societies, 
international  agencies  of  many  kinds  are  preparing  the 
way  for  world-wide  arbitration.  The  capture  and  the 
holding  of  foreign  markets  will  depend,  in  the  long  run, 
on  the  same  things  that  make  domestic  success  or  fail- 
ure. In  the  not  distant  future  wage  scales,  profit  per- 
centages, all  the  conditions  of  production  will  more 
nearly  standardize  themselves  automatically  all  over 
the  world.  Then  nature's  master  hand  will  apportion 
different  forms  or  divisions  of  industry  according  to 
the  plan  of  her  own  handiwork.  Then  individual  and 
national  qualities  will  maintain  a  world-wide  competi- 
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tion,  and  the  fittest  will  prevail.  In  the  continual  ad- 
vancement of  a  community  become  as  imiversal  as  the 
atmosphere  that  wraps  the  common  earth  on  which 
it  lives  and  labors,  the  race  will,  indeed,  be  to  the 
swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
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The  business  men  of  the.  country  are  occupymg 
themselves,  most  properly,  with  efforts  to  adi^t  our 
interests  to  the  great  change  of  conditions  resultmg 
from  the  European  war.  Although  outside  the  zone 
of  conflict,  we  have  to  pay  our  tribute  and  bear  our 
share  of  the  burden.  The  government  is  promoting 
measures  looking  to  the  strengthenmg  of  om-  finances, 
the  provision  of  a  merchant  marine  and  the  raising  ctf 
supplementary  revenue.  Everywhere  there  is  thought- 
ful study  of  conditions.  Only  in  mutual  co-operation 
can  the  sacrifices  which  a  great  war  imposes  on  all  the 
nations  be  lightened.  On  the  whole,  the  immediate 
crisis  created  by  the  war  has  been  met  with  wisdom, 
and  its  necessary  evils  combatted  with  no  small  measure 
of  success. 

The  country  would,  however,  be  foolish,  and  a 
gathering  like  this  would  stop  short  of  its  duly  and 
its  opportimity  if  it  did  not  go  further;  if  it  did  not 
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examine  some  of  the  other  needs  which  have  thus  far 
been  put  o£F  until  a  more  convenient  season;  if  it  did 
not,  above  all,  consider  the  greater  changes  in  indus- 
trial and  financial  conditions  that  must  be  the  after- 
math of  a  struggle  on  such  a  scale  between  the  com- 
mercial countries,  which  with  us,  have  been  the  main- 
spring of  the  material  progress  of  the  world.  What  is 
to  happen  when  the  war  closes,  leaving  half  a  conti- 
nent in  ruins,  killed  or  maimed  industries  and  dead 
and  wounded  men,  the  whole  structure  of  the  world's 
activity  and  intercourse  to  be  rebuilt?  What  are 
to  be  the  new  conditions  under  which  we  as  well  as 
others  will  have  to  labor;  and  how  may  we,  by  wise 
forethought  at  this  time,  save  ourselves  from  conse- 
quences which  aflfect  our  own  country  as  well  as 
others;  from  mistakes  that  may  well,  if  not  avoided, 
write  the  name  of  the  United  States  among  those  of 
the  great  sufferers  by  this  war? 

One  common  factor  will  enter  into  any  adjustment 
after  hostilities  have  ceased,  no  matter  who  may  be 
victors.  This  is  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  capital 
to  the  demand  for  it;  and  the  effect  of  a  changed  situ- 
ation in  this  respect  upon  the  larger  interests  of  the 
country,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  criminal  neglect  not  to  consider  this  future, 
and  make  against  it  what  provision  we  may  be  able  to. 
For  out  of  accumulated  capital  have  arrisen  all  the 
successes  of  industry  and  applied  science,  all  the  com- 
forts and  ameliorations  of  the  common  lot.  Upon  it 
the  world  must  depend  for  the  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  which  all  have  to  shftre.  And  the  need  of 
available  capital  in  the  period  following  the  close  of 
this  war  will  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  the  world  has  had  to  face. 
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Before  the  outbreak,  these  warring  countries  had 
already  strained  their  credit  to  the  breaking  point,  to 
provide  for  internal  development  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  their  enormous  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments. The  combined  debts  of  the  five  principal 
nations  now  fighting  amounted,  in  1912,  to  more  than 
twenty-three  billion  dollars.  They  borrowed  several 
billions  more  in  the  following  two  years.  Their  ex- 
pendit\u*es  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  run 
from  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  day  to  twice  that 
siun,  according  to  the  activity  of  movement.  In  the 
first  thirty  days  their  borrowings  or  anticipations  of 
credit  through  note  issues  ran  again  into  the  billions. 
As  soon  as  peace  approaches,  not  only  will  all  these  ex- 
penditures and  forced  loans  have  to  be  consolidated 
and  secured  on  some  basis  to  avoid  national  bank- 
ruptcy, but  the  financial  strain  will  really  only  have 
begim. 

The  billions  upon  billions  worth  of  property  des- 
troyed will  have  to  be  replaced.  Granting  that  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  world  shall  determine  never  again 
to  permit  the  creation  of  mighty  military  establish- 
ments which  can  have  no  other  use  than  the  provoking 
of  war,  the  amount  of  money  and  credit  required 
merely  to  make  good  the  ravages  of  the  conflict  is 
beyond  estimate.  Whole  cities  must  be  rebuilt. 
Whole  agencies  of  commercial  progress,  like  the  Ger- 
man merchant  marine,  must  be  renewed.  The  annual 
production  of  wealth  will  be  lessened  by  the  total  labor 
product  of  the  million  or  more  workers  who  have 
given  their  lives  during  the  conflict.  One  conclusion 
stands  out  more  prominently  than  any  other  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  certain  conditions  following  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  no  matter  who  triumphs  and  no 
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matter  what  its  terms.  This  is  that  there  will  be  such 
a  relative  scarcity  of  available  capital  as  the  world  has 
not  seen  for  a  century  or  more,  while  the  demand  for 
it  will  be  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Cash  and  credit  will,  therefore,  in  the  United  States 
as  elsewhere,  conmiand  higher  rates  and  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  probably,  than  within  at  least  any 
recent  experience.  There  can  be  no  relief  from  out- 
side, for  the  condition  must  be  world-wide.  Capital 
is  the  most  cosmopolitan  as  well  as  the  most  fluid  of 
all  the  world's  resources.  In  ordinary  times  it  flows 
instantly  from  point  of  supply  to  that  of  demand. 
The  nation  with  a  money  surplus  relieves  that  with  a 
deficit.  But  this  deficit  will  be  as  international  as  in- 
dustry itself.  The  inequality  of  capital  to  the  work  to 
be  performed  will  be  a  world  condition.  It  may  aflfect 
us  almost  as  seriously  as  those  whose  homes  and  in- 
dustries lie  in  ruins  about  them.  And  it  is  just  this 
possibility  that  we  should  now  acknowledge,  study 
and  endeavor  to  prevent. 

The  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  this  will  suffer  least  of  all. 
Our  farmers  are  gathering  crops  of  unprecedented 
abundance,  and  marketing  some  of  them  at  the  high- 
est prices  received  in  recent  years.  Whatever  else  the 
survivors  of  the  war  abroad  may  lack,  they  must  have 
food.  The  farmer  needs  no  considerable  supply  of 
extra  capital.  He  has  been,  on  the  whole,  helped  or 
not  hurt  by  this  war;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 
And  he  is  sure,  through  the  working  of  the  new  bank- 
ing law,  of  money  enough  to  move  his  crops  and  finance 
his  legitimate  agricultural  operations.  So  he  may  be 
dismissed  with  no  more  than  such  temporary  and  in- 
cidental relief  as  the  passing  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent season  may  call  for. 
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The  next  greatest  industry  is  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States;  and  here  we  find  a  situa- 
tion greatly  different.  The  country  has  taken  mea- 
sures to  assist  interests  inunensely  inferior.  Our  com- 
merce is,  most  wisely,  helped  in  every  way  possible  to 
tide  over  the  momentary  interruptions  of  war.  Our 
manufacturers  are  to  be  helped  to  reach  their  markets 
wherever  possible;  while  movements  are  under  way 
that  will  go  far  towards  turning  over  to  them  a 
share  of  the  business  formerly  done  by  some  of  the 
combatants  who  will  not  be  in  a  position  for  years  to 
come,  if  ever,  to  regain  the  trade  that  they  have  lost. 
But,  while  the  president,  in  response  to  an  appeal  by 
a  committee  of  business  men,  has  expressed  in  general 
terms  his  opinion  that  the  railroads  should  receive 
some  consideration,  nothmg  has  been  done  nor  is  there 
immediate  prospect  of  definite  and  effective  action. 
Yet,  without  the  railroad,  without  its  unimpaired  ser- 
vice and  its  constant  extension  and  improvement, 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  merchant  nor  the  manufac- 
turer nor  the  consumer  can  prosper. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  railroads 
must  be  so  treated  that  they  can  at  least  earn  in  part 
and  borrow  in  part  the  vast  sums  which  they  are  going 
to  require.  Unless  they  can  earn,  and  earn  more 
liberally  than  in  the  past,  they  could  scarcely  borrow 
even  in  such  a  market  as  that  of  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.  In  the  financial  market  created  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  war,  they  will  not  be  able  to  borrow 
at  all,  or  only  on  imfavorable  terms  and  to  a  limited 
extent.  With  pressure  upon  them  from  all  sides  for 
more  wages,  more  taxes,  more  facilities,  more  kmds  of 
costly  service  and  more  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
state  and  national  agencies  charged  with  the  never- 
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ending  task  of  investigation  and  inquisition,  they  can- 
not even  maintain  the  unsatisfactory  rate  of  earnings 
of  their  recent  past.  This  is  not  the  argument  of  an 
advocate  for  a  cause;  it  is  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
official  facts. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  given  out  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  are  those  for 
the  year  1913,  the  total  par  value  of  outstanding  rail- 
way capital  in  the  United  States  is  only  a  little  short  of 
$20,000,000,000.  Of  the  total  capital  stock,  almost 
exactly  one-third  paid  no  dividend  whatever.  On 
over  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  funded  debt,  no  interest 
was  paid.  It  will  take  some  unusual  inducement  to 
tempt  capital,  even  if  over-abundant  and  seeking  for 
investment,  to  loan  in  large  volume  an  employment 
showing  such  a  rate  of  return.  For  even  the  stock  that 
paid  dividends  averaged  only  4.28  per  cent;  and  it  ^nll 
be  a  long  time  before  anybody  borrows  money  again 
in  the  open  market  on  the  best  security  at  any  such 
rate  as  that. 

The  work  done  by  the  railroads  increased  in  1913  in 
every  direction.  More  passengers,  more  ton  miles, 
more  tons  of  freight  per  train  mile,  work  and  efficiency 
were  growing.  Yet  the  increase  in  total  operating 
revenue  was  but  ninety  million  dollars  more  than  the 
increase  in  operating  expense,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  great  increase  in  other  items  of  expenditure.  The 
present  situation  is  disclosed  by  some  quite  reliable 
figures  from  other  sources,  which  carry  the  facts  down 
to  a  date  later  than  that  covered  by  the  last  complete 
official  report. 

The  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  in  their  statement  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  this  spring, 
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show  that  m  the  last  ten  years  population  in  their 
territory  had  increased  17  per  cent,  freight  traffic  53 
per  cent,  passenger  traffic  42  per  cent  and  mileage  only 
6^  per  cent.  The  thirty-five  principal  railroads  in 
this  territory  proved  that  since  1910,  they  had  added 
$659,000,000  to  their  property  investments;  and  that 
their  net  earnings  were  $16,311,000  less  last  year  than 
they  were  then,  although  their  gross  earnings  were 
$186,775,000  more.  All  had  been  eaten  up  by  addi- 
tional compulsory  expenses  and  taxes.  And  this 
affects  not  merely  the  holders  of  stock,  more  widely 
diffused  among  persons  of  moderate  means  than  ever 
before,  but  the  more  than  1,800,000  employes  whose 
wages  cannot  be  maintained  if  railroad  earnings  are  re- 
duced arbitrarily  below  a  given  point. 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Railway  News  and  Statis- 
tics ^has  carried  the  figures  right  down  to  the  present 
day.  While  they  are  not  complete  or  official,  yet,  so 
far  as  they  go,  they  are  computed  from  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
These  show  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1914,  the  gross  operating  revenues  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  were  nearly  $80,000,000  less  than 
those  of  the  year  before.  The  ratio  of  operating  ex- 
penses, which  for  1913  reached  the  high  figure  of  69.40 
per  cent,  went  to  72.33  for  1914,  and  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  averaged  75.70.  The  total  taxes 
paid  by  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  a  little  over 
$80,000,000  m  1907  and  in  1914  they  were  nearly 
$142,000,000.  Yet  between  1907  and  1913  the  average 
freight  receipts  of  the  railways  of  the  country  had  been 
reduced  from  7.59  to  7.29  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  a  re- 
duction that  meant  to  the  railroads  $90,000,000  lost 
revenue.    During  all  this  time,  wages,  supplies  and 
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pretty  nearly  every  item  on  the  expense  list  have  shown 
a  steady  increase. 

Now  these  are  the  facts  with  which  the  railroads  of 
the  country  are  soon  to  confront  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions that  will  follow  the  close  of  the  great  European 
war.  Seven  years  ago  a  conservative  calculation 
showed  that  they  needed  a  new  investment  of  five 
billion  dollars,  not  to  provide  for  future  growth,  but 
merely  to  do  the  business  that  was  then  offered  to 
them.  The  need  for  such  investment  and  the  amount 
of  it  required  to  raise  the  facilities  of  the  railroads  to 
the  level  of  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  public 
have  grown  each  year  since  then.  With  the  new  stimu- 
lus which  our  people  reasonably  expect  after  peace  is 
established,  the  new  markets  to  be  satisfied,  the  new 
demands  filled,  all  involving  additional  demands  upon 
the  carrier,  his  machine  will  break  down  hopelessly 
unless  it  can  be  made  more  adequate.  That  can  be 
done  only  by  securing  the  investment  of  enough  capi- 
tal. It  could  not  be  done  today  if  the  supply  of  capital 
and  the  demand  for  it  stood  relatively  as  they  did  six 
months  ago.  To  imagine  that  it  can  be  done  when 
there  is  such  a  poverty  of  available  capital  as  there 
will  be  for  ten,  twenty,  possibly  more  years  to  come, 
is  absurd. 

What  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  at  home  of  condi- 
tions which  surely  approach  if  no  preventive  is  pro- 
vided? There  are  probably  fifteen  to  sixteen  billions 
of  American  railroad  securities  held  at  home,  and  from 
three  to  five  billions  held  abroad.  What  must  happen 
to  these  securities  if  nothing  is  done?  To  look  only  at 
the  probable  action  of  the  foreign  holder,  so  soon  as 
the  exchanges  are  opened  once  more,  what  is  he  likely 
to  do  with  property  averaging  him  a  return  of  four  or 
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five  per  cent,  in  another  country,  when  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  industry  at  home  is  calling  for  all  available 
capital  at  a  much  higher  interest  rate?  What  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  railroads,  upon  the 
credit  of  the  country,  upon  the  gold  supply  and 
the  whole  financial  system,  if  the  holders  of  these 
securities  are  virtually  compelled,  as  sound  business 
men  lookmg  for  the  highest  average  rate  of  profit,  to 
dump  any  such  quantity  of  their  holdings  upon  the 
markets  of  the  United  States?  What  must  be  the 
effect  upon  business,  credit  and  banking  of  so  profound 
a  disturbance  in  the  basis  of  such  an  enormous  financial 
and  industrial  interest? 

I  have  stated  in  outline  the  main  facts  of  the  after- 
the-war  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  railroads.  Through 
them  it  relates  to  every  business  and  to  every  family 
and  every  man  in  the  country.  No  general  unsettling 
or  convulsion  in  values  can  occur  without  injuring 
every  fibre  in  the  industrial  fabric.  Of  all  the  possi- 
bilities that  the  future  holds,  under  the  menace  that  a 
world-wide  conflict  has  created,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  other  interests  affected  have  solicited  or  received 
assistance  from  the  government.  The  railroads  re- 
quire a  loosening  of  the  bonds  which  even  in  ordinary 
times  clasp  them  so  tightly  that  they  cannot  give  to 
the  public  the  best  service  of  which  they  are  capable. 
It  needs  no  reversal  of  general  policies,  no  imsettling 
of  the  relation  between  the  railroads  and  the  govern- 
ment,— ^but  an  agreement  upon  just  two  thmgs;  first, 
a  general  permission  to  all  the  railroads  to  advance 
rates,  if  they  find  it  necessary,  to  not  to  exceed  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  of  the  rates  at  present  in  force;  second, 
the  assiu^ance  by  common  consent  of  the  leaders  of 
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public  opinion  and  political  action  that  there  will  be 
no  more  legislation  restricting  railroad  activities,  les- 
sening receipts  or  increasing  their  expenditures. 

The  magnitude  and  the  urgency  of  this  matter 
have  not  yet  impressed  themselves  duly  upon  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  have  been  too  stunned 
by  the  awful  and  unexpected  spectacle  abroad,  too 
absorbed  in  the  progress  of  the  most  terrible  event  in 
history,  too  involved  in  study  of  the  immediate  con- 
sequences which  had  to  be  faced  almost  in  the  day 
that  they  were  bom,  to  realize  the  railroad  situation 
in  the  new  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  lurid  flames  of 
conflict.  But  it  cannot  be  relegated  to  a  later  time  or 
an  inferior  place.  The  railroad  is  the  sap  of  the  indus- 
trial tree.  It  is  the  speed  regulator  of  industry.  It  is 
the  thermometer  of  credit.  Its  stability,  its  prosper- 
ity, its  ability  to  confront  with  confidence  a  totally 
new  era  in  the  capitalistic  and  credit  conditions  of  the 
world  must  be  protected  and  ass\u*ed.  No  duty  de- 
volving upon  those  who  sit  in  the  watchtower  of  the 
world  while  nations  sway  and  fall  below  them,  study- 
ing how  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  calamities  that 
their  ambition  and  hate  and  faith  in  force  threaten  to 
send  on  us  as  well  as  on  them,  can  take  precedence  of 
this. 
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V.I 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BUSINESS. 


ADDRESS  BY 

MR.  JAMES  J.  HILL 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OP 

The  Chamber  of  CJommerce  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  5.  1914. 


Everybody  knows  that  business  conditions  in  the 
United  States  are  now  and  have  been  for  some  time, 
broadly  speaking,  very  unsatisfactory.  Many  con- 
cerns have  been  shut  down.  Others  are  running  on 
short  time  or  with  reduced  forces.  New  enterprises 
are  not  being  started.  Old  ones  are  not  extended.  It 
is  a  time  of  hesitation,  of  uncertainty  and  of  discour- 
agement. The  number  of  unemployed  is  great  and 
constantly  growing.  These  conditions  call  for  a  calm 
survey  of  the  situation  without  prejudice;  for  a  review 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  or  forced  the  country  into 
such  a  position;  for  an  inquiry  into  the  means  by 
which  these  conditions,  imfavorable  to  every  interest, 
bearing  even  more  harshly  on  labor  than  on  capital, 
may  be  remedied  or  removed. 

Looking  back  to  a  period  prior  to  1904  when  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  business  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  prosperous,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide 
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what  influences  have  disturbed  the  situation  and  dim- 
med the  outlook.  In  stating  these  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  do  not  mention  all  of  them 
in  the  way  of  criticism.  A  wrong  policy,  a  wrong  act 
in  the  past,  may  require  the  application  of  the  knife; 
and  temporary  loss  may  be  only  the  price  of  a  restor- 
ation to  health  and  stability.  The  reduction  of  tarifif 
duties  was  promised  by  both  political  parties  and  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise  was  demanded  by  the  coim- 
try.  That  it  may  prove  in  the  long  run  of  benefit  to 
the  very  industries  upon  which  its  temporary  eflfects 
would  be  imfavorable,  could  not  prevent  some  shock 
from  the  change.  There  has  never  been  a  revision  of 
the  tarifif  without  some  slackening  of  business  activity. 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  other  forces  at  work,  the 
wheels  would  have  slowed  down  somewhat  until  tariff 
legislation  had  become  operative  and  settled. 

On  the  heels  of  this  came  the  war  that  has  disarrang- 
ed the  industries,  the  occupations  and  the  daily  life  of 
most  of  the  civilized  world.  People  are  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  exaggerrate  the  effect  of  the  war  in  Europe 
upon  the  ordinary  business  life  of  the  United  States. 
We  are,  indeed,  profoundly  involved  in  the  commotion 
which  has  deranged  economic  values  as  an  earthquake 
does  the  physical  face  of  the  earth.  For  a  time  the 
interruption  of  commercial  interchanges  and  the  des- 
truction of  international  financial  credits  produced  an 
impression  of  disaster  greater  than  the  fact.  Some  of 
our  factories  are  silent,  but  others  find  themselves  busy 
with  new  orders  or  able  to  enter  with  profit  into 
branches  of  manufacture  previously  closed  to  them  by 
foreign  control  of  markets.  The  grower  of  cotton  has 
suffered  loss,  but  the  grower  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
has  gained.     The  business  of  the  railroads  has  been 
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greatly  reduced,  but  still  our  soil  products  must  be 
carried  to  market.  And  behind  the  obscurity  of 
the  present  shines  the  light  of  a  promising  futiu*e. 
When  the  war  ends,  the  working  frame  of  all  Europe, 
warped  and  ruined  like  the  towns  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  must  be  reconstructed.  For  a  time, 
at  least,  much  material  must  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  Under  the  spur  of  such  a  demand  this 
country  should  enter  upon  an  era  of  great  prosperity, 
if  it  has  not  meantime  itself  made  that  impossible. 
As  a  prosperity  destroyer,  the  war  must  yield  place  to 
a  more  disastrous  cause  which  preceded  it. 

Coming  down,  then,  to  the  radical  and  permanent, 
as  distinguished  from  the  partial  and  temporary  causes 
of  the  bad  times  that  everybody  deplores,  one  stands 
out  pre-eminent  by  the  volume  of  its  effects  and  the 
persistence  with  which  it  has  raged  all  over  the  coun- 
try, though  with  special  intensity  at  Washington,  for 
some  years  past.  This  is  the  legislative  crusade  against 
business.  I  speak  here  of  no  particular  act.  For  the 
business  interests  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  have  been 
imder  fire  for  more  than  ten  years.  That  attack  has 
steadily  increased  in  violence  and  decreased  in  dis- 
crimination. The  ingenuity  of  restless  minds  has  tax- 
ed itself  to  invent  new  restrictions,  new  regulations, 
new  pimishments  for  guilty  and  innocent  alike.  And 
it  is  that  last  condition  which  makes  the  new  regime 
so  unjust  and  so  intolerable.  No  voice  can  be  raised 
against  a  fit  penalty  for  the  man  or  corporation  that 
has  transgressed  the  law,  or  sought  to  impair  the 
settletd  and  immemorial  bases  of  business  enterprise 
and  business  integrity.  If  any  corporation,  firm  or  in- 
dividual has  offended  against  the  law,  to  punish  him 
under  the  law  offends  nobody  and  awakens  no  criti- 
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cism.  In  effect,  this  has  been  entirely  practicable  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  without  adding  one  new 
line  to  the  statute  book.  But  while  existing  laws  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  more  or  less  complete  disuse,  new 
laws  were  heaped  on  one  another.  Each  of  these  in- 
vaded some  new  territory,  laid  the  hand  of  authority 
on  some  new  occupation,  drew  closer  the  circle  of 
business  interference  to  a  bureaucracy.  Innovation 
scarcely  stopped  short  of  declaring  any  marked  busi- 
ness success  prima  facie  evidence  of  crime.  The 
country  is  feeling  the  inevitable  effect. 

When  hostile  regulation  goes  to  this  extent,  without 
promise  of  a  limit  to  either  its  objects  or  its  orders, 
business  would  come  to  a  halt  though  tariff  rates  were 
raised  to  the  skies,  and  peace  prevailed  all  over  the 
earth.  It  cuts  down  present  activity,  and  it  also  puts 
a  veto  on  all  expansion  and  extension.  The  present 
may  be  obscure,  but  the  future  looks  black.  For  here 
industry  begins  to  realize  the  indispensable  need  of 
capital,  and  to  feel  the  effects  that  follow  its  with- 
drawal. Years  ago  the  share  of  the  laborer  in  product- 
ion may  have  been  imdervalued  or  ignored.  Now  it  is 
the  fashion  to  overlook  or  deny  the  part  of  capital. 
And  both  mistakes  are  costly.  For  new  plants  will  not 
be  built,  raw  material  will  not  be  bought,  wages  can 
not  be  paid  unless  capital  is  ready  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  perform  the  functions  that  are  possible  to  it 
alone.  It  will  only  do  this  on  two  conditions,  both  im- 
perative. Capital  desires  and  expects  to  earn  at  least 
a  reasonable  profit,  or  else  it  hides  and  refuses  to  work. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  take  the  risks  present 
in  even  the  most  conservative  employment  unless 
there  is  a  possibility  of  commensurate  profit.  That 
possibility,  too,  must  have  a  promise  of  continuance 
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sufficient  to  make  it  worth-while  to  go  into  the  enter- 
prise at  all. 

Now  it  is  exactly  these  two  indispensables,  the  fair 
return  and  a  reasonable  lease  of  life,  that  continuous 
legislation  against  business  has  destroyed  or  threatens 
to  destroy.  Politicians  have  acted  upon  the  theory 
that  it  is  good  to  bum  down  your  house  because  a 
chinmey  smokes  Fire  has  been  started  in  many 
places.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  is  not  ready  to  call  a  halt.  If  capital  is 
not  available  in  quantities  or  on  terms  that  the  work 
of  the  coimtry  requires,  business  can  only  go  from  bad 
to  worse  imtil  a  new  economic  equilibriiun  is  estab- 
lished by  the  force  of  disaster  itself.  But  is  it  neces- 
sary to  go  through  so  much  in  order  to  learn  some- 
thing so  simple? 

The  condition  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  at  this 
time  is  typical.  They  have  been  compelled  to  appeal 
again  and  again  for  relief  from  regulation  that  is 
crushing  the  life  out  of  them.  At  one  end  is  the  con- 
stantly diminishing  rate;  at  the  other  is  the  constantly 
increasing  expense.  Most  of  it  is  compulsory,  in  the 
shape  of  added  wages,  new  and  costly  forms  of  service, 
complicated  investigations  and  reports  required  by 
authority,  and  a  rising  mountain  of  taxes,  all  directed 
by  new  provisions  of  the  law.  They  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous victims  of  the  desire  for  regulation.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  case  for  the  thirty-five  railroad  systems 
that  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  relief,  here  are  the  findings  of  actual  facts:  *  'The 
complete  returns  for  1914  show  for  the  35  systems,  in 
roimd  figures,  an  increase  in  total  capital  obligations 
of  159  millions  of  dollars;  an  increase  in  property  in- 
vestment of  249  millions;  a  decrease  in  operating 
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revenues  of  48  millions;  an  increase  in  taxes  of  3  mil- 
lions; a  decrease  in  net  operating  income  of  76  millions; 
a  decrease  in  dividends  paid  of  12  millions;  and  a  de- 
crease in  surplus  over  dividends  of  84  millions^  the  sur- 
plus of  nearly  76  millions  in  1913  having  disappeared, 
and  a  deficit  of  8  millions  being  shown  in  1914'  \ 

This  was  what  happened  imder  normal  conditions, 
and  it  was  bad  enough.  But  since  then  the  war  has  hit 
the  railroads  hard.  A  preliminary  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics  shows  that  in  the  month  of 
August  the  operating  income  decreased  three  dollars 
per  mile.  And  this  was  on  top  of  a  decrease  for  the 
preceding  August  of  J3.6  per  cent.  Total  operating 
revenue  decreased  5.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  in  1913.  And  so  the  impairment  or  pa- 
ralysis not  only  of  the  carriers,  but  necessarily  of  the 
coimtry  behind  them,  marches  on.  There  is  no  more 
perfect  reflector  of  the  business  condition  of  a  coimtry 
than  the  reports  of  its  railroads.  Their  main  traffic  is 
the  carriage  of  commodities  from  the  seller  to  the 
buyer.  Decrease  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
freight  earnings  must  fall  correspondingly.  Just  as  a 
river's  voliune  is  the  best  measiu*e  of  the  rainfall  of  it& 
watershed,  so  the  business  of  a  railroad  is  the  measure 
and  the  result  of  conditions  in  the  coimtry  that  it 
serves. 

All  kinds  of  business,  all  industry  of  the  country 
now  begins  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  interference  that 
has  rested  on  the  railroads  for  many  years.  These 
have  been  made  unable  to  obtain  the  capital  required 
to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  work  they  have  to  do.  All 
other  enterprises  suffer  from  the  same  famine.  Capi- 
tal, repulsed  from  one  employment,  is  fimding  other 
doors  shut  in  its  face  by  imfriendly  legislation.     It 
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justly  fears  that  those  still  open  may  be  barred  and 
locked  at  an  early  session  of  congress.  So  it  decides  to 
stay  comfortably  at  home  until  there  is  some  promise 
of  better  conditions.  The  coimtry  is  now  feeling  the 
effects.  There  is  abundance  of  money  and  credit. 
Never  before  was  there  so  much  of  either  in  the  United 
States.  The  reserves  of  the  banks,  notwithstanding 
war  alarms  and  problems,  show  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  surplus  over  the  legal  limit.  There  is  plenty  of 
commercial  money,  but  little  investment  money.  In 
that  difference  speaks  the  whole  situation. 

One  obstacle  to  obtaining  sufficient  capital  to  carry 
on  our  enterprises  is  the  world-wide  rise  of  interest 
rates.  Norway  is  a  country  at  peace,  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  Its  people  are  industrious  and  frugal,  and 
its  credit  is  deservedly  high,  yet  Norway  has  just  paid 
six  per  cent  on  a  loan  for  two  and  three  years.  What 
rate  will  Eiu*ope  have  to  pay  when  it  comes  to  capitalize 
the  destruction  wrought  by  this  war,  and  then  to  add 
the  cost  of  reconstructing  its  industrial  plants  after 
peace  has  been  declared?  All  these  coimtries  will  be 
in  the  market  as  borrowers,  necessarily,  for  years  to 
come.  To  offset  some  of  their  debts  they  will,  as  soon 
as  normal  market  conditions  prevail,  send  back  to  us 
a  large  share  of  the  billions  of  American  securities  held 
abroad.  What  rate  wiU  our  people  have  to  pay  on 
new  borrowings?  What  will  happen  to  business  as 
related  to  this  new  demand  for  capital  and  this  higher 
remuneration  that  it  will  command? 

Here  there  is  no  uncertainty.  Capital,  until  it  is 
invested,  is  free.  The  capitalist  will  not  put  his  money 
where  it  brings  him  a  lower  rate  of  return  or  is  subject 
to  more  risks  than  in  another  occupation  or  another 
place.    The  whole  world  will  presently  be  bidding  for 
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his  available  surplus.  If,  under  the  circumstances  ex- 
isting just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  business  was 
languid  in  the  United  States  and  industry  was  descend- 
ing the  slope  of  depression  toward  the  slough  of  bad 
times,  because  legislation  continuously  attacked  both 
the  profits  and  the  seciuity  of  capital,  what  is  likely  to 
happen  now? 

Mr,  Charles  A,  Conant  has  just  published  an  inquiry 
into  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  supply  of  investment 
capital  and  on  interest  rates.  His  main  conclusions 
are  supported  by  a  wealth  of  facts  that  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  He  estimates  the  total  cost  of  this  war 
conservatively  at  not  less  than  $15,000,000,000  for  one 
year.  The  average  amount  of  new  capital  available 
for  investment  all  over  the  world  for  the  last  few  years 
has  been  about  $4,000,000,000  per  annum.  This  will 
be  reduced  by  the  inability  of  the  French  and  Belgians, 
the  most  industrious  and  saving  of  nations,  to  make 
their  customary  contribution  to  the  stored  capital  of 
the  world.  Its  savings  heretofore  have  all  been  ab- 
sorbed by  new  security  issues.  Yet  to  that  demand 
must  now  be  added  about  four  times  the  total  capacity 
of  the  world  for  saving  in  times  of  peace.  For  years  to 
come  credit  will  be  stretched  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  capital  in  greater  demand  than  it  has  been  within 
the  memory  of  living  man.  Before  war  became  im- 
minent, a  drop  in  the  market  prices  of  French,  German 
arid  English  government  seciuities  had  reflected  the 
rising  rates  of  interest.  One  railroad  company  in  this 
coiinlry  recently  put  out  an  issue  of  short  time  notes 
on  terms  that  made  the  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  company 
over  seven  per  Cent.  As  Mr.  Conant  says,  '  'Even  if 
New  York  banks  and  capitalists  should  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  penny  of  the  new  loans  or  to  carry  them  for 
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clients  and  banking  correspondents  abroad,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  meet  their  full  share  of  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  high  rates  for  short-term 
money  which  would  be  reflected  from  other  financial 
centers  in  New  York,  and  by  the  very  important  con- 
sideration that  they  would  be  compelled  to  take  back, 
through  the  American  stock  exchanges,  a  large  part  of 
the  existing  investment  of  European  capital  in  Ameri- 
can securities^  \  The  certain  outlook  is  for  a  period  of 
active  demand  for  capital  all  over  the  world,  interest 
rates  risen  to  new  levels,  and  all  industry  and  its 
profits  must  be  accommodated  to  this  imless  it  will  be 
comparatively  reduced  or  cease  entirely. 

Now  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  meeting  success- 
fully these  new  business  conditions  is  the  restrictive 
force  of  laws  already  adopted  for  the  regulation  of 
business,  supplemented  by  two  present  tendencies  of 
government.  These  are  the  rage  for  borrowing  and 
spending,  and  the  constant  drift  toward  paternalism, 
with  its  inevitable  accompaniments; — decline  in  effici- 
ency and  increase  in  cost.  It  is  plainly  impossible  to 
continue  the  public  extravagance  of  oiu*  cities,  states 
and  of  the  national  government.  The.  increase  of  ne- 
gotiable securities  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
$1,600,000,000  per  anniun.  The  cost  of  government, 
local  and  general,  has  been  figured  approximately  at 
$3,000,000,000  per  anniun.  Yet  the  annual  appropri- 
ation totals  continue  to  rise;  and  resort  is  always  had 
to  new  borrowing  and  new  taxation  and  not  to  reduced 
expenditure.  If  business  is  to  find  such  terms  as  will 
bring  back  prosperity,  the  universal  waste  by  public 
authorities  and  the  tendency  of  many  corporate  bodies 
to  make  both  ends  meet  by  borrowing  instead  of  saving 
must  come  to  a  speedy  end. 
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Our  progress  toward  a  centralized  paternalism  is  so 
marked  and  has  gone  so  far  that  the  middle-of-the-road 
Socialist  has  little  reason  to  complain  that  his  party 
has  not  already  secured  a  majority.  Under  laws  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  congress,  most  corporate  business 
in  the  United  States  is  under  direct  federal  control. 
Every  year  sees  the  transaction  of  business  made  more 
expensive  by  laws  prescribing  multiplied  and  costly 
reports,  ordering  expensive  improvements  or  addition- 
al services,  laying  new  taxes,  compelling  the  engage- 
ment of  additional  employes  and  the  raising  of  the 
compensation  of  the  old.  This  is  the  history  of  patern- 
alism, of  centralization,  since  ever  the  words  or  the 
things  were  known  to  the  world.  That  governing 
method  has  always  been  the  most  wasteful  of  all,  no 
matter  whether  it  hid  itself  under  the  title  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy  or  democracy.  Under  the  tribute  it  at- 
tempts to  levy,  business  in  the  United  States  would 
eventually  become  unable  to  conform  to  the  onerous 
conditions  of  the  new  era. 

It  would  be  an  alleviation  or  some  compensation  if 
this  governing  system  were  efficient.  But  it  is  as  in- 
competent as  it  is  expensive.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
any  man  or  any  party.  It  inheres  in  the  method  itself; 
and  in  the  persistent  American  delusion  that  democracy 
can  afford  to  overlook,  in  its  selection  and  continual 
change  of  governing  instruments,  the  matter  of  fitness. 
Nowhere  else  outside  of  the  strictly  barbarous  coimt- 
ries  is  the  idea  that  public  place  should  presuppose 
some  direct  business  qualification  for  it  so  contempt- 
ously  rejected.  Industries  which  represent  billions  of 
capital,  capital  belonging  largely  to  people  of  moderate 
means  who  have  to  live  on  its  income,  are  under  the 
orders  of  officials  chosen  for  political  reasons,  many  of 
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whom  could  not  eaxn  on  their  merits  a  salary  large 
enough  to  keep  them  alive  in  the  service  of  concerns 
which  are  now  at  their  mercy.  It  is  not  malevolence, 
it  is  not  corruption,  that  strikes  at  the  heart  of  busi- 
ness so  dominated;  it  is  the  ignorance  of  well-meaning 
men  who  have  been  placed,  for  political  considerations, 
where  they  do  not  belong;  where  they  can  do  no  good 
and  may  be  able  to  do  immense  harm.  And  this  is 
true  through  much  of  our  public  service.  It  is  a  master 
stroke  of  irony  that  while  business  all  over  this  coim- 
try,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  concerns,  has  been 
spendmg  time  and  eflfort  and  money  in  an  endeavor  to 
realize  efficiency,  and  to  incorporate  the  approved 
methods  of  efficient  management  with  its  own,  the 
governments  to  which  it  must  render  an  account  and 
whose  orders  it  must  obey  remain  the  most  striking 
examples  of  inefficiency  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Nations  whose  intelligence  is  no  higher,  whose  in- 
itiative is  far  less,  whose  ideals  are  lower  than  ours  are 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  trying  experiments  every  day,  cutting  oflF 
limbs,  extracting  vital  organs  to  see  if  they  will  con- 
tinue to  function  in  some  new  environment,  playing 
with  life  and  death  in  political  hospitals,  imder  the 
guidance  of  doctors  who  have  not  evenstudiedanatomy,. 
.  and  with  nurses  whose  idea  of  the  best  way  to  restore 
a  patient's  strength  is  to  open  another  vein  somewhere 
in  his  body  and  let  the  blood  run.  Paternalism  and  ex- 
travagance have  lived  in  conjugal  union  from  the  time 
that  governments  began.  No  decree  of  divorce  can 
ever  be  pronounced  between  them;  and  their  offspring, 
inefficiency,  is  the  perpetual  disturber  of  wholesome 
business  life. 
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The  main  outlines,  then  of  the  present  business  situ- 
ation are  clear.  This  country  may  enter,  if  it  will, 
certainly  after  the  close  of  the  European  war,  and 
probably  much  sooner,  upon  a  period  of  remarkable 
prosperity.  To  it  will  be  given  the  task  of  providing 
for  a  time  for  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  world's  population  and  industry;  This 
great  and  continued  demand  on  us  should  be  the 
guarantee  of  a  corresponding  prosperity.  It  would  be 
so  if  no  artificial  conditions  intervened.  But,  to 
realize  this,  both  capital  and  business  initiative  must 
have  reasonable  freedom.  The  enormousNdestmction 
of  wealth,  the  continuous  borrowing, of  sium  In^erto 
unknown  even  to  world  finance,  th4  consecuemWais- 
ing  of  the  interest  rate,  all  foretetf^llew  an^  dip|cult 
conditions  for  American  enterprise.  :  It  is  less  fr^  to 
take  advantage  of  them  than  ever  before.  It  must 
operate  within  the  circmnscription  assigned  to  it  by 
laws  which  the  courts  wiU  probably  take  twenty  years 
to  interpret.  At  every  promising  opening  it  sees  a 
signboard,  erected  by  public  authority,  bearing  the 
words  *  'No  thoroughfare' '.  If  the  next  five  years  are 
to  repeat  the  history  of  the  last  ten,  then  there  can  be 
no  great  business  improvement  and  no  general  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States. 

These  words  are  not  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  hopeless- 
ness. The  American  people  has  an  enormous  fimd  of 
imderlying  common  sense.  It  is  fundamentally  con- 
servative, though  it  loves  to  follow  the  circus  parade 
once  in  a  while,  listen  to  the  music  and  applaud  the 
clown.  And  it  does  have  constructive  ability,  no 
matter  how  sorry  may  appear  some  of  its  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Since  its  own  well-being  is  now  defin- 
itely at  stake,  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  hope  and  ex- 
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pect  that  it  will  take  the  few  and  simple  steps  neces- 
sary to  the  realization  of  its  hopes.  The  first  and  in- 
dispensable requirement  is  a  respite  from  attack  of  at 
least  a  few  years  for  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. So  great  are  its  recuperative  powers  that  probably 
one  or  two  years  of  complete  freedom  from  foreboding 
as  well  as  from  assault  would  accomplish  great  things 
for  all  industry.  Subordinate  for  a  moment  the  exten- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  the  governing  power  to  an  im- 
provement of  its  quality.  Ruling  powers  that  do  not 
give  the  people  at  least  an  efficient  conduct  of  public 
affairs  should  change  their  methods.  It  is  time  for  all 
the  people  to  remember  and  keep  on  remembering 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  hold  public  place^  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  imless  he  has  knowledge  of  that 
particular  line  of  work. 

Hand  in  hand  with  a  government  of  self-restraint 
and  efficiency  will  go  economical  government.  The 
expert  is  always  the  cheapest  employe.  Men  throw 
millions  about  because  they  think  it  comes  easily  from 
a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  rich,  and  h\u*ts  nobody. 
No  dollar  is  ever  taken  needlessly  by  taxation  without 
every  man  in  the  conmiunity  suffering  in  his  degree. 
Just  so  much  has  been  taken  and  spent  where  no  pro- 
ductive result  will  ever  issue  from  it,  instead  of  where 
it  will  add  to  the  resoiu*ces  of  the  whole  community. 
The  man  with  but  one  coat  suffers  from  public  extrar 
vagance  just  as  surely  as  the  man  with  ten,  and  usually 
his  suffering  is  relatively  more  severe.  The  cutting 
down  of  imnecessary  expenditiu*es  everywhere,  a  halt 
in  that  borrowing  which  has  already  brought  many  of 
oiu*  cities  to  a  point  where  they  must  cripple  necessary 
services  or  default  on  their  interest  charge,  the  substi- 
tution of  repayment  for  refunding,  —  these  are  items 
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of  the  program  which  would  follow  naturally  on  the 
introduction  of  efficiency  into  our  governments.  For 
the  business  men  who  would  run  the  finances  of  private 
concerns  as  public  fijiances  are  often  managed  are 
either  already  in  the  penitentiary  or  hopefully  on  the 
road  toward  it. 

Rest  from  agitation,  intelligent  economy,  efficiency, 
harmonious  co-operation  for  business  institutions  as 
well  as  for  political  divisions, — these  are  not  abstruse 
ideas.  They  do  not  provoke  eloquence  or  attract  the 
self-seeking.  They  are  things  as  long  familiar  and  as 
little  reverenced  by  the  mass  of  men  as  the  contents  of 
the  Decalogue.  We  must  go  back  to  them  or  suffer 
the  penalty  paid  by  every  creative  thing  that  defies  the 
law  of  the  physical  or  that  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.  The  business  interests  of  the  coimtry  are 
anxious  to  do  their  part.  Selfishness  alone  would  im- 
pell  them  to  co-operate  in  utilizing  opportunities  not 
likely  to  return.  The  men  behind  them  have  their 
share  of  patriotism,  too.  They  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  future  progress  of  the  coimtry.  Co-operation, 
mutual  imderstanding,  mutual  confidence  in  place  of 
distrust  and  enmity,  are  powerful  means  for  natural 
growth.  To  us,  if  we  have  not  lost  the  qualities  that 
have  made  and  kept  this  country  as  great  in  its  citizen- 
ship as  in  its  material  resources,  wiU  belong  the  re- 
wards of  labor  without  envy  and  liberty  with  self-re- 
straint. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  whose  life,  spent 
in  study  and  investigation,  qualifies  him  as  an  observer 
of  current  events,  has  recently  manifested  a  desire  to 
aid  the  business  of  the  coimtry  to  regain  some  of  its 
former  vigor.  If  others  in  public  life  will  aim  to  give 
the  whole  coimtry  a  chance  to  adjust  itself,  and  an 
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opportunity  to  test  the  new  and  manifold  conditions 
imposed  by  recent  legislation,  the  whole  country  will, 
with  new  hope  and  increasing  confidence,  step  rapidly 
forward  toward  the  simshine  of  commercial  peace  and 
national  prosperity,  greater  than  it  has  ever  known. 
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FREEDOM  FOR  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 


PAPEB  BT 

MR.  JAMES  J.  HILL 

c 

READ  AT 

Second  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention, 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

JANUARY  21-22,  1915. 


The  one  indispensable  condition  of  the  restoration, 
extension  and  maintenance  of  our  foreign  trade  is  the 
provision  from  some  source  of  adequate  ocean  carriage. 
All  other  difficulties  are  in  process  of  solution.  But 
merchant  ships  must  be  had.  Our  need  of  them  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  other  nations  for  munitions 
of  war. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  exports  from  the 
port  of  New  York  were  $12,000,000  more  than  the 
year  before.  There  was  an  increase  of  about  300  per 
cent  in  exports  of  food  products.  The  foreign  demand 
must  increase  in  direct  ratio  with  the  exhaustion  of 
supplies  in  the  warring  nations.  How  are  these  goods, 
which  we  desire  to  sell  and  others  are  anxious  to  buy, 
to  be  carried  to  the  oversea  markets? 
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Such  slight  relief  as  was  afforded  by  the  wise  re- 
moval of  the  prohibition  of  registry  for  foreign-built 
vessels  has  been  given.  It  is  hardly  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Up  to  the  week  ended  December  26,  1914, 
American  registry  had  been  granted  to  105  vessels 
theretofore  operated  under  foreign  control,  aggregating 
373,840  gross  tons.  This  is  not  enough  to  prevent 
present  congestion,  and  holds  out  little  hope  for  the 
supply  of  future  needs. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  all  charters  at  New 
York  had  been  taken  for  January,  and  February  en- 
gagements were  not  easy  to  make.  Rates  had  advanc- 
ed from  40  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  above  those  pre- 
vailing before  the  declaration  of  war.  Many  ships  are 
idle  because  of  the  risk  and  high  rates  of  insurance. 
But,  aside  from  this,  it  is  true  that  American  cost  of 
ship  construction  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher 
than  that  abroad;  and,  according  to  a  reported  state- 
ment of  Captain  Robert  Dollar,  who  operates  ships  in 
both  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  it  costs  about  $17,236 
more  a  year  to  operate  a  ship  of  3,000  tons  under  the 
American  than  under  the  British  flag.  These  are  the 
disadvantages  under  which  our  foreign  trade  labors. 
They  must  be  removed  before  this  country  can  hope 
to  realize  the  great  opportunities  now  before  it,  which 
are  not  likely  to  occur  again  if  now  permitted  to 
escape. 

The  only  practical,  the  only  desirable  policy  for 
this  country  is  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  American 
merchant  marine.    To  buy  this  by  big  subsidies  is  a 
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losing  and,  in  the  long  run,  an  unsuccessful  game. 
We  cannot  and  we  do  not  want  to  rely  hereafter,  as 
we  have  so  long,  upon  foreign  ships  to  carry  American 
trade  and  thus  control  not  only  its  profits  but  also  its 
direction  and  its  volume.  There  are  but  two  resources; 
one  a  merchant  marine  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government,  the  other  a  merchant  marine  provided  by 
and  for  the  people. 

The  former,  just  now  urgently  advocated,  is  an  un- 
wise and  would  certainly  be  a  disastrous  experiment. 
Aside  from  the  complications,  almost  certain  to  drag  us 
sooner  or  later  into  the  European  conflict,  owing  to 
the  uncertain  and  conflicting  claims  of  national 
neutrality,  this  policy  would  be  followed  by  the  total 
destruction  of  the  private  shipping  interest.  Private 
enterprise  cannot  possibly  compete  with  a  govern- 
ment which  pays  no  interest  on  the  cost  of  its  ships, 
and  throws  aside  considerations  of  profit  and  loss. 
As  Lincoln  said  that  the  nation  could  not  continue  to 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  so  oiu*  merchant  marine, 
if  once  this  precedent  is  set,  mu3t  inevitably  become  a 
government  monopoly. 

What  is  the  prospect,  in  this  case,  of  economical 
management,  and  of  those  lower  rates  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  plan  hold  out  as  a  bait  for  its  adoption? 
We  have  an  exact  measure  of  the  fact  in  some  com- 
parative railroad  statistics.  The  Panama  Railway  is 
entirely  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States. 
Like  most  affairs  on  the  isthmus,  it  has  been  handled 
by  honest  and  competent  men  in  their  several  lines. 
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We  have  its  official  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1913,  to  be  compared  with  the  statistics  of  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 

The  average  length  of  haul  was  41  ton  miles.  There 
is,  therefore,  little  but  through  business.  But  the  rate 
on  the  Panama  line  was  3.48  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
as  against  .7268  of  a  cent  for  all  the  railways  of  the 
United  States.  That  is,  the  government  rate  was 
almost  five  times  the  rate  made  by  private  enterprise 
over  the  entire  country.  The  average  expenses  per 
mile  of  road  were  $44,696,  as  against  $8,939,  or  five 
times  as  great.  Aside  from  the  higher  cost  of  coal  this 
line  presents  few,  if  any,  greater  difficulties  in  opera- 
tion than  other  managements  have  to  overcome. 

If  the  entire  rate  charged  to  American  shippers  were 
handed  over  to  the  Panama  management  to  cover  the 
cost  of  handling  their  freight  at  terminals,  they  would 
still  receive  almost  four  times  as  much  as  the  railways 
of  the  country  get.  If  the  Panama  rate  were  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  it  would  wreck  the  country. 
There  is  not  enough  money  in  it  to  pay  such  enormous 
amounts.  If  the  rate  charged  by  the  government  on 
the  Panama  railroad  were  applied  to  the  entire  railway 
ton  mileage  in  the  United  States,  our  shippers  would 
have  had  to  pay,  in  1913,  more  than  eight  billion 
dollars  additional  freight  charges.  Yet  this  is  what 
the  country  would  have  to  do,  either  directly  in  rates 
or  indirectly  in  taxes,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment operation. 
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One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  tlie  railways  is 
that  of  finding  skilled  men.  That  is  still  greater  for 
the  government,  because  it  does  not  understand  the 
business  and  because  political  pressure  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  average  congressman,  however  able 
and  sincere,  has  not  the  experience  or  the  technical 
training  required.  A  difference  of  one  mill  per  ton 
per  mile  seems  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  It 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  paltry  cent  for  hauling  one 
ton  ten  miles.  Yet  that  difference,  applied  to  the  ton 
mileage  for  1913,  would  make  a  difference  of  1300, 
558,334  in  the  annual  receipts  of  the  railways  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  public.  Who  is  there,  who  can 
there  be,  in  congress  or  in  public  life,  competent  to 
grasp  and  to  master  such  economic  trifles  that  are,  in 
their  ultimate  effect,  able  to  ruin  the  country?  An 
attempt  at  public  operation  would  be  scarcely  less 
disastrous  financially  than  a  war. 

What  is  proved  true  for  railways  holds  good  for  gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated  ships.  The  purchase  price 
is  nothing  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  operation,  in- 
creased by  the  necessary  weakness  of  political  man- 
agement, and  loaded  down  at  every  session  of  congress 
by  new  laws  for  the  lowering  of  rates,  the  raising  of 
wages  and  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  for  employes. 
Either  the  people  would  presently  stagger  under  their 
new  burden  or  our  foreign  trade  would  fall  beneath 
the  weight  of  rates  such  as  those  imposed  on  rail  traffic 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
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This  method  of  relief  ought  to  be  dismissed  by  every 
right-thinking  man  as  a  chimera  and  a  menace.  There 
remains,  then,  only  the  resource,  as  old  as  human  ex- 
perience and  as  unfailing,  of  dependence  on  private 
initiative.  Give  it  a  chance.  It  has  seemed  inadequate 
only  because  it  has  been  bound  hand  and  foot  by  re- 
strictions and  regulations  unworthy  of  this  enlight- 
ened age.  The  American  merchant  marine  needs  just 
one  thing,  but  that  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  revive.  Put 
it  on  an  exact  equality  with  the  other  shipping  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  Let  the  American  citizen  be 
authorized  to  procin*e  and  to  operate  vessels  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  citizen  of  any  other  country  is  under 
its  laws,  and  his  ability  and  enterprise  will  do  the  rest. 

At  the  International  Trade  Conference  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  Central  West  which  met  in  Memphis 
last  November,  the  following  resolution  was  reported: 
"Resolved,  that  congress  be  lu^ged  to  enact  maritime 
legislation  looking  toward  placing  the  American  ship- 
pers and  ship-owners  upon  a  basis  more  nearly  equal 
with  those  of  competing  nations,  thereby  enabling 
American  exporters  and  ship-owners  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  other  nations  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade." 
Not  "more  nearly  equal",  but  absolutely  equal 
should  be  the  requirement  of  American  ability  and 
American  pride;  an  equality  secured  neither  by  such 
protection  as  is  accorded  to  the  weak  or  by  gift  money 
in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  but  a  privilege  offered  to  the 
strong  that  he  may  conquer  what  is  his  by  right. 
That  is  the  key  to  an  ample  provision  of  American 
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ships.  There  is  the  necessary  condition  of  that  expan- 
sion in  our  foreign  commerce  which  we  all  know  to  be 
possible,  and  which  will  be  lost  or  won  according  to 
our  wisdom  or  our  folly. 

A  firm  declaration  for  a  merchant  marine  subject 
to  no  other  restrictions  than  are  imposed  by  the  nations 
which  have  done  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is  the 
only  demand  worthy  of  this  important  body,  and  of 
our  country  which  stands  once  more  today,  as  to  its 
foreign  trade,  at  a  dividing  of  the  ways. 
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HOW  TO  HELP  BUSINESS 


PAPER  BY 

MR.  JAMES  J.  HILL 

READ  AT 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

FEBRUARY  25, 1916. 


What  productive  activity  in  this  country  needs 
most,  what  it  has  needed  and  what  must  be  given  to 
it  soon  if  it  is  not  to  suffer  under  accumulating  troubles, 
is  simply  a  period  of  freedom  from  uncertainty  result- 
ing from  constant  political  attacks.  Business  needs  a 
rest  cure. 

Within  the  last  two  years  new  laws  more  important 
in  their  bearing  upon  commercial  and  financial  affairs 
and  upon  national  prosperity  than  the  legislation  of 
any  period  of  equal  length  since  the  civil  war  have 
been  enacted.  Neither  the  best  informed  legislator 
nor  the  ablest  lawyer  can  give  more  than  a  hint  or  a 
guess  at  what  the  effects  of  these  new  regulations  upon 
business  will  be. 

The  legislation  of  these  last  two  years  alone  is  al- 
most equivalent  to  requiring  business  to  fit  itself  to 
the  conditions  of  a  new  era.  From  this  point  of  view 
it  is  the  same  whether  their  provisions  are  good  or 
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bad.  If  it  were  true  that  all  of  them  will  eventually 
prove  helpful,  it  would  still  remain  true  that  the 
adaptation  of  the  country's  business  to  entirely  new 
conditions,  the  application  of  rules  rigorous  and  un- 
precedented, will  produce  a  trial  period  extremely 
critical  for  every  kind  of  activity. 

Any  revision  of  the  tariff  usually  requires  two  years 
or  upwards  before  manufactures  and  commerce  have 
acconmiodated  themselves  to  the  new  schedules.  The 
country  is  making  that  adjustment  now;  but,  so  much 
less  important  and  uncertain  in  effect  is  it  than  other 
changes  in  progress,  that  business  men  almost  forget 
the  tariff  in  trying  to  forecast  and  prepare  for  the 
future.    It  is  the  smallest  of  their  problems. 

The  next  new  element  is  the  federal  banking  and 
currency  system.  This  is  the  first  attempt  in  the 
nation's  history  to  deal  with  this  subject  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  light  of  economic  principles.  The  effect 
must  be  profound.  There  is  nothing  which  affects 
more  vitally  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  country 
than  its  system  of  money  and  credit.  The  public  as  a 
whole,  though  not  overlooking  some  faults  of  the  new 
system,  believes  that  it  will  work  out  well  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  panics  and  a  national  clearing  house  of  credits. 
Yet,  without  precedent  as  many  of  its  features  are, 
only  experience  can  bring  out  in  practice  its  merits 
and  its  faults.  Some  uncertainty  remains;  and  un- 
certainty, almost  as  much  as  actual  disaster,  slows 
down  business  operations  everywhere. 

If  these  two  measures  stood  alone  as  innovations, 
they  would  compel  business  to  proceed  for  some  time 
cautiously  and  experimentally.  But  they  are  far  from 
covering  the  situation.  There  are  two  others  of  more 
doubtful  propriety  and  more  questionable  results. 
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A  commission  of  five  members  has  been  created, 
having  jurisdiction  over  corporations  and  associations 
organized  to  carry  on  business  at  a  profit  and  not  now 
under  federal  control.  Its  office,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  supervisory,  and  this  does  not  seem  radical  at  a  first 
glance.  But  it  embodies  a  fundamental  principle  that 
carries  everything  else  along  with  it.  It  asserts  the 
right  of  the  federal  government  to  control  and  regulate 
business  as  a  whole;  not  merely  that  affected  with  some 
public  use,  not  that  which  offends  in  some  way  against 
the  law,  but  the  peaceful  and  legitimate  conduct  of 
ordinary  affairs.  No  session  of  congress  will  pass 
without  actual  or  attempted  legislation  to  extend  its 
powers  and  make  its  control  more  absolute  and  more 
arbitrary.  Before  the  possibility  of  a  future  where  it 
may  ultimately  be  necessary  for  them  to  fight  for  their 
very  lives,  the  business  interests  of  the  country  natur- 
ally hesitate  and  are  little  inclined  to  extend  their 
operations. 

Finally,  to  enumerate  only  measiu^es  of  first  import- 
ance, there  is  the  so-called  Clayton  bill,  recently 
enacted.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  with  author- 
ity, for  it  will  probably  be  a  generation  before  all  of  its 
provisions  have  been  finally  passed  upon  by  the  courts. 
But  it  is  a  sweeping  affair.  Some  of  its  provisions 
are  crude  and  almost  ridiculous,  like  the  limitation  on 
interlocking  directorates.  That  can  produce  nothing 
but  a  crop  of  dummy  directors.  The  man  with  pro- 
perty interests  in  two  corporations  will  not  abandon 
one  of  them  because  he  can  no  longer  be  a  director  of 
both.  He  will  send  instead  a  clerk  or  other  represen- 
tative who  will  obey  his  orders.  The  public  will  gain 
nothing;  the  business  concerned  will  merely  substitute 
a  second-class  man  for  a  first-class.    Other  provisions 
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of  the  law  are  plainly  iniquitous.  Such  is  the  first 
formal  piece  of  class  legislation  in  this  country,  by 
which  the  same  act,  done  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  is  made  illegal  when  committed  by  a 
manufacturing  or  trading  concern  and  legal  when 
done  by  a  labor  or  agricultural  organization.  Even 
though  this  perversion  of  equal  rights  should  be  set 
aside  by  the  courts,  until  it  has  been  passed  upon 
every  business  man  will  remember  that  the  law  ex- 
plicitly authorizes  formidable  conspiracies  against 
him  and  forbids  him  a  remedy  under  heavy  penalties. 

The  language  of  those  sections  of  this  law  intended 
to  prevent  monopolies  and  to  restore  competition  is 
necessarily  so  indefinite  that  no  man  can  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  interpretation  the  coiui;s  are  likely  to  put 
upon  it.  Twenty  years  has  been  proved  too  short  a 
time  to  settle  the  practical  working  effect  of  phrases 
like  "reasonable  rates",  "substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions",  and  "competition  in  restraint 
of  trade".  It  will  be  at  least  twenty  more  before  the 
vague  expressions  of  the  Clayton  bill — ^vague  because 
the  ideas  of  those  who  framed  it  and  those  who  voted 
for  it  were  formless  and  unpractical  except  as  part  of 
the  political  game — shall  have  been  crystallized  into 
legal  clearness.  Meantime,  even  an  innocent  error  of 
judgment  may  carry  with  it  disastrous  consequences. 
Every  business  man  must  take  that  possibility  into 
consideration. 

No  specific  facts  and  no  statistics  are  needed  to 
prove  a  condition  of  business  in  this  country  far  from 
satisfactory  and  not  rapidly  improving.  It  is  written 
in  the  daily  record  of  most  establishments  and  nearly 
all  families,  and  the  great  army  of  unemployed  labor 
still  feels  its  iron  grasp.    Undoubtedly  the  European 
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war  has  affected  this  country  in  some  cases  favorably 
and  in  others  unfavorably,  and  it  would  have  left  its 
mark  on  us  no  matter  what  our  domestic  conditions 
were.  But  without  doubt  that  war  is  not  the  only 
influence  at  the  present  time  in  making  business  re- 
covery slow  and  its  progress  weak  and  hesitating.  It 
is  not  the  cannon  of  Krupp,  but  guns  forged  in  Amen- 
can  political  foundries  and  trained  from  Washington 
upon  the  business  of  the  country  that  have  given  it 
pause.  For  years  this  form  of  civil  war  has  grown  in 
favor  and  in  destructive  power.  It  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  men  already  at  work,  where  capital  already 
invested,  move  only  with  torpedo  nets  spread  and 
engines  at  slow  speed;  where  the  man  who  is  thinking 
of  commencing  or  extending  a  business  will  wait  before 
venturing  on  a  sea  so  thickly  sown  with  mines  that 
there  is  danger  everywhere. 

For  many  years  the  business  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  been  under  fire,  have  felt  the  cords  of 
political  authority  tighten,  have  seen  the  field  of  legi- 
timate activity  restricted,  have  been  a  target  for  hostile 
legislation.  If  these  laws,  whose  details  are  still  of 
undetermined  meaning  and  effect,  are  to  be  amended, 
added  to,  and  the  circle  of  danger  or  prohibition  contin- 
ually enlarged,  then  business  will  retire  as  far  within 
itself  as  it  can  without  suffocation,  and  either  wait 
for  more  favorable  conditions  or  cease  entirely. 

Not  more  money  or  more  credit  or  foreign  markets  or 
a  merchant  marine  or  any  other  accessory  advocated  is 
so  necessary  to  the  country  at  this  time  as  a  period  of 
rest  from  legislative  interference  with  and  arbitrary  con- 
trol of  the  country's  business.  Even  if  this  be  grant- 
ed, revival  must,  for  reasons  already  stated,  be  slow  and 
halting.    But  if  it  be  not  granted,  the  country  must 
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expect  long-continued  commercial  embarrassment, 
dragging  business,  general  depression,  unemployed 
labor,  and  loss  of  the  opportunities  which  were  never 
more  nmnerous  or  promising  than  they  are  today.  A 
breathing  spell  in  which  to  learn  the  extent  and  meaning 
of  new  requirements  and  prohibitions,  the  things  still 
permitted,  the  limits  within  which  business  and  capital 
may  still  act  without  technical  illegality,  does  not  seem 
an  unreasonable  demand.  Exemption  from  further 
legislative  attack,  from  interference  and  change  for  a 
considerable  period,  is  what  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  are  now  fairly  entitled  to. 

Those  in  authority,  having  completed  part  of  their 
program,  can  now  show  themselves  equally  faithful 
to  the  other  part,  which  is  the  conservation  of  the 
business  of  the  country  and  its  prosperity.  Business 
men  are  ready  to  do  their  share.  In  mutual  under- 
standing without  prejudice  lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 
For  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  present  war  in 
Europe,  the  opportunities  of  the  United  States  should 
be  great  and  its  responsibilities  will  also  be  great.  Its 
soil  products,  its  mineral  products,  its  manufactures 
and  its  capital  will  all  be  in  demand  to  restore  the  waste 
places  of  countries  partially  depopulated  and  indus- 
trially deistroyed.  What  we  need  is  a  clear  field,  no 
favors,  and  a  full  restoration  of  confidence.  Division, 
hostility,  working  at  cross  purposes  have  gone  far 
enough. 

The  whole  country  wants  prosperity.  This  is  most 
important  and  most  necessary  to  the  man  who  lives 
by  his  labor  and  who  must  work  to  live.  With 
many  establishments  closed,  large  concerns  working 
with  reduced  forces,  and  the  great  army  of  unemployed 
growing,  the  empty  promise  and  the  ^'glad  hand''  of 
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the  professional  politician  will  be  to  him  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  want  of  work  and  bread.  The  main  con- 
ditions favorable  to  a  happy  change  exist.  It  calls 
only  for  understanding,  co-operation  and  harmony 
between  all  those  elements  that  unite  to  make  us  both 
economically  and  politically  one.  To  urge  this  hearty 
and  lasting  co-operation,  in  good  faith  and  good  feeling, 
is  now  the  first  duty  and  interest  of  all  our  people. 
Thus  and  not  otherwise,  the  next  generation  may  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  the  period  following  the  greatest 
war  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  as  one  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
known. 
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For  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  discovery 
of  printing  the  practical  exercise  of  the  art  was  sub- 
ject to  a  censorship  more  or  less  complete.  At  first 
no  government  dreamed  of  tolerating  the  free  publica- 
tion of  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  opinions.  The  attack- 
ing liberal  columns  aimed  only  at  making  less  rigor- 
ous and  exclusive  this  limitation  of  privilege.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  "Life  of  Milton",  stated  the 
case  in  terms  whose  logical  clearness  the  years  since 
then  have  brought  into  even  stronger  relief:  "The 
danger  of  such  unbounded  liberty  and  the  danger  of 
bounding  it  have  produced  a  problem  in  the  science 
of  government  which  human  understanding  seems 
hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  be  pub- 
lished but  what  civil  authority  shall  have  previously 
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approved,  power  must  always  be  the  standard  of 
truth ;  if  every  dreamer  of  innovations  may  propagate 
his  projects,  there  can  be  no  settlement". 

Here  are  set  out  the  great  dilemma  and  the  great 
question  in  which  the  publishing  business  is  still  more 
or  less  embarrassed.  The  dilemma  is  this:  that  if 
there  is  any  censorship  of  printing,  then  the  enormous 
force  of  publicity  is  turned  to  unfair  use  by  persons 
or  parties  in  power,  and  tyranny  is  assured  and  forti- 
fied. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  censorship, 
this  mighty  modern  engine  may  serve  the  wrong  just 
as  powerfully  as  the  right.  "The  same  aids  cause 
Falsehood  to  range  just  as '  widely  as  Truth". 
"Printed  leasing  and  lies  may  speed  to  the  world's 
farthest  corner".  The  question  is  this:  do  the  facts 
of  experience  warrant  us  in  accepting  the  uniform 
conclusion  of  the  optimists,  that  the  general  opinion 
of  readers,  their  disapproval  of  whatever  goes  beyond 
the  proper  bounds  of  manners  and  morals,  will  always 
act  as  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  the  publisher? 
These  two  consequences  of  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  cdntain  practically  all  the  issues  that 
divide  the  world  of  readers  and  the  world  of  publish- 
ers today. 

The  first  notion,  that  of  some  form  of  public  censor- 
ship, is  not  so  out  of  date  as  most  people  think.  All 
nations  suspend  or  censor  news  dispatches  in  time  of 
war.  In  all  Eastern  and  most  of  Central  Europe  the 
idea  of  freedom  of  the  press,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  is  still  unrealized.  In  France,  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  newspaper  was  absolutely 
submissive  to  the  sovereign's  will.    No  matter  how 
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apparently  harmless  a  paragraph  might  appear,  if,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  empire,  it  was  displeasing  to 
the  authorities,  the  publisher  was  first  admonished, 
and  then  the  publication  was  summarily  and  perma- 
nently suppressed.  And  in  all  countries  this  right  of 
legal  censorship  remains  in  the  statutes  against  the 
printing  of  matter  offensive  to  decency.  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  publication  which  cannot  be  circu- 
lated openly  in  any  civilized  country  without  coming 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  law.  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  English-speaking  peoples  have  adopted  finally 
the  principle  that  there  must  be  no  other  censorship 
than  this;  and  even  it  is  now  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Practically  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  being, 
then,  guaranteed  in  time  of  peace,  we  have,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  ended  the  old  dilemma.  The  authorities 
in  time  of  war  must  make  shift  as  best  they  can  to 
keep  the  correspondent  outside  the  lines,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  sending  out  material  if  he  succeeds  in 
stealing  within.  Let  the  matter  once  reach  the  news- 
paper office,  and  it  is  privileged.  Personal  influence 
may  accomplish  something,  but  the  law  is  powerless. 
Aside  from  the  unnatural  and,  let  us  hope,  hereafter 
impossible  conditions  of  war,  the  practice  of  entire 
liberty  of  publication  in  all  really  free  countries  is 
fixed.  Society,  therefore,  as  a  protection  against  pos- 
sible abuses,  must  fall  back  on  the  corrective  which 
Lord  Macaulay  saw  through  the  rosy  glasses  that  he 
always  put  on  when  considering  men  or  measures 
within  the  privileged  pale  of  his  personal  approval. 
"The  general  feeling  of  readers"  is  the  only  forum 
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before  which  the  publisher  of  this  age  can  be  cited 
Is  there  such  a  thing?  And  if  so,  is  it  likely  to  prove 
an  efficient  governor  for  the  print  shop? 

In  our  own  country  there  cannot  be  two  answers 
to  these  questions.  We  are  under  bonds  to  reply 
affirmatively,  because  we  live  under  and  believe  in  a 
republican  form  of  government.  "A  decent  regard 
for  the  opinions  of  men"  was  held  up,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  existence,  as  the  standard  which  one 
could  not  violate  without  being  outlawed.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  a  government  by  public  political  opinion. 
The  republic  and  the  unfettered  press  are  Siamese 
twins.  We  are  committed  to  the  experiment.  Only, 
through  the  unhappy  divorce  that  we  have  pro- 
nounced between  public  and  private  moral  codes,  our 
unfortunate  and  indefensible  distinction  between  the 
standard  for  public  and  that  for  private  life,  the  reader 
who  does  not  demand  decency  and  fair  play  in  his 
political  reading  matter  is  apt  to  discard  them  equally 
when  he  reads  on  other  subjects.  Then  the  general 
judgment  is  vitiated.  The  general  fidelity  to  truth 
and  hatred  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  yield 
to  custom  and  excuse*  "The  general  feeling  of 
readers"  begins  to  stagger  feebly  around  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  control.  Yet  to  its  regulating  power  our 
whole  future  is  irrevocably  committed. 

Now  the  most  important  point,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
be  urged  upon  a  body  of  men  like  this,  men  as  keen 
in  judgment  and  enlightened  in  conscience  as  any  in 
the  business  world,  men  for  whom  any  question  and 
any  suggestion  of  mine  are  likely  to  have  been  already 
the  subject  of  careful  thought,  is  the  fact  that  there 
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is  a  reciprocating  motion  between  the  publisher  and 
the  reader.  And  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  deny  or  to 
ignore  one  side  of  this  reciprocal  relation,  one  half  of 
this  constructive  influence,  as  the  other.  Consider 
first  the  influence  of  the  public  on  the  press.  Every- 
body is  familiar  to  weariness  with  the  assertion  that 
the  publisher  must  give  his  public  "what  they  want". 
Within  certain  limits  nothing  could  be  truer.  If  he 
does  not,  he  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  publisher;  as 
countless  wrecks  of  publishing  enterprises  scattered 
over  the  whole  country  emphatically  prove.  To  vin- 
dicate itself,  his  undertaking  must  have  a  commercial 
basis;  it  must  succeed.  As  a  bankrupt  he  certainly 
cannot  do  any  good  to  a  clientage  which  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  reach.  To  at  least  the  extent  of  holding 
enough  readers  to  pay  the  cost  of  publication  and  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  investment,  he  must  bend  to 
the  wishes  of  those  readers.  Therefore  the  publisher 
has  been  engaged  from  all  time  and  is  still  engaged  in 
the  most  doubtful,  elusive  and  disappointing  of  all 
researches ;  that  of  trying  to  find  out  exactly  what  it 
is  that  the  people  want.  If  the  formula  for  that  could 
be  discovered,  the  publishing  business  would  be  as 
simple  as  the  compounding  of  a  patent  medicine 
according  to  its  time-honored  recipe. 

The  pursued  persons  taking  such  care  to  conceal 
themselves,  the  pursuer  is  left,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
his  own  initiative.  He  must  try  a  different  fly  if  he 
is  not  catching  any  fish.  And  his  crowning  trouble 
is  his  knowledge  that,  so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned, 
the  term  "the  public",  has  no  definite  meaning  at  all. 
For  there  are  as  many  publics  as  there  are  varieties 
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of  human  nature  or  personal  characteristics.  The 
hidebound  Republican  wants  matter  with  a  strong 
Republican  tinge,  and  the  rock-ribbed  Democrat 
demands  a  Democratic  shade.  So  far  it  is  plain  sail- 
ing. But  there  is  a  lot  of  people,  growing  more 
numerous  every  day,  who  demand  matter  as  truth- 
fully impartial  as  it  can  be  obtained  and  stated;  who 
will  not  use  the  colored  report  at  any  price  if  they 
can  get  one  transparent  and  flawless.  Now  how  is 
the  same  instrument  of  publication  to  serve  all  three 
acceptably?  How  is  it  to  keep  them  all  on  its  sub- 
scription list?  How  is  it  to  give  these  three  types 
"what  they  want"?  For  the  things  they  want  are 
contradictory  and  mutually  destructive. 

The  same  confusion  that  interferes  with  a  univer- 
sally satisfactory  treatment  of  political  topics  covers 
the  whole  field  of  newspaper  publicity.  One  reader 
turns  first  to  the  sports  page,  and  barely  glances  at 
the  rest  of  the  paper.  Another  skips  that  page, 
grumbling  at  the  waste  of  so  much  space  that  might 
have  been  filled  with  articles  to  his  liking.  Art,  music 
and  books  are  indispensable  to  some.  The  latest 
thing  in  tango  dancing  or  the  moving  pictures  is  the 
food  of  another.  Most  pronounced  of  all  is  this  con- 
flict where  taste  is  more  or  less  governed  by  moral 
principle.  Sensational  news,  the  fund  of  everyday 
scandal,  the  exaggeration  of  items  based  on  facts,  the 
skillful  framing  of  a  paragraph  to  blacken  a  high 
motive  or  ennoble  a  low  attempt  upon  public  or  indi- 
vidual integrity,  are  parts  of  a  policy  without  which 
a  large  reading  constituency  could  neither  be  at- 
tracted nor  held.   On  the  other  hand,  these  things  are 
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resented  intensely  by  those  whose  sense  of  fairness 
and  moral  code  are  outraged,  and  who  believe  that  a 
newspaper  of  this  stamp  is  a  public  enemy  and  should 
be  treated  as  a  contagious  disease.  This  mixed 
demand,  this  absence  of  any  uniform  criterion  of 
what  the  public  actually  wants,  is  the  recognized  and 
universal  problem  of  the  newspaper. 

It  is  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
widening  of  the  newspaper  field  and  the  addition  of 
millions  of  readers.  Many  here  can  remember  when 
the  New  York  Tribune  met  every  want  of  one  class, 
the  New  York  Sun  of  another,  and  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  left  the  ladies  nothing  to  desire.  But  publica- 
tions of  these  types  could  not  remain  solvent  six 
months  today.  They  were  supported  by  forms  of 
mentality  that  have  altered  with  national  and  human 
growth  and  change.  The  range  of  demand  has  widen- 
ed. Belief  and  taste  are  less  rigid,  more  catholic. 
Above  all,  a  change  which  I  believe  that  even  the  most 
modernized  publisher  regrets,  there  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct deterioration  of  the  moral  standard.  There  are 
not  only  periodicals  but  books  published  today, 
exposed  for  sale,  sent  through  the  mails  and  to  be 
found  on  the  table  in  fashionable  drawing  rooms, 
whose  issue  would  have  cost  the  offender  his  ears 
less  than  three  hundred,  his  liberty  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  the  respect  of  all  his  fellows  less  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  survivors  or 
adherents  of  the  old  regime  who  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far.  All  of  these  diversities  of  demand  are  to  be 
satisfied  as  far  as  may  be,  and  none  of  them  can  be. 
denied  or  outraged  with  impunity.    This  is  a  problem 
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as  big  and  wide  as  that  of  democracy  itself.  In  fact, 
it  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  will  probably 
be  solved  together  or  given  up  together  as  beyond 
possible  present  hmnan  solution. 

In  recognizing  the  exceedingly  difficult  nature  of 
this  task  of  "giving  the  public  what  it  wants",  in 
granting  credit  where  credit  is  due  to  those  honestly 
engaged  in  its  performance,  the  other  side  of  the 
case,  the  power  of  the  publisher  to  change  popular 
standards  and  create  a  different  public  demand,  is  too 
often  passed  over  in  silence  or  boldly  denied.  A  good 
many  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  anxious  only  to 
gfive  the  public  what  it  wants  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  deliberate  corruption  of  the  people's  modes  of 
thinking  and  the  active  perversion  of  the  people's 
taste.  Unhappily,  the  man  of  decent  instincts  is  more 
long-suffering  than  his  less  particular  neighbor.  He 
will  continue  to  take  and  read  a  publication  contain- 
ing much  that  he  disapproves  and  some  things  that 
he  abhors  long  after  the  man  who  demands  this  stuff 
has  ceased  to  buy  the  paper  if  it  does  not  give  it  to 
him.  Since  the  commercial  side  of  the  publishing 
business  demands  the  largest  possible  total  of  readers, 
there  follows  a  little  more  encroachment  on  the 
patience  of  the  particular,  a  little  further  deviation 
in  the  direction  that  will  attract  minds  of  a  lower 
moral  order.  Hence  the  spread  of  "sensationalism", 
which  has  made  such  inroads  of  late  years.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that,  in  pandering  to  the  least  worthy 
element  among  readers,  that  element  is  steadily 
increased  by  the  food  given  to  it  and  by  the  education 
of  others  in  a  more  or  less  depraved  taste.  "Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners". 
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It  is  not  without  profound  truth  that  a  certain 
class  of  stories  are  called  "suggestive".  Medical  sci- 
ence knows  that  results  which  would  formerly  have 
appeared  miraculous,  even  changes  in  character  itself, 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  mere  repeated  suggestion 
of  certain  ideas  to  the  mind.  That  the  moral  tone 
of  a  community  can  be  lowered,  that  vice  can  be 
increased  and  scandal  made  to  overflow  and  putrefy 
life  by  continued  statement  and  suggestion  through 
the  press  is  just  as  certain  as  that  land  will  run  to 
weeds  instead  of  grain  if  you  sow  them  broadcast. 
A  great  deal  of  what  is  excused  as  "giving  the  public 
what  it  wants"  is  really  making  the  public  want  what 
you  give.  To  habituate  the  clean-minded  reader  to 
stories  of  crime,  of  sexual  irregularity,  of  alleged  but 
unproved  wrongdoing  in  high  places,  to  make  him 
suspect  eventually  that  these  things  are  actually  the 
woof  of  life  and  not  mere  blemishes  on  the  fabric,  is 
much  easier  than  to  make  the  vicious-minded  man 
love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity.  So  the  pub- 
lisher who  is  seeking  only  the  largest  possible  sub- 
scription list  sees  an  easy  and  prosperous  way,  if  he 
is  willing  to  splash  along  it  through  puddles  of  filth. 
There  are  so  many  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  sway 
of  this  policy,  so  many  who  repudiate  it  and  its  re- 
wards with  scorn,  that  the  mere  statement  of  the 
case  would  seem  ungracious  did  not  all  of  you  per- 
ceive and  most  of  you  deplore  the  changes  that,  in 
this  respect,  the  last  forty  years  have  seen  accom- 
plished in  the  moral  order  of  the  publishing  business. 

One  exercise  of  the  admitted  influence  of  the  newsr 
paper  upon  public  opinion,  foreshadowed  by  current 
events,  seems  worthy  of  mention  here.    No  one  accus- 
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tomed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  can  fail  to  see 
that  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  tariff 
the  leading  place  in  the  next  national  campaign.  I 
refer,  of  course,  not  to  any  readjustment  of  particular 
items  which  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rest  or  unsuited  to  existing 
business  conditions,  but  to  an  effort  to  secure  another 
general  revision  on  an  ascending  scale  of  rates,  A 
number  of  political  leaders  adhere  to  the  old  belief 
once  stated  frankly  in  the  words,  "There  is  one  more 
president  in  the  tariff*'.  And  of  course  all  who  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  beneficiaries  of  changes  to  be 
made  are  promoting  the  movement.  Upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  newspapers,  which  are  now  being  felt  out, 
will  depend  its  fate.  Is  it  not  the  province  of  you 
gentlemen  to  consider  this  matter  dispassionately 
before  you  follow  the  dictum  of  any  leader? 

What  share,  if  any,  of  the  business  difficulties  of 
the  country  is  due  to  recent  changes  in  the  tariff  can- 
not be  determined.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  unfavorable  effects  have  been  produced  by  legis- 
lative attempts  to  hamper  business,  and  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  revolution  due  to  war  abroad.  We 
cannot,  without  more  time  and  more  light,  assign 
effects  to  their  true  causes  and  in  correct  proportion. 
That  the  country  can  live  and  thrive  under  the  exist- 
ing tariff  is  clear  to  all.  Aside  from  its  purely  po- 
litical aspect,  which  no  truly  patriotic  man  ought  to 
approve,  a  re-opening  of  the  whole  tariff  question 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  practices  that 
brought  disaster  can  look  only  toward  an  increase  of 
prices  and  be  justified  only  by  a  promised  increase  in 
wages.  But  are  these  things  really  desirable,  at  the 
cost  at  which  they  must  be  obtained? 
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The  public  certainly  does  not  want  higher  prices. 
And  the  increase  in  wages,  which  is  a  benefit  only  so 
long  as  it  is  economically  justified,  turns  to  the  injury 
of  labor  as  well  as  capital  when  it  passes  the  point 
where  it  can  be  sustained  by  general  industrial  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  great  public  improvements  in 
New  York  City  have  been  lately  held  in  suspense 
because  the  high  rate  of  wages  made  it  impracticable 
to  carry  them  on,  and  the  rule  that  only  citizens  could 
be  employed  was  imposed.  The  whole  power  of  the 
state  had  to  be  exercised  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  that 
provision.  Was  the  deadlock  a  benefit  to  anybody? 
The  question  is  pertinent  because  it  must  now  be 
answered  in  all  our  industries;  and  if  it  is  proposed 
to  make  wages  higher,  a  large  number  of  them  must 
curtail  or  suspend  operations. 

The  number  of  available  jobs  depends  on  the  rate 
of  wages.  There  is  always  work  for  a  larger  number 
of  men  if  they  could  be  obtained  at  a  lower  figure. 
And  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  unhappily  so  swoll- 
en of  late,  are  filled  not  only  by  those  who  have  been 
discharged,  but  by  men  laid  off  temporarily  or  indef- 
initely. These  latter  can  charge  their  misfortune 
largely  to  a  wage  rate  maintained  above  what  would 
be  the  normal  figure  under  the  free  play  of  the  law 
of  the  market.  If  a  man  can  find  work  only  150  days 
in  the  year — a  common  condition  just  now — at  a  wage 
of  $2.50  per  day,  his  total  income  is  $375  for  the  year. 
But  if  he  could  obtain  work  for  300  days  in  the  year 
at  $2.00  per  day,  it  would  bring  him  in  $600.  The  cash 
gain  is  great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demoralization 
that  forced  idleness  induces.    It  does  not  seem  that 
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anything  could  be  more  against  the  interests  of  work- 
ing people  than  a  plan  to  raise  wages  still  further  in 
a  period  of  depression. 

This  country  must  either  remain  in  the  ranks  of 
those  competing  for  the  world's  trade  in  the  world's 
markets,  or  it  must  get  out.  But  it  has  now  no  choice. 
Under  the  stimulus  applied  through  many  years  by 
tariff  subsidies,  the  manufacturing  interest  has  been 
built  up  to  a  point  where,  as  a  rule,  the  home  demand 
cannot  absorb  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  product. 
Whether  this  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  does  not  matter 
now.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  fact  and  its 
implications?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  extra 
5one-third?  It  is  a  question  to  which  the  dwindling 
of  all  markets  under  the  pressure  of  war  has  given  a 
keener  edge. 

It  is  as  clear  as  a  geometrical  demonstration  that 
there  are  but  two  alternatives.  Either  we  must  cur- 
tail production  by  one-third,  or  we  must  find  custom- 
ers for  that  surplus  third.  The  first  course  will  have 
few  advocates.  Aside  from  the  reversal  of  a  policy 
that  engages  national  pride,  a  production  lessened  by 
one-third  would  mean  so  much  less  work  and  wages 
for  labor,  and  so  much  less  profit  for  capital.  It  would 
intensify  the  very  evils  which  we  are  most  anxious  to 
reduce  or  avoid.  If  we  are  to  sell  that  extra  third  any- 
where, at  home  or  abroad,  it  can  be  done  only  by 
enlarging  the  market  through  reduced  prices.  But 
prices  cannot  be  reduced  without  lower  wages  as  well 
as  lower  profits.  And  it  would  be  folly  to  stimulate 
still  more  the  artificial  increase  of  a  surplus  product 
which  cannot,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  effect  of 
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war  on  the  demand  and  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
principal  customers,  be  disposed  of  abroad  for  many 
years  to  come  at  prices  that  we  could  afford  to  accept. 
These  are  facts  to  be  faced.  You  can  create  jobs  or 
raise  wages  by  statute,  but  you  cannot  make  capital 
pay  the  wages  if  this  involves  a  loss.  Sooner  or  later 
the  throwing  of  that  burden  upon  helpless  industries 
or  upon  the  state  must  end.  Industry  is  bound  to 
come  eventually  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  fixed 
by  fundamental  economic  forces,  as  surely  as  water 
finds  its  level. 

Now  this  country  has  reached  a  point  in  its  develop- 
ment where  these  elementary  facts  must  be  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with  as  the  basis  of  both  our  working 
life  and  our  laws.  It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  fool's 
paradise  of  believing  that  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
created  by  legislation,  or  that  labor  can  prosper  per- 
manently at  the  expense  of  capital.  Experience  has 
shown  that  every  general  reconstruction  of  the  tariflF, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  means  at  least  two 
years  of  doubt,  hesitation,  bad  business.  The  eternal 
see-saw  of  tariff  ups  and  downs  costs  the  country 
much  more  than  it  would  to  live  quietly  even  under  a 
bad  tariff  system.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing the  tariff  out  of  politics,  and  confiding  its  regula- 
tion to  a  commission  of  experts,  will  be  realized.  In 
the  meantime,  while  there  may  be  some  mistakes  to 
rectify  and  some  items  to  be  re-written  in  the  light 
of  stupendous  trade  changes  that  have  occurred,  agi- 
tation for  any  wholesale  tariff  overturning  must  be 
bad  for  everybody,  and  for  labor  worst  of  alL  The 
reason  for  expressing  these  views  here  is  that,  if  the 
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newspapers  of  the  country  make  it  plain  that  they  will 
disapprove  such  a  movement,  which  can  have  only 
a  political  motive  and  only  unfortunate  industrial  con- 
sequences, the  attempt  will  not  be  made.  It  seems 
to  me  that  here  lies  an  opportunity  for  you  to  perform 
a  great  public  service,  and  to  rise  still  further  above 
the  bog  of  blind  subservience  to  party  which  has  been 
the  bane  of  the  press  of  every  country  and  of  every 
age. 

The  perplexities  which  you  meet  and  the  evils 
which  you  have  to  overcome  in  a  work  that  deals 
with  the  whole  of  life,  and  with  millions  of  differing 
individualities,  are  great  enough  in  themselves.  They 
are  almost  overwhelming  when  united  with  the  vast 
responsibilities  that  you  must  carry.  The  changes 
of  recent  years  have  multiplied  this  responsibility  a 
hundredfold.  If  a  publishers'  association  had  met 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  member  of  it  who  had  any 
direct  control  of  the  editorial  conduct  of  a  newspaper 
would  have  been  a  curiosity.  The  editor  of  those 
days  was  captain.  That  conspicuous  and  noble  figure 
has  almost  disappeared.  Today,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  large  newspaper  offices,  the  sanctum  and  the  count- 
ing room  are  merged.  The  publisher  exercises,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  editorial  as  well  as  business  man- 
agement. On  him,  therefore,  rests  the  whole  of  a 
once  divided  responsibility.  The  questions  here  dis- 
cussed are,  I  hope,  germane  to  the  occasion,  because, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  by  you  that  they  must  and  will 
be  settled. 

I  should  not  dream  of  reading  a  lecture  or  offer- 
ing professional  advice  to  men  so  expert  in  a  highly 
specialized  occupation  as  those  who  make  up  this 
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audience.  But  some  ideas,  perhaps  not  entirely  inap- 
propriate or  Utopian,  suggest  themselves  to  men  in 
the  thick  of  other  business  struggles;  men  who  are 
also  readers  in  what  leisure  they  may  have;  and  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  working  out  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  the  future  of  our  country.  It  is  not  an 
unprecedented  event  for  some  one  in  the  publishing 
business  to  express  with  considerable  confidence  con- 
clusions and  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the 
railroads  and  other  industries  of  the  country.  Pos- 
sibly some  similar  co-operation  from  the  outside  may 
be  at  least  as  helpful  to  publishers  who,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  are  seeking  for  light.  In  any  event  it  will  be  en- 
tirely sincere,  and  offered  with  a  desire  to  help  rather 
than  to  irritate  or  hamper  by  unintelligent  criticism. 

It  seems,  then,  to  the  outside  observer,  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  shortcomings  of  the  newspapers 
of  today  rise  from  the  effort  to  cover  too  much  ground 
at  once.  Take  up  a  daily  and  observe  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  tastes  which  it  attempts  to  satisfy. 
Take  one  of  the  big  Sunday  issues  and  notice  that  it 
aims  to  be  a  newspaper,  an  athletic  club,  a  library,  a 
kindergarten,  a  scientific  institute  and  a  cabaret  show 
all  at  once.  That,  like  the  dancing  bear,  its  success 
is  remarkable  considering  the  nature  of  the  task,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  But  is  not  the  scheme  itself  contrary 
to  the  whole  modern  trend  of  things?  Is  it  not  trying 
to  make  evolution  walk  backward?  Evolution 
develops  separate  organs  to  perform  different  offices, 
and  makes  them  as  unlike  as  possible.  It  does  so  be- 
cause that  is  the  most  economical  way  to  get  all  neces- 
sary tasks  done  with  the  highest  efficiency.  Modem 
industry  divides  and  specializes.    The  same  capital 
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may  be  employed  in  making  car  wheels  and  velvet 
carpets ;  but  not  out  of  the  sam^  material  or  with  the 
same  machinery.  Nor  does  anybody  try  to  get  cus- 
tomers for  car  wheels  by  insisting  that  the  buyer  must 
also  take  a  roll  of  carpet,  and  including  the  cost  of 
both  in  the  bill  rendered. 

The  infinity  of  material  desires  is  satisfied  by  many 
agencies,  each  devoted  to  one  thing  and  doing  that 
as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Is  the  infinity  of 
mental  desire,  of  moral  outlook,  of  inquiry  along  all 
the  lines  that  ihterest  and  engage  human  activity  to 
be  satisfied  fully  and  permanently  in  any  other  way? 
Will  not  this  activity  be  balked,  stunted,  perhaps 
transformed  into  some  evil  or  malignant  growth  by 
insisting  upon  a  solidarity  that  finds  no  counterpart 
elsewhere  in  the  conduct  of  life?  This  is  one  question 
which  I  would  have  you  consider  practically,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  may  cost  that  just  pride  which  you  feel 
in  the  immense  and  successful  organs  of  publicity 
that  you  have  built  up  by  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tious effort.  The  megatherium  and  other  quadrupeds 
of  his  day  were  wonderful  organisms,  and  could  ap- 
parently defy  the  future.  But  life  demanded  some- 
thing more  delicately  adjusted,  more  responsive  to 
its  impalpable  currents.  Life  sought  something  more 
diversified,  more  highly  organized,  above  all  more 
highly  specialized.    One  went  and  the  other  came. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons in  a  country  like  this  who  must  be  educated  into 
the  habit  of  reading  anything;  and  that  to  induce 
them  to  begin  there  must  be  crude  tales  and  lots  of 
color.    But  there  are  also  many  with  maturer  judg- 
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ment  and  better  taste.  We  do  not  interweave  mat- 
ter and  pictures  from  books  for  the  infant  class  in 
those  intended  for  use  in  the  high  school  or  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  impossible  to  cater  to  all  kinds  of  needs 
at  once.  In  a  word,  such  a  thing  as  the  universal 
newspaper,  which  appears  to  be  the  generally  ac- 
cepted model,  because  of  a  desire  to  make  the  circu- 
lation list  as  corpulent  as  possible,  is  an  impossibility. 
The  attempt  to  make  it  results  often  in  a  sort  of 
hodge-podge  where  all  tastes  are  more  or  less  dis- 
appointed and  denied ;  in  a  uniform  grayness,  instead 
of  artistic  lights  and  harmonious  combinations  of 
color;  in  dulness  where  serious  thought  is  desired, 
cheap  vulgarity  where  human  interest  is  called  for, 
mechanical  mixtures  instead  of  chemical  combina- 
tions. 

It  is  at  least  possible  to  conceive  of  an  orderly  divi- 
sion of  the  publishing  business;  such  as  must  prob- 
ably come  about  eventually  through  the  operation  of 
natural  law,  but  might  be  greatly  promoted  by  intelli- 
gent direction.  The  highest  form  of  newspaper 
would  consist  of  a  very  concise  summary  of  all  the 
daily  news  of  the  world,  dictated  solely  by  absolute 
accuracy  in  fact  and  statement.  It  would  deal  only 
with  happenings  of  really  general  bearing  on  the 
common  life,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  working  defini- 
tion of  that  scapegoat  word,  "news".  It  might  be 
small  in  size,  easy  to  run  over  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  by  the  busy  man,  with  just  such  comment 
as  should  carry  the  necessary  explanation  and  con- 
nection of  the  current  event  with  historic  fact,  past 
or  present.     For  such  a  newspaper  there  is  a  large 
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waiting  public;  select,  not  running  into  the  millions, 
but  certain  to  be  retained  year  after  year.  Next 
would  come  a  paper  of  larger  size,  more  detail  and 
description,  containing  in  addition  the  less  important 
happenings  of  the  day's  life.  Then,  for  the  mental 
beginners,  something  more  in  the  line  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  "sensational"  paper,  but  with  a 
closer  regard  for  truth  and  a  higher  standard  of 
decency.  Experience  would  soon  correct  and  define 
this  loose  grouping,  made  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
intelligible  statement.  But  some  such  practical  classi- 
fication of  material  to  be  published,  according  to  the 
public  to  which  it  is  directed,  must  ultimately  bring 
order  out  of  present  chaos  in  the  more  or  less  grop- 
ing minds  of  both  readers  and  publishers.  To  the 
former  it  would  bring  exactly  "what  the  public 
wants";  to  the  latter  it  would  bring  emancipation 
from  a  thousand  perplexities  and  hateful  com- 
promises. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  at  least,  of  as  many  separate 
papers,  published  under  the  same  name  and  by  the 
same  concern  if  you  please,  as  there  are  separate  de- 
partments in  the  daily  newspaper.  Each  might  be 
made  the  best  of  its  kind  at  no  greater  expense  than 
is  now  incurred  in  making  a  combination  of  all  of 
them  which  is  really  inferior  to  any  one  of  them. 
Each  would  appeal  to  and  satisfy  its  own  public. 
Every  reader  would  get  what  and  only  what  he  wants. 
And  if  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  wanted,  or 
wanted  everything,  then  he  could  be  supplied  with  all 
of  them  at  substantially  the  same  price  that  he  now 
pays  for  the  single  newspaper  that  tries  to  be  uni- 
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versal,  and  fails  because  the  thing  is  impossible;  that 
makes  its  appeal  to  all  ages,  tastes,  intelligences  and 
interests  in  the  lump,  with  the  unhappy  result  of  not 
fully  satisfying  any  of  them.  If,  in  our  time,  indus- 
trial organization  has  been  carried  to  its  highest  point, 
it  is  equally  true  that  this  organization  has  been  used 
for  the  specialization  of  industry  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. Such  is  the  last  demand  of  efficiency  every- 
where else,  and  the  publishing  business  is  not  exempt 
from  it.  Already  the  tendency  is  seen  in  the  increase 
of  trade  and  technical  publications  which  are  among 
the  most  reliable  and  commercially  successful  jour- 
nals in  the  country.  The  principle  remains  to  be 
applied  to  the  daily  newspaper;  and  that  application, 
to  my  mind,  forms  an  exceedingly  interesting,  im- 
portant and  attractive  future  possibility  of  the  pub- 
lishing business. 

This  differentiation  might  well  begin  with  the  mat- 
ter on  which  there  is  the  most  positive  clash  of  opin- 
ion. The  trunk  of  the  publishing  tree  could  divide 
first  on  the  line  of  a  closer  scrutiny  of  material  with 
reference  to  its  effect  on  public  morals.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  real  news  should  be  suppressed. 
That  is  not  in  question  at  all.  I  mean  a  stricter  cen- 
sorship within  the  publishing  office  over  the  decision 
whether  given  matter  is  or  is  not  news;  and  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  not  if  its  moral  tendency  is  debas- 
ing. Such  a  distinction  would  remove  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  press  a  vast  amount  of  matter  which 
now  appeals  only  to  prurient  curiosity.  Beyond  a 
doubt  it  would  save  many  characters  from  soiling, 
and  make  easier  the  rebuilding  of  others.     But  the 
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principle  carries  further.  I  doubt  sometimes  whether 
open  offences  to  decency  are  so  serious  a  matter  as 
constant  appeals  to  passion,  to  prejudice,  to  all  that 
is  worst  in  man,  by  the  publication  of  statements  and 
accusations  which  the  slightest  inquiry  would  have 
shown  to  be  either  maliciously  distorted  or  wholly 
untrue.  It  has  become  very  difficult  now  to  get  a 
thorough  and  impartial  discussion  of  any  economic 
question,  of  the  conduct  of  business,  of  the  true  office 
and  limitations  of  legpislative  action,  because  there  is 
so  little  regard  for  accuracy  in  statement.  Any  stone 
is  good  enough  to  fling.  When  the  people  make  mis- 
takes in  their  selection  of  men,  in  their  advocacy  of 
measures,  it  is  almost  never  because  they  wish  or 
intend  to  do  a  wrong  thing  or  an  unjust  thing.  It  is 
almost  always  because  they  are  not  merely  unin- 
formed, but  misinformed.  They  have  fed  upon  false 
representations,  perversions  of  fact,  until  their  minds 
are  no  longer  open  to  the  truth. 

If  it  were  necessary,  if  a  score  of  instances  of  what 
I  mean  did  not  flash  instantly  into  the  mind  of  each 
one  of  you,  I  should  refer  to  the  publications  that 
caused  the  invention  of  the  term  "Muck-raking". 
That  has  gone  a  little  out  of  fashion,  because  it  was 
found  to  be  financially  unremunerative  after  its  novel- 
ty was  spent.  But  the  same  kind  of  thing  persists. 
With  the  decline  of  the  prestige  and  power  of  editorial 
opinion  has  come  something  still  more  regrettable; 
the  injection  of  bias  into  the  news  article.  It  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  taking  not  the  great 
monuments  to  honest  publicity  whose  representatives 
are  here  today,  but  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
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of  the  country  in  the  mass,  to  find  news  articles  on 
important  subjects  which  are  fashioned  solely  from 
materials  found  in  a  search  for  the  bare  fact;  which 
are  not  somewhat  colored  by  the  known  position  of 
the  publication.  Yet  it  is  only  by  impartiality,  by 
devotion  to  the  abstract  truth,  that  the  country  can 
get  anywhere;  can  do  anything  nobler  than  chase  its 
own  tail  amidst  paroxysms  of  barking.  It  is  only 
along  that  road  that  the  newspaper  itself  can  reach 
any  future  worthy  of  its  ambition,  and  any  perpetuity 
that  does  not  lead  to  weariness  and  shame. 

This  is  not  a  protest  against  attacks  on  men,  meas- 
ures, industries,  institutions,  when  they  deserve  it. 
It  is  a  protest  against  unfair  fighting.  It  is  a  protest 
against  the  illegitimate  use  of  an  honorable  weapon ; 
against  a  court  which  has  announced  in  advance  its  in- 
tention to  make  a  prejudiced  decision.  These  things 
correct  no  evils,  they  beget  them.  One  thing  only  can 
rule  the  world.  There  is  but  one  ultimate  force.  It 
is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Our  courts  seek  for  it.  Statesmen  grope  after 
it.  Heroes  have  died  gladly  in  the  faith  that  they 
had  grasped  it.  Religion  for  thousands  of  years  has 
glorified  it.  No  social  life,  no  industrial  life,  no  po- 
litical life,  no  individual  life  without  it  can  be  perma- 
nent, or  even  worth  while.  Of  that  quest  you,  gentle- 
men, are  the  appointed  leaders.  As  custodians  of 
the  flying  truth  which  animates  our  daily  life  and 
gives  meaning  to  today  and  hope  to  tomorrow,  you 
can  do  much  to  obscure  it  and  much  to  bring  it  to  the 
light.  On  that  the  future  of  men  and  nations  depends. 
Doubtless  most  of  you  are  acquainted  with  that  old 
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motto,  full  of  the  New  England  spirit,  which  first 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Salem  Register  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Old-fashioned  in  form 
of  expression,  suggestive  in  its  almost  stilted  phrase 
of  knee  breeches  and  cocked  hat,  it  nevertheless  still 
sums  up,  I  think,  as  well  as  the  most  hopeful  could 
in  this  era,  the  true  publishers'  ideal: 

"Here  shall  the  Press  the  People's  right  maintain, 
Una  wed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain; 
Here  Patriot  Truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw. 
Pledged  to  Religion,  Liberty  and  Law". 
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PREPAREDNESS  FOR  PEACE 

By  JAMES  J.  HILL 


For  a  year  or  more  this  country  has  been  stirred  by 
the  thought  that  it  should  be  prepared  for  the  possibility 
of  future  war.  The  response  was  instant.  Whatever 
might  be  found  necessary  the  people  were  willing  to  pro- 
vide. But  far  more  imminent  is  the  need  of  preparedness 
for  peace.  One  issue  is  doubtful  and  remote.  The  other 
is  certain  to  come  and  possibly  near  at  hand. 

Physical  and  financial  exhaustion  must  bring  hostilities 
in  Europe  to  a  close.  The  end,  when  it  comes,  will  pro- 
duce important  changes  in  the  United  States.  No  man 
is  able  to  forecast  their  size,  shape  or  exact  direction. 
But  it  is  not  only  prudent,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to 
escape  consequences  great  in  their  disastrous  severity, 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  look  ahead  to  the  new  indus- 
trial adjustment  of  the  nations  and  set  our  own  house  in 
order.  For  the  tremendous  shock  to  business,  credit  and 
international  exchange  of  the  first  few  months  after  war 
was  declared  were  not  more  to  be  feared  by  us  than  the 
shock  of  rearrangement  to  fit  the  conditions  that  will  fol- 
low its  cessation.  Armies  and  navies  are  no  more  neces- 
sary for  that  new  order  than  a  wise  preparation  for  the 
changed  conditions  of  industry  that  we,  as' well  as  others, 
must  face. 

The  most  recent  and  reliable  figures  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  are  those 
recently  given  by  President  Van  Hise.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  amounted  to  nearly  $11,000,000,000.  Up  to 
the  end  of  191 5,  their  combined  war  loans  were  above 
$17,000,000,000,  making  their  total  national  debts  in  excess 
of  $28,000,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added  local  debts 
amounting,  in  1914,  to  $8,000,000,000,  and  swollen  since 
by  unknown  amounts.  At  only  5  per  cent,  the  annual 
interest  charge  alone  on  these  national  debts  would  be 
in  excess  of  $1,400,000,000.     For  every  month  that  the 
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war  continues  beyond  Jan.  i,  1916,  past  expenditure  indi- 
cates that  a  billion  dollars  must  be  added  to  this  principal, 
and  a  corresponding  amount  to  the  interest.  The  human 
mind  can  hardly  grasp  the  meaning  of  such  figures. 

That  these  countries  will  promptly  meet  their  foreign 
or  external  obligations  is  assured.  But  merely  to  carry 
the  interest  on  their  debt  will  require  a  greater  effort  than 
they  have  ever  made.  They  must  at  the  same  time  recon- 
struct their  whole  domestic  industry  and  their  foreign 
trade.  Tliey  must  pay  taxes  bringing  the  rich  to  the  verge 
of  poverty  and  the  poor  are  always  poor.  To  secure 
income  and  employment  they  must  sell  their  products 
abroad,  and  to  do  this  wages  and  profits  must  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  Only  thus  can  they  hope  to  avoid  failure 
and  distress.  But  this  country  also  will  feel  the  effect  of 
the  enormous  destruction  of  property  and  the  strain  on 
credit.  How  it  will  affect  us,  and  how  we  should  prepare 
for  the  change  is  the  question  that  should  occupy  the 
minds  of  our  people  today. 

Our  present  prosperity  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result 
of  abnormal  conditions.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  foreign  trade.  Our  imports  in  the  calendar 
year  1915  were  $14,000,000  less  than  1913,  a  decrease  of 
but  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent.  With  peace  they  will 
naturally  increase.  But  our  exports  in  191 5  were  more 
than  a  billion  greater  than  in  1913,  an  increase  of  42.4 
per  cent.    Every  one  knows  that  this  cannot  continue. 

While  the  demand  of  Europe  will  be  large,  it  must  be 
limited  by  Europe's  purchasing  power.  Europe  will  need 
to  find  markets  for  what  it  has  to  sell.  It  will  buy  only 
what  is  indispensable  to  its  maintenance  and  industrial 
necessities.  The  figures  cannot  be  estimated  with  exact- 
ness ;  but  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  our 
exports,  when  the  demand  for  war  material  and  subsist- 
ence has  ceased  and  a  new  regime  of  saving  and  paying 
has  been  established,  will  stand  not  far  from  the  figures 
of  the  period  from  1900  to  1905.  That,  indeed,  would 
show  strong  recuperative  power. 
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Our  average  exports  for  the  five  fiscal  years  ending 
with  1905  were  $1,453,803,000.  This  is  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000  less  than  in  the  twelve  months  ending  Dec.  31, 
191 5,  or  60  per  cent.  Of  course  both  totals  include  our 
trade  with  the  whole  world.*  But  we  can  foresee  the 
diminished  demand  upon  our  markets.  Estimates  based 
on  the  size  of  our  war  orders  will  no  longer  apply.  The 
volume  of  our  trade  with  the  fighting  nations  has,  indeed, 
grown  much  larger,  but  its  percentage  of  our  total  for- 
eign trade  has  varied  but  little.  Our  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany  and  Russia 
in  1915  were  51.5  per  cent  of  our  total  exports;  in  1913, 
under  normal  conditions,  they  were  46.1  per  cent. 

It  is  wise  to  consider  the  case  of  those  who  will  be  at 
the  same  time  our  customers  and  our  competitors.  Today 
in  England,  France  and  Germany,  every  man  who  is  not 
at  the  front  is  at  work  and  earning  higher  wages  than  he 
ever  received  before.  In  England  the  average  increase 
in  wages  is  probably  twenty  per  cent.  And  most  of  this 
is  not  being  saved  for  the  future,  but  consumed  in  a  more 
liberal  scale  of  living  and  in  drink.  Many  women  are  at 
work  who  never  earned  before.  Governments  are  dis- 
tributing large  simis  to  the  families  of  men  in  the  field. 

When  war  is  over,  millions  of  men  of  all  the  warring 
nations  must  return  and  find  places  in  the  ranks  of  peace- 
ful industry.  Others  must  be  supported  in  their  helpless- 
ness. Wages  will  come  down,  and  painful  saving  be  the 
rigid  law  of  life.  People  must  practice  rigid  economy  in 
order  to  live  and  save.  Already  the  importation  of  many 
luxuries  has  been  prohibited.  That  policy  will  be  con- 
tinued and  extended  to  the  limit.  Income  and  other  taxes 
will  rise  to  unknown  heights.  A  grinding  regime  ^f  saving 
to  live,  and  that  the  state  may  live,  must  overspread  not 
only  England,  but  France,  Germany  and  Russia.  And  it 
is  with  these  people  that  the  bulk  of  our  trade  must  be 
done.  It  is  they  whom  we  must  meet  in  competition  in 
all  the  other  markets  of  the  world,  which  we  now  look 
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upon  as  given  over  to  us  without  great  effort  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Not  only  is  there  the  artificial  stimulus  of  a  war  de- 
mand underneath  our  present  activities,  but  business  every- 
where is  living  on  an  expansion  of  credit  such  as  the  world 
never  saw  before.  The  wildest  period  of  currency  infla- 
tion never  contemplated  anything  like  the  introduction  of 
practically  unlimited  credit  issues  into  the  medium  of  the 
world's  capital  and  exchanges.  The  work  of  today  is 
being  done  by  spending  the  as  yet  uncreated  capital  of 
the  future.  It  will  not  continue  on  that  scale  after  a 
declaration  of  peace.  The  slowing  down  will  affect  all 
our  industries  and  occupations. 

The  lessened  demand  of  Europe  upon  our  markets 
cannot  be  averted.  These  countries,  it  is  true,  will  have 
need  of  many  things  to  rebuild  their  shattered  industrial 
machines.  But  they  can  no  more  buy  these  things  than 
they  could  buy  war  supplies  without  the  wherewithal  to 
pay.  Their  present  resources  are  their  national  credits, 
which  will  cease  when  the  war  ends.  What  are  they  to 
exchange  for  the  commodities  we  have  to  sell?  Not  one 
of  them  can  send  gold  away  without  inviting  its  own  finan- 
cial distress.  All  of  them  have  based  not  merely  loans, 
but  paper  currency  issues,  on  their  gold  stocks,  to  an  extent 
that  had  never  been  done  before.  That  foundation  cannot 
be  undermined  without  inviting  bankruptcy. 

In  this  they  cannot  help  one  another,  for  all  are  in  the 
same  case.  They  cannot  pledge  their  credit  for  this  con- 
structive work,  because  this  work  will  be  personal  and  not 
national.  Their  only  possible  course  is  to  live  sparingly, 
buy  little,  sell  and  save  all  they  can.  These  are  the  inex- 
orable penalties  of  the  gigantic  war.  The  industrial  sol- 
idarity of  the  world  reflects  some  shadow  from  these  con- 
ditions existing  in  any  part  of  it  upon  every  other  part. 
There  is  even  talk  at  the  present  time  of  a  commercial 
union  that  shall  establish  free  trade  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia  and  Italy  after  the  war,  with  a  heavy  duty 
by  all  of  them  against  imports  from  Germany.     If  this 
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should  happen,  Germany,  with  her  imperative  need  of 
outside  markets,  would  have  only  those  fields  where  we 
place  so  much  expectation  and  hope.  All  the  world  has 
learned  that  Germany  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  a  com- 
petitor in  manufactures  and  commerce  as  on  the  battle- 
field. All  the  countries  in  this  proposed  union,  heretofore 
our  big  customers,  would  probably  find  it  more  profitable 
to  trade  with  one  another  and  with  their  colonies  than 
with  us.  The  United  Kingdom  takes  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  everything  we  export.  When  her  people  buy, 
after  the  war,  they  cannot  continue  to  pay  in  gold,  unless 
they  can  find  a  market  where  they  can  sell  for  gold.  They 
must  pay  with  other  commodities;  and  are  they  likely  to 
find  more  favorable  conditions  here,  with  a  tariff  and  a 
high  wage  scale  against  them,  or  in  those  of  the  countries 
with  which  she  is  allied  and  in  the  colonies  of  her  empire 
under  a  system  of  preferential  trade  ? 

These  obvious  conditions  ought  to  help  us  to  see 
plainly.  They  need  not  in  the  least  dismay  us,  provided 
only  that  they  clear  away  our  self-deceptions.  When  the 
war  ends,  many  workingmen  in  this  country  will  be  thrown 
out  of  the  employment  in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
Munitions  factories  may  have  been  paid  for  out  of  contract 
profits  and  crossed  off  the  books;  but  that  does  not  pro- 
vide work  for  their  discharged  employes.  A  recent  report 
of  only  one  of  these  concerns  shows  that  it  has  today 
twelve  times  as  many  men  employed  as  in  October,  1914. 
The  actual  increase  is  nearly  57,000  men.  And  this  is 
but  one  company.  We  shall  need  to  provide  something 
to  do  for  the  army  of  men  whose  occupation  will  ter- 
minate almost  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  signing  of 
a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  question  of  economic  preparedness  is,  then,  for  us, 
mainly  a  question  of  capital  and  labor.  The  first  and 
greatest  need  of  this  country  in  the  coming  era  is  pay- 
rolls; payrolls  for  all  those  at  work;  for  those  whose 
occupation  will  be  interrupted,  and  for  those  others  who 
will  come  again  into  active  competition  with  the  men  who 
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lay  down  the  rifle  to  go  back  to  the  factory,  the  mine  and 
the  farm.  If  the  black  shadow  which  the  war  has  cast 
upon  the  future  generations  of  Europe  is  not  to  darken 
our  national  life  also,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  these 
new  conditions  not  with  political  oratory,  but  with  the 
economic  weapons  by  which  alone  they  can  be  mastered. 

The  man  interested  in  this  above  all  others  is  the  work- 
ingman.  It  is  his  future  that  is  threatened  by  peoples  and 
by  facts  which  are  indifferent  to  and  uncontrolled  by  our 
laws  and  look  only  to  self-preservation.  His  salvation  lies 
in  securing  continuous  work.  It  depends  on  the  steady 
and  willing  payroll.  And  the  payroll  can  exist  only  so 
long  as  the  capital  from  which  it  must  be  furnished  sees 
safe  and  reasonably  profitable  opportunities  of  investment 
in  our  domestic  productive  enterprises. 

Capital  may  be  a  shy  bird  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
ratio  of  credit  to  capital  being  now  so  disproportionate, 
the  latter  can  pick  and  choose.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  interest  rates  must  rise  after  the  new  era  has  come. 
In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  many  investors  will  prefer 
to  put  their  capital  into  a  five  per  cent  bond  of  a  great 
nation,  then  at  peace  and  sure  to  pay,  rather  than  into 
some  home  enterprise  surrounded  with  severe  restrictions, 
constantly  subject  to  regulation  and  attack,  limited  in  its 
profits  by  law,  but  left  unsecured  against  the  assaults  of 
hard  years  and  fluctuating  industrial  conditions  in  a  time 
where  the  wisest  man  can  do  little  more  than  hazard  a 
sagacious  guess.  These  conditions,  endured  in  the  past, 
with  some  hardship,  it  is  true,  but  still  not  entirely  sufFo^ 
eating  enterprise,  would  be  dangerous  or  impossible  in  the 
future  that  lies  ahead. 

What  is  best  for  us  to  do?  We  must  continue  to  dis- 
pose of  our  products.  They  will  need  to  go  abroad  by 
billions,  even  after  the  artificial  war  demand  has  ceased. 
If  we  do  not  produce,  there  will  be  no  labor  and  no  pros- 
perity beyond  mere  self-support.  But  we  cannot  make  our 
own  terms,  either  with  the  people  who  arc  to  buy  these 
commodities  or  with  the  capital  by  whose  help  alone  they 
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catf  be  produced.  We  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  com- 
petitive wage  scale  with  Europe.  We  must  not  shackle 
or  penalize  business  or  drive  it  away. 

Our  manufacturing  interest  has  been  built  up  to  a  point 
where  our  own  needs  cannot  consume  the  output.  Our 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  has  dwindled  to  33.2 
per  cent.  All  the  rest  must  be  supported  on  that  narrow- 
ing foundation.  We  must  face  competitive  prices  with 
Europe — the  new  prices  induced  by  their  desperate  need 
to  earn  to  save  and  pay — in  all  the  outside  markets  of  the 
world.  We  must  face  their  discriminating  legislation  in 
their  struggle  to  live.  It  is  a  trite  remark  that  the  world 
to  be  born  from  this  mighty  conflict  will  be  a  world  differ- 
ent from  any  that  man  has  seen.  We  ought  to  study  its 
probable  characteristics  and  adapt  ourselves  to  them.  We 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  economically  prepared. 

The  United  States  meets  this  new  future  not  only  with 
the  continental  advantages  that  have  won  for  it  its  place 
today,  but  also  with  resources  greatly  increased  instead 
of  exhausted  as  the  result  of  war,  and  physical  powers 
unimpaired  by  the  murder  and  maiming  of  battle.  How- 
ever, with  our  rapid  increase  in  wealth  there  has  come  a 
corresponding  increase  in  our  responsibility  to  the  other 
nations  with  whom  we  are  to  enjoy  the  world's  trade  and 
the  blessings  of  peace.  We  can  lose  only  if  we  fall  into  a 
foolish  over-confidence  that  assumes  a  mastery  which  it 
has  not  won;  if  we  refuse  to  understand  the  new  condi- 
tions that  must  come  with  the  new  era.  Nation  for  nation 
and  man  for  man,  the  odds  are  on  our  side.  Persistence 
in  old  policies,  generally  obstructive,  never  far-sighted  or 
useful  and  soon  to  become  impossible  without  widespread 
destruction  and  disaster,  would  be  worse  than  folly.  Eco- 
nomic preparedness  that  shall  permit  our  abundant  capital 
to  employ  itself  wisely  here,  where  it  belongs  and  would 
prefer  to  stay,  create  new  industry,  make  more  prosperous 
the  old  and  pay  wages  to  all  our  workers,  is  the  test  by 
which  the  future  of  our  hopes  and  visions  must  stand  or 
fall. 
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